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EAST INDIA PRIVATE TRADE 


LETTER 1. 


To the Proprietors of East India Stock. 



AT is not likely that you should be inattentive, either 
to the critical situation of your affairs at this important 
time, or to the condud of your Court of Dircdors in 
their management of them. There is, however, an 
inadivity in a body constituted as ours is (for I am 
alfo a Proprietor of India Stock) which requires to be 
ftirnulated occasionally i or else there is an overweening 
confidence in our Diredors that it is equally necessary 
to guard against. I shall therefore dedicate a few obser¬ 
vations to you, from time to time, in hopes that they 
may be found not altogether unworthy of your notice. 

It is a difficult, as well as a delicate point, to adjust 
precisely the balance of interference between the con¬ 
stituent and the constituted body j if it preponderate 
with tke former, it may lead to tumult and confusion; 
if with the latter, it is apt to degenerate into contempt 
of authority, and impatience of control. I think it may 
be safely asserted, and will be generally assented to, that 
of late the Proprietors have been the ascending scale; 
and that a sort of complaisant confidence has been placed 
in the Diredors, which, in addition to their political 
and patronal consequence, has given them greater 

weight than is cither requisite or proper;' The time 
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has been, and that notiongago, when the influence of the> 
Proprietors was much greater than it is at present; and ' 
it is much to their credit to aver, that it has never been 
exerted but on important occasions, and always with 
great benefit to their affairs. If the do6trine of confi¬ 
dence, which has been of late strenuously supported,' 
had been adopted in the case of shipping, we should, 
have had a hundred and fifty thousand pounds a year 
more at least to pay for freight than we have at pre¬ 
sent; if it had been adopted in the case of recruits, wp. 
should have had to pay for the establishment of a 
depot in the Isle of Wight, of many thousand pounds 
a year; if it had been implicitly adopted in the case of 
increasing our capital, we should have had two millions 
added to our stock, for no other purpose than to please 
the Direflors, who wanted to please the Minister; and 
the same influence, if it had not been wisely checked, 
would have induced this Company, in the year 1796, 
to fiave volunteered an advance of two millions to Go¬ 
vernment, without interest, for the whole term of our 
Charter ; and which we now find we have so much oc¬ 
casion for in the course of our own affaips. 

With these instances fresh in our memory, and many 
others which might be adduced, I hope we shall noa^ from 
a false delicacy, trust implicitly to our Dirc(fiors in thl 
business of Private Trade, which is now in discussion, 
and agitates and heats the minds of all who attack or 
defend it. I am aware that it is a popolar ground 
for the Diredors to take, and they, too, arc aware 
of their advantage. They have already boasted of their 
independent principles, and of their pure integrity in 
their support of the Company’s Chartered Rights j and 
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iiliey have even accused their opponents of base in¬ 
gratitude to that Company, by whose bounty they have 
been fed. Accusation is neither the best mode of 
porting an argument, nor the best proof of the truth of^ 
the contrary, it is a symptom of weakness, rather than 
of strength, and implies a design in the person who has 
recourse to it, to engage the passions, because he despairs 
of convincing the understanding. But whoever intends 
to wield this weapon would do well to consider that 
at is a two-edged sword, and cuts both ways. 

In answer to the accusation, which has been made in 

/*■ 

the spirit of party, and not of truth, it is a sufficient re¬ 
futation of it to observe, that the Company’s Chartered 
Rights are neither infringed nor endangered j that if a 
general and national benefit can be proved to be ob- 
struded by partial privileges, those privileges must give 
way, and tliat those who are, or have been, servants 
of the Company, consult the interest of that Company 
better by cndca\’’ouring to remove the shackles of Private 
Trade, than those who wish to impose them; that, 
therefore, if there be any ingratitude in taking a part 
in this important question, the crime of it is as charge¬ 
able on those who wish to suppress, as on those who wish 
to support the Private Trade; for the imputation, if it 
means any thing but an outcry, means that it is injurious 
to the Company to encourage this trade ; on the other 
hand, those who engage in its support contend, that it 
is a benefit'both to the Company apd the nation. 

Since, however, some of the Diredors in Parlia¬ 
ment have thought it would aid their cause to boast of 
their motives, and the disinterestedness of their adions, 
and to impeach the condud of their opponents, the^ 
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could not complain, if it provoked an inquiry into the' 
validity of their vaunted claim. But it is not my in- 
mpion to imitate an example I disapprove, or to 
^angc the argument and divert the mind from prin¬ 
ciples to persons. 

My plan, in the letters which I shall take the liberty 
of addressing to you in future, is to inquire dispassion¬ 
ately into the natui-e of the Private Trade ; to trace it 
from its origin to the present time ; to consider its con¬ 
sequences both in India and England ; to examine whe, 
ther the regulations and restraints which the Court oi 
Diredtors formed and imposed upon it, from time to 
time, were wise and nece-sary, or injudicious and im¬ 
politic ; to take a view of the situation of the trade of 
foreign nations, and to investigate the rights, and privi¬ 
leges, and interest of our own Company. In a word, f 
mean to enter into so full a discussion of this subject of 
Private Trade, as shall bring the whole of it fairly be¬ 
fore you, and enable you, if my ability (with the as¬ 
sistance of my friends) prove equal to my intention, to 
judge of its good or ill cfFedls on your affairs, and whe¬ 
ther you should join with your Directors*in suppressing 
it, or comply with the petition of the merchants in en¬ 
couraging it on a wise and liberal scale. 

AN KNQLISIBJAN 

.(‘fit. p, 1SV2. 
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LF/[TER 11. 

To the Fropriefors of East India Stock. 

JSeforeI enter upon the subject of this day^s ad¬ 
dress, I beg to be indulged with a few words more on 
the doftrine of confidence. It is only to lay before you 
what palled at the Cienera! Court on the 28th of May 
laft, relative to the unatiifiiity of the Direfbors on that 
occasion, and to lea\ e it to your own reflefbion whether 
that will increase your confidence in the executive body. 
At that meeting the Directors in general seemed im¬ 
pressed with the idea, that the declaration of their una¬ 
nimity was to a£t as magic on the Court, and to silence 
all opposition : one honourable Direiflor said, “ it was 
“ the most extraordinary proceeding he ever witnessed 
'' in that Court, for forty-three individual Proprietors, 
most of them engaged in private trade, to set up 
their opinions against the judgment of the Direftbrs. 
** Let the Proprietors recollect the weight of the word 
unanimity j the twenty-four Directors were unanimous”— 
(Woodfall’s R^iorts); and afterwards, that the thirty 
Dire^ors were of one opinion. Several other Direc¬ 
tors expressed sentiments of the same tendency, and 
clearly intimated that they considered themselves as a 
band of thirty unanimous Dire^ors I six of whom, to be 
sure, were Ex for a few months in rotation, in order 
to satisfy thf form of the law by which the Company’s 
* charter is held. Many Proprietors were flurdy enough 
^to doubt this boasted unanimity 3 and they were well 
founded in their suspicions, for when the subjeft came 
soon afterwards into the House of Commons (12th 
June, 1801,) Mr. Dundas, speaking to it, saidj " Whai 
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" do you tell m€ of your unanimity ? Me^ who have 
read all your written opinions: this may do very well 
“ for the Court of Proprietors; but I know you were'^ 
NOT unanimous \ I know that the highest authority:; 
among you, your Chairman, is of an opinion diame- ^ 
trically oppofite to that of the majority.’* [Vide 
Mr. Impey’s Speech in General Court.] And this Was i 
very true i for the Chairman was shortly after this dc- - 
bate driven, I may say, from his seat for this very op¬ 
position, and for nothing else. Having stated these exT* 
traordinary fafts, which are too well founded to be con¬ 
troverted, I leave them to your consideration without a 
comment. 

I shall now, in pursuance of the plan I proposed in 
my letter of the 9th instant, proceed to inquire into the 
nature and origin of the Private Trade of India ; and in ^ 
doing this I must trespass on your patience, by taking, 
a short review of the commerce of India at an antece¬ 
dent period. 

It is well known that, by the wise policy of the Mo-' 
gul emperors, merchants from all parts of the world 
were encouraged to come into their dominions for the 
purpose of trade, and that they brought with them little 
else than ready money or bills to purchase the commo¬ 
dities of India. This encouragement was particularly 
necessary in a country which had no mines of gold or ’ 
silver of its own, and depended for its wealth on the 
influx of specie broiight by the merchants to pay for its' 
manufactures. They carried this system of indulgence 
to commerce so far as to permit several European na¬ 
tions to establish factories in India, under the authority 
♦f a grant, called a Jimauft^ In Bengal there -w^ere 
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fadlorles belonging to the Portuguese, the Danes, the 
Dutch, the French, and the English; and the agents 
of these fadories purchased from the native merchants 
nhe various sorts of articles which were required for the 
European markets. 

When this trade was first established, after the dis^ 
covery of the passage of the Cape of Good Hope, it 
was carried on by companies of different European na¬ 
tions, not because monopoly ever was considered the 
most favourable mode of commerce, but on account of 
the danger, risk, and expence, whicli attended the trade 
at those early periods, and which were more than pri¬ 
vate individuals could incur, or durst venture. At one 
time two companies were formed in England, which 
afterwards became united, and were granted the exclu¬ 
sive privilege of trading to India. 

The trade of that country lay open, as has been ob¬ 
served, to the merchants of every nation, whether j:hey 
came by sea or land, and the native merchant or manu- 
fadlurer was at free liberty to sell his goods to whom he 
pleased. Thus the competition of purchasers in India 
encouraged its manufadures and agriculture, and in¬ 
creased the stock of wealth in the country to so prodi¬ 
gious a degree, that when the English Company became 
the sovereigns of it, they thought it an inexhaustible 
mine, and ordered, in the year 1768 (vide General 
Letter^ i\th January^ 1768,) 500,000!. to be sent 
home in specie j and, after remittiftg supplies to China 
and their other settlements, to reserve a million in the 
Treasury at Bengal. But, alas! those wise Directors 
vcrc soon wakened from this golden dream, as we 
shall see hereafter. 
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In the year 1765, the grant of the Dewanny was 
made to the Company, and ?hey became, in fa£^, from 
that time, the sovereign of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 
and here I beg to mark the era when their change of. 
situation should have made a change of councils. So¬ 
vereign and merchant are two distinff characters, which 
in my humble opinion have never been thoroughly un¬ 
derstood by the Court of Directors, or at least they 
have never acted as if they had sufEciently discriminated 
them. Before they were possessed of the Dewanny, 
and whilst they aCted like all other merchants in India, 
they provided their investments for Europe by means of 
specie, and the produce of some few articles which were 
sent from England, and by money advanced to them by 
their servants in India, and free merchants, the pro¬ 
duce of their industry, for which they gave them bills 
of exchange at 2s. 6d. the current rupee, payable in 
England. The Company granted these bills for two 
substantial reasons, both useful to themselves ; first, to 
supply their own deficiency of means to provide their 
investment j and secondly, to prevent this money going 
into the hands of foreign companies. 

This is a very remarkable circumstance, and should 
be particularly noticed; for to this source may be traced 
the origin of what was denounced Clandestine Trade and 
has been since changed into Private Trade, The ser¬ 
vants of the company, civil and military, anjd the free 
merchants, had no 'means of remitting the fortunes 
they had acquired, and reaping the fruits of their in¬ 
dustry, but through the Company’s treasury, or that of 
some foreign company j and if they had been denied 
b^th those means, they must have remained in India aH 
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their lives in possession of fortunes they could neither 
enjoy themselves, nor bequeath to their friends in Eng¬ 
land. Such a state of banishment no masters had a 
light to impose after their servants had entered their 
service without its forming a condition of it; and if they 
were to commit such an a£t of injustice, they must be 
aware it would be evaded. The fadt proved to be so 
' with tije English East India Company ; their Diredlors 
did commit this aft of injustice; it was evaded by every 
servant they ever had ; they knew it, they were implored 
to redress the injury, and they promised to do it, but 
they never did : many of those very servants became 
Dircdlors, joined in the same measures, and I believe I 
should not go too far if I were to add that some at this 
very day are reprobating what they themselves from 
necessity had practised. 

No sooner had the Company become possessed of the 
Dewanny, than they dircdled that no bills of exch^ge 
should be granted, or money received for certificates, 

' unless in cases of absolute exigency, and that the rare of 
exchange should be lowered to 2s. jd, and 2s. id. the 
current rupee [vide General Letter^ i‘]th May, 1766,) 
'and in January 1768, they ordered the surplus reve¬ 
nue to be employed in providing their investment, but 
they said,*“ as they could not exped: so sudden an ex- 
■ tension of it, they had come to the resolution to have 

500,000]. brought home in specie by the return of 
* “ the ships then under dispatch.” By such severe re¬ 
gulations and restrictions as those were the servants and 
the free merchants forced, (for 1 contend no man would 
consent to the banishment of remaining in India all 
his, life) to seek other means of remitting their fortunes 

to 
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to England. The means which presented themselves 
were foreign companies, or private traders of foreign 
countries, the French, the Dutch, the Danes, the Im¬ 
perialists, the Portuguese; and whether these compa¬ 
nies or traders provided goods on their own account, 
with the English money paid into their hands for bills 
on Europe, or whether goods were shipped on account 
of the individuals in their ships, or through the; privi¬ 
lege of the Captains and Officers of English ships, all 
the purchases made by these advances were clandestine 
trade j for these means were all equally forbidden.— 
This was the origin of what is now called Private Trade^ 
that is, in other words, all the trade with British capi¬ 
tal which the Company did not import, or allow to be 
imported into England, but which, for the most part, 
does now come here with great advantage to the Com¬ 
pany and the public. In my next 1 shall consider its 
tendency and effects, the impolicy of the measures 
which created it, and the advantage or disadvantage to 
the Nation and the Company. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 

JjondoUy January \6, 1802. • 


LETTER 111, 

To the Pt'oprietors of East India Stock. 

In my letter of the i6th instant, I fhewed.that it was 
the wise and enlightened policy of the Emperors of In¬ 
dia to give every possible facility to its trade, and every 
encouragement to its merchants, by which its wealth, 
its manufactures, and its agriculture were promoted to 
•he highest degree. It is superfluous to remark, that 
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a country which had no mines of its own, must have 
been enriched by the produce of the soil and the manu- 
Tadtures of its inhabitants ; it was, therefore, highly ne¬ 
cessary in the English East India Company, when they 
became sovereigns, to follow, as far as circumstances 
would admit, the wise example of their predecessors. 
Unfortunately for them, the Company came into pos- 
session of these kingdoms, when, from many concurrent 
causes, they were falling into decay, and many sources 
from which money flowed into them were dried up. 
This should have excited them the more to revive the 
languid spirit of commerce ; to animate the labourer 
and the manufadlurer to fresh exertions of industry, and 
to increase the produdlive labour of the country. 
Whatever might be the cause, a diflerent spirit certainly 
prevailed in the councils of the Diredtors of those days; 
for, instead of opening new channels of wealth, they 
stopped that by which their own used to flow, and they 
stopped another of foreign Companies to a certain de¬ 
gree, namely, to the amount of those remittances which 
they forbid to ^ be made through their own treasury. 
They would have gone much further, if their orders 
couy have been obeyed, and have had 500,000!. sent 
home in specie, besides an enormous supply to China 
and their Settlements in India. 

In four years after they became sovereigns of the 
country, a,U these visionary schemes vanished. Com¬ 
merce decayed, the revenues failed^ and distress besieg¬ 
ed them on every side. Their plan of commerce in 
particular was so bad, that, in the year 1769, one of their 
oldest servants, at that time resident at the Durbar, the 
imeient capital and centre of Bengal, writes thus-*- 
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I well remember this country when trade was Jrect and 
“ the flourishing state it was then in j with conurn 1 
now see its present ruinous condition, which 1 am con-t 
** vinced is greatly ewin^ to the monopoly that has been 
“ made of late years, in the Company's name, of almost all 
** the manufactures in the country. Let the trade be made 
free, and this fine country will soon recorder itself, the 
revenues increase^ and the Company procure as large an > 
“ investment as they can spare money to purchase ; an^ 
these purchases will prove a benefit to the country, in\ 

“ stead of tending to its ruin, as they now do to demand 
Stratton." —(Mr. Becher’s letter to the Governor, 

7th May, 1769.)-Tliese sentiments of Mr. Be- 

cher, the Resident at the Durbar, were confirmed by 
the Select Committee, to whom tliey were referred j 
and the Company’s records from that time teem with 
instances of the mismanagement of the trade of India. 
At one time the Company would have native agents at 
their factories, called Gomastahs j at another time Py^ 
bars ; at anotlier, contractors, called Dadnty merchants ; 
in short, they were constantly fluctuating in their plans 
of commerce, and are not yet agreed upon them. One 
thing, however, is plain, that in all their systems the 
spirit of monopoly prevailed, and the freedom of trade, 
which was so much encouraged in the Mogul Govern¬ 
ment, was obstructed and fettered by the regulations 
and restrictions of the Court of Directors. ^ 

Having resolved *to increafe their inveftment to a 
great extent, and to appropriate a part of the surplus 
of their territorial revenue to this purpo:}e, the Direc¬ 
tors would not receive any money from individuals, ei- 
tier in or out of their service; and at the same time 
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that they shut the door of remittance to their servants 
and free merchantr, tliey imposed the severest penalties 
on any one who should remit their fortunes through 
any foreign channel. The French were now re-esta¬ 
blished in their fK^fories after the last treaty of peace at 
Paris (in 1763); the Dutch and Danes had not been 
disturbed in theirs, and all these nations were holding 
ou^ every temptation in their power to induce the En¬ 
glish to remit their fortunes through their treasuries. 
‘‘The sums which tliey received from the English for re¬ 
mittance enabled the foreign nations to purchase goods 
for their investments, and prevented their sending spe¬ 
cie from F.uropc to that amount. This, as I have be¬ 
fore stated, constituted v/hat the Dircdlors call Clan- 
dejline Trade ; and w hat people in England, from not 
knowing the nature of it, coneeived to be a trade pur¬ 
loined, as it were, from the Company's investment, and 
smuggled into Europe, to the detriment of their exclu¬ 
sive privileges ; but it will be seen, from this description 
of it, and the fli6f is, it only enabled foreigners to 
purchase those articles in India, to wJiich they had, and 
still have, the ‘same right as the F.nglish Company, 
namely, the right of a Ttrmaun^ with a British capital 
furnished on the spot, instead of foreigners sending so 
much specie from Europe. As far as it tended to en¬ 
courage the manufactures in India it w^as of service to 
the Company in the character of Sovereigns, by af¬ 
fording their subjedts the means of paying the revenue j 
and in fadf it did them no harm as merchants, for the 
‘demand of the markets in Europe was great enough to 
take off all the goods which were imported from India 
by all the European Companies. *1 he prirltii)al injury 
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it did them was, the' preventing of so much specie 
coming into India j this they cither did not know, or 
did not regard, for all their ideas were engrossed about 
increase of investment. But be the effedl: what it 
might, they owed it all to their own impolicy and in¬ 
justice j and if they had understood their true interest 
at that time a whit better than they do at this, they 
might, in their colledive wisdom, then have devised 
means for remitting those private fortunes through 
their own cash j by so doing they would have Increased 
the produdlive labour of their subjeds in India, pre¬ 
vented foreigners from benefitting by thofe remittances, 
and forced them to fend specie to India, of which the 
Diredors were at this time draining it through every 
floodgate they could open. 

Let us now consider the effeds of this trade in India 
and Europe. It is plain that the employment of the 
inhabitants of any country is its true source of wealth j ‘ 
and in India, it has been shewn, that from its commerce 
alone it derived its superabundant riches ; the Direc¬ 
tors, therefore, ought to have turned all their thoughts 
to the encouragement of it, and they were continually 
urged to do so by the representations of their servants 
on the spot. Every feasible plan that could hav© been 
devised for removing all restraints on trade should have 
been listened to j and, as they were told by Governor 
Verelst, such regulations should have been made, “ as 
would leave the fair, industrious merchailt at full li- 
berty, and in the undisturbed enjoyment of that free- 
dom which is the support and life of commerce in * 
“ every country, but more particularly essential in this, 
" as its comAierce from the most accurate calculations is a 
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Clear and intrinsic gain to it, to the whole amount of its 
annual exportsd*—r(y^rt\sx.'s Minutes Sel. Com. i ith 
August, 1796.) 

If such would be the efFed;s of the encouragement of 
trade in India, let us look at them in Europe. The 
avidity with which the commodities of India have 
been sought after from time immemorial by all other 
nations induced different States of Europe to establish 
companies to purchase and bring them from that coun¬ 
try to their own; and it is not saying too much to af¬ 
firm, that the English Company would have found a 
market for all the goods they could have purchased by 
the joint produce of theif surplus revenue and the mo¬ 
ney of individuals; for their own sales were never 
hurt by the imports of foreign Companies, who had re¬ 
ceived the aid of those remittances which the Company 
had rejefted. If, then, there be a demand in the mar¬ 
kets of Europe, for all the goods which can be sfnt 
from India, whether by the Company or individuals, it 
is evidently the interest of the Company to permit indi¬ 
viduals to provide such goods, and send them to Eng¬ 
land. As sovereigns of India, it is a self-evident propo¬ 
sition. A s merchants here, it does not hurt them; 
and the benefit to the nation is as demonstrable as that 
the increase of commerce is an increase of wealth. 

AN ENGLISHMAN, 

London^ Jan. 20, 1802. 
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LEITER n'. 

To the Proprietors of East India Stock. 

In a former letter I have endeavoured to explain • 
the origin, of what was called Clandestine Trade^ and is 
now known by the name of Private Trade ; but lest I 
should not have been sufhciently explicit, and as it is* 
essential to the right understanding of any argument to 
define the terms of it, I will recur to the subjedl, and 
treat ofit a little more at large. In this discussion truth 
is my only object, and I have no other view than to 
bring it before you, as far as ^ies in my power, un-' 
disguised, and to prevent your being misled by names 
to which ideas are associated different from their real 
import. 

I have already set forth the causes which induced the 
Co^irt of Directors to prohibit the receipt of money 
into their treasury from individuals, cither for certifi¬ 
cates or bills of exchange j and I have shewed, that 
by this prohibition they deprived their servants, both 
civil and military, and free merchants, of the cus¬ 
tomary means of remitting their fortunes to England.— 
The treasuries of other companies, and individuals, 
as I have before observed, lay open to them j and in 
the alternative to which the Company’s orders had un¬ 
justly reduced their servants, they had recourse to fo¬ 
reigners for the renjittance of their fortunes which had 
been, otherwise, useless to them, unless they remained 
in India alf their lives. This recourse was generally- 
had through houses of agency at Calcutta, and those 
houses made their agreements with foreign merchants 
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in various forms which mercantile experience di( 51 :ated as 
the safest or most beneficial. For these reasons it was 
called by the Court of Diredlors, and not unjustly, a 
Clandestine Trade ; not because the goods were either 
clandestinely procured in India to their detriment, for 
the foreign companies had an equal right with them to 
any articles of India produce or manufadbure, nor be- 
xause the goods were clandestinely brought into Eng¬ 
land (for what we have to lament is, that they never 
^came here), but because part of those goods was pro¬ 
vided by an English capital, which their own impolitic 
measures had forced into a foreign channel. 

This capital, of course, increased as the numbers of 
individuals, and their means to make money, increased ; 
and the Court of Diredlors have always been eager to 
complain, but slow to redress the grievance. Their 
own exigencies have been the sole cause of their open¬ 
ing their treasury for the remittance of private fortunes; 
for when, in process of time (and that a very short 
one) they found their revenues inadequate to their 
multiplied expences, and that it was impossible to de¬ 
fray them and provide an investment too for Europe, 
they borrowed money for this purpose, and thus were 
obliged again to open that channel of remittance vhich 
they had unjustly shut. In the further progress of 
f^ilianges which, from the varying circumstances of time 
■;ook place in India and the Company’s affairs, it was 
.found there were many articles of trade in which the 
Company did not deal that afforded means of com- 
incrce to the free merchants who were settled there. 

* k 

and might be transported to England with great ad¬ 
vantage to both countries. These articles, which may 
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properly be called the surplus produce of India, were 
what the merchants there dealt in, and constitutes what 
is now called the Private Trade. 

The jealousy of the Company about the monopoly, 
and those mercantile habits which, Adam Smith ob¬ 
serves, draw men ahiiOb.t necessarily, though perhaps 
insensibly, to prefer the narrower principles of exclusive^ 
trade to the more liberal policy of an extended c’om* 
merce, prevented die Court ofDireftors from adopting 
such measures as this policy would have didated i and 
instead of considering in what manner this trade might 
be encouraged, and brought into the Port of London, 
they regarded it with apprehension as a rival to their 
exclusive privileges, and from this fear forced it into fo¬ 
reign conveyances. The Legislature, liowever, viewed 
this trade in a different light, and saw that it was not 
only beneficial to Lidia, w.here it augmented the pro- 
duflive labour, and of course the revenue of that coun¬ 
try, but that it would be highly advantage'ous to this, 
by the duties it must pay, by the additional industry k 
must create, and by making London the mart of its sale 
instead of foreign parts. 

On this principle Government wisely afled in 1793, 
when, tliey renewed the charter of the Company ; and 
by the Add of Parliament which was then-passed, the 
I.egislature changed the state of the exclusive privileges 
which had been oiiginally granted to the Company.— 
Th's ad conferred on private merchants the rights not, 
only of exporting goods from England to India to a 
Ccr: m amount, but also /be right of importing Indian 
commodity's to England. From the spirit in which this 
• light was conceded, and from the words in which it is 

expressed 
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expressed, it appears evidently to have been the inten¬ 
tion of the l.cgislaturc to give every reasonable facility 
to a trade which they justly conceived must be so bene¬ 
ficial to India and England, and which they as justly 
imagined might be so condu(5ted as to put an end to ail 
those complaints and bickerings which were for ever 
inflaming the counsels of the Directors, and, by depriv¬ 
in' foreigners of the aid of a British capital, force them 
to employ their own. This was tlie plan devised with 
wisdom for the destrud:ion of clandestine trade, in which 
Jt promises to be completely successful, and to afford 
most important adv ntages to the Company and British 
India, if the false alirm^ of the Directors are not per¬ 
mitted to over-rule the judgment of Parliament. 

On this single hinge turns the whole dispute between 
the Diredtors and ciic Private Merchants. The Mer¬ 
chants contend that instead of ail that facility being 
granted to their trade, by which alone tliLV could enjoy 
the rights that had been granted to them, the Diredtors 
had thrown insuperable obstacles in their way. The 
Diredlors, on the other hand, acknowledge in some 
degree the justness of these complaints, but rest their vin¬ 
dication of what is past on those circumstances of the 
war, which they could neither prevent nor control,— 
In regard.to the future, they ai,sert that the facilities 
which the Merchants demand for carrying on this trade 
are full of danger to their Ciiartered Rights, and lead 
in their efledls to Colonization, arid ultimately to the 
annihilation of the Company. I'hese are such exagge¬ 
rated fears, that they scarcely merit a serious answer i 
they have, however, been very ably ans.vercd and fully 
refuted i and it now remains to be proved, whether th-e 
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narrow policy of the Court of Dire<2:ors, or the enlarged 
and enlightened principle of the Legislature, lhall pre¬ 
vail. If it (hould, unhappily, be the former, it will 
have a most pernicious eiFc{5l: in India, and it is not 
within the compass of my understanding to con¬ 
ceive how the Company are to employ the ma- 
nufadlurers and realise their revenues, for they cer¬ 
tainly have not the means, at present, of procuring 
any considerable investment for themselves, nor is it 
likely they should have for some years to come. If, 
therefore, a necessity on their parts prevent their pro¬ 
curing an investment of any considerable amount, and 
a mistaken policy prohibit other persons employing the 
manufacturers of India, what is to become of that 
country ? In my poor opinion, to overlook all the im¬ 
mediate evils that must ensue, and to see only the danger 
of colonization and revolution, is like looking at a 
prospect through the reversed end of a telescope ; you 
may imagine, that you have placed the objeCt at a 
greater distance, but it is as near to you as ever—all 
the effect of this incongruous conduCt will be, to make 
it more difficult to apply a remedy to an instant and 
dangerous complaint. 

AX FNGLISHMAX 

Loudon, Jan, ^23, J 802. 
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LETTER V. 


To the Proprietors of East India Stock. 

It appears to be necessary to examine, without fui- 
ther delay, into the Origin of the eleven Proposi¬ 
tions relative to Private Trade (styled a Basis only, by 
the Chancellor of His Majesty’s Exchequer) and the 
disposition with which tlie Directors appear to have 
offered them in place of the Resolutions annexed to 
>^*heir Report. You will recolleft, that at the General 
Court, on the 28th May, the Report and Resolutions 
were approved almost by acclamation ; that argument 
was said to be exhausted, and convidion so manifest 
and decided, as to leave nothing further to be done, 
but to ad without delay upion the principles those Re¬ 
solutions detailed. Yet when that Report came to be 
considered by the Board of Commissioners with the in- 
strudions which Mr. Charles Grant liad prepared to 
accompany it to India, it was found that the opinions 
of the Court of.Diredors were not opposed only by 
discontented, interested, and ungrateful servants, but 
that snen in the highest offices of the State, and distin¬ 
guished charaflers in Parliament, entertained the same 
sentiments, and differed as widely from the conclusions 
so hastily adopted in Leadenhall-street. The best proof 
of this is, that no orders on the subjed have at this 
distant day (27th January, 1802) received the sandion 
of Government to be transmitted to India. Was the 
‘/'General Cdurt right then in rejeding all further adi 
vice ? I trust that, in candour, the most ardent at that 
meeting, will now acknowledge that the proposition of 
. C 3 their 
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their opponents was not so totally destitute of common 
sense and discretion. Another circumstance which oc¬ 
curred at that time is well deserving your attention, 
and that is, the anxiety the Directors affccd'd to feel 
for the dignity of the Proprietors in their circular letter 
of the ist of June. Had that feeling positively existed, 
would it have been possil)le that they should have de¬ 
signedly left you totally in ignorance from that day to 
this, in rcspetfl to the state of this important question ? 
If such a marked ncgledt does not satisfy you in what 
degree of respetfl you really stand v,ith these genrlemer^ 
who profess to hold their offices by your favour, there 
is an influence operating which has not tlae Constitution ' 
of this Company for its guide, or there is an infatuation 
prevailing equally inimical to it. Mad they adled as 
most accountable agents would have done, I should not 
have to depend upon other public channels to enable me 
to slate—that after long negociation, after repeated ef¬ 
forts, and after finding the Board of Commissioners not 
to be moved from their opinion ; that this business 
“ involved more than merely commercial considerations i 
embracing points of great political importance, deeply 
afFe(ffing the interests of the State,”) the Dircdiors de¬ 
sisted from their ineffectual attempts to transmit these 
impolitic orders to India, and changed the course of their 
negociations from the Board of India Commissioners to 
the Treasury. 

As the meeting of Parliament approached, their ap- ‘ 
prehensions were increased j they found they had but 
one alrcrnaidve; the claims of the merchants were scl^ 
just, that the Treasury would not piotedf rherrj unless 
fhey came forward with some concessions, and granted 

to 
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lo the Private Traders some of those facilities which 
they hitherto had denied. When Sir William Pulte« 
ney’s motion was on the point of being made in the 
House of Commons, they reludantiy declared to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that they would confirm 
Lord Wellesley’s plan for the two ensuing seasons, and 
for a further expeiiment they offered these eleven pro¬ 
positions as a basis ; at least such was the account given 
by the Minister in his place : and in consequence the 
House saw no occasion to appoint a Committee to cx- 
^ amine into a matter that wms compromised. I do not 
now find fault with this compromise, as it was under¬ 
stood in the House ; but there will be reason to question 
it presently. 

I must stop here to beg you will review the conduct 
of your Court of Directors. They came with suppli¬ 
cation even to the General Court, for they individually 
canvassed most of the members in favour of their Re¬ 
port, and they obtained the instruction they wished. 
Having thus a positive duty to discharge, at their own 
request, for the performance of which they were re¬ 
sponsible to yoii, what have they done ? Why, insensi¬ 
ble of y'*)ur rights, though bound as much as duty could 
bind a public body, they have treated you with total 
inattentiqn, and instead of executing what you had 
positively direCfed them to carry into effect, they have, 
as soon as they found opposition from Government, of-, 
fered a concession, without even asking your consent, 
or referring to you for your approbation j and although 
it is in a point that they solemnly declared would even- 
tually be attended with ruin to the Company. Where 
are your privileges, where are .your rights, if the Di- 
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rc<£lors arc justified in such condu< 5 l as. this I Look to 
the tenor of the orders the Directors were desirous of 
sending to India in June last, and the solemn declara¬ 
tions they made in favour of them : but now they are 
willing to give up those opinions, and to adopt, with 
certain qualifications, the plans of their opponents; 
yet, you, whose property and whose charter they arc 
sporting with, are not even to be informed of what’s 
going forward, or to have an opportunity of making 
your eledion, whether your affairs shall be conduded 
under the regulations you and they so lately preferred ; 
or whether the reasons they can now assign are sufficient 
to convince you, as well as them, that what you so pe¬ 
remptorily resolved, had better be rescinded. If this 
sort of condud shall find its advocates, it is a very power¬ 
ful evidence indeed, that there is too much reason to 
believe Sir William Pulteney was correct when he 
stated this Company to be over-ruled by an Aristocracy 
of thirty. 

Such was the origin of these eleven propositions j 
their tendency and effed I shall not say much of; be¬ 
cause, whatever there might be in them' to make the 
'House of Commons believe that they intended a fair 
experiment between the British and India built ships, 
there is a mysteiious circumstance attending this trans- 
adion, which you have a right t(> call upon your Di- 
redors to explain, for it at present exposes them to the 
imputation of not having been sincere in any such in¬ 
tention. Mr. Addington, Lord Glcnbervie, indeed 
the House in general, understood that these eleven pro¬ 
positions contained only the terms of an experiment^ by 
which it would be tried whether British ships were pre¬ 
ferable 



icrable to India ships for the trade in question; not a 
single member entertained an idea, as far as can be 
, learned from the debate, that all India built ships were to 
be excluded totally from this navigation, except under 
contra6ls in conformity with the eleven Resolutions : 
but this appears to have been the design of the Direc* 
tors, even before they knew what the sense of Parlia¬ 
ment might be ; for after the Chairman and Deputy 
had held a conference with the Minister on the morn¬ 
ing previous to the debate on Sir William Pulteney's 
motion, they called a sei-ret Court of Diredtors, and of 
that secret meeting they have very lately given us the 
\|bllowing record: 

‘ At a secret Court of Directors, held on Wednes- 
'day, the 25th of November, 1801, the Chairman 
‘ acquainted .the Court that the Deputy and himself 

* waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer this 

* morning, and that at the conference some amend- 

* ments were proposed to be made to a paper, contain- 
' ing the sentiments of the Special Committee, which 
' the Chairs were yesterday desired to state to Mr. 
' Addington. The said paper, as amended, was then 
' read and approved, being as follows, viz. The 
" Committee conceive that the propositions herewith 
" enclosed are calculated to meet the wishes of his 
" Majesty’s Ministers, and to form the basis of a final 

and satisfactory arrangement, but as much depends 
" on the manner in which this arrangement shall be 
made knoWn in India, the Committee presume, that 
the best mode by which it can be done, will be by 
“ paragraphs to India, to be approved of by the Board 
of Commissioners. In these the Court will acquaint 

** ^^a^quis 
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Marqur, Wellesley, they ronfirni the agrecinenr 
Vviiich he ii.is made with the ov^-ners of Indian Shi])s 
“ taken up for t!ie Rerl Sea, for one voyage to Iiu- 
rope ; and that the same, in the discretion of Mar- 
“quis Wdlesky, be extended to all the ships engaged 
in that service, provided they, or the ships built to re- 
place such as may iiave been lost or disabled, leave 
“India before the ist of April iSo."?. But as-his 
“ Lordship cannot have received in India the whole 
“ of the information necessary to enable him to form a 
“ corred judgment Oii a subjLd which is of a most ex 
“ tensive nature, the Committee, in consenting to con- 
“ firm the conrraftc enreied info, cannot agree to ex- 
“ tend the principle in the inantrr before proposed by 
“ his Lordship. And the Couit will therefore dlrcei, 
“ that no ocher teak, or India built ship, shall be em- 
“ ployed on a voyage to Isurope, except under, and 
“in confoimity vith the eleven Resoliitions sanc- 
“tiontd bv flic C<nirr of Idircelors on the j/tn 
“ instant.” 

' And the CJiairman afid Ii>epu7 were reqursitsl 
to transmit a copy of the above pap!r to the Right 
‘ Honourable the Chancellor of the I xchequer.’ 

This Resolution, in the first place, ebandons a point 
that had been strongly and frequently uiiisred on, and 
admits the paragraphs shall be sent to the lioard of 
Commissioners for approbation. So that they no longt r 
contend tliat it is purely a commercial question. In 
the next place, it shews a great want of confidence in 
Marquis Wellesley, and a strong disinclination to allow 
a sufficiency of Indian tonnage for the seasons of 1802-], 
\yhich was clearly promised in the House of Com¬ 
mons, 
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mons, either in ships that had been in the Red Sea, or 
^othcr Indian Ships to that amount. But lastly, it declares, 
•to the astonishment, it must be, of every one, that no 
Uher teak or Indian built ship shall be employed in a voyage 

• to llurope^ except under^ and in conformity with^ the eleven. 
Resolutions. This clearly shews that they were resolved 
to consider the eleven propositions as 2^ definitive arrange- 

- ment\ although no such thing appears on the face of 
them i although the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained them dilFereniiy ; and although they knew 
.Vhe House of Parliament was that very day to give 
tl'icir opinion upon them. The time, the manner, and 

• the contents of this paper are equally extraordinary; 
they arc pointed out, that they may be explained, and 
1 do hope, that you will at least agree with me in this, 
that whenever your Direftors submit any thing to the 
Minister for the information of the House of Com¬ 
mons, they ought not to leave the Company subject 
ro the imputation of having kept back any part of 
their case. 


AN ENGLISH MAN. 


J Amdahl, Jute C7, ISU'J. 


LETTER Yl. 

To the Erojirietors of East India Stock. 

IN my last I had the honour to state to you the ori¬ 
gin of the eleven propositions, as well as the secret 
resolution of the Court of Directors respedting them.— 
I shall now proceed to lay before you a few observa¬ 
tions on the debate which Mr, Woodfall reports to have 

taken 
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taken place upon those propositions ; and upon the sub- 
je( 5 l of Indian Private Trade on the 25th of November 
last. The debate was opened by Sir William Pulteney^ 
in a very masterly manner, explaining the different 
situations of the India Company, from its first establish¬ 
ment * to the time it acquired territory and sovereignty 
in India i and from thence dovrn to 1793, when the' 
Parliament thought it expedient that the Company 
should no longer enjoy the trade totally exclusive of all 
other British subjefts ; but that a further term should 
be granted to them of the territories in India, together’ 
with their exclusive trade, certain Imitations .— 

This was a new compact between the Public and the 
Company, at a period when their exclusive rights were 
at an end; and the principal condition in this new' com¬ 
pact was, to convey certain rights to the British 
merchants in England, and those resident in India, un¬ 
der which they were to have a share in the trade be¬ 
tween our Asiatic territories and the port of London. 
To this Ad: I beg to recommend your particular atten¬ 
tion, that you may not be misled into a belief that you 
still possess an entire exclusive right to tliis trade, and 
that what the private merchants enjoy is through .the 
favour and indulgence of the India Company ; whereas 
their right stands upon the very same foundation with 
your own ; and their complaint now is, that the Com¬ 
pany do not perform their part of the compad, inas¬ 
much as they obstrud the private trade, instead of grant¬ 
ing it all those facilities which the merchants consider 
themselves entitled to. Sir William Pulteney thought 
their representations so well founded (and he is not a 
man who takes up any matter hastily) that after calling 

foi 
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" for a variety of papers, he acknowledged the Case to 
be deservin gof serious investigation ; and we find, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Woodfall, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declared his opinion to be, that the Court 
of Dire( 5 lors had not given those facilities which, Ijf 
the decision of Farliamenty they were required to ex- 
tend to the Private Trade.” Under such a circum- 
_stance of imputed neglecfl, is it safe, or is it just, for the 
Dirc( 5 lors to come forward and say their chartered rights 
are infringed ? May not your charter rather be ques¬ 
tioned on the ground of their negligence, and is it not 
the duty of this Company to shew a readiness to make 
'.amends for this error, rather than to enter into a contest 
where there is almost a general acknowledgment that 
they have been deficient in the performance of their part 
' of the contratd: ? 

It is stated by Mr. Woodfall, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declared, that the assertion w'ould be 
found to be groundless that British subjedls were nor 
allow'ed those advantages which were given to the 
. foreign trader.” Yet how easy is it to shew, that 
the foreign merchant is not restrained from buying or 
selling any articles, not totally frohibitedy while the Bri¬ 
tish merchant is expressly forbidden to deal in almo’St all 
that would interfere with the Company’s investment— 
that the foreign merchant has the advantage of loading 
his own ship-, and sailing at his own times, w'hile the 
British merchant is not to be allowed to do cither, it 
'the Directors prevail in the present contest—that die 
foreign merchant sails at a lower freight, and lower 
charges, with the full benefit of all his own industry 
and expedition, while the British merchant is subjected 

to 
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to a higher and arbitrary freight, and all his own per¬ 
sonal d iligente and exertion rendered of no avail to 
him. It is superfluous to stale other, but inferior con¬ 
siderations ; these are suflicient to prove that the fo¬ 
reign merchant has many advantages over the British., 
The Minister appeared to be sensible of the state of 
ship timber in this country, and acknowledged ” that 
“ every plan for cffeiHng a rediidlion in the price of it 
** was deserving of the most serious attentioni” he 
also allowed, that ** the Priv^fte Trade was of very high 
consequence; it presented new openings for the 
“ commerce, and new encouragements to the manu- 
** factures of the mother country.” As to the objec-. 
tions, and the apprehensions of the Directors, he ap¬ 
pears to have treated them with no great ceremony.— 
The argument about Lascars appeared to his mind' 
extremely feeble and inconclusive.” As to coloni¬ 
zation, “ he did not view the danger from this fource 
in a light so strong as that exhibited in the Report;” 
and he is faid to have concluded with a declaration, 
that he was ready ro support any fair proposition for . 
“ cQjnpelling the Court of Dire<iicrs to comply with the 
wishes of Parliament, as expressed in the Ad of 1793, 
to grant to the private trade every necessary degree 
“ of facility.” 

I should have been happy to have found any of the 
Diredors of the Company entering into the merits of 
the case; and arguing it upon fuch grounds, for a mo¬ 
nopoly cannot exist unless it can be well defended: and* 
abuse of persons, or general assertions, are not the means 
which convince an enlightened assembly. If any man 
should say to me “ that the merchants in India were 

“ children 
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children rUing against their parents; servants labour- 
ing to subvert the interests of their masters; and 
that their claiiiis were of an illegitimate description 
against the chartered rights of a legitimate body/’ I 
should ansv;er, let them be inquired into; the mer- 
chaiirs make no claims of such a description; and in 
the opinion of many they are labouring to support, in¬ 
stead of subvert, the interests of the Company: for 
their claims are approved by numbers of those who arc 
best acquainted with Indian politics and commerce. 

If any man should say “ that It was uniformly found 
“ that the trade of the Company decreased, as that of 
the private merchants advanced,” I should refer him 
to the accounts publKlied from the India House, which 
prov^e the reverse; and that the trade of the Company 
and Private Trvide have progressively and mutually in¬ 
creased. 

If any man should say, that the foreign trade has 
increased of late years more than ever,” 1 should 
answer, examine your own Report, and you will find all 
the Diredlors declaring the very contrary. 

If any man should s.iy, that ihcsc very men, in the 
last year, ading as private traders, their investments 
“ being on board private ships which sailed singly, they 
reached India long before the Company’s fleet, 
which was obliged to wait the completion of all their 
cargoes, and sail in company with convoy, by which 
means the private ships had not only forestalled the 
markets there before their arrival, but bought up 
new freights of India goods for remittance to Kng- 
" land, to forcstal them here also,” 1 should answer, 
that the ships of the merchants alwavs sailed wnth con- 
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voy, but it was with’the earliest convoy they could join.; 
they could nor, however, forcstal the markets in pre¬ 
judice to the Company, because the Company have, 
their stated periods for sales by audion, and would not 
deviate from their system, whether they got to India a 
little sooner or a little later, and the generality of the 
private cargpes the Company do not deal in. And as 
to cargoes of India goods for sale in Europe, I should 
answer, that the merchants could not forestal the Com¬ 
pany here, because all the ships come home with the 
same convoy, and the Diredors themselves determined 
at what periods the private goods should be sold, which 
uniformly has been after their own. But why do the 
Diredors in all such arguments as this carefully omit 
how much foreigners can forestal and rival them ? of 
which more shall be said another day. 

If any man should say, That whenever permission 
** was granted for the India built ships to conic to Eu- 
" rope, the private merchants would not load upon 
the Company’s ships, by which c eans their tonnage 
remained unoccupied,” I sholild answer, that the 
records of the India House will shew the Governors 
have more than once been obliged to allow India built 
ships to come home, becaufe the Diredors had hot 
supplied a sufEciency of British tonnage; that the Com¬ 
pany’s tonnage "has not remained unoccupied from such 
a cause, but that the merchants solicit to be allowed the 
use of India shipping for very evident reasons, which 
have been too often detailed already to make it expedi¬ 
ent to repeat them here. 

If any man should find fault with Marquis Wellesley 
for giving leave to the Indian built ships to come to 

Europe 
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Europe in fourteen days after his arrival, I should an¬ 
swer that if he did jo, he did it in consequence, not only 
of what he learned in India, but from that confirming 
• all he had understood upon the subjeft while he was 
here, and a Member of the Board of India Commis¬ 
sioners, and that all the experience he has since had in 
four years convinces him he was right, and every ser¬ 
vant abroad agrees with him, as well as the late and 
actual President of the India Board at home j but the 
most extraordinary part of this case is, that it turns out 
to be mere assertion j for instead of fourteen days, Mar- 
•quis Wellesley was in Bengal five months before he 
granted permission to a single ship j he arrived on the 
17th of May, 1798, and his first orders on this subjed 
are given on the 5th of Odober following. 

If any man should say, that a French agent had 
‘‘ offered the Company ten per cent, over and above 
the cost of their investments in India, and to bring 
" the same home in French bottomsand ask, “ How 
then could any private trader supply France with In- 
** dia goods cheaper than the East India Company?*' 
I should answer, that no such agreement was ever 
made; that probably an old Diredor was the best able 
to explain this matter, as one was sent upon such an 
embassy to Paris, but returned with only a long bill fot 
th^ charges of his hospitality. The I^^ench, in short, 
learnt all they wi shed or all they could; and then coolly 
dismissed the Ambassador with an apology, which, if re¬ 
port says true, was sufficiently mortifying. But I should 
also state, that with ten. per cent, added to the prime 
cost, if the French exerted the diligence, and pradised 
the economy of private merchants, they w^ould evm 
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then have come into fhc market as cheap as the English 
East India Company, over whom they would also have 
had a farther advantage in respe6t to duties. 

If any man should say, “ that he had the fullest’ 
‘‘ proofs of many of the documents which found their , 
“ way to England being actually fabricated in England, 
” and sent out to India in order to find their way back 
“ in an authentic shape,*' I should answer, that if he 
were a Dire<fi:or of the Company, there was a duty he 
had laid himself under, which called loudly upon him 
to exhibit thofe proofs, and bring down on the parties 
all the indignation of the Company j and until he had 
done that, he had no right to credit for such general 
assertions in any other place. That such things exist 
is not within my belief, but if a man in office volunta¬ 
rily and publicly declares he h2.s the fullest proof of such 
occurrences, his constituents may very reasonably add. 
Ton ought then to exhibit them ; at least so say I as one 
of them. 

AN ENGUSILMAN. 

London, Jan. 30, 


LETrER VII. 

To the Proprietor of East India Stock. 

As the question between the Directors of the East 
India Company and the Private Merchants respeding 
the trade of India is more and more developed, it 
must necessarily force itself upon your attention in com¬ 
mon with the rest of the public. All are beginning to 
feel its deep importance to the prosperity of this great 

commercial 
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' commercial empire j and howe.ver temporary events 
and interests may suspend its discussion by Parlia¬ 
ment, nothing can finally prevent its decision by that 
great ultimate tribunal, but a cordial accommodation 
between the contending parties on the principles of 
the A6t of 1793, from which the Company, as well as 
the private merchants, derive all their rights. 

Before that stature the right of the Company to the 
Indian trade, as against the British merchant, whether 
in India or England, was pcrfedly exclusive; the Le¬ 
gislature, adhiated by a narrow and short-sighted po¬ 
licy, had endeavoured to extinguish that commercial 
spirit, which animates Englishmen in whatever climate 
of the globe they may reside. To remedy this great 
and growing evil was one of the principal objeds of 
national policy in framing the Aci of 1793. The pe¬ 
riod was favourable to these efforts ; for by the convul¬ 
sions that shook the Continent of Europe, and by the 
war that had broken our, the foreign commercial sys¬ 
tem was deranged; the monopoly of the East India 
Company was expiring; and it was hoped by limiting 
that monopoly for the future, and by granting a license 
to private commerce both to and from India, under the 
shelter and protedion of the Company, that not only 
all British wealth might be again diverted from foreign 
ch/nnels, but the manufaduies, revenues, and naviga¬ 
tion of the British empire in India and Europe, might 
be sensibly increased by this new accession of com¬ 
merce. 

To ensure the attainment of these salutary ends the 
Parliament, by the Ad of I793> introduced, under 
limitations, a new party and a new interest into the 
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Indian commerce; this new party was the whole body 
of private British merchants resident either in our Eu¬ 
ropean or Indian empire j this new interest was prima¬ 
rily the commercial interest of thofc merchants, but 
ultimately the commercial and financial interest of the 
Stare. The ancient exclusive privileges of the Company 
were renewed to a certain point only; the monopoly, 
or rather the pre-emption of the most valuable and im¬ 
portant articles of the trade was continued to them; 
and lest the introduction of the private merchants might 
serve as a handle for the infringement of their just 
rights and the foundation of illicit traffic, the whole of 
the new trade was subjected, praCtically, to the super¬ 
intendance and direction of the Company: But on 
the other hand, lest their jealousy and uncontrouled 
power might induce and enable them to stifle this infant 
commerce, a paramount fuperintendance of the Private 
Trade is given to the Commissioners of the Board of 
Controul, as trustees for the public, and to them the 
merchants are directed to look in the first instance for 
remedy against any infringement of their rights by the 
India Company. Doubts have been entertained by 
men conversant in legal and political topics as to the 
extent of the powers vested in the Board of Contcoul 
for the protection and support of the Private Trade j to 
these doubts I wish at present principally to draw yeur 
attention, because, on the one hand, if Parliament has 
already established a tribunal adequate to the determi¬ 
nation of controversies between the Company and the 
Private Merchants, the decisions and aCts of that tri¬ 
bunal should supersede the necessity of an application to 
the Legislature; if, on the other hand, the powers al- 

read) 
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ready vested in the Board of Controul are inadequate 
to their end, it is full time for Parliament to interfere, 
to explain and amend their own afb, and bestow such 
additional powers as may suffice to shelter and encou¬ 
rage the trade they have established for the benefit of 
the country. 

A right without a remedy is an absurdity in Legis¬ 
lation, and almost a contradidion in terms j that cer¬ 
tain rights are vested in the private traders by the A< 5 t 
of 1793 it is impossible to deny; they are detailed in 
almost every sedion from the 8ist to the loist. After 
a perusal of these I say it is impossible to deny that the 
private traders possess many valuable rights; and that 
the remedy for the infringement of them is an order 
from the Board of Commissioners, is equally clear, for 
it is specially provided by the Ad. 

But it is in the power of the Diredors to comply 
with all the provisions of the statute, and yet utterly to 
frustrate its policy and annihilate the Private Trade by 
vexatious and cumbrous regulations. They dired the 
periods at which the ships conveying the Private Trade 
shall sail both from England and India; they distribute 
the cargoes at their pleasure. Let us for an instant sup¬ 
pose them obstinately bent to exert this power for the 
most pernicious purposes ; let us suppose them resolute 
in disposing the cargoes of the private merchants in the 
most inconvenient manner, and unreasonably delaying 
the dispatch of the private ships; have the merchants 
no remedy ? Must this commerce, sanctioned and cn- 
couraged by the Legislature, perish without hope of 
redrefs ? 

D 3 In 
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In my opinion the Legislature has not been so im¬ 
provident j though it was impossible for any Acl of 
Parliament to provide specially for every possible case, 
it has given general powers to the Board of Commission¬ 
ers sufficiently extensive to counteradt any contumaci¬ 
ous resistance of the Company to the British commerce. 
I know that in the cases I have supposed no special 
power is given by the statute to the Commissioners to 
order the distribution of the cargoes or the dispatch of 
the vessels, but I contend that they have a general 
power by the Adt to superintend the Private Trade, as 
ultimately interwoven with the general prosperity of 
the British empire, with its manufaflures, commerce, 
navigation and revenues j and that such orders as they 
may issue on these subjeds for the advancement of the 
policy adopted by the A6t of 1793, are binding on the 
Diredors, 

AN ENGLISH'I \N. 

London, Feh. L 5 , 180 '- 


LETTER VllL 

To the Tropriefors of East India Storic, . 

In the conclusion of my last letter I conten 4 ed tliat 
the Commissioners for the affairs of India are vested 
by the Ad of 1793, with a general power to su¬ 
perintend the Private Trade, and that their orders 
on this head are binding on the Court of Diredors. 
I admit that the whole “ exclusive'^ trade of India 
is vested in the Company by the 71st sed. of the Ad 
^793> su6jed, nevertheless, to the several li- 

mitations 



“ mitations, conditions, and regulations in the Adt 
“contained;” that by the i6th sedlion, '^nothing in 
“ the Adt contained shall extend to give the Board of 
“ Commissioners power to issue or send any orders or 
“ instructions which do not relate to points connetled 
“ 'voith the Civil or Military Government, or Revenues 
, “ of the British territories or possessions in India.”— 
On the other hand, it must be conceded to me, that by 
the 9th seftion the Board of Commissioners are vested 
with full power and authority to superintend, dire( 5 b, and 
controul all a£ts, operations, and concerns, which in 
any wise relate to, or concern the civil or military Go- 
vernment or Revenues “ of the Company’s territories in 
“ the East Indies;” under which of these clauses, ads 
and orders operating on the Private Trade arrange 
themselves is the sole question. 

The genuine construction of the i6th sedion I take 
to be, that the Board of Commissioners shall not inter¬ 
fere with the trade of the East India Company, but 
that they shall be allowed to carry it on in the manner 
which they shall judge most profitable to themselves : 
It is derived from the Ad of 1784, framed long before 
the Private Trade was thought of, and is calculated to 
_ tax this strong line of limitation to the powers of the 
Comiphsioners, that they shall not in any case under 
pretence of political interests interfere with the private 
affairs of the Company. Can it be contended that the 
Private Trade i s within the same line of distindion? 
A^e the Commissioners prohibited in any case to inter-* 
fere with that ? So far from it that in many cases they 
are expressly direded to interfere, and are in the stridest 
sense constituted the trustees of the public for the pro- 
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tc£lion of that trade against the Cortjpany. It is im¬ 
possible that the i6th seftion should have any relation 
whatever to the Private Trade, unless the Legislature 
who first framed that limitation in the year 1784, can 
be supposed to have foreseen a trade which had its ori¬ 
gin in 1793. 

If I were asked, whether any particular matter were 
within the jurisdidion of the Board of Commissioners, 
I should regulate my answer by inquiring, not whe¬ 
ther it was a commercial matter, but in the words of 
the statute, whether it related to points connedted 
wfith the civil and military Goverment, or the Reve- 
nues” of British India, Does not the Private Trade 
relate to those points ? Is not its encouragement or 
depression inseparably conneded with the increase of 
the manufactures, wealth, population, and revenues of 
our Eastern territories ? 1 think all men must agree 

in a proposition so self-evident, and overall such matters 
the A6b of 1793 has given to the Commissioners a clear 
authority. 

The late President of the Board of Commissioners, 
under whose auspices the Ad of 1793 was framed, has 
declared his decided sentiments, that the great question 
which is at present agitated relative to the permission of 
Indian shipping in the Private 'Trade, is within *chf po¬ 
licy of that statute, by asserting in a letter read in Par¬ 
liament, that “ if the difficulty which had now occurred, 
“ had come under consideration, there could be no doubt 
that it would likewise have been expressly provided 
for in the Ad.’* 

The present Board of Commissioners must entertain 
a similar opinion, for they say in their letter to the. 

Court 
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Court of Dircdors of the 2d June last, the proposi- 
* tion, extended as it is, fixing permanently and finally 
the condition of the Private Trade, and confining it 
** solely to British ships, appears to us to involve in it 
" much more than merely commercial considerations, 
" and to embrace points of great political importance, 
" which may in their consequences deeply afFedt the 
inte'rests of the State.’" That the Diredors are not 
' very consistent in an opposite interpretation of the law 
may reasonably be presumed from their repeatedly sub¬ 
mitting their orders on this subjed to the Board, which, 
if not subjed to their controul, is quite superfluous, as 
no orders but such as are alterable by the Board, are 
required to be laid before them by the statute. Nay; 
they seem finally to have adopted a similar opinion 
by their Resolution of the 25ch November laft, which 
‘ is among the papers lately submitted to the Proprie¬ 
tors, in which they state, “ that the best way to make 
their arrangements on this subjed known in India, 
will be by paragraphs ^0 le approved by the Conmis-^ 
siuners.^' 

It is certainly incumbent on the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners to be thoroughly convinced that authority over 
rhis subjed is delegated to them by Parliament before 
t hey , feature to exercise it; but, having once attained 
that convidion, I do most earnestly hope, as a proprie¬ 
tor and as a friend to the East India Company, that 
they will not shrink from their duty, but that they will 
set themselves thoroughly to investigate the question, 
and settle it in such a manner as will best reconcile the 
interests of all. If doubt or diffidence should obstrud 
this salutary exercise of their powers. Parliament must 
i be 
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be the final arbiters, and how far the interposition of 
Parliament is favourable to the interests of the Com¬ 
pany, and wh'lat thanks the Proprietors owe to the. 
Executive Body for referring a matter which it is yet 
in their power to accommodate, to that Tribunal, fu¬ 
ture experience, added to the past, will, I fear, soon 
teach us. 

In my next I shall consider the question, how far the 
interference of the Legislature on this subjedh can be 
considered as any violation or infringement of the Com¬ 
pany’s charter. 

AN ENGUSH.MAN 

London, Teh.d, 1802 . 


LPyPTER IX. 

To the Proprietors of East India Stock. 

In my last I detailed to you my reasons for thinking 
that, as the Legislature have indisputably vested certain 
rights in the Private Traders, independent of the will 
of the PXst India Company, it has likewise delegated 
to the Commissioners for the Affairs of India powers 
fully adequate to the enforcement of them on the part 
of the public. But if this on full consideration should 
turn out to be a casus omissus^ if it should appear that 
Parliament have given to the merchants of this coun¬ 
try and of British India privileges absolutely essential 
to the condueff of their trade, but have pointed out nc 
specific mode of redressing the violation of them, it 
seems to me a proposition almost too clear for argument, 
“ that it becomes the duty of the Legislature to sup- 
ply the acknowledged defefts in the Adi of 1793, 
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by explaining and amending it, to assert and esta- 
blish those rights which, though clearly created, 
“ were left improteded by that statute, and to establish 
the Private Trade between Great Britain and India on 
a foundation never again to be shaken,'* 

But, say the Directors, the Legislature have no right 
to explain and amend the Act of 1793 ; it is a breach of 
<l4e charter of the East India Company. The Chair¬ 
man tells Mr. Addington, in his letter of the 7 th of No¬ 
vember 1801, that though he is sensible that the 
“ East India Company are strongly implicated with the 
public Government of the country, and that it may 
appear ungracious on their part to oppose legal rights 
" in the rigid letter of their compaCl to any reasonable 
“ change which the public interest may seem to re- 
quire yet in another part he says, “To undefined 
claims, urged before the Legislature on grounds of 
“ political expediency, the East India Company, I ap- 
“ prehend, are compelled to oppose their rights, found- 
ed on a deliberate compact with the public, after a 
“ laborious and minute discussion, confirmed by Par- 
“ liament.” 

This is speaking a very bold language i whether it be 
equally prudent, the event must determine. What is 
it biit.dcciaring that though “ the measure proposed 
“ be reasonable, and the public interest seems to rc- 
“ quire it,’* yet the Minister dares not support it in 
parliament against the power of the East India Com¬ 
pany ; that they will shelter themselves under the rigid 
letter of their compadt, will raise an unanimous cla- 
-mour that their chartered rights are invaded, and will 

jtssail the public car with an argument, which I quote 

literally 
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literally from the Chairman’s letter, “ If the rights of 
“ the Company may be narrowed, they may also be 
** overturned, and it must be understood in future that 
“ those who form compacits with the State, hold what 
they have understood to be rights during the good 
“ pleasure of Parliament ?” 

That this line of condu( 5 l might probably be pur¬ 
sued by the Direftors in the present case, was foresee 
by Mr. Pitt during the last session of Parliament from 
some symptoms that broke out in a conversation, which' 
took place in the House of Commons on the 12th. of 
last June. How that great Statesman treated it may be 
worthy the attention of the Proprietors, and perhaps 
even of the Dire( 5 lors. You will find in Mr. Wood- 
fall’s account of what passed on that day the following 
passages of Mr. Pitt’s speech ; ” He found it was the 
'' intention of some Gentlemen to endeavour to raise 
** clamour, as if the charter of the East India Com- 
pany and the rights they held under it were attack- 
*'■ ed j but that would not do ; the question, whether 
the subje< 5 ls of this country in India should be per- 
mitted to carry on their own commerce in their own 
“ shipping, had nothing to do with the charter or rights 
of the Company.” Such is Mr. Pitt’s opinion,, and 
perhaps on examination we may find it is eqtiajly found 
ed in reason, in law, and in policy. 

It is true that by the A<ft of 1793, general sii- 
perintendance of the Private 'I'rade was vested in, cr 
rather confided to the Company ; but it should be re¬ 
collected that this was a trust reposed in them, for the 
joint benefit of themselves and the public, not an arbi¬ 
trary power to be exerted according to their capricious 

discretion : 
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iscretion : One end pursued by the Legislature in that 
rovision was, I admit, to preserve the monopoly of 
le Company in certain articles of merchandize frojf 
nVasion, and to prote( 5 l the revenue from fraud, but 
nother end, which they no less anxiously looked to 
vas, the encouragement and promotion of the Private 
Trade by every practicable facility and liberal indulgence, 
ind this latter objecT: they considered as it really is, 
.‘qually conducive to the prosperity of the nation and 
>f the East India Company. 

The Directors are so totally occupied by their attach¬ 
ment to their own rights, that they seem to have quite 
forgotten those of the Private Merchants. These latter 
have a right to an assignment of their tonnage by the 
East India Company in such vessels as may best con¬ 
tribute to the success of this valuable branch of com¬ 
merce, by the lowness, as well of their freight as of other 
charges appurtenant to their voyage ; they have a right 
that their convenience should be consulted as far as it ia 
pradicable in the shipping of their cargoes and dispatch 
of their ships. 1 know not on what principle it can be 

contended that the privileges of the merchants are less 
sacred than the prerogatives of the Company. If it 
should finally appear that the Directors have been in ai> 
habitual and systematic course of violating the rights of 
others', given and secured by the same Ad which consti¬ 
tutes their charter, and the preservation of which forms 
one of the conditions of it, with what- face can they 
stand up in the House of Commons and complain of 
an infraftion of their charter, were even such an infrac¬ 
tion attempted ? I am afraid it might be asked, what 
right they had to stand upon the rigid letter of a com- 

pa.'t 
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pa(5t which they themselves had first broken, or to call 
for the proteflion of that public, whose commerce,| 
^ually legal with their own, they had wantonly or op¬ 
pressively impeded ? 

Even allowing the Diredlors to state their case in 
their own way, and in the view most favourable to'^ 
themselves, I cannot at all agree in their conclusions: 
Were I even to admit that the power in question, of 
controuling at will the Private Trade, had been pur- . 
chased of the public for a valuable consideration, yet 
“ if the public interest requires a change,” I am far from 
thinking the Legislature would not be justified in limit-* ■ 
ing that power, or, if necessary, in abolishing it. Can < 1 -^ 
need any argument for the support of that opinion, when ' 
it is known to be the constant practise of Parliament, in < 
Inclosure and Canal Bills, and many others, to divcfct 
men even of their private estates because the public* 
“ interest requires it ?” Or can it be necessary for me 
to cite the daily instances of this nature that are passing 
before our eyes in a country where it has been an univer-/ 
sally admitted principle, time out of mind, that all pri-- 
vate interests, whether of individuals or bodies corpo- 
rate must yield to those of the public ?” 

If any clear indisputable interest of the public de¬ 
manded that the East India Company should be de-' 
prived of their house in Leadenhall-streetrorDf the 
whole of their commercial privileges, few men, 1 think, 
can doubt that it would become the duty of Parliament 
to pass a law, stripping them of either, or both. I anl^ 
far from thinking that such a case may probably, orcvcri*’ 
can occur i I am asserting the principle in its fuli 
extent. But if such an event were to happen, the 

Cojmpany 
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Company would certainly be entitled to a full indemnity 
'tor whatever loss they could shew themselves to have 
sustained, from that public to whose interests theirs hj^d 
been sacrificed. 

So in this case, if the merchants can satisfy Parlia- 
■, ment that public interest calls for a modification or cur¬ 
tailment of the powers hitherto exercised by the Com¬ 
pany over the Private Trade, their convi6tion of that fadl 
‘'will fully justify any A<ft of Parliament passed to mo¬ 
dify or curtail those powers. On the other hand, if 
* the Company can shew any loss or detriment that will 
•arise to them from such a measure, to the satisfaftion 
■-pf Parliament, justice requires that they should be ade- 
’ quately indemnified. 

Far from imagining that any loss or detriment can 
arise to any one from the emancipation, if I may so 
call it, of the Private Trade, I am convinced that incal¬ 
culable benefits would spring from it even to the Com¬ 
pany ; that the population and wealth of British India 
would be increased, that the produce and manufac¬ 
tures of that country and this would reciprocally stimu¬ 
late and extend each other, and that the revenues both 
of the Company and the Crown would be thereby 
proportionally augmented; but if the Directors can 
.^shew any asCtual or probable loss to arise from the mea¬ 
sure, or any franchise of theirs that is invaded, let them 
state it, let them estimate it, and they may safely rely 
on the generosity, as well as justice of the Legislature 
, ior an ample recompence. 

But what is this chartered right which the Directors 
hold up as a shield against Parliament, and which they 
call so loudly on the nation to unite with them in sus¬ 
taining ? 
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taining? As far- as I understand the question^ fj 
cannot otherwise define it, than as a power to cxerci^ 
arbitrary oppression over the Private Trader, to the in-j 
evitable ruin of his commerce, without the smallest ad-* 
vantage to their own. For although it is evident that' 
the manner in which the private trade has been hitherto/ 
conduced by the Company has been highly vexatious 
to the merchant, the Company themselves do not pre¬ 
tend to have derived any benefit from that vexationT 
The mode of providing the freight, of distributing the 
cargoes, of protrafting the ships’ sailing, has been, it i^ 
true, inconvenient and burthensome to the trader, but. 
so far from drawing advantage from that inconvenience/ 
the Company have been equally sufferers by the ex-< 
pence and trouble they have incurred by it. Do they 
demand indemnity for desisting from unprofitable ty¬ 
ranny ? It is surely sufficient answer to such a demantiU 
on the part of the merchants, that if the Compan) 
cease to infliefi: sufferings, they will at the same time 

cease to suffer themselves. • 

> , 

But if the fa(fi:s I have stated be accurate, it would 
be more just that the Company and the Private Mcf- 
chants should change sides, and that the latter should 
father inquire of the former, what indemnity is due ito 
them from the Company for sacrificing the commercial, 
interests of the country to a narrow and bigotted spirit 
of jealousy, for doing all in their power to cramp and 
fetter trade committed by the Legislature to their fos¬ 
tering care, for being perpetual defaulters in providinj 
the statutable tonnage they arc bound to furnish; fg 
enhancing the freight in some cases beyond all bounds 
and in others assigning it in miserable dismantled ve& 

sel 
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equally incompatible with the intentions of Parlia¬ 
ment and the prosperity of the trade. 

The Directors of the East India Company are much 
deceived if they imagine they can succeed before Par¬ 
liament in setting up a claim to the Government and 
Commerce of India, as if it were a private inheritance, 
CO be managed upon any weak and ruinous principles 
they may chuse to lay down to themselves. The 
.Company and the Public are partners even in the ex¬ 
clusive trade, and though the same parties may be con¬ 
sidered jointly interested for a time in the territories 
and revenues of the British Empire, yet in the Public 
.’i^liie sovereignty paramount and final reversion. The 
jpireftors are no less trustees for the general commer¬ 
cial interests of the Nation than of the Company, and 
whether they injure one or the other, they equally vio¬ 
late their trust. I am weary of hearing them dinning 
in our ears their zeal for the Company as contradistin¬ 
guished from the nation, as if the interests of the one 
were separable from those of the other; as if it was in 
their power to make a bonfire of the surplus trade of 
India as the Dutch do of their spices ■, as if they 
thought it cither just or pra6ticablc to sacrifice the 
whole commerce of the country to the monopoly of the 
East India Company. 

I repeat again, no detriment has arisen, or can arise, 
or has been stated to arise to the Company from the 
^ Private Trade ■, as to the apprehensions of colonisation, 
which most men of understanding believe to be abso- 
'lutely chimerical, if there be leally any grounds for 
them. Parliament are the best judges of them and of 


E 
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the means of obviating them. This is merely a p(\ 
tical question, on which the Diredors cannot for an in¬ 
stant pretend a right to decide. The great question 
relative to the employment of India shipping is partly 
political, partly commercial, but the commercial payt 
bears relation to the general trade of Great Britain, 
and not that of the Company. Whether the subjeds 
of this empire shall be permitted to carry on a trafiic 
authorised by Ad of Parliament, and bring that por-^ 
tion of the Indian commerce which the Company's ca¬ 
pital cannot embrace, into the Thames, instead of its 
being consigned to foreign ports, is the true point at' 
issue. It is a point of too much importance to be 
up to the Aristocracy of Leadenhall-street, however 
extensive their power and patronage may be; the private 
trade even at this time occupies more than 15,000 tons 
of shipping, and produces five millions sterling annually. 
It needs no strong spirit of prophecy to forctel that if 
the India Company will not voluntarily permit the 
means to be used for bringing this immense mass of . 
wealth into England, the Legislature will speedily com¬ 
pel them. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Londbn, Feb. 13 ,-' x 802 


LETTER. 
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LETfER X. 

To the Proprietors of East Lidia Stock. 

It is necessary to call your attention to the few docu¬ 
ments which the Court of Diredors allow to be offici¬ 
ally communicated to you on the question of Private 
Trade. I have already made some remarks , upon 
their Resolution agreed to at a Secret Court held on 
the 25 th of November ; and I shall to-day lay before 
you a letter from the Chairman (who is considered to 
'speak the sentiments of the Court of Diredors) of an 
earlier date, addressed to the Chancellor of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Exchequer; its contents are very curious, and 
the observations that naturally suggest themselves upon 
a perusal of it would lead me much beyond the limits 
I can exped in a daily publication ; I shall, therefore, 
satisfy myself for the present with submitting to you 
the letter itself, with a few remarks upon the earliest 
part of it. 

You will perceive that it was written under the ap¬ 
prehension of this subjed being discussed in the House 
of Commons; and the Chairman fef.ls it his duty to 
press on the attention of Mr. Addington, how impossi¬ 
ble it appears that any satisfadory result can be the con- 
■ sequence of such a mode of proceeding, and on what 
he grounds this opinion is not stated ; but it cannot 
be on past experience, even with resped to the Compa¬ 
ny ; because, in the most complicated and difficult 
•stages of their existence, they have been brought before 
Parliament, where they have sometimes been seasonably 
relieved in their distresses ; sometimes they have been 

E 7 restrained 
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restrained from pursuing measures manifestly prejudicial 
to the interests of themselves and the public j and at 
others they have been compelled to adopt a line of con- 
dud: evidently beneficial to the general interests they are 
entrusted with. If such consequences have frequently, 
resulted already from parliamentary inquiries, what is 
it that makes such a mode of proceeding in this in¬ 
stance so clearly inefficient ? Have not preceding oc¬ 
currences been equally, or indeed more, complicated 
than the present ^ And do we not daily see the most in¬ 
tricate cases come before the House of Commons in 
every branch of commerce and legislation dependant on * 
this Government, where they are discussed in Cons... 
mittee with unremitting patience, with the most cir- 
cumsped impartiality, and with the happiest effed ? I 
trust, .that instead of agreeing to the Chairman’s opi¬ 
nion, which is founded neither upon particular or gene¬ 
ral experience, but which hastily impeaches the com¬ 
petency of Parliament, many of you will agree with 
me, that this subjed can be investigated no where so 
fully, so fairly, and so cffedually, as it will be by the 
Legislature itself. The parties will then have nothing 
to influence their Judges, but the real merits of their 
case ; the question will no longer have any thing of ‘ 
personality attached or imputed to it i nor will any of 
those who are to decide upon it be governed by the in¬ 
fluence of private friendships or interests, or of favours 
received, or favours expeded. 

The disinirenuous manner in which the claims of the 
merchants are represented in this letter, the alarm 
which it endeavours to create in the mind of the Chan¬ 
cellor bf the Exchequer, and the various insinuations 

with 
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^ith which it is filled for the purpose of prepossessing 
the opinion of the Minister previous to the discussion of 
Sir William Pulteney’s motion in the House of Com¬ 
mons, cannot escape your observation ; but I propose to 
make some further comments on those points in a few 
days i and in the mean time 1 entreat most earnestly 
that you will read with particular attention this curious 
letter. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Jjondon, Tib. 21, 18(v2, 


“ SiH, "(thXoi. ^hinsfivhl-fitrcct, Saturday Eictiwg. 

" I YESTERDAY evening received an intimation from 
Sir William Pulteney, of his intention to give notice in 
the House of Commons on Monday, that he should on 
the Wednesday following make a motion on the subjedf 
of East India Affairs. 

Were I to consult my own personal case, I should 
rejoice that the very complicated subje(!f, the claims of 
Private Traders to and from India, were to be discus¬ 
sed in the House of Commons, of which 1 have not the 
honour to be a Member ; but as Chairman of the East' 
India Company, I have felt it my duly to press on your 
attention, how impossible it appears that any satisfado- 
ry result can be the consequence of such a mode of pro¬ 
ceeding. To undefined claims urged before the Legisla¬ 
ture on ground of political expediency, the East India 
Company, I apprehend, are compelled to oppose their 
rights; founded, on a deliberate compad with the public, 
after a laborious and minute discussion, confirmed by 
Parliament. The rights of Private Ihaders, and also 
the mode in whidi those rights shall be enjoyed, form a 
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part of that compa6V, and these stipulations are minutely^ 
detailed and ratified by the Act of 1793. If these lhall 
be violated without the consent or concurrence of the 
East India Company, I profess myself at a loss to con¬ 
ceive, how any rights can remain to them or to other 
bodies of men, dependant upon the public faith. The 
exclusive trade to and from India has been secured to 
the Company for a limited period by the plighted faith 
of Parliament, subje( 5 t to limitations and restrictions 
minutely specified in the A6t of 1793. These were 
adopted under the impressions of public Interests ancL 
private rights, which Ministers and Parliament received 
at that period. The term is not at present half expired j 
and if, from a different view of public or private inte., 
fests, the rights of the Company may be narrowed, they ^ 
may also be overturned ; and it must be understood in 
future that those who form compaCls with the State, hold 
what they have understood to be rights during the good 
pleasure of Parliament. 

** You, Sir, who must be strongly impressed with the 
great exertions made by the East India Company, and ' 
a large expenditure of their property incurred, during the 
arduous contest in which the nation has been engaged, 
will, I flatter myself, concur in thinking that the first 
dawn of Peace, and of opening prospeCl of re-establish¬ 
ment of their affairs, necessarily deranged by their efforts 
in the public service, is a time rather ungraciously chosen 
for this attempt. I need not suggest to your enlighten- , 
cd mind the danger which may result to the government 
of India, now become so important a part of the Em¬ 
pire, by a too curious inquisition into the present state 

pf 
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)f their affairs, just emerging from the distress of an 
light-years war. 

" At the same time I am sensible that the East India 
Z!ompany are strongly implicated with the Public 
Government of the Country, and that it may appear 
equally ungracious on their part to oppose legal rights 
in the 'rigid letter of their compact to any reasonable 
change which the public interest may seem to require ; 
but it cannot escape your observation, that the changes 
made on such a principle must be the result of mutual 
and friendly discussion j and I believe I speak the sen¬ 
timents of the Court of Directors in professing myself 
ready to concur in any measure which may, after dis¬ 
cussion, appear consistent with the higher and more 
important public interest—the safety and security of the 
British Possessions in India. While the Government 
of these Possessions shall be conduced on the present 
plan, which I presume to think wisely chosen by the 
Legislature, the financial property of the Company 
must be essential to their safety, and this cannot exist 
if the beneficial commerce shall be transferred to 
others, and the burthens only thrown upon the Com¬ 
pany. 

“ I cannot close this letter without returning you my 
thanks, for the candid and even friendly manner in which 
you have been pleased to receive my observations, in 
the various conversations with which I have been ho¬ 
noured. If, therefore, I again presume to trouble you, 
I request it may be attributed to its true cause, the 
anxiety which my public situation inspires, and to a 
sincere desire that any arrangements which the public 

E 4 intcieft 
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interest may really require, should not be impedeci^- 
by the manner in which the business shall be con- 
duded. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c, 

(Signed) “ CHARLES MILLS. ' 

“ Right Jlonorabh Hairy Jihlingfo)}, SfC,'’ 


LETTER XI. 

To the Proprietors of Past India Sfoclc. 

It is much to be lamented, that in debating the sub- 
jed of Private Trade, any mode of argument should 
be resorted to which is not candid and liberal, and 
founded on the fair principle of ascertaining what plan 
for conduding it is really most beneficial to the East 
India Company and to the Nation. But it is still more 
to be regretted that the Court of Diredors should be 
the party to deviate from such a rule, and one cannot 
well conceive an adequate cause for their being betrayed 
into any thing like partial reasoning, or disingenuous 
representation. Nevertheless, such a spirit has mani¬ 
fested itself^ and is particularly apparent in the letter 
from the Chairman to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
which I introduced to your notice in my last address, 
and on which I shall now take the liberty to make a few 
comments. 

After asserting, that it is impossible any satisfadory 
result can be the consequence of bringing the matter 
into Parliament, he says, ‘'To undefined claims urged 
** before the Legislature on ground of political expedi^ 
" the East India Company are compelled to op- 

‘‘ pose 
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' pose their rights^ founded on a deliberate compadl 
' with the public.” This is, surely, not only an un- 
lir but an unjust representation of the case 5 for, the 
:laims of the merchants are clearly defined to be founded 
sn that very Adi of 1793, to which the Chairman re¬ 
el's in a few lines farther; and, instead of being urged 
in the general grounds of political expediency, they 
.re preferred for the particular purpose of obtaining 
edress from the Legislature on a specific subjedt, on 
vhich they alledge, and the Diredlors have acknow^ 
edged it, that the beneficent intentions of Parliament 
iowaids them have been frustrated by the Court of 
Diredlors. 

The Chairman then proceeds, The rights of Private 
‘ Traders, and also the mode in which those rights 
' shall be enjoyed, form a part of that compadl, and 
*■ these stipulations are minutely detailed and ratified 
‘ by the Adi of 1793.” How different is this from 
he language he used not three lines before ! Instead 
>f undefined claim here are rights acknowledged by 
nutual compadl; and here the parties are placed, as 
hey ought to be, on the same ground, namely, on that 
)f an Adt of Parliament, and the intent and meaning of 
his Adt are the principal cause of appeal to the Legis- 
iiture.—The letter continues, If these stipulations 
^ shall be violated voithout the consent or concurrence of 
‘ the East India Company, I profess myself at a loss 
‘ to conceive how any rights can remain to them, or 
* to other bodies of men, dependant upon the public 

faith.” If they be violated, it must he without the 
:onsent of the East India Company, for otherwise I am 
it a loss to conceive how they can be violated at all; 

and 
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and if Parliament ever should violate the rights of one- 
set of subjeefis, which, by the bye, is neither a very 
respedtful nor a very loyal supposition, it will be a 
pretty sure sign that no such thing as right will be left 
o the rest. 

The Chairman goes on, ” Tf, from a different view 
of public or private interests, the rights of the Com,- 
“ pany may be narrowed, they may also he overturned ; 

“ and it must be understood in future, that those who 
form compa&s with the State, hold what they have un- 
derstood to be rightSy during the good pleasure ££ 
‘‘ Parliament.'* This is a petulant and ilbadvised^sen- 
lence. It has more the style of a person who had 
heated his imagination with reading the social contrabl, 
and was pleading for the rights of compad; founded on 
that wild system, than the language of the head of a 
public body in England treating on the power of its 
Parliament. 

If, from a different view of public or private inte¬ 
rests, and from a change of circumstances the Legisla¬ 
ture think it more conducive to the general welfare of' 
the nation to alter the relative situation of the Company, 
it will assuredly do so j it ded so, in the commercial 
treaty with America; and shall any Corporation presume 
to say, because it does so, it has any idea o^ overturning 
the rights of every chartered body in the kingdom F the in- ' 
sinuation is indecent, and the expression very objec¬ 
tionable ; in the present instance it is still more, for it^ 
is unjust too. It was not in the contemplation of the 
merchants to desire the rights of the Company might* 
even be narrowed-, they only request their own may be 
secured, and such further indulgence granted as Parlia¬ 
ment - 
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lent in its wisdom may think proper, consistent with 
he exclusive privileges of the Company. The acception 
f the phrase "good pleasure^' (which concludes the 
entence above quoted,) as it is there used, implies 
omething of a sneer, and infers that any thing which 
5 so held, is enjoyed at the precarious wiil of another. 
This sort of language applied to a British Parliament, 
ind addressed to a British Minister, is very indecorous, 
Liid shows either a want of knowledge of the nature and 
Dower of Parliament, or a want of resped: for its au- 
^■•orlty. If by " good pleasure of Parliavienf" ht 
*.he voitl of Parliament, all our rights are held by this 
tenure. “ The power and jurisdiHlion of Parliament^ 
" (says Sir Edward Coke) is so transcendent and abso- 
" lute, that it cannot he confined either for causes or per- 
sons within any houndsd' " It hath, (says Judge 
Blackstone,) sovereign and nncontroulahle authority tn 
“ the making, eonfirming, enlarging, restraining, abrogate 
“ ing, repealing, reviving, and expounding of laws con- 
" cerning matters of all possible denominations^' And 
when a body of merchants shall make a rcspedful ap¬ 
peal to this high power, and pray it to exercise one of 
its essential fundions, shall this Constitutional Ad be 
represented as an attempt to violate the law, and shall 
that power he reviled as if it were an instrument in the 
hand of the Minister to be^ised at his arbitrary will, or, 
in the phrase of the Chairman, at \i\% good pleasure ?— 

Whoever didated this language, did not consider what 

• » 

w'as due from the Chairman of the East India Com- 
«• 

pany, to the Minister of the King, and to the British 
Parliament. 

pretty much the same style the letter proceeds: 
- " That 
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** That the first dawn of peace and of opening prospc6t 
“ of re-establishment of their (the Company’s) affairs, 
“ necessarily deranged by their efforts in the public-*. 

service, is a time rather ungraciously chosen for this- 
** attempt.” To this ironical, and so far improper pas¬ 
sage, I take leave to observe, that the Directors, in their 
memorial addressed to the Lords of the Treasury in 
May 1797, state in dircdl terms, that' this very trade, 
which the Chairman now presents as a violation of their 

rights, has already led to conscquatcc.^ most beneficial to the 
“ British natioiid' In another part of it they say, its . 
“ advantages cannot come within calculation and' they 
express great anxiety to have it settled then, because 
they apprehend a decrease of the Indian trade to ^England 
when peace shall take place j hence it would appear 
that at one time the Diredlors are all eagerness for this 
plan, and speak of it as the greatest benefit which can 
be conferred on’the Nation and the Company; at ano¬ 
ther time, and that in the short space of four years, their 
Chairman deprecates it as an outrageous attack on their 
rights, and on those of every Corporation in the king¬ 
dom. At one time, peace is the period of all others 
when this plan will be most advantageous ; at another, 
peace is the worst, or in the Chairman’s words, the 
most ungracious period that could have been chosen. 
According to these different opinions, the merchants 
will find all times unsuitable to the Court of Dirediors, 
and such a contrariety of sentiments affords the strongest 
pica for the merchants to appeal to the steady wisdom 
of the Legislature. 

The letter continues, “ I need not suggest to your 
** enlightened mind the dangers which may result to the 

Gevernmenti 
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“ Government of India by a too cwious inquisition into the 
present state of their affairs^ just emerging from the dis^ 
tress of an eight years ward" This is a hint to alarm 
the Minister, no doubt j but it is a hint that should 
alarm us Proprietors a great deal more; for, as wc 
certainly do not possess so enlightened a mind, espe¬ 
cially on this subject:, as the Chairman gives the Minister 
credit for, it is natural for us to wish for a little of that 
illumination which the Chairman, doubtless, can confer 
upon us: And if a too curious inquisition into the pre¬ 
sent state of our affairs be dangerous, I own I am ra- 
^thef siiirious to know in what the danger consists. If 
^ they be in such a state that it is dangerous to look into 
them too narrowly, they must be in a very extraordi¬ 
nary state indeed. In the ordinary occurrences of life, 
and particularly in mercantile affairs, the more narrow¬ 
ly they arc looked after the better; and the usual re¬ 
medy for danger is to look with special care into them, 
and to see what means can be applied to remove the 
disorder. But it would seem, from this expression ol 
the Chairman, that there are degrees of inquisitiveness 
and that you may inquire to a certain step, but on no 
account must you proceed further; for if you are/oo 
curious, you will ruin every thing. It is a great mercy 
that our affairs are in the hands of such enlightened men 
as our present worthy Chairman and his coadjutors, 
who know exa 61 :ly where inquiry should stop, and can 
say, “ thus far shalt thou go, and no further.” But 
arc they sure that this mode of reasoning will satisfy the 
Proprietors, and that some of the unenlightened may 
not say, if there be such imminent danger as you state, 
tell us what it is ? We do not think danger is to be 
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overcome by shutting our eyes to it. We rather think 
the safer course is to meet it manfully, to oppose it 
with all our force, to examine into its narure and 
extent, to Inquire into its cause, and guard against its' 
cfFe< 5 t. In a word, if the Company’s affairs are in a 
dangerous state, it is high time they should be looked 
into, and I so far differ with the Chairman, that I 
think, in such a state, the inquisition can not be too 
curious. 

The last part which I shall notice in this memorable 
letter is this—the financial property of the Company 
“ must be essential to their safety,” no doubt,and . 
“ this cannot exist if the beneficial commerce shall he 
“ transferred to others^ and the burthens only thrown 
“ upon the Company.'* What U here meant, I freely 
acknowledge is beyond the powers of my comprehen¬ 
sion. I hope it is far otherwise with the enlightened 
mind of the illustrious statesman to whom it is ad¬ 
dressed. 1 have always understood the beneficial part 
of the trade was^hat which, by way of pre-eminence,, 
is called the Company's investment j and that the great 
advantage of their exclusive privilege was, that these 
goods were absolutely denied to others, and preserved 
inviolably for them. I have also understood, that the 
trade for which the merchants solicit is, that in which 
the Company do not deal' and that the express condition 
on which they are allowed to trade at all is, that they 
shall not interfere with the Company’s investment. 
How then is this transfer of property to be accounted* 
for ? It has never, to my knowledge, made any part 
of the petitions of the merchants to be indulged w’ith a 
share of the Company’s investment, or to infringe, in 

any 
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any degree, their exclusive privileges. Where or 
whence has this exchange of property been conjured 
up ? Surely the Chairman does not mean that the 
merchants are now in possession of all the beneficial 
commerce, and that the burthens are thrown upon the 
Company; for, then the Diredlors are to blame in suf¬ 
fering such an invasion of their rights, and such a fraud 
on their property; and so they will be, if it ever 
should happen. Wliatever the meaning may be, the 
expression is most extraordinary, and requires the ex¬ 
planation of an abler head than mine: Davus sum, non 
Oedtpu i. 

AN IvNGLISliMAN. 

London, Fd>. ‘27, ISOL*, 

LErrKR xn. 

To the Proprietors of Bust Tndia Stock. 

Jl am glad at last to find some clew to account for 
this unexampled delay on the subject of Private Trade. 
Nine months have now elapsed since the Diredtors re¬ 
ceived their instrudiions from the Court of Proprietors, 
during which time you have not heard a syllable from 
your Executive Body respedling this long extended de¬ 
mur to the performance of your wishes as well as theirs. 
From other quarters something has been ascertained: 
it was shewn in the House of Commons on the 25th 
of November last, that the Dircdlors, entirely un¬ 
mindful of your orders, had taken upon themselves to 
enter into a negociation with the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and that they had gone the length of sug^ 

gesting 
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gcsting propositions (difFcring very widely from what 
you had approved), to be the basis of a future arrange- 
/nent. The regularity of such a proceeding with re-^ 
fcrence to the Board of Commissioners, I shall not at 
present stop to examine. The clew to which I allude, 
is the second edition of Mr. Henchman’s Observations 
on the East India Trade, which is just published; in 
the preface he says, “ I am not aware that there is 
“ any probability of an amicable adjustment between 
the India Company and the Private Merchants, 
“ although some propositions, intended to ansvrer that 
“ end, were not long ago brought forward by the Ctian-* 
" cellor of his Majesty’s Exchequer; coming from so 
“ high a quarter I have paid that respedlful attention to 
“ them wiiich they demanded; but I am sorry to say 
they appear to me, (especially when conneded with 
** a secret resolution of the Court of Diredtors on the 
25th of November last) calculated only to embar- 
rass and distress the merchant, and to load the Com- 
“ pany with a multiplicity of engagements that must • 
'' terminate in a large pecuniary loss;” and he gives a 
copy of the propositions, with the observations of the 
Agents upon them in his appendix. From this you 
may learn, that very strong objedions are raised against 
thofe propositions ; and from the delay it is not unfair, 
to infer that some important difficulties have arisen in 
consequence. Having taken upon me of late to watch 
a little over the circumstances and progress of this bu¬ 
siness, 1 have perused those remarks of the Agents with* 
attention; and as they appear to be deserving of your 
serious consideration, I have desired they may be an¬ 
nexed 
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nCxcd to this letter, together with the propositions to 
which they apply* 

From this point I could wish to draw your attention 
to the trade of foreigners with the British settlements 
in the East Indies* However ungraciously chosen, the 
Chairman of the India Company may conceive the first 
dawn of peace to be for the regulation of the East In¬ 
dia trade, it may appear to others, as it does to me, 
that since the Diredlors had delayed the arrangements 
that were wanted until peace came suddenly upon them, 
it is now the more indispensibly necessary that it should 
”Jbc ^eedily determined, on what plan this trade is in 
future to be prosecuted: at present the English mer¬ 
chants arc held in suspence j are calumniated by the 
Diredlorsj and are threatened with restraints that must 
lead them to other channels of commerce for the em- 
*ployment of their capitals; while the foreigners of 
every country are planning adventures to the British 
possessions in Asia, access to wliich is denied to none 
hut the subjects of that Sovereign to whom the terri¬ 
tories belong. How often have the India Company 
been called on to declare what part of the commerce 
of India they can monopolize ; and, according to the 
spirit of their Charter, to give all reasonable facilities 
""and encouragement to the Private Merchants to carry 
on the remainder ? It is not my intention to go over 
that ground again, but, I wish to warn you, that whilst 
our Rulers are so dilatory, all our neighbours are not 
only fitting out their own ships, but even buying ours, 
for the purpose of entering into competition with Great 
Britain for the Trade of India. Every nation has al¬ 
ready dispatched, or is on the point of dispatching, their 

E ships 
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Uilps for that part of the world; and if, in the year 
1791 , after eight years peace, and under the apprehen^ 
sions of the revolution, one sale at L’Orient could.^ 
amount to 1 , 228 , 000 !. (for which we have the autho¬ 
rity of our own Directors) what may not be expecT;ed at ' 
this time, when the French manufadures are in a state 
of ruin; and all importations from foreign countries 
have been prevented, by the vigilance and superiority- 
of our fleets during the whole of the late war. 

Besides these adive competitors in Europe, ve have* 
another, whose friendship may be valuable, if the pur-. 
chase is not too dear; and that is America—possessing'! 
all the energy and commercial enterprize of English- * 
men, from whom they sprung, and by whose capital 
they have been supported, they arc eagerly availing 
themselves of the terms of a treaty, di61;atcd by^ thc^ 
emergencies of the hour in which it was negociated, 
with a degree of diligence and activity highly creditable 
to them as merchants. 'Their ships are to be found in 
all parts of India in numbers, though not in magnitude 
equal to our own; and a marine is by these means cre¬ 
ating, that will at a future day be formidable to any 
European State to which they may be inimical. At 
present their attention is dircifbed only to commercial 
objects; they are occupied at China in the purchase of. 
teas to be smuggled into England; at Bengal, in the 
conveyance of the valuable manufactures of that country 
to every port in the North or in the South of Europe, 
that is open to them; and at Bombay, in the transpor¬ 
tation of cotton, even to this country, to give employ¬ 
ment to the British weaver. It is a faft well ascer-^ 
tained, that within these few months many American 
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ships have been upon the coast of Malabar for cargoes 
of cotton, and made no scruple of declaring that they 
were intended for the English market; and this, while 
the British resident merchant is told that he must be in- 
terdidled from loading his ships in the same pursuit. 

It is improbable that the Proprietors of East India 
Stock can much longer believe it is for their interest all 
this should be upheld and encouraged by their Direc¬ 
tors. It is impossible that the Ministers of the country 
can much longer delay to apply an efFed:ual remedy to 
a case so urgent and so clear. 

" . AN ENGLISHMAN. 

London, March 6, 1802 . 
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EAST INDIA PRIVATE TRADE. 


The following are the Papers referred to in the 
last Letter of the ENGLISHMAN. 


THE 

ELEVEN PROPOSITIONS 
Read by His Majesty's Chan¬ 
cellor OF THE Exche¬ 
quer in the House of 
Commons, as received from 
the Court of Diretiors. 

I. That in addition to the 
quantity of three thousand tons 
of shipping, now annually al¬ 
lotted to the exports of indivi¬ 
duals from India, three, four, 
or five thousand tons more, or 
as much as may be wanted, 
shall be assigned. 


2. That the shipping to be 
thus annually employed shall 
be wholly applied to the use of 
Private Traders, and shall nei¬ 
ther be destined nor detained 
for political or warlike services 
in India, but sail from thence 


OBSERVATIONS 
By the AgEHTS upon the Pro¬ 
positions. 


1. Whatever quantity of 
tonnage is sent from England 
by the Court of Direftors will 
always go to India at great un¬ 
certainty. It may be redun¬ 
dant, or it maybe insufficient; 
and it cannot be ready at all 
times when the Merchants may 
find it beneficial to engage in* 
an adventure to Europe. 

2 . The ships are hereby re¬ 
strained to sail at fixed periods 
within the fair weather season. ^ 
This Trade cannot be confined 
to the fair weather season with 
any hopes of success; it is by 
expedition and short voyages 

only 
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direftly for the port of Lon- only that the Private Trade 
don. at fixed periods within can prosper. It is well known 
the i-ir weather season. the Company have certain sea¬ 

sons for their own trade, and 
they seem determined to con¬ 
fine the Private Trade to the 
same periods; whereas it is 
equally well known one great 
advantage to private specula¬ 
tions is, that they can sail at 
any time that the weather will 
admit; and that they do and 
will sail almost at all seasons 
of the year. If underwriters 
are willing to insure the ships, 
and pilots and able officers are 
ready to navigate them, in or¬ 
der to insure success to com¬ 
mercial engagements, the times 
of putting to sea must be left 
to their prudence; otherwise 
all the benefit of expedition and 
eeconomy is lost. It is by being 
free from such restraints that 
the Americans make a voyage 
to and from the East Indies 
within twelve months; while 
ships taken up by the Compa¬ 
ny, and subjeiSt to their fair 
weather seasons and other cau¬ 
ses of delay, will be twenty, or 
four and twenty months, from 
the day they are engaged to the 
day they arc discharged. No 
Private Trade can prosper un¬ 
der such discouragement. 

3 3 - 
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J, That all commodities of 
the produce of the Continent, 
or of the British territories in 
India, shall be permitted to be 
laden on those sliips, excepting 
only piece goods, which shall 
not be laden unless by special 
licence from the Company or 
their Governments abroad j 
and saltpetre, which any of the 
Governments in India shall 
have the power to prohibit or 
restrain. 

4. That tlie goods to be ex¬ 
ported on private account be as 
now received into the Compa¬ 
ny’s warehouses in InJia, and 
that the same care be taken in 
assorting them into cargoes, in 
due proportions of light and 
heavy goods, according to the 
deliveries into the warehouses, 
as is observed in forming the 
Company’s own cargoes. 


3. The Agents beg to state, 
that they understand the Mer¬ 
chants at present have liberty 
to trade in every article except 
tea, nankeens, and China raw 
silk, to which the Company 
now confine their monopoly j 
and in regard to piece goods 
and saltpetre, the Agents con¬ 
ceive the Merchants can have 
no objecStion to the terms upon 
which the Dircobors propose 
they may be allowed to imjiort 
those articles. 

4. This article is replete 
with distress and inconveni¬ 
ence to every Private Ader- ' 
chant. He cannot form any 
probable idea of what light or 
heavy goods may be sent into 
the Company’s warehouses ■ 
the merchants being allowed no 
concert with respc£l to their 
cargoes, each person being ex- 
pedled to send in his goods, 
whatever they may be; andl 
whenever chance shall have. so ' 
decided, that a suitable quan¬ 
tity of light and heavy goods 
are colleded .together to com¬ 
plete a cargo, a ship may then^ 
be loaded j for these ships are 
to be wholly applied to the 
“ use of Private Traders.”, 
(Vide Article 2d.) But if it 

should 
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should jso happen, that any 
three or four Merchants shrjuld 
agree upon what they thought 
an assorted cargo, here is no 
assurance that such goods 
would afterwards be allowed 
to be laden on one and the same 
ship. The Company’s officers 
might choose to dispose of these 
goods in different vessels, there¬ 
by defeating the objeft of the 
Merchants, and embarrassing 
them in their insurances, by 
not knowing in what ships 
their risk might ultimately be, 
and at what periods their cor¬ 
respondents in E'uropc might 
expciit their consignments; for 
in such cases, which must oc¬ 
cur from the proposed arrange¬ 
ment, much delay will inter¬ 
vene; and W'hat may be sent 
into the Company’s ware¬ 
houses, as an assorted cargo, 
by several merchants in the 
month of July (and which, if 
left to the management of those 
individuals, would leave India 
in August) would be liable, 
fiom a different way of think¬ 
ing in the Company’s ware¬ 
house-keepers, to be detainf'd 
till towards Christmas; and 
then only be transmitted in 
different vessels dtiring the fair 
weather season^ which conri- 
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5- That these goods shall be 
brought to the Company’s 
warehouses in London, and 
thence to their sales in the re¬ 
gular Older, subject to the 
charge of 3 per cent, now al¬ 
lowed to the Company for 
landing, warehousing, and stl- 
ling private goods, 

6. That when the private 
goods provided for exportation 
from India shall not serve to 
fill all the ships sent out for 
them, the Company shall put 
gruff goods into these ships on 
their own account, 

7. That no person shall be 
permitted to embark in this 
trade as Principal or Agent, 
except such as may lawfully 
engage therein, according to 
the provisions of the Adi of the 
33d of Geo. HI, cap. 52. 


nues to March. By this mode 
of proceeding the best concert¬ 
ed plans of commerce would be 
defeated, all industry and ex¬ 
ertion checked, and the most 
earnest endeavours to get to an 
early market be rendered of no 
avail. 

5. To this there can be no 
objedtion, as it is coniormable 
to the Adi of 1793. 


6. 1 his article requires no 
observation from the Agent', 


7. Merchants, natives of IiK 
dia, often engage in this com¬ 
merce. Is it meant by this 
Resolution that they are to be 
prohibited from trading toLoi^- 
don ? for they are not expressly 
mentioned in the Adi of the 
33d George IIJ. 


8 . This 
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& That the ships to be em¬ 
ployed in this service shall be 
built for the purpose, either in 
Great Britain or India, the 
Company contradting with 
thtjse who shall undertake to 
build or be the owners of them, 
for their service during eight 
■voyages; and that the construc- 
^4011 of them shall be agreeable 
to a plan already adopted by 
fne Company in England, for 
klnps intended to carry their 
own gruff goods. 


8 . This proposition appears 
to be calculated to drive all 
teak or India-built ships from 
the Trade between India and 
London.—In the opinion of 
the Agents, the Merchants in 
India cannot find it conveni¬ 
ent to contract with the Com¬ 
pany for eight voyages. In the 
first place, the legality of such 
engagements is much ques¬ 
tioned. In the second, it is an 
operation requiring a much 
longer term than any Mer¬ 
chant in India may wish to be 
bound down to. In the third 
’^lacc, they would be at an un- 
.rtainty as to the Comman- 
ers and Officers the Direc- 
ors would approve j the or¬ 
ders to India, when seen, may 
explain this; in the fourth 
place, they would labour un¬ 
der great alarm for any facility 
that might be necessary, while 
their ships were in England; 
rom 4 he determined hostility 
f the Diredtors both to the 
Merchants and Agents-fifth- 
they know not what con- 
crudlion it is that the Compa- 
ly has adopted for their own 
ships to carry gruff goodsi or 
whether it would suit the Mer¬ 
chants to build such ships in 
the Ganges, At any rate such 

ships - 



ships would not be proper /o 
the Trade of Bombay and 
rat. How, for instance, is 
Company to provide against 
the occurrence of circu mstances 
similar to the present hour*? 
Last year the crops of cotton, 
which is a very bulky article, 
entirely failed j of course shit)S 
destined for that purpose woiil< 
not be occupied. This year, 
by the last advices, the culti, 
vators of Cotton have increased 
their plantations amazingly, 
and the appearances are very 
fair indeed j in consequence of' 
this the Merchants may wish 
to send large quantities to Lon¬ 
don i but there are many othej;, 
circumstances besides the plen¬ 
ty of cotton which may influ¬ 
ence the Merchants; and of 
which the Dire<^ors canpot 
have timely notice to judge. In* 
what quantity would they send 
out tonnage this year ? In short 
it is impossible to decide in 
London, what tonnage the Pri¬ 
vate Trade of India may from, 
time to time require; and great 
loss must be incurred by 
those who attempt it. Sixthly,, 
it might often be difficult to 
fit out and equip ships accord¬ 
ing to the precise rules of the 
Company. Seventhly, in case 

of 
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9- That, in order to ascer¬ 
tain the rates at which ships of 
this construction, built of teak, 
can be obtained for eight voy¬ 
ages certain in India, the 
Court will authorize their Go¬ 
vernments there immediately 
to advertise for such a number 
of ships of the above descrip¬ 
tion as are likely to be requir¬ 
ed, and to engage them for the 
Company, provided the freight 
demanded shall not exceed the 
rate of those lately contracted 
for in England. 


of sickness or death, it would 
cause Merchants, to be obligca 
to leave engagements, upon 
long periods, depending: or to 
dispose of them at great loss. 
Eighthly, it may be deserving 
of consideration on the part of 
the Company, how far it may 
be prudent for them to enter 
into contracts for ships for a 
great number of voyages, in a 
Trade that they have described 
to be so very precarious, as is 
set forth in Mr. C. Grant’s 
report. 

9. It is a difficult matter to 
make the necessary remarks on 
this article; because the Di¬ 
rectors have not stated the 
number of ships likely to be 
required j nor the rates at 
which they have lately con¬ 
tracted in England. How is 
it possible, indeed, to ascertain 
with any degree of certainty 
what number of ships may be 
wanted? It may vary consi¬ 
derably one year from another; 
yet the Company is to burden 
themselves with an established 
fleet of ships for a term much 
beyond their exclusive Char¬ 
ter. It is true also that the 
Company have lately engaged 
ships at 14I. per ton peace 
freight j but they have allowed 

those 
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lo. Or ships already built 

in India mav be tendered to the 
0 

Governments in India, for two 
or more voyages, for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying the private 
trade, if they shall not exceed 
the rate of peace freight actual¬ 
ly paidby the Company for 
ships of the like description 
this season; and provided they 
are in all respeCIs approved by 
their Master-attendants or o- 
ther proper officers in India. 


I 

those ships 3I. per ton in the^g 
building, and home demurrage 
(that is while they are unem¬ 
ployed) of three-pence per ton 
per day i these circumstances 
lead to an intricate calcula¬ 
tion j and the Directors may 
state the value <^||||^em at one 
sum, individuals^Ky rate them 
at another. What good pur¬ 
pose such a system was to an¬ 
swer to the Company is not our 
present inquiry: it is sufficient 
to shew that it evidently creates 
an additional difficulty in such • 
a case as the present; whe¬ 
ther the real freight is 16I. 17I. 
or 17I. los. per ton remains* 
doubtful; but it is not so, that 
the Directors will so make use 
of this doubt as to turn it to the 
disadvantage of the Merchant. 

10. This Article is calcu-» 
lated, like the preceding ones, 
to keep the India-built ships 
out of the trade. They are ♦ 
to be ships of like description with 
those the Company have engaged 
this season. Every one knows 
that Ir.dia-buik Ships differ so 
much from Europe-built ships, , 
that under this requisition they 
may be all excluded from em¬ 
ploy ; and they are to be al¬ 
lowed a freight settled by that 

similarity 
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Provided that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to 
make void any contrast or agree¬ 
ment into which the Company 
inay have already entered \ or, 
to prevent the Company from 
taking up hereafter, or con- 
traiding to build ships in Great 
Britain on equal or more ad¬ 
vantageous terms than those of 
.India. 


II. That the above ships 
shall be re-let by the Compa¬ 
ny, without profit, to such 
Merchants as may be disposed 
> to export Goods to India, or to 
import goods from India as 
^above-described, charging to 
the exporter and importer re¬ 
spectively fuch proportion only 
of the total freight for the voy¬ 
age as shall be due, according 


similarity. Here is room for 
endless cavil. They are next 
to be in all respeSls approved by 
their Master - attendant. So 

that here again their employ 
is to depend upon what orders 
the Company may please to 
issue to their Master-atten¬ 
dant \ he already knows what 
their inclination is for the em¬ 
ployment of these ships at all. 
Then follows a proviso, 
“ That nothing herein con- 
‘‘ taired shall be construed to 
make void any contrail or 
“ agreement into which the 
“ Company may have already 
“ entered.” Of this there is 
no possible means of forming 
any judgment. It evidently 
leads to some further check 
upon the free Merchants and 
their ships, but it is purposely 
involved in mystery. 

II. “ The above ships (this 
“ Article says) are to be re-let 
“ by the Comp any ^ without pro- 
“ to such Merchants as 
“ may be disposed to export 
« goods to India, or to import 
“ goods from India as above 
“ described.” This is not the 
most usual mode of expression 
among Merchants, who, hav¬ 
ing ships engaged for a term 

of 
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to the proportion established of years, advertise to tak 
by the A<St of 33d Geo. III. freight on board for their porl 
cap. 52. of destination; And in fa£t it 

is intended in this instance ex¬ 
pressly to provide against re¬ 
letting the ship to the Mer¬ 
chants : instead of which, the 
Company will receive- their ^ 
goods, lade, and transport them „ 
at a fixed rate of freight, so that 
the Merchant has no command, 
over the ship; knows nothing 
of the time of her dispatch, no^r 
the ports she is to touch at, or 
what orders she sails under; 
and frequently he will not f 
know, especiallyv. if he lives ai 
a distance from Calcutta, what 
ship his goods may at last be 
put on board: but he will 
know, that there will be great 
delay in her departure and 
voyage; that he will have a 
heavier freight to pay than fo¬ 
reigners i and that he will suffer 
further inconveniences, and 
loss of time, before his goods 
are put up to sale, and his pro¬ 
perty at last realized; so that, 
every step in his adventurc( 
(while"he is restri«Sl:ed to ships, 
hired to the Company and m\ 
re-let to the Merchant in teto 
as often as he is willing so to 
engage) is clogged by formali¬ 
ties, inconveniences, and de- 
' lays 
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lays; is attended with expence 
that might be avoided; and is 
altogether subject to such hin¬ 
drances, and disadvantages, as 
no trade carried on upon com¬ 
mercial principles for a profit 
can exist under. 

It is therefore evident, un¬ 
der all circumstances, that 
these eleven Propositions can 
produce no other effedi, than to 
indispose the Merchants of In¬ 
dia towards the trade with 
London ; and thereby re-esta¬ 
blish the commerce of foreign 
nations with British capital to 
greater extent than ever. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


It is a fact universally fell and acknowledged, that few 
of the various objects which occupy the attention of both 
branches of the Legislature are of greater magnitude or im¬ 
portance to the National Welfare than those of India manage¬ 
ment, territorial and commercial. The growing Interest of 

this Country in Asia forms of itself an Imperial Adininis- 

#■ 

tration. 

Nevertheless, such is the complicated nature of Indian Oo- 
vemmenl, so many are the objects it presents, and so voiuini- 
nous the Rcfereiic-cs and Accounts laid annually before Parlia¬ 
ment in what are called the Budget Slalements, that few of 
the Members not iniinediaiely interested or responsible, can 
<fver be induced to attend a Budget Debate. 

Our Atfairs in the East have, however, now assumed an 
importance, which imperiously demands the attention of the 
^ ■ e g islature and the Country, in as much as it is now admitted 
th t a call must soon be made on the House of Comnjons t<» 
relieve the India Conipai>y 4 iy,a large pecuniary Loan. 

The Debates of last Session, which produced such diflerent 
abstract views of this subject from several Speakers, the 
^ualiticd to lay them before Parliament, having been repnrte<l 
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in detached parts of the 7th Volume of Cobbett's Parliamen¬ 
tary Debates, it is expected that, previous to the intended 
farther proceedings in the approaching Session, the following 
connected Account of the three days discussion occupied on 
this subject, may be acceptable to the Public. 

An Appendix is added in which will be found the four 
most material Accounts referred to in this Debate. 



REPORT 


OP THE 

DEBATES, 4c. 4< 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Thursdayt July 10. 

On the motion of lord Morpeth, it was ordered, That the 
several Accounts and Papers, which have been presented to 
tlie house in this Session of Parliament, relating to the Reve¬ 
nues of the £ast-India Conjpany, be referred to the consi¬ 
deration of a committee of the whole house. The house 
having accordingly resolved itself into the said committee, Mr. 
Hobhouse in the chair, 

I^ord MORPETH rose, in ronsecpience of the notice he had 
given, to submit to the cojisidcratioii of the house, a Statement 
of the riiiaucial Affairs of tlie East -1 ndia Company, a subject 
at all times of high importance to this comitry, but never 
more so at any period than at the present moment. In all 
the Avide-exteudt'd afliairs of government, there was not one 
which more peculiarly called for the vigilant superintendance 
and scrutiny of parhainenE than the system of linance, upon 
which so materially depended the permanent prosperity of 
any govennnent; and, though the sfatemcut he should this 
day have the lionour to submit to the committee, would not 
of a nature so very flattering as had been made of late 
years, by some of his predecessors in the department he had 
the honour to fill; yet having devoted the short period, since 
he had tilled his present sil'uation, in endeavouring, with the 
utmost assiduity, to make himself acquainted with tlie real 
state of the Company’s affairs, both at home and in India, 
with respect to their Debts, their Revenues, and Commerce, 
as well as the various Charges upon their Government and 
Trade in all its departments, he should lay before the com- 
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mittee the most clear and candid statement lie was enabled to 
make; leaving it for the committee to decide upoiiy-die lenour 
of that statement, and the motions he should have/the honour 
of founding thereon. He felt it unnecessary to trespass longer 
upon the attention of the conmiiUee, and should |iow proceed 
to his proposed detail, referring to the Documents on the 
table, in support of the several points of his statement. The 
noble lord then proceeded |p a detail of the several items to 
which he alluded; of which items the following is a compIie=^‘ 
Iiensive and accurate view: 


BENGAL. 


Revenfks, No. 1.—Excluding the Revenues of the 
Ceded Provinces in Oude on account of their inter¬ 
mixture with the Arrears of Subsidy in some of the 
years, and the variation in the mode of statement in 
the last year, and taking the Company's fixed ancient e£. 
Revenues alone, the average in the three years in this 
ftatement amounts to ----- - 6,166,581 


Which exceeds tlie average on the three years one 


year back ------- - 337,692 

No. 3. —Estimated for 1803-4 - - - - 8,064,981 

Actual Amount ------- 8,060,993 

Less than Estimate - - 3,988 

Charges, No. 3.- -Estimated for 1803-4 - 5,066,940 

Actual Amount 5,434,291 

More than Estimate - 367,351 


Add deficiency of Revenue to excess of Charge, the 
Nett Revenue is less than estimated, by - - 


371,339 


And the Net Revenue for 1803-4 is 


2,626,i 02 


ESTIMATES for 1804-5. 


Revenues, No, 1. 
Charges, No. 2. 


8,167,792 

5,956,208 


Net Revenue 

Revenues estimated more than actual, 1803-4 - 
Charges estimated more than ditto - - 


2,211,534 


106,799 
521, 9ir 


Net Revenue, estimated for 1804-5 less than preced¬ 
ing year 


415,118 
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MADRAS. 

Jltvr.KTTEs-VExcluding the Revenues of Arcot and of 
the Provides ceded by the INizam on arcount of 
the early ^ars, being in part Subsidy and in part 
Re(rcnuc Cpllections, the average receipts on the 
years 1801-2 to 1803-4, as by No. 4, is - - - 2,965,1'99 


Being less than the average of the three years 1800-1 
to 1802-3, in the sum of - 

49.102 

Revenues, No. 6. —Estimated for 1303-4 - 

Actual amount - - - 


4,888,895 

4,653,401 

Less than Estimate 

- 

235,494 

Charges, No. 6. —Estimated for 1803-4 

Actual amount - . - 


5,018,157 

6,136,845 

More tl'an Estimate - 

- 

1,118,688 

• 

Add deficiency of Revenue to excess of Charges the 
Net Charge is more than estimated, by - - 

1,354,182 

And the Net Charge for 1803-4 is - 

•11 

1,483,444 

. ESTIMATES, 1804-5. 



Revenues, No, 4. ----- - 

Charges, No. 5. - 

- 

4,659,326 

5,420,029 

Net Charge 

- 

760,703 

Revenues estimated more than actual of 1803-4 
Charges estimated less than ditto _ _ - 


5,925 

716,816 

Net Charge estimated for 1804-5 less than preceding 
year - - - - 

722,741 



BOMBAY. 

Rkvenues, No. 7. —An adjustment of these Revenues, 
as of these of the other Presidencies, should have been 
made on account of the addition to the two last years, 
by Treaty and Conquest- As the amount is not 


specified, the average must be stated on the gross re¬ 
ceipts on the years 1801-2 to 1803-4, it amounted tp 408,062 

Which exceeds the average 1800-1 to 1802-3, ex¬ 
cluding a small receipt from, the ceded Countries 99,020 

Revenues, No. 9.- -Estimated for 1803-4 - - - 518,575 

Actual Amount - ” - 558,650 

More than Estimate * - 40,075 

B2 
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Chauces, No. 9. 


-Estimated for 1803-4 
Actual Amount - 


i 


£■ 

1,478,881 

1,642,978 


More than Estimate - /- 164,097 


Deduct Excess of Revenue from Excess of Cha^e, 


the Net Charge is more than estimated, by 
And the Net Charge of the year 1803-4 is 


\ - 124,022 

- 1,084,328 


ESTIMATES, 1804-5. 


Revenues, No. 7, - -- -- -- 7^31,391 

Charges, No. 8. - -- -- -- 1,873,9.3.3 

Net Charge - - _ 1,142,512 

Revenues estimated more than actual, 1803-4 - - 172,741 

Charges estimated more than ditto - - - - 230,955 

Net Charges estimated for 1804-5, more than preceding 

year - -- -- -- -- 58,214 


BENCOOLEN aj)d otlier SETTLEMENTS. 

No. 10, A.—Revenues of Tort Marlbro* iu the year 

1802-3 . 13,985 

Charges of ditto - - - - - 122,132 

Net Charge - - _ 108,147 


Supplies from Bengae to Fort Marlbro’, Penang, 


&c. estimated for 1803-4 - - _ _ _ 212,028 

No. 18.—Actual Amount 304,056 

More than estimated - - _ 91,428 

No. 11.—Supplies estimated for 1804-5 - - - 287 ,080 



GENERAL VIEW. 

Result of the Year 1803-4 collectively. 

Revenues—B engal by No. 3 - - 8,060,993 

Madras 6 - - 4,653,401 

* Bombay 9 - - 558,650 

Tot^J B»evenues - - 13,273,044 


Charges— ^Bengal, by No. .3 - - 5,434,291 

Madras, 6 - ~ 6,136,845 

Bombay, 9 - . 1,642,978 

Total Charges 


13,214,114 




58,930 

S04,05G 


Ket Revenue of the throe Presidencies 

Deducted from Supplies to Rencoolen, &c. by No. 18 


Ix'avcs a NotCharge of - 245,126 

A<}d TntcresV kc. paid on tlic Debts 

U Bengal, by No. 18 - - 9^7,727 

Madias, 19 - - 334,179 

Bombay, 20 - - "*24 2,052 


Total Interest 


The Tolal a nonnting to 
i^heSum in which tlie Charges and lutciest exceeded 
Produce of the Territorial Revenues. 


1,534,758 

1,779,081. 


From which deduct the Amount of the Sales of Im¬ 
ports, by No. 15 ------- 655,481 

The Remainder - - 1,121,403 

shews the Amount in which, in the year 1C03-4, the. 

Resources from Revenue and Sales of Imports were 
insutiicient to defray the Charges, and the Interest on 
the Debts. 


Amount advanced for the purchase of Investments, Pay- 
Hient of Commercial Charges, and in aid of China— 

. At Bengal, by No. 18 - - 1,380,855 


Madras, 10 

Bombay, 20 

Fort Mai Ibro*, 22 


706,771 

193,841 

39,014 


Total Advances for Invcstineiits 2,320,481 


Cargoes consigned to Europe, in 1S03-4, with Charges 
by No. !22 - -- -- -- - 


1,074,645 


GENERAL VIEW. 

-V /Result of idle Estimates for the Year ISOl-.'i, collectively. 

Revenues —Bengal, by No. 1 - - 8,167,792 

Madras, 4 - _ 4,659,320 

. Bombay, 7 - - 731,391 

Total Revenues - - 13,558,509 


Charges —Bengal, by No. 2 
Madras, 5 

.Bombay, . 8 


5,950,208 

5,420,029 

1,873,933 


Total Charges - - 13,250,170 


* This Sum includes 140,436/. paid the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund for Interest on the Securities in their Hands. 
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Net Revenue of the three Presidencies 
Deduct Supplies to Bencoolen, &c. by No. 11 


30R,33P 

287,680 


Remainder ;• 20,659 

Deducted from Interest on Debts, by No. 16 - y- *1,751,843 

The Sum then rcmainiri; 1,734,184 
is the Amount in which the Charges and Interest ar’' 
estimated to exceed the Revenues. 

Deduct Amount estimated to he received on the Sales 
of Imports, by No. 15 ^ - - - - - 602','^*.'? 


The Remainder 1,131,191 
is the Amount in which the Charges of Government 
and Intelcst on the Debts are estimated to exceed 
the Resources expected to he derived from the terri¬ 
torial Ihen^enues, and from the Sales of Imports, in the 
Year 1801-5. 

DEBTS IN INDIA. 

Amount stated, to April 1803 - - 21,881,571 

Deduct in the hands of the Commissioners 

of the Sinking Vund - - - 2,012,3-13 

Net Amount of Debts, on 30th April, 1803 - - 19,869,228 

Amount on SOth April, 1801, by No. 16, of 

pre.sent Account _ _ . _ 2.5,336,263 

Deduct Sinking Fund, as above - - 2,800,0.36 

Net Amount of Debts on 30th April, 1804 - 22,.5.36,207 

Increase ------- 2,<»6o,984 

Defits B^.ARI^o Interest. 

Amount in April 180.3 - - - . -18,712,933 

Deduct in the hands of the Commissioners 

of the .Sinking Fund ~ ~ ^ 1,686,917 


Net Amount of Debts bearing Interest on 

SOth April, 1803 - - - _ 17,026,016 

Amount on SOtb April, 1804, by No. 16 - 21,276,486 

Deduct Sinking Fund, as above - - 2,244,532 

Net Amount of Debts, bearing Interest on 

SOth April 1804 - - - . 19,031;f)34 

Increase of Debt bearing Interest - - 2,005,918 

AinoMttt of Interest payable on Debt owing 

in ^ril 1804 - , - - _ 1,574,011 

Deduct Interest on Securities in the hands 

of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 126,360 

Net Amount of Interest payable on Debt 
owing SOth April, 1803 - - - 1,447,651 


♦ Includes 166,454/. payable to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. 



£. 

I,r 54,843 

160,454 
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Amount payable on Debt, in April 1804, by 
No. 10 - _ _ . _ . 

Deduct Sinking Fund, as above 

Net Amount Interest, payable on Debt 

o\ving yotli April, 1804 - - . 1,508,389 

Increase of ln!|lrest payable - - - 140,738 


ASSETS IN INDIA. 


Consisting of Cash, Goods, Stores, &c. in 

April 1803 - - 14,630,971 

Balance and Securities in hands of 
C!o^ininis&ioners of the Sinking Fund - 2,012,348 


Net Amount of Assets on 30th April, 1803 
Consisting as above, on 30th April 1804, by 

No. 21.17,252,399 

Deduct Sinking Fund, as above - - 2,800,050 


1^618,625 


Net Amount of Assets, on 30tb April, 1804 


- 14,452,343 


Increase of Assets- 1,833,720 

Deducting Increase of Assets from Increase of Debts, 
the State of the Company’s Atfairs, in this view, is 
worse iirApril 1804, than in April 1803, in the Sum of 833,204 


HOME ACCOUNTS. 

No. 25— Aggregate Amount of Sales 

in 1804-5 - - -. 8,044,392 

I.ess than the Year preceding - - _ 380,876 

The Sales of the Conipmiy's Gootls were 

less by . - - - - - - 609,991 

The Sales of Private-Trade (Goods were 

more by ----- - 229,115 

.Milkthe difference, as above - 380,870 

The Sales of the Company’s Goods were estimated 6,868,700 
The actual Amount was ----- 5,267,578 

Being less than estimated - 1,601,122 

Tlie Receipts on the Sales of the Company’s Goods were 
► estimated at - - 6,598,496 

They actually amounted to - - - 5,730,133 

Being less than estimated - - 868,363 . 

The Charges and Profit on Private Trade were estimated 
*to amount to - - - - - - 150,000 

'I he actual Amount VI as - - _ _ 90,536 

59,464 


Being less than estimated 
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GENKRAL RESULT. 

From the disappointment in the Produce of the SaV's, 
with a large Payment in Bonds by the Purchase s, 
and troin a greater Expenditure on Account ot Indi \ 
and {'Inna tlmii llrst mlcnded, the Deljcit would have 
appeared in the (.'ash Balance of this Year to a con- 
sideiahle Amount; but the Sum boirowed from Go¬ 
vernment, a hoan from the Bank, and an Issue of 
Company’s Bonds, have so operated, that the-Balance 
ofCash estirnati'd to rernam m irivour the Company 
on th^stof March, lLhl5, to the Auioiint of - - 157,634 

was fonnd, by the actual Accounts ot the Year to be l'2,0yC' 

winch was less than estimated, by the Sum of - - l io,()14 


llOIME ACCGUNTS. 

I'iS'l l M AT Y,, 1 005 -6. 


No. 23—Sale of the Company’s Cioods csliinalcd to 
amount to 


6,301,114 


Gcm ral Resi i.t. 

Notwithstanding the Receipts from the Sales arc esti¬ 
mated much higher than the Actual of the last Y^ear, 
and the Expectation is •stated of a Payment by Go- 
vermnCTit of a Million, the various Deniaiids upon the 
Treasury arc so great for I'reight aJid Demorage, tlie 
Repayment to Government of 500,0001. horirmed in 
the last Year, and on other Accounts, that the Ba¬ 
lance on the Ist March, 1306, is estimated to be 
against the Company in tlie Sum of - - « *62,036 


Debts at Home. 

On the Ist March, 1004 _ - - 

No, 23,- on the 1st March, 1005 

Increase 


- 4,758,065 

- 6,()J’?;i9G 

- 1,223,331 


Assets at Home. 

c 

On the 1 St March, 1804 - - - 

No. 23, on the 1st March, 1005 


- 10,160,736 

- 20,412,650 


Incrcaje 


- 1,273,923 


Deducting the Increase of Debt from the Increase of 
Assets, the Home Concern exhihils, in this view, an 
Improvement in the Year amounting, to - 


50,592 
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CHINA AND ST. HELENA. 

Balance at China, on »?lst Jan. 1803, against 260,900 
Balance at China, on 29th Jan. 1804, in fa¬ 
vour, No. 24 - - - - * 182,390 

Increase at China - - 443,990 

Balance at St. I^lena on 30th Sept, 

1802, in fa^ur - - 105,194 

Balnncemt St^Iclena on 30th Sept. 

1803, in^vour, No. 24 « - 105,382 

Increase at St. Helena - 188 

Total Increase at China am! St. Helena - - 443,478 


GENERAL COMPARISON of DEBTS and ASSEIS. 

Increase of Debts in India ----- 2,666,984 

Increase of Debts at Home ----- 1,223,331 

Total Increase of Debts - - 3,890,315 

Increase of Assets in India - _ - 1,833,720 

Increase of Assets at Home - « - 1,273,923 

. 3,107,643 

VAdd—Nec Increase of Balance at China 

and St. Helena ----- 443,478 


Total Increase of Assets 


3,551,121 


Deducted from the Increase of Debt, will shew a De¬ 
terioration to have tnl>' ii place on the whole Concern 
in this view, during il.e Years 1803-4 Abroad, and 
1804-5 at Horae, to tlie Ainoun', of - - - 

Add —Amount received in India, and in¬ 
cluded in the Quick Stork there, dated 
April 30, 1804, wliicli formed part of the 
• Cargoes afloa^Qutwiirds, in the Assets at 

Homt/ - - - - - - 583,299 

Goods in the Export Warehouses in India 
on the 30th April, 1804, arrived in Eng¬ 
land; and included iii Assets at Home - 43,619 


The Amount of the Deterioration will then be - 

The Assets at Horae exhibited an Increase in Value 
during the Year, in the Sum of 442,1921. from the In- 
•ertion of the Amount of the Olaims of the Company 
on the Public, it having been calculated before it was 
under the Consideration of Parliament. As this 
Branch of the Concern is under Examination, upon 
Principles recommended by a Committee of the House 
of Commons, which will lessen its Amount, a further 
eoopiderable Adjustment will ligreafter be requisite. 


339,194 


626,918 

966^119 
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ABSTRACT OF ADDITIONAL ACCOUNTS. 


Bi’dget, 1805.—General View of Estimates, 1805-0. 


Revenues of Flcii^al 
Madras 
Bombay 

Ttttal Revenues 
Cliurges of Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 


- 8,763,'2'iO 

- 1,771,296 

742,017 ^ 

- 14,279,515 

- 7,415,370 

- 5,650,182 ^ 

- 1,580,292 




Total Charges - - 11,615,844 

Net Charge of the three Presidencies _ _ - 366,311 

Add—Supplies to Bencoolcn, P. of Wales’ Island, &c. - 266 hoo 

. 

Total Surplus Charge _ _ _ 633,111 

Add—Further—Interest on the Debts - 1,823,040 

Interest payable to Commissioners of Sink¬ 
ing Fund, on Securities redeemed - 195,788 


Total Interest - 2,018,828 

Total Excess of Charge beyond tlic Produce of the 

Rfvvnues, as estimated for the Year 1805-6 - 2,651,939 

exclusive of Commercial Charges not added to the- 
Invoices, amounting to 199,806/. ss 


DEBTS IN INDIA. 

Amount of Debt, SOth April, 1804, by 

No. 16. -. 25,336,263 

Deduct ill the hands of the Commissioners 

of the Sinking Fund _ - 2,800,056 

Nci A nount of Debts on 30tli April, 1804 - - 22,536,20? 

Amount as to Bengal, January 1805, and 

Madras and Bombay, SOth April, 1805 28,197,499 

Deduct, Sinking Fund, as above - 3,151i,t>65 

Net Amount of Debts in 1805 - - - - 25,046,4.34 

Increase - _ - « . 2,510,227 


DEBTS BEARING INTEREST. 

Amount in Aijril 1804, by No. 16. - - 21,276,466 

Deduct, in the hands of the Commissioners 

of the Sinking Fund - - - 2,244,532 

Net Amount of Debts bearing Interest SOth April 1804 19,031,934 
Amount on 30th April, 1805, generally - 24,221,706 
Deduct Sinking Fund, as above - - 2,616,739 

Net Amount of Debts bearing Interest SOth April 1805 21,604,967 

Increase 2,573,033 
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Amount of Interest payable on the Debt 
owing on 30th April, 1804, by No. 16 - 
Deduct Interest on Securities in the hands 
of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 

Net Amount of Interest payable on 
Debt owing on 30th April, 1801. 
Amount paylhle on Debt in April 1805 - 

Deduct Sininug Fund, as above 

Net Amount of Interest payable on 
owing on 30th April, 1805 

Increase of Interest payable 


1,754,843 

166,454 


1,588,389 

2,017,358 

105,788 


l,821,5ro 
£. 233,181 


lis lordship, on the whole, did not think he went too far, 
W’hen he said, that, in his opinion, the deficiency or excess of 
charge could not be taken at less than 3 millions. The Debts, 
bearing interest in India, he was aware, there might be danger 
of having called in, though tlie Directors had the power of 
protracting the payment for some time. Should tliis be the 
case, some extraordinary means might be necessary to be 
resorted to ; but of this there was no immediate appearance. 
It might be expected that he should be able to give some ac¬ 
count of the measures proposed to be adopted for reducing 
the expenditure in India. It was well known, that government 
had lately been pretty much employed in devising measures 
of reform in the public expenditure, but it was deemed more 
expedient to wait till it was seen how far any schemes of the 
kind were practicable, before they should be gone into as to 
India. It would be the duty of the Commissioners for Indian 
,’et^airs, to call the attention of parliament to this subject, at 
■ trs early a period as possible. It was not his intention to troii- 
ble.tlie committee on the subject of the treaties with Sciiidca 
or ^Ikar, nor did he think himself even called on to give any 
opinion on that subject. He knew it was the opinion of others, 
that these treaties were honourable to the British character, 
^iflTcalculated to preserve pacific dispositions in India.—On 
the whole, though he admitted that the financial department 
in India did not wear the most cheerful aspect, and although 
he would be the last person in the world to raise sanguine 
hopes, which were not likely to be realised, still he thought it 
would be wrong to*give any sanction to unmanly de.s]>ondency. 
Our resources in the East were great, and, by proper manage¬ 
ment and economy, might still be brought to an-swer our high¬ 
est expectations. He did not speak of that economy which 
would teach us to withhold a reward from merit, or to retrench 
in the becoming grandeur of the executive government—eco* 

C2 
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nomy which only tended to defeat the objects which it had in 
view—but that economy, which would teach us to act on 
principles of moderation, justice, and equity. His lordship 
concluded by moving his first resolution, shewing the revenues 
of the proviuces in Oude in 1803-4. On the question 
being put, 

Mr. JOHNSTONE expressed the high satisferaon which he 
felt at the fair and candid manner in which th^oble lord 
had made his statement. He heartily concurred v^h itie no¬ 
ble lord in the importance of the subject, of which, Tiotw’itli- 
standing the house had uniformly treated it with so muchoin- 
diftereuce, the atteudance that nigiit furnished an additional 
proof. He could not, however, help thinking that the a?ble 
lord was himself somewhat to blame, in ha\ ing so long delayeu^ 
bringing forw'ard the subject, the papers necessary to make tlie 
statements having been in this country for nearly twelve months; 
and it having been promised, in the month of February last,, 
that the attention of the Imuse sliould be speedily < ailed to 
them. In looking at the accounts, which were as full and dis¬ 
tinct as could well be expected, he cuie J not help remarking, 
that though the period to which they applied was apeiiod of 
war, a great part of the increase was for cixnl charges. He 
thought, without withholding any due reward from meritorious 
services to the company, the cxpences in the civil establishiiieut 
might be greatly reduced. He lio)>cd, with the noble lord, 
that we should always observe moderalion and good faith in 
our conduct with the neiglibouring slates; but what concern 
that could have in diminishing oiir cxpences, he could not 
conceive. The noble lord had guarded the house against any 
apprehension they might otherwise have entertained, that the 
splendour of the executive govermnent in India shunifi be di¬ 
minished. What did tliis mean 1 He could uudeunaud sqCh an 
observation, if applied to the monarchies of Euro))e ; bul he 
contended that all our acquirements, all our w^eailh, and all 
our character in India, were obtained, without tin. lea.st idoaof 
maintaining any of the splendour alluded to by llie noble lord. 
He considered, and he believed that it was generally consi¬ 
dered, that tlie conduct of sir George Barlow, in tJie conclu¬ 
sion of the treaties, and in the economical regulations which 
he had instituted, was highly meritorious; .anti it surely would 
have been becoming in his majesty.’s ministers to have allowed 
him to carry hito effect the arrangements which he bad com- ■ 
menced. He detailed the circumstances attending tlie origi¬ 
nal appointment of sir George Barlow to the governor-gene- 
ralship of India, with his subsequent recall; and contended, 
that the act on which his majesty's ministers had proceeded,. 
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was intended to apply only to extreme cases, of wliich this was 
not one. For 22 years, it had never been deemed adviseable 
to exercise the prerogative which the act established. The first 
appointment of sir f Jeorge Barlow, on the part of his majesty’s 
ministers, was a deliberate action. Refusing him whom the 
first minister of the crown (Mr. Fox) had tornrerly described 
as the man b&st calculated to be entrusted with the government 
of India, (Mr. Francis,) they appointed sir George Barlow. 
Notwitl^stai^iug tiiat his measures even anticipated the hopes 
and cxpecptions of his employers, he was, in twelve days af¬ 
terwards,' superseded without tiie shadow of a cause. He had 
Tie&Yd it stated, that this removal took place because sir George 
Barlow was a servant of the company. However he might 
'.ae propriety of placing a man of rank and consequence 
s^i the head of the govenniieut in India, in preference to one 
who might be better acquainted with the details of business; 
yet he tlmught that this principle might be pushed too far. If 
ever there w as a case in which it ought to have been departed 
from, it was that on which he was speaking. He had also been 
told, that sir George Barlow was recalled, because he did not 
possess the personal confidence of ministers. Two noble lords, 
liowever, under whose administration the British interests in 
India had fiouri^hed, in the highest degree; he meant, lord 
Macartney, and lord Cornwallis; did not, he believed, enjoy 
much of the personal confidence of the administrations, which 
existed in England during the period of tlieir government. 
Anotlier whimsical reason for this recall, which, when he coup¬ 
led it with some other extraordinary statements on different 
subjects, almost made him conclude, that the brain of the right 
bon. gent, who had used it, was full of paradoxes: Sir George 
Barlow was a most zealous supporter of the guvermnent in In¬ 
dia, which tlia^right hon. gent, approved; but he thought fit 
to remjpfe him, lest the Court of Directors, who disapproved 
of that government, miglit, on that account, hereafter dislike 
• sir George Barlow, although they had hitherto approved of all 
his attST^ The statement of the accounts, by the noble lord, 
presented a gloomy picture: he hoped, that by care and atten- 
^ lion, on the part of our government, it might yet assume a 
more lively aspect. 


Lord HENRY PETTY replied to the observations of the 
hon. gent, who had not, he presumed to say, read the act of 
1744 with attention, or be would have seen that the iuterpre* 
tatioii which he and others attempted to put upon it was unt- 
founded. For, in the same clause in which t^ power of re > 
calling a govemmr was vested in the Directors, it was also vested 



in his majesty and council; but this seemed to have been Ovet- 
looked by the hon. mein her, who condemned the exercise of a 
power which was necessary to maintain the pre-eininenre of 
the present state. That hon. member wouhl have a depciulent 
state governed without being subject to controul, and yet his 
brain w’as unwilling to admit paradoxes. It was asserted liy 
the hon. member, that this power of recall u as^quile new and 
extraordinary; and that it never had been exercised since 
3 784 ; but it seemed to be forgotten, that the sai\e prjjver Jiad 
been before exercised by the Directors. Then iNijJtl excited 
no complaint, but when his majesty ventured to u;>e his up;^ 
doubted prerogative, some gentlemen appeared to be anxious 
to raise a cjaniour against it, and, truly, because ministers 
thought proper to appoint a man of their own choice^’ 
was any thing more natural than that the administration of 
the sovereign's government should choose a governor for any 
of the depciulencies in whom they could I'onlide I Were they 
not, by the statute of 17S4, armed with tliat power? and did nol 
their duty call upon them for the exercise of it ? I'hey were as 
responsible for the government of India, as for that of Ireland ; 
and it would be as just to interfere with their appointment of a 
viceroy for the one as with that of a governor for the oilier.^ 
The governor, whose appointment had just taken place for 
India, w^ould, he was persuaded, atford general satisfaction ; 
and this fiersuasion rested upon the belief that that noble lord 
would carry out with him to India, those principles of mode- 
ration, economy, and a strict adherence to treaties, w hich the 
house had heard so distinctly laid down by bis noble friend 
who opened the debate, and which formed the firmest 
ba.sis of every good government. Under the administration of 
such principles, the noble lord, no doubt, however lamentable 
tlio deticiency at present might be; however i|^cli the lio[)es 
of the country, excited by the promises of the nobidsjord on 
the opposite bench (Castlereagh), had been disappointed ; 
might still be able to restore the resources of India, ai^ place • 
its affairs on a regular, solid, and durable fooling. 

I^rd CASTLEREACill maintained, that the tendency of \ 
the revenues of India was to augment in the manner and pro> 
portion which he had described to the house, and that his 
predictions were falsified by events upon wliicli it was impossi¬ 
ble for any man to calculate, namely, by wars which he had 
not in his contemplation when he made the statement,' to 
which the noble lord on the treasury bimch referred. The 
noble lord vindicated the grounds upon which the late war in 
India was commenced, the manner in which it was conduettt) 
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hj maniuis Wellesley, and also the terms upon 'which it was 
concluded by sir George Barlow. The removal of this deser¬ 
ving individual from the government of India, the noble lord 
coudenine<l in the most unqualilicd terms. That sir George 
Barlow’s clmracler was the subject of uiiivc^rsal praise, was 
quite notorious, but he could adduce a testimonY to his merits, 
of the^very highest order; for he could slate that it was the ex- ' 
press wish of lord Cornwallis, before he went to India, that when 
he should hnive completcMl the object of his mission, sir George 
Barlow sBljod be appointed to succeed him in the goverunient. 
What cojdfid be the object of ministers in discharging sir George 
“Bliilow', so soon after his appointment, he felt it impossible, 
upon any rational groumi, to estimate. As to the Debt of the 
liidj^^'ompany in India, his wish was, that it should travel 
lidme, and he was sure that their circumstances and credit here 
would he quite sudicieitt soon to discharge it. 

• 

Mr. FRANCIS after paying some compliments to the noble 
lord (Morpeth), for the fairness and perspicuity with wliich he 
had staler! the result of the several accounts now before the 
house, addressed hiinselfto the chairman, to the foilwing cHect: 
—’Fhat he had intended to confine himself to a few observations 
^on the accounts, to which the noble lord had referred; but 
tliat.'tnany extraneous topics having been introduced into the 
• debate, particularly by the noble lord who spoke last (lord 
Castlereagh), he foimti himself obliged to take uotice of some 
of those topics. A great deal has been said, without any di¬ 
rect relation to the India Budget, on the impropriety of the 
revocation of sir George Barlow. In the measure itself 1 have 
no concern, and, as 1 do not know the reasons on which it was 
adopted, I shall neither censure nor defend it. But I am sure 
that the arguments, which 1 have heard tliis night against it, 
are not*at all inclusive. Nothing can be more clear and ex-^ 
plicil fhan the power vested in his majesty by the act of 175)3, 

, to revoke any appointment of a (iovernor-Geiieral made by 
the Cotffl of Director;.. I'he act was proposed and introduced 
by lord Melville. The power gives the right,and the exercise 
I of the right is trusted to the discretion of tlie king’s ministers. 
Undoubtedly, it is not to be exercised capriciously, or upon 
ordinary ociasioiis. Ills reserved for particular cases and cir¬ 
cumstances, on the exigency of which tlie crown, by the advice 
of a responsible council, is to judge. Docs the noble lord 
tmeaii to contend that parliament has given a power, which it 
was intended should never be exercised 1 But against whom 
or what can it be resorted to at any time'? Tlie answer is, 
against an act of the Court of Directors. It can apply to 
nothing else. At the same time, I am ready to admit, lliat a 
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w&nton or interested application of the power, though accord* 
ing to law, would be just as abusive and criminal as an as* 
sumption of it against law. When you admit the trust, you 
must prove the abuse of it. The services of sir George Barlow 
are extolled, and ^he confidence which the Court of Directors 
repose in his attachment to the true interests of the India 
Company, is parUcularly insisted on. They consider him as a 
servant of their own in contradistinction to persons recom- * 
mended by govemnient. I’his is a new languag<k sir^ consi¬ 
dering the quarter it comes from. I have heard f^in spoken 
of in very difiereat tenns, by persons very high in the'iiirection 
of the Company's afiairs; and even with expressions of iiftrlg-"^ 
nation, at the uniform support he gave to every measure of 
lord Wellesley, without exception ; and particularly for ^ 
attempting to check him in the supposed exercise of indepen¬ 
dent authority, not warranted by law. Look at their own dis¬ 
patches on this subject, published by themselves. Sir.George 
Barlow is not mentioned 1>y name, but be is charged by direct 
implication. They say, “ he is certainly guilty of a dereliction 
of his duty, and must inevitably incur the displeasure of the 
Court of Directors." In another dispatch, they say that, “by 
suffering measures not regularly and legally instituted, to be 
carried into execution, he became partner in the illegality." 
They say that the council (tiiat is, sir George Barlow) “ had 
no right to abandon their part of the govemnient." On the 
justice of these censures I ofter no opinion. The Court of 
Directors were his judges, and they have pronounced upon his 
conduct. But it seems, the readiness with which be adopted 
the pacific system of lord Cornwallis, and the expedition with 
which he has concluded a pacification with Holkar and 
Sciiidia, is a great merit, and intitles him to be continued in the 
govenimeiit.—Holkar, very lately, was consider^ as a mere 
robber, and to be treated accordingly. He is now reinstated 
in his former territories, and Sciiidia has obtained possession of 
the country of our ally the Raiia of Gohud, and of tlje royal 
fortress of Gwalior; without any right that I know of, to eitiier 
of them. He might perhaps have claimed Gwalior under sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s treaty of December 1803. Bui, if his claim 
was good then, why was he kept out of the fort till now 1 1 
would have preserved the peace with these people; but, having 
once made the war, 1 should have thought it the best policy 
not to have brought the Mahraltas back into Indostan, much 
less to have given them such a strong hold as Gwalior, in the 
centre of that country. A consession of that kind gives you 
no security for the continuance of {>eace; especially if it was 
made hastily and without sufficient deliberation. 1 do not 
mean to say that the terms of these treaties may not be jmiti- 
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fied by nefccssity; that is,- by the state of t!ie finances of the 
Bengal government.—If so, it is to be lamented that sir George 
Barlow’s situation did not allow him time and means to inea~ 
-sure bis steps with less precipitation. The Maliratta chiefs 
have very good intelligence, and know as well as we do, whe¬ 
ther our concessions to them are voluntary or not. As to con¬ 
fidence in our justice or good faitli, it is in vain to talk of it. 
My noble friend, who is now appointed to the government of 
Bengid»^jll, I am sure, do every thing that can be done, con¬ 
sistently^ with prudence and safety, to satisfy the princes of 
■Jndi a. and to establish the peace of that country on a solid 
foundation. 1 confide in his principles, and I think that every 
fhiiiff ihay be trusted to his sound discretion.—I come now, 
the accounts on the table, which properly belong to, 
and constitute the business of the dav. The first thing to 
be observed, is that the statements from India come no lower 
than to*the 3Gth of April 1804; consequently leave us very 
much in the dark about the actual state of the finances there. 
We might, and ought to have had them lo April 1805, at 
least. The Indian Debt, as it stood above two years ago, was 
25 mil!ious sterling; and I think it may fairly be reckoned at 
30 milliohs, more or less, at the present inument. The noble 
lord on the other side (lord Castlereagh) says he shall be happy 
to hear fliat this debt, or the greater part of it, is on its travels 
to England. In that hope, I believe, his lordship is very 
likely to be gratified. Above 17 millions and a half are pay¬ 
able in England, at the option of the holders of the securities. 
—How this demand, when it arrives, is to be received and 
provided for, is a question, which I am not able to resolve, 
and therefore 1 shall leave it to his lordship to settle it, as well 
as he can, w'ith the Court of Directors. The Company’s situa¬ 
tion probability of their being able to meet such a 

demand, otherwise than by loans in England, or by extending 
their capital to an equal amount. Now, by an estimate of 
profited loss on their Sales here, for the year ending in March 
3 8*05, 1 see that their Payments exceed their Receipts by the 
sura of 418,5401. Here, then, is a deficiency to be made gopd, 
upon their actual Domestic Charges, and it may be an annual 
deficiency. Enlarging their capital, without a pwjportionate 
extension of trade, b only running into a debt, which does not 
furnish the nieans even of paying its own interest. I have so 
qfien objected in vain to the form and construction of the 
account of their Stock per Computation, that I shall not trou¬ 
ble the house with any further remarks on that subject. In 
my mind, they only deceive themselves, when they make out 
an apparent balance in their favour, by totally omitting their 
capital on one side, and bv taking credit on the olher for un- 
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productive articles, which, I could easily shew, amount to some 
millions. - The evidence on the table, though it falls short by 
two years of the actual slate of the Company’s aftairs, is sufli- 
cieni to shew whether I have been right or wrong in the opi- 
ions which I have maintained oa this subject, for many years 
past. The last Indian injustice that can be done me now, ‘ 
would be to confound the prediction with the cause, and to 
charge me with the event, because 1 foretold it. On this night, 
ray noble frieiid has stated the whole case fairly, has 

told us the truth; and 1 have done notliing but tread in hia 
steps, and follow his example 

Sir ARTHUR WELLESLEY rose and spoke as follows^rr- 
Sir; Before I proceed to consider the tinancial State of Indil;^ 
w hich is more propferly the subject for discussion this night, I 
shall advert to the political subjects which have been referred 
to by other gentlemen. The honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Francis) has asked, what right Scindeah had to the fortress 
of G\valior, and the territory of Gohud, which have been ceded 
to him by tlie late treaty concluded by sir George Barlow 1 
The hon. gent, must recollect that, subsequently to tjie treaty 
of peace concluded by Mr. Hastings with Mahdajee Scindeah, 
(the predecessor of Dowlut llao ^indeah,) that chieRain at¬ 
tacked the Ranah of Gohud, and deprived him of all his terri¬ 
tories. The family of Scindeah had remained in possession of 
those territories, and of the fortress of Gwalior, from that 
time, until the w'ar which commenced in 1803; when the fort 
of Gwalior w'as taken, and the country of Gohud fell into the 
possession of one of the detachments under the orders of the 
Commander in Chief, Lord Lake.—Under the ninth article of 
the treaty of peace which 1 was the instrument o f^so ncluding 
with Dowlut Rao Scindeah, at tlie end of the yearKKJS, the 
territory of Gohud and the fortress of Gwalior, were to reTaain 
in the possession, and at the disposal of the British government. 
This will be obvious to any man who reads that articlej*t)r the 
conferences during the iiegociations of the treaty, w hich are 
published; and indeed the operation of the ninth article upon 
this territoiy was acknowledged by Sciudeali’s minbtefs. 'The 
Governor-general, lord Wellesley, however, having adverted 
to the situation in which Scindeah was plaeid by the treaty of 
peace in relation to other powers in India, and particularly in 
relation to his rival Holkar, had deemed it proper to take into 
consideration tlie expediency of restoring to Scindeah the terri¬ 
tory of Gohud and Ae fort of Gwalior* 1 was of opinion, that 
Gohud^and Gwalior ought to be restored to that chief; and I 
believe that the instructions to the Resident with Scindeah upon 
this subject haveifeen laid before the house of commons. The 
reason for which the cession was not made until the concluuon 
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of the late treaty by sir George Barlow, is referable to the state 
of Scindeah's councils from the middle of the year 1 until 
a late period in 18(^6. 

The cession was a matter of favour from the British govern¬ 
ment to Sciiideab, and was to be so considered. The com¬ 
mittee will observe, that it is so considered by sir George Bar- 
low. But Scindeah’s councils were so badly composed, and 
their conduct was so suspicious, from the pen(»d before men¬ 
tioned, that no concession could be made to Scindeah, without 
incurViii',^ the risk of having it attributed to motives, which 
never ought to influence the conduct of the British government 
' in*India. For this reason the cession was not made by Lord 
Wellesley.—The hon. gent, seems to think the fortress of 
/‘.Valior important, as a defence of the Company's territori«*.s 
in that quarter. The fortress of Gwalior would defend and 
cover nothing, excepting itself: the Company’s territories are 
not to be defended by fortresses, but by armies in the field. 
Fortresses are useful as points of support, and as magazines 
to these armies; and in this point of view Gwalior would be 
useful, if the object of the Compariy w'as, or was likely to be, 
the invasion of Scindeah’s territories in Malwah. But it is of 
no use with a view to the defence of tlie Company’s territories, 
unless garrisoned by a large body of troops, which body of 
troops would be more profitably employed in the field.—IJjKm 
the whole, the Committee will observe, that 1 consider sir 
George Barlow’s treaty wHh Scipdeah to have been consistent 
W'ilh the spirit of that which I was the instrument of concluding 
at the close of the year I 8f)3 ; and that the late Goveruor- 
gencral, lord Wellesley, intended to have carried into execution 
"that part of its stipulation which refers to Gwalior and Goliud. 
—Upon a former night I explained to the House, tliat I did 
tiot cQiy i^pr it to be a treaty of peace, as, in point of fact, we 
hadTlSver been at war with Scindeah since' 1803. It is a 
treaty to amend and explain some articles of the former treaty 
of p^ce; and 1 conceive, that every article of il dcseryes 
'Approbation. 

Ill respect to the treaty with Holkar, I do not conceive that 
there can be any objection to it. The hon. gent. (Mr. Fmneisj 
has asked, whether Sir CJeorge Barlow was not obliged to 
' Conclude that treaty by the financial distresses of the govern-^' 
ment. Appro^big, generally, of the treaty, and not knowing 
the instructions from home lUKier which sir (ieoige Barlow 
acted, 1 do not conceive il necessary to look for the cause of 
I)is concluding treaty, ia any necessity arising from tjbe 
state of the finances. Tlie hon. geiit. knows well, that w hen 
war has been carried on for tliree years in India, it is not very 
easy to procure money on loan ; and I certainly do not mean 
to extenuate the financial difticulties and distresses which ex^ 
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sted in the year 1805, as represented by the noble Lord, (lord 
Mor]>elh) and by the Papers on the table. These difficulties cer¬ 
tainly evisted ; but in possession of such a revenue as is enjoyed 
by the t’ritish cjoverninent in India, at the, present moment, 
and in comuiajui of such tarije resources, I do not conceive 
that any tenipoiv»ry cinbamissinent, or difficulties of a peeuui- 
ary nature, eould exist to sucii a <lef;rce, as to indnre sir 
George Barlow to conclude a treaty of which he himself did 
not approve, and of which he should not think that his su[)eri- 
ors in England would approve. ‘ 

I have already sai<l, iliai I was not disposed to dispute the 
Financial Statements mad<‘ by the noble Lor<J, (Morjjeth) 
exhibited in the papers upon the table; but it must be reeol- 
Jecled, that these statements refer to a period of most extensKc 
warfare, which was carried on in all parts of India at the same 
time, and for wijich the prepaiations and exertions made were 
on a scale superior it) any ever made upon any former oreasion. 
There was not an officer in roinmand of any detachnient, who 
could prove, to the satisfaction of government, that any addi¬ 
tion to the means already in his power would increase his ca¬ 
pability of performing service, who did not immediately rcf cive 
orders to make the inrrease which he ie(|uiied ; and it will 
be found, that the service performed was proportionate to the. 
expcnce incurred. With this recolleelion in our minds, it will 
not appear that a sin plus charge, amounting, upon an average, 
to about two millions sterling, is veiy large for such a period, 
and for such exertions. 

The subjects which require exfilanation in tiie state of iJie 
Finances of India, aie—the Deticiem y of the revenues, in 
comparison with the Charges (including the Interest of the 
Debts,)—and the great magnitude of the Debts. My wish is, 
to shew, 1st, the Real Situation in which the Fuianc^«r TJIi.ulia 
will be in time of ])€ace; 2d, the Real State of the Indian 
Debt in April 180,5, (at the close of Lord Wellesley’s govern^ 
ment), and in April ISObhand, 3dly, to compare the ,Debt 
with the Assets, and shew in what manner it lias been incuri ed.' 

It appears by the account. No. 2, presented on llie 3d of 
June, 1806, page 9l'> lhat the Revenues of India, for the year 
1805-() \ver<;eslirrialed at £. 14,27 <),533 

• The Charges at . - _ . 14,()45,844 

The Interest of the Debt at - - 1,825;04 (T'n 

The Commercial Charges not addeti 

to the invoices, at - - 19P,80() 

The Supplies to Prince of Wales’s 

Island, Bencoolen, and St. Helena 26(i,800 


Making a total of Charge of - . - lri,935,4C10 

And leaving a Deficiency to be provided for by 
loan, of - ^.2,655,9a7 



U must be observed, however, of Ibis estimate, first, that the 
Uevcimes are not stated to be so hi«h as they really are; and 
s<?cond!y, that the Charges are for a |)eriod of war, in whirh 
it must be acknowledged, that they would be higher than in 
a period of peace. If this be the fact, it cannot be supposed 
to be a ^ei N unsatisfactory state of affairs, that the Charges of 
11 great empire, such as the Biitish empire in India undoubt¬ 
edly is, should exceed the revenues and resour< es by two mil¬ 
lions seven hundred thousand pounds sterling in one year, in a 
j)eriot’. of very extensive wart'aie. This will be observe<l more 
forcibly, if the financial state of Oreat Britain, or of any other 
country in Europe, is adverted to.—Bui tlie duration of war 
ought not to he calculated upon; iiilelligence of peace has 
'already been received, and the Finances in India must be 
viewed in reference to the stale of affairs which must exi^l in 
consc(ptence of the restoration of trasiqnillity. 

lu endeavouring to form an opinion of the Financial state 
of India, in a period of peace, it is necessary to ascertain what 
will be the llevenues in peace, and what the Charges. 

In the year 1802-3, the Company were in possession of all 
the territories which they j)osscss at present, excepling the 
territories acquired by the treaties with the (Jiiickwar, and by 
the treaties of Rasseiu, and of peace c(»iu luded with the Mah- 
rattas, in December, 1S()3. 'Fhe produce of that year will 
form the fairest datum from which an estimate may !>e formed 
of the probable future resource. An axerage of a;;Y number 
of years cannot betaken; because, in the provinces in 

Oude were not in tfie Company's possessjon ; be<ause, in 
1803-4, there existed a drougl.t in all parts of India, wliieh 
alVoeted particularly the produce and revenues of the ceded 
provinces in Oude, and in soitic degree those oftlie proxiiices 
cede^hlj? the Nizam on the'roomhiulra and Kistiia rivers, and 
tli<5ip in the Carnatie ;—and, beeause in 1S04-0, the revenues 
■^bf the ceded [irovinces in Unde must have been alfecled by 
llie incursion of Iloikar's armies, 

The amount of llie Revemies in 18(t2-3 will afford an esti¬ 
mate of what they will be in future in time of peace ; although 
there is reason to believe, tliat lliey will considerably cx- 
' ceed tliat amount. 

' llie llevenues in India in the year 1802-3, as ap- 
p^'';*srijy -the accounts before parliament. 

To this sum, in forming an estimate of the future probable 
resource of the government in India, must be added the new 
Subsidies, and the revenues of the territories gained by the 
^Company since the year 1802*3, of which I will read uu estimate: 
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ESTIMATE of the late ACQUISITION^ 

Taking the REVENuf 

I ^ 


REVENUE. 


Gross Net 

Reveiuie. Revenue. 




IN THE DOAB. 

Etawa.l.I,?) 1,818 

Fiimickabad.f),30,<)84.] 


Seliarunpore 
Ditto iin ier Mor.idabad . . . 

Ditto under the Resident at Delhi 


3,42,3.) 1 
5,9.0,01.) 
5,.^o,27.'lj 

.33.. 13,5 il 
7.02,70 h| 


Deduct Tasseeldarv,and other Al-' 
lowances, Pensions, Mofnssil 
Charges,—and Balances irre¬ 
coverable, estimated altogether | 
al 20 per Cent. 2 8,1 o, s 33 

Sumroo Begum's Jagheer . . 10,00,000 

WEST OF THE JUMNA. 

Agra, exclusive of the Pergunnahs' 

Dht)lepore, &c. at lirst reserved i ,« / , ^ - .• 
to Scindeah, and now ceded to ’ ’ 

the Company. 

Districts settled by tlie Resident ? , o - ► 

at Delhi.j 

Syer of Delhi, bcc. ..... 1,S.3,0'8}»| 

Districts unsettled, suppose . . 4',2.';,0()0j 


Deduct 20 per Cent, as above 


In Hindhstan, Rupees of sorts 

Cuttack . 

Dedftct 20 per Cent, as above . 

Arcot Rupees . 

Broach . 

• 

Deduct 20 per Cent, as above 


-^0,9S,.').3S’ 

4,19,707! 


id,78,831 
64,8.0,964 


13 , 51 , 40,6 

2,70,281 

V 1 I 

io,no7iclKii 

2,00,{)00j 


Estimated equal to Sonat Rupees 

Total of Revenue of Rupees of sorts 
Ditto in Sonat Rupees 


10,80,124ilO,.^7f 


8,00,000 8,00/ 




'71.07.J 


Sicca Rupees . . . . 60',81/ 

836,1 


Or Pounds Sterling . 
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1 from COXQUEST and SUBSIDY, 
lowest Scale possible. 


i SUBSIDIES. 

Gross 

Net 


Revenue. 

Revenue, 

OM THE GUICKWAR. 



id. 

• ♦ 

2,00,300 


■ 4 

6,97,273 

henuc in the Attaveesy 

60,000 


—:-in Guzerat . . . 

66,000 

1,26,009 

loM THE PKISHWAH. 



uund Gloss Revenue 

15,72,974 


) i)er Cl. as above 3,14,395 



[ to Shunishecr 



dur .... 4,00,000 




7,14,593 


} 

In Rupees of sorts 

S,k,379 


1 In SoiKil Rupees . 

• 

8,24,047 

Hu ilie Allaveesy . . . 

6,50,3ii0 


h (Juzerat. 

1,72,300 


cvetiue in the Attaveesy . . 

1,10,000 


Jji/eral. 

8,000 


•a s supposed equal to Sonats 

• • 

9.40,000 

t)DITIONAl. SUBSIDY. 



Rajah ol'Travencore . . 

• 4 

• • 

i 

Ittbsklies Sotml . 

• • 

• • 


Or Sicca Rupees ..... 
Or, Pounds Sterling. 

Total Revenues Pounds Sterling . . 


ABSTRACT. 


iUISITIONS. 


Sonat Sicca Pounds 

Rupees. Rupees. Sterling. 


ENUE 

^DIES 


71,07,.955 66,81,478 835,184 7 
31,35,322 29 , 47,293 3'68,400 j 


In Sonat 

Rupees. 


10,23,27.5 


17,64,047 


3,48,000 

31,36,322 

29.47,203 

368,400 

1,203,584 


Total 

Sterling. 

1,203,584 
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This will make the future Revenue of British India amount 
to 14 ,( 168 , 119 /. In the conunenrenionl of the year 1802-3, a 
revision was made of ail the eslahlishiueuls under tlie goveni- 
meiits of India, with reference to a state of peace. It does 
not appear, however, that the estahlisliinents of Eniopeaii 
troops in particular, were reduced to a lower scale than that 
on which they ought to be left at all times, and on which they 
exist at present. Neither does it appear to he neecssary to 
increase the muTibcr of Euroj)can troops, beyond the uuuilyer 
which were in India in the year 1802-3, in eouse(jucnce of the 
additional teriilory acquired since that year. The native mili¬ 
tary establishments were fixed upon a scale, in the year 180’-3, 
calculated for the existence of peace in India; and the continu¬ 
ance of the war in Europe, under the rircninslances in which 
the enemy stands in respect to his marine, docs not appear to 
render necessiiry any addition to these estahlisliinents. 

The actual charges of the year 1802-3, were higher than 
tlie amount at which they were eslimaled and fixed, with 
a view to peace. In October 1802, Holkav gained llie vii'- 
tory at Poonah over the tioops of the* Pcishwah and 
Sciudeah, in consequence of which the goverinneiit of Fort 
St. George immediately thought it ncccssai’y to assemble the 
troops acting under that presidency, which afterwards inarched 
to Pooiiah early in 1803. 'J’he ainsy at P»onibay was likewise 
placed on the war establishment; )>ar1 of it in the field; and 
both armies were ronsidcruljly aiiginciited. 

My noble friend (^lord Casilcreagli) has calculated the Extra¬ 
ordinary Expenses, in the last six inojitiis of 1 802-3,at 300,000/. 
above the Chaigcs of lite|HMce establishment; and in forming 
an estimate of tlic fuluic Charges of India, in a jieriod of peace, 
upon tile actual Charges of tiie year 1802-3, it is [uoper to 
stril.e o/f 30(',00()/. of that anmunt. With this sum svibSUfvrted 
from them, the Actual Cliargcn of tlie year 1802-3, togellieiL., 
W'ilh those rendered necessary on account of tlic treaties of 
peace and subsidy, and by the aeciuisitions gained since ttial, 
period, may be deemed fiiir data on which an estimate may be 
formed of the probable lidurc Cliaigesof British India 111 tmic 
of peace. d’. 

liic actual Civil Charges in 1802-3 were - - 4,399,3/2 — 


The actual Military Charges were - 
From wliich substract - - 

Remains _ - - - - 

* 

Supplies for Bcmcoolen, &c. - 

Making a total of Charge in 18(t2-3 


O()0,()14 

;n^!t),000 


3,8()0,614 


^196', 348 
-^10,63()',834 


* 'I'hese cliargi;s an- gn^ator by 1 <1,862/. than those stated hy lord 
tlercagh, lu bis speech of the 19lh of July, 1804. 
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To this must be added the additional Civil Charges to be 
incurred in consequence of the late acquisitions, of which 1 
shall also read an estimate: 


ESTIMATE of the Annual Increased Civil and Military 
Charges incurred in India since the Year 1802-3. 

PENSIONS AND JAGHEERS. 

Kups. of Sorts. Sonant Rups. 
Scindeah an<l his Family’ . . . 7 , 00,000 

Ilo>al Fautily al Delhi, including > i 7 c«w)fn' 
the expence of irregular corps 5 > » ' 

Begum Suuiroo. 10 , 00,000 

Total in Rupees of Sorts . 31-,00,000 or 32,64,000 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

SalarV and establishments of seven 7 „ 

Jurfg.s ami Magistrates . . . S 3.92.000 

Ditto of six Collectors .... 2,23,200 

Residency at Delhi. 1,44,000 

Civil charges at Bombay .... 40,800 


Total of Civil Charges, &c. in St. Rs. 

Ditto in Sicca Rupees. 


8 , 00,000 

40 ,^ 14,000 

38 , 20,160 


Total of Ditto in Pounds Sterling 

MILITARY CHARGES. 

Tv Bengal. 

Two regiments of Native Cavalry, 




at 20,000 Rupees per mouth. 
SeTi&Wrt''Ditto tjf Native Infantry, 
at 30,000 each per month . • 
Horse artillery 

. JExtra cattle to the Increase . 

Oft-reckonings. 

Wear and tear of two regiments 

of cavalry. 

.Military stores, contingencies, 
buildings., tScc., not fixed in the 
ainopat . t . . . . . 

Per month 
Per ann. 


I 


40,000 

2 , 10,000 

2,000 

10,000 

17,000 

5,000 

t 

25,000 

3,09,000 


37,C^8,000 


£ 
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Hups, of Sorts. Sont. Rnps. 

Fort St. George. 

One regiment of Native cavalry, > gg 
including off-reckonings ... 5 * 

Four regiments of Native infanlr)’, > j ^ 0 ^ 

at 29,000 each.$ * * 

Off-reckoning. 6,400 

Military stores, and other charges . 15,000 

Wear and tear of horses for one regt. 2,500 


Per niontli . 1,62,000 


Per ann. 19,44,000 

Bombay. 

One regiment of infantry .... 29>000 

Ofl-reckonings, &c . I,600 

Per month . 30,6()0 

Per ann. ..3,67,200 

Total increase of the Military i ^ ^ ^ 60 , 19,200 

Charges, in Sonant Rupees . J ‘ * 

Ditto, in Sicca Rupees. 56 , 4 u, 0 v>o 

Ditto, in Pounds sterling. 705,000 


ABSTRACT, 


Sicca 

Rupees. 


Civil Charges, > 
Pensions, &c. S 

Military Ditto. 




Total 

Stfrling. 


477.320 j 

> 1,182,520 
705,000 5 
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The increase of the Military Establihliments required in 
India, and which I have now estimated beyontl those ot' 1802-3, 
are two regiments of native cavalry, and seven regiments of 
native infantry, iu Bengal; one regiment of native cavalry, and 
four regiments of native infantry on the establishment of Fort 
St. George; and one rcgiraeid of native infantry on the estab- 
lishmeiit of Bombay.—In the general distribution of tlie armies 
in India, which was made subsequently to the treaties of peace 
concluded at the end of the year 180S, it was settled, that 
the army of Bengal should supply the troops required for the 
subsidiary force to serve with Sciiideah, (being six battalions) 
and the subsidiary force to serve w'ith the Ranah of Gohud, 
(being three battalions) as well as troops for the Company’s 
territories under the Presidency of Bengal, including the ac¬ 
quisitions ill Bundlecund, those made from Sciudeah in the 
Doab and in Hindustan, and the province of Cuttack.—By the 
same distribution, the government of Fort St. George was to 
supply, as it had formerly done, the troops to serve with the 
Nizam; and all those required for the southern parts of the 
Peninsula, including the garrisons and provinces on the coast of 
Malabar, (with tlie exception of Goa) and one regiment of 
cavalry for the Peishwah;—aiul the government of Bombay 
±/i supply six battalions for the subsidiary force to serve 
W'ith the Peishwah, three battalions to serve with the Guick- 
war, a garrison for Bombay, a garrison for Goa, and 
troops to occupy the territories ceded by the Peishwah and 
the Guickwar in Guzerat, and in the ueighbouihood of .Surat. 

The establishments in the year 1802-3 having been foriAed 
on the lowest scale, compafibie with tranquillity and security, 
and W'ith a viewrto external peace, it stands to reason, that tliey 
could not supply the additional troops required from tliem, 
without some additions, 'llie establishment of Bengal requir¬ 
ed an addition of six battalions to serve with Sciudeah, and 
three to serve with the Ranah of Gohud. The smallest num¬ 
ber that could be required for the protection to be given to 
the cities of Delhi and Agra, to the person of the king, and to 
the territories in tlie Doab, in Hindustan, and in Cuttack, is 
two regiments of native cavalry, and^live battalions of native 
infantry; which numbers complete the augmentation (viz. four¬ 
teen battalions) 'uadc to the Bengal army since 18(^2-3. 

By the late arrangements ma<le in India \vilh Sciudeah, it 
appears that the subsidiary troops ft»r that chieftain, and for 
the Ranah of Gohud, wail not be required for those services^ 
and if it had been intended to make a more favourable state¬ 
ment of the buances in Iniiia, than their situation warrants, it 
would have been po^iblc to strike off from the estimate of in- 

E 2 
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creased wilitary charges, (amounting, as I have already shewn, 
to itjn*. ni'il.s of 6‘() lacks of tlupecs,") the expciicc of four regi¬ 
ments of native in(antr\, at least; but it is apprehended, llrat 
the service i»f a portion of these tioojrs will he required in 
Bundlecund ffjr some time; and, at all events, that tne number 
of tvro reginienis of native cavalry, and five battalions of na¬ 
tive infantry, is scarcely snfiicient to perlorm the additional 
Services which will be required from the Uenga! army, in con¬ 
sequence of the additions made, to Ihe. territories mnlerthe Ben¬ 
gal government, by the treaties of peace concliulcd at the end 
of the year 1803. 

In consequence of the distribution made in the year IfO-t,- 
tJie duties of the proviiircs on the coast of Malabar, whicli, in 
3 80?-3, had been performed by the army of Bouibay. fell to 
the lot of the army of Foit St. George. These dutu's hail 
always requiied eight battalions; and when, in cotise<]ucnrc of 
the distribution wliich I have alr<*ady noticed, it had become 
necessary to remove the Fiombay troops fioni tiuise puivinces* 
to the Northward, an augmentation of the army of Fort St. 
George, to the aniouiit of four regiments, became necessary. 
The regiment of cavalry to be snpjdied to the Peishwah, also 
required that a rc'giment should be added to the establishment 
of Fort St. George.—Tiie diit ICS which fell upon the Bfflmrboy 
army by the distribution of 18('4, required for the subsidiary 
force W'^ith the Peishwah six battalions, for the si:bsidi,;ry force 
with the Guickwar three battalions, and garrisons for Bomhav, 
Goa, Broach, Surat, and troops to occupy the territones of 
Giizerat and in the in ighboinlionil of Snral, reded hv the 
Peishwah, and the Gnickwar, and eonqnered from Sriiuleah; 
the detailed number for cacJi of which services, it is not 
necessary to mention. 

It w'ill be obsenid from this statement, that the additional 
services required from the armies of Fort Si (icorge ami 
Bo^ubay, in the year and at Ihe present moment, hoy’'^nul 

those required in the year t 80‘j-;>, exclusive of the guiri^on for 
Goa, are one. regiment of ciivahy, and six battailous fur the 
Peishwah, three battalions for tin* Gnickwar, ami tioops for 
the conquered and ceded territories in Gnzerat. Accordmglv, 
the addition made to the military establishments, the expenses 
of which are iiieluded in the estimate of bO lar ks, ate one re¬ 
giment of c'lvalry and four regiments of native, infantry for 
Fort 8t Geoige, and one regiment for Bombay; making, in 
the whole, ten battalions.—TSo leduHiotis of these eslahlisb- 
ments can, in my judgment, he made with safely. 'F’lic tiTtal 
of charges, therefore, for a future peace estahlishnient, in¬ 
cluding the charges of 1802 3, and adding the civil and military 
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charges occasioned by treaties of subsidy, and by the conse¬ 
quences of the Maliiatta war, will stand thus : 

Charges of lNO‘2-3 ----- 10,650,831 

Additional civil charges, rendered neccssarj by 

treaties of subsidy, peace, - 47/»'520 

Additional military cliarges - - - _ 705,000 


Total future charges _ - - 

The revenues, as before staled, will be 


n,83<^3 54 
14,668,1 19 


Leaving a surplus revenue of - - - d'- 2,8CJ8,765 


From Ibis sum must be deducted tlte inferest of the debt, as 
slated ill the account No. C, p.sg<* p3, 1 , 8 ’ 3 .o 10 /, to which 
sum must be added the interest on the sum to be borrowed to 
supply the deficiency in the year 1805-6, viz. v’,65.'),t) being 
at 10 per ceiit, 2()5,.595/-ludkiug llie total riitcrcst oftlie debt, 
in 1 S 06 , 2,088,(>3 1 /. and the actual surplus, after providing for 
every demand, will he 7 40,130/. In calculating this surplus, 
110 cretht Is taken for any augmeutatiou of revenue hevond 
1802-3; although it is certain, that some braucht's, snch as 
ialt and opiunt, must be, and have been already augmented; 

of the pnniuces gained hy the peace, will also 
[rroduce more than llicy have been estimated al. 

The actual Debt in India, in .VpriJ, 18'> ', vras, acrording 
.0 account No. 1 , page <)'>. 2S. 1 <,)7 , incbidiug arrears of 

’stabbsimiciils. Debts not be u nig iutercsl, -.iikI dcuiatuls upon 
Ire Coinpaiiv of cvcin <k*-ciipbou. —To this Debt must be 
iddeil lire deiit'icney of icsouv'c, as sialiMl m page .03, Ibi' !he 
lear 1805 - 0 ', being ‘Od) • ?/. a;i<l the tolal g; t>s.s dclil, on 
:he 3( lb of April 1 800 ', -.Mij be.U>,873,15 >/. ritim thi.s -.uia 
Tugli! to be subtract* <1 ;>,1 1 1, 617. (b‘‘'i'.il the aiiiouist in pos- 
>is.sioii t»f tire (H)mniis.s’'».iC!s (or the re^lemp'io 1 of ihe Debt, 
)U the 30lli of April t8 ‘.',5 and the balance will give 
27,722;. ><) 1/. for I lie net DcOl of India on the lolli Vpiil lS^>6; 
[>f which sum, the amounl beaiiiig iuteicst, appears to be 
24,250,82 1/. 

When this Debt, however large, is coinnarcd with the Assets 
n India, aiul with the value of Ihe forts, houses, warehouses, 
Sic. in Ju-ha, (valued in No. 23, page 78 , at p.tPH, 208/. all 
neces'.ary for carryin.g on government, which lia\^* cost money, 
uud would cost money to the flomp.iny’s successors, w hoever 
they might be, supposing the traii-si'er of the tenilory ever to 
take place,) and when to Ihesie sums are added the amouqt 
of the Company’s claims ii[>ou gove;iimeut for money expended 
in India, on account of the public, it may fairly b" stated, 
that tlie actual value of the piojierty of the East India Com¬ 
pany in India, exceeds tiic amount of their debts. 
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I am awnre of an error iu tliis statement, as in tin's view of 
the Debts and Assets, tlie amount in the possession of the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund ought to be subtracted 
from the amount of the Quick Slock, on the 30th of April 
1804. But there is an error also in the Assets. I’he Quick 
Stock is estimated only to April 1804., and is stated in page J‘2, 
to amount to 52,39.9^* But in the calculation of these 
Assets, there is an omission of 12,48,600 pagodas in Uie cash 
at Fort St. George. It appears by the paper No. 19 , page 6’3, 
that the balance remairung in the diJferent departments at Fort 
St. George, on tJie 3otb of April 1804, was 57.19>6o.'i pago¬ 
das; whereas credit is "i%en in the account of the Assets to 
the same period, for only 4 4,71,005 pagodas.' The difierence 
between these sums ouglit to be credited to the Assets in 
April 1804, viz. 12,48,000, or 500,000/.^ 

The additional sum in the itditds of the Commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund, on the 30ih April J805, ought likewise lo 
be added to the Assets calculated to that period. 'J’lie sum 
stated in page 48 to be in the hands of the Coinmissioriers for 
the reductiou of the Debt on the SOlli April 

1804, is - - - - - Ct. Bs. 2 , 80 , 00 ,* 16.3 

On the 30lh April ISO.*), it is - Ct. Us. 3,15,10,048 

Difference to be added to the Assets calculated _ _ 

up to April 1805 _ - - _ _ 3 5,10,{)8* 

In estim ding the Assets to April 1 805, it is proper to add 
to them the sura whicli will be in the hand.s of the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Sinking Fund in April 1806', viz. 

Interest upon the sum of 3,15,1 <5,6 1.8 Cunent Ru¬ 
pees, for one year, from April I HO.., to April 
J 8 O 6 , at eight per cent, is about - . - 25,00,000 

To the Assets then, as they stood in April 1S04, £. 

viz. - -- -- -- - 17,252,399 

Must be added the sum at Madras omilted - - 500,<U»0 

The additional .'lum stateil to be in the bands of 
the Cornnii-ssiouers of the Sinking Fund in April 
1805 - - - - - - - - 361,OOi' 

The interest upon 3,15,10,648 Rs. or 3,t51,o64f. 

for one year lo April I 8 O 6 ', - - - - 250,000 

r . » 

And the total of the Assets in April 1 SO 6 , will be . 1 8,353,407 

This view of the Debt and Assets f>f different descriptions, 
however, is taken only as a general one, and not by any means 

^ TVicre is also a small sum of money omitted in the cash at Bom^ 
bay, but this is not taken into the account. 
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to be relied upon. Measures undoubtedly ought to be tak^ 
to reduce tlie amount of the debt; but if, from circumstances, 
those means should be impracticable, this general statement 
will serve to shew, that in case of the transfer of the territory, 
upon the conclusion of the charter, there is value in'^fiidia to 
the amount of the debt.—But it may be contended, that this 
statement is no jusliiicatioii of the amount of the Debt, which, 
from 1793 , when it was 7 >^b 2 , 19 ()/. has increased to be, in 
April 1806', 27 , 722 ,^ 91 /. of which sura l6',66’9,743/. have been 
incurred since 179^» under the administration of the late Go- 
vemor-General, Marquis Wellesley. 

In order to understand the mc^e in which this Debt has 
been incurred, it is necessary to advert tq, the state of the 
Company's affairs, in the year 1798. 


The Revenues at that time were - - - 8,059,S80 

The Charges, including supplies to Bencoolen, &c. 765,6*64 

The luteVest of the Debt was - - - - 6*03,92$ 

Leaving a Deficiency of resource or a Surplus net 

Charge, of.194,7^K> 

The Debt in 17 9vS was. 11,032,645 

The Assets in India were - - - . 9.922,903 


This state of the resources in India had been occasioned by 
a laudable desire to increase the investment as ruiicli as was 
possible, wiiich will be seen by a review of what had passed 
between the years 1793 and 1798. 


In April 1 793 the Re\enues of India were - 
The Charges, iiicludiiig Bencoolen, (Stc. w'ere 
The Interest of the Debt was - - - - 

The Debt was. 

The Assets were ------ 

The Surplus Revenue, after providing for all 
Charges, exclusive of receipts for sales, &c. 
was .. 


^.8,294,39.9 

6,155,96*8 

526,205 

7.362,190 

8,834,53$ 


1,612,25$. 


lu the course of the five years between 1793 and 1798. the 
following e\ents occurred to increase lh4 Charges in India: 
there was war in Euro])e; an expedition was fitted out against 
Mauritius; and aiiother against Manilla; Puiiufcherry and 
Cochin were taken; and maritime expeditions w'ere sent 
against Ceylon, Malacca, and the eastern islands.—^ft was 
necessary to keep up large‘establishments in the conquests 
made; and salaries were paid to the civil and military servants 
W our enemies who became our prisoners.—During the same 
. period of time, the Company's military establishments in India 
were new-modelled, ami this occasioned an increase of ex¬ 
pense, The civil and Judicial establishments in Bengal were 



fixed on the just scale on they exist at this day; which 

at that time occasioned an increase of annual expense to a 
very considerable amount. Accordiiiiifly it a[ipears, that the 
actual charaes of the civil and niilitai^ establishments in 1798. 
exceefl<!*tl the actual charges ot the civil and military establish- 
meiit in the year 1793, in the amount of 1,372,209/. and the 
Kiioplies to Beucooleii Arc. of 1798 , exceeded those of 1793 
in the amount of 102,477/. But the etficient cause of the 
stale ill which the huauces were found, in the year 1798 , was 
the continuauce to send home investment at the high rate at 
which il had been lixed in the year 179 >, nolwilhstanditig that 
the charges of India had neee-Stirily increased, and the reve¬ 
nue^ had decreased to the amount of ‘234,:.>19^- 

P.y reference to the accoiinls, it will be found, that in the 
five years between 17J13 and 1798 , the cost and charges of 
inveslmenls hent home to Enrojie, was - " * 9 , 892,794 

Supplies to Ch na. 339,444 

Amount advancerl in India to the king’s and com¬ 
pany’s &hi])s during the same period, was - 531,932 

Making a total disbuised on account of Loudon, 

of - - - - - - - - f(),784,190 

The amount of Snjiplies received from Europe, in 
the same period, for bills draw n, stores, nier- 
• cliandize, exjiort sales, and bullion, was - 6,744,425 

Leaving a balance of - - - - - 7,<->39,765 

against Loudon. 

It appears by what is above stated, that the Charges in 
India, between 1793 and 1798, had increased considerably; 
but there was upon the iive years a surplus ot llecei|)t of reve¬ 
nue beyond the Charges, amounting to 4,181,359/. which 
being deduclwl from the balance before slated, against Lou¬ 
don, leaves the sum of 2 , 838 , 2067 . which must have been 
borrowed in India at high interest, for the purchase of in¬ 
vestment. 

It will be found,!that the Debt incurred in the five years, 
from 1793 to 1798, was - - . -^.3,663,435 

The increa^ip of the Assets in those five years was 1 , 088 , 36.3 

Those in 1793 being. 8,834,338 

Those in 1798 being.9 j922,903 - 

And the actual increase of the Debt in compari¬ 
son willi the Assets, was - . , . 2,55^090 
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In a minute wlilch Lord Wellesley reeorded in ^ 
be reviewed iLe sti<le of Fijianees in India, and point^' out 
the real cause of the iiu-rease of Debt in the following words: 

“ From that jraper it appears, that, allowing for a supply in the 
** course of ilie year to Fort Si. George, of 75>0t>*000 sicca 

** laij.ecs, or 0,y7,t>v'<‘/., and to Ilomhay of 25,00,000, or 312,500/., 
“ the dcii(..i( iiLy loi whi« h provision irubt be mad*', in order to meet 
the expected tit niai-dn at ti)e tiiree IVrMdencies respectively,will be 

“in.Bei : j, . . . 1,28,68,360 

« ^Jadras, . . . 43,45,351 

** Bombay, . . . 41,67,611 

** The total deficiency there tore at the three Presidencies together, 
** willamoimr to Mcca rnpfcs 2,13,81,321, or 2,672,655/. 

“ J he iirnncdiatc cntisr s of the c'-tiinat< d deficiency, W'ill appear 
" obvious (rojii till- annexed account.''. 

« By aooum fVo. 2 ) the sums appropriated in India to the pnr- 
poses ot m^ esunents and commercial charges, ivA the years 1796-T 

“ and 17‘<7-^’i amounted to . .. 4,96,45,165 

“ curr«‘iit inpees; haviiiir been, in 1796-7 .... 2,30,70,125 

“.and in 1797-8 .... 2,65,45,040 

“ and exceeding the amount of Bills cirawn upon the Court of Direc- 
“ tors from I ndia, witliin the same period, by the sum of 3,83,39,963 
“ eiirroiit l ujiers; the bills drawn on the Court of Directors having 


« been, in 17 96-7 . 79,88,699 

“ and in 1797-8 . 32,87,903 


“ And by account (No. .3) it appears, that the proposed investment, 
** fur 1798, from all our India possessions, including the supply pro- 
mised to t’aiiton, aiuomiLs to 2,40,88,000 current rupees. 

“ But llte accounts No.s, 4, 5, and 6,sli»w, that the total sumap^ 
“ phcable to the purchase of investment from the revenues la 
India, aiul produce of sales of imports from Europe was, in 


“ 1796-7 . 81,43,858 

“ In 1797-8 . 96,44,550 

“ and IS estimated to be in 1798-9 . 78,20,133 


This annual demand for the purpose' of investment, upon a 
“ scale so far exceeding the annual means of the clircc Presidencies, 
** is the principal cause of .tlie present deficiency. 

“ I'lie Comparative vie w wliichl have taken of our expenses and 
receipts, in examinmu the causes of our actual distress, sufficiently 
“ prove-, that muity of those causes are of un absolute permanent 
“ nature, mid that invist of them must: expected to continue for 

a considerable time; th.it iho investu cut, at onn the most pow'er- 
** full cause of our teinponirv ilistrcss, the main sprhig of the indus- 
•“ try and opulence of the p«.!opIc committed td' our charge^ and 
“ the acrive principle of the conunerciul interests of ilie tfoinpany, 
“ is more likely to be incicascd than t.> he diminished in any future 
** year; and, consequently*, that the embarr'issiucnts of our finances 
must be progressivt', if s.nne means be not devised for ak^ng the 
“ resources of tins Prcsicleiicv, wiiich must now be considered as 
the geuci'al treasury and bank of our Indian empire, furnishing 
supplies for the services of all our other possessions in India, as 
wf " a large and incrcnsnig proportion of the capital employed 
“ ip trade to Europe and to China. 

F 
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" y'IIS mode of supplying this assistancewhich I would recommend, 
, allready been suggested by tlie accountant-general, ancL 

“ seems to unite several advantages with relation to the interests 
both of India and Great Britain: it is comprised in the following 
** propositions. ■" 

** That it be respectfully recommended to the honourable the 
“ Court of Directors, to take the earliest occasion of sending out 
** supplies to India to the amount of eighty-five lacs of rupees, 
** or 1,062,500/. in addition to their usual consignments, by an in- 
crease of their annual export of British manufactures and pro- 
** duce, to Bengal and Bombay, to the full extent of the indent* 
“ from Bengal and Bombay respectively; and by an annual supply 
** of silver bullion to Bengal, to the amount of fifty lacs, or 625,000f. 
** The supply of bullion to be provided in part, by a proportionate 
reduction in their usual consignment to China. 

“ The increase of the export of British manufacture and produce 
« to Bengal and Bombay, will, probably, afford considerably relief 
“ to the finances of this government; as, by reference to the ac- 
count of sales of Imports from England, it appears, that the ave- 
“ rage profit upon the Imports from England, sold in Bengal in 
“ 1796-7, has been above twenty per cent, and at Bombay thirty-five 
per cent, and tliat the demand is increasing. This measure 
“ would, at the same time, obviously become highly beneficial to 
• the interests of Great Britain. 

“ The export of siher to Bengal would be more advantageous to 
the Company than tlic payment of hills, at the prcseift high 
“ rate of exchange; a rate which will probably continue for a 
** considerable period of tinae. Such a stock of silver would be a 
** relief both to public and private credit, and would invigorate all 
“ the financial operations of this Government. From this resource 
** supplies nuglit easily be furnished to Canton, through the inedi- 
** um of the trade in Opium. 

If the sale of British manufactures in Bengal and at Bombay 
** should equal the general expectation, an additional supply of 
‘‘ near a crore of rupees (J,250,000/.) would accrue to this presi- 
“ dency from the combined result of the two proposed niea- 
** sures. This supply would be nearly equal to the probable amount 
of the permanent deficiency of our resources. 

“ Nothing would be more just than to appropriate a proportion 
“ of ihc profits arising from the Sale Amount of th^ Investment in 
** Europe to the augmentation of tlie Funds necessary for the pur- 
** chase of investment in India. T’nlcss some such plan be 
** adopted, tir some otbt'| means devised of furnishing aid to the 
“ resources of lieiiga! Iroin England, it is evident, tliat a reduction 
in the aiuount of the Indian iinesUrienl will soon become iiievi- 
table; for it eiitinot be denied, that a very large proportion of 
“ the Capital which has passed into Europe through the medium 
of Indian Commerce, for these last two years, and is about to 
“ pass in the-present year, has been, and ii)u»t be created by loans 
of money raised in India, under every circuinstaiice ofdisadvan- 
“ tage. 'fhe increase of the Inveslincnt, thcrffin’c, during the pe- 
“ riod desciibed, must be viewed as representing, not the surplus 
reveauo, but the increased debt of India. The circulating 
** Capital of India, which is known to be very inconsiderable, 
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*'* in proportion to the productive and commercial powei * 
country, cannot supply so large a drain for any long p „ of 
** time, even in the event of peace; but if the war in Europe 
should continue, the difficulty of raising money for the public ser- 
** vice, by loans to be negociated in India, must become nearly 
** msuitnountabic/^ 

At that early period of time, the Governor-general earnestly 
urged the Company to provide for the provision of investment, 
by increasing the amount of the sup|>lies sent from Europe. 
They were still continued, however, upon a scale much too 
low for the amount of the investment, notwithstanding the 
efforts which were undoubtedly made by the noble lord who, 
at that time, presided at the Board of Controul, and by my 
noble friend, (lord Castlereagh) and by the Court of Directors, 
to send out larger sums. 

By reference to the papers before the house of commons, 
it will be found, that the total amount of the sums laid out in 
Investment, from Apj^il 1798 to April 1804, 

was - - ..19*348 

Supplies to China - - - - . 1,761,263 

Of advapees to the Kiiig^s and to the Company's 

chartered ships in the same period - - 448,931 

Making a total advanced in India, up to 1804 - 11,829,542 

In making up the account of the sums advanced 
in India, on account of the home concern, the 
following must be added : 

Advances for Ceylon - - - 1,182,472 

Making a total advanced for the home concern, 

up to April 1804 - - - - of. 13,012,014 


The total actual amount of the supplies received in India by 
the sale of goods, in bullion and stores, and for bills drawn on 
the Directors, in the same period, appears to be, .9,864,086 

The balance is. 3,147,725 

for which London is indebted to India. ) 

It may be said, that the Company had a right to expect 
aid. from the territorial resources of India; tlMSt tlie revenues 
have increased since April 1798; an'd that the financial dis¬ 
tresses which existed at that period were very soon removed. 

The events which have occurred since April 1798* must be 
recollected. The first of these, in point of time, was the war 
against Tippoo Sultauu; at the same time that large aigmy 
was put'into the fiefli on the frontiers of Oude, to oppose 
Zemaun Shah. The army of Fort St. George did not return 
t© itst o*’" s till the month of December 1799; in tlie 

F 2 
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mc^th of May 1800, the army of Fort St. George was assem¬ 
bled again, and,put down the rebellion of Doon^eab Waug- 
Before this senn<?e was completed, an expedition was filled 
out against Egjpt; and, in a very few months after the troops 
had returned fjom Egypt, the armies of Fort St. George and 
Bombay were assciuhied and increased, in cor sequence of the 
disturbances in the Maliralla enir/ue.—Besides all lliis, the pay 
of the -King’s and CompaoVs troops, scrvmg under Fort St. 
'George, was increased; and the civil anti judicial establish¬ 
ments, under that govcrnmei.t, were p'aced on a more Just 
scale than they had been bef le. 

During these great and e\> ‘nsive niiii'ary operations, a va¬ 
riety ofoihers were lucessLiiily carried on in dilferent parts of 

the Peninsula, eacii of windi had a Undmev to incieasc the 
* •/ * 

military chaiges. 

According to this statement, it appear^, tb it a very consider¬ 
able proportion of the debt in India bad been inciirred at 
di^rent times by the purchase of investment. If the account 
between the revenues of Imlia and the Company had been 
kept in the form of a merchant’s account, or in the maimer 
in which the East India Company keep tiieir account against 
the public, the interest upon each sum borrowed for Jlie com¬ 
merce of the Company would have been carried to account 
against them from the moment at wliich such sum was bor¬ 
rowed. 

In this view of the case, the interest at 10 per cent, upon 
52,858,206/. being the amount laid out in India beyond supplies 
from England, and surplus revenue previous to would 

be annually - - - , - - ~ 285,820 

And for eight years to 1806 - - - 2,126,560 

Tlie Interest upon the sums' borrowed s'ince 

17y8, each from their respective number of ’ 

years to 1806 ------ 633,005 

Making a total of ----- 2,759,565 

It is evident that all ^these suras have been charges upon the 
reveuues, and of comse have contribuled to swell the amount 
of the existing debt. 

There is al^ in the amount of the debts incurred during lord 
Wellesley’s government, as before staled, a sum of 1,200,000/. 
on the revenue of the Carnatig, wilh interest; which debt 
was incurred in a former period, previously to lord Wellesley’s 
.arrival, ’Die mode in which this debt was incurred is as 
follows:—^The registered Creditors, uiid^ the act <of 1784, 
had a right to certain portions of liie annual payments''niade Id * 
the Company by the Nabob, under the treaty conciudjedi with 
that prince by sir Archibald Campbell. ^ 
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or •'* *' 

In the year 1791* lord Cornwallii assumed Jfal)t>b’s ) 
countries, applied all Ihe revenues to defray the civil and 
military ciiarges of the Company. The Creditors applied for 
payment to the Company, and the; decisioii was pot nailed 
upon the subject till after the year 1798, when the principal 
which had been due in 179 t> ^^'hh interest calculated to. that 
period, was added to the Company’s bonded debt of Foft St. 
George. 

But there is anotlier view wliich may be taken of the Debt 
of 27 , 722 , 391 /. which is supposed to be due in India, on tli^ 
SClh April 1806'; l6,66'9»74-6/. of which have been incurred 
since the 30lh of April 1798. 

The Assets in India, in April 1798, were - - of.9»922,96® 

In April 1 8 O 6 , supposing them the same as in 

April 1804, they were _ . _ - 17,252,399 

Increase of Assets in that period is - - - 7>229»493 

Subtract the Increase of Assets from tire amount of 
tlie Increased Debt since 4798, and the remainder 
will be - - - - - 9»440,252 

which is the net Increase of Debt 
Set oft' against the net Increase of Debt the sum of 3,14'7,725 
being Ine sum apjilied to investment, to sujrplies to China, and 
to his Majesty's and to tl’.e Company's chartered ships, beyond 
the amount of the exports and supplies from Europe, and foe 
result will be, that the debt incurred 111 liuiia, 011 account of 
civil and military establishments and services oi' all descriptions, 
including the Egyptian expedition, is 6,292,5 17 /.*' in eight years, 
from April 1798 , to April 1 8 (j 6 . 

This view is liable to the same exception as the former, c«i 
account of the errort in the accounts of the Assets: but tlie 
error is not of verv great magnitude. In this account of debt, 
"supposed to have been incurred on account of political expen¬ 
ses, is included the amount of supplies to Beiicooleo and St. 
Helena, which, in the six years from 1798 to 1804 only, 
amount to 1,096,736 1. 

Upon a review of foe accounts which have been laid beforp 
parliament at different times, it ati^iears, that large sums 
have been expended in India, for services chargeable to his 
Majesty's Government; foe Egyptian cxpedifofl was carried on 

* Increaae of debt as abore, for services io India . 

Deduct Egyptian ExpL'ditiou *.ot\902,S^)l 

Carnatic debt, with uiterest, as stated in Lord 

CastJereagh’s printed Budget . , . . . 1,800,000 

-2,70«,86l 
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of thte Coinpan 5 r; ^n4 «xpelt8^ have heen io' 
curred in Inaia^vOn account of expeditions against the Danish 
seliUeinents, aind of their capture; for all of which expenses, 
the Company have a ch^im upon the public.-—But as these ex¬ 
penses have been incurred in India, and have been a charge 
upon its revenues, the amount allowed for tliein, and paid, or 
to be paid to the Company, ought fairly to be set off aghinsi 
the amount of the debt, as well as the sums advanced to his 
Majesty's ships, and for the Government of Ceylon already 
noticed. 

There are other sums also %vhich now constitute a part of the 
debt in India, the value of which the Company have received 
in England.—^The total charge of the Molucca Islands, during 
the time they were in tl-e possession of the British Government, 
ought to be carried against the liorae concern in the analysis of 
the debt in India; as nearly the whole of the produce of the 
Moluccas was sent home, and sold for the benefit of the East 
India Company, » 

After this view of the Debt, it i»to be hoped that its amount, 
considering all the circumstances which have contributed to 
raise it, will not prove, that the Company's afi'airs hvjye been 
managed in an improvident manner; and that the public will 
see, in the general situation of the Company’s finances, ample 
means of reducing this debt to any amount that may be deemed 
advisable.—If the mode proposed of drawing a proportion of 
the debt to England be adopted, and the saving of interest, 
which will be tlie result of thus operation, be added to the 
aimual interest calculated to amount to upon the 

principal now in the bauds of the tomiiiissioners for the re¬ 
demption of the debt, this revenue alone %vill make an impres¬ 
sion upon the debt, which roust soon reduce it to the level to 
which every body wi.-.hes to see it reduced- 

Notwitlistanding the large amount of the debt, and the em¬ 
barrassments occasioned in India, at diflerent times, by the 
great demands for the various services which were in pi ogress, 
the Comjiany's credit was improving from the moment of lord 
Wellesley ’s arrival in the moment of his departure.—- 

On the first of June 17.9S, the 12 per cent, paper in Bengal 
bore a discountSK^ { to ^ per cent ; *<>n the '.'Olh of July 3 805, 
the 12 per cenlsiwere all paid off, and the 10 per rent, paper 
bore a premium bf 4 percent. In June 1795, tiie 8 per cent, 
paper waaat a discount of from 3 2f to 13|- per cent.; in the 
beginning of 1805, the 8 per cent, were at pari a»d would 
hav<e continued so, if it had been possible to send out specie 
from England at an early period in the season. In July V5, ' 
they weie at a discount of from 3^ to per cent.; in func 
17.98, the 6 per cent, paper wtis at 21 per cent, d&counti 
1805, the 6 ,per cents, bore a discount of only percfat.' 
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Tim improv^g stute of the credit is to be the ^ 

public confidence gained the regularity and publicity of aU 
the financial operations of the Government, by the measure of 
establishing funds at Fort St- George and in Bengal f<ar^ the 
redemption of Debt ; and by the judicious measnies adopted 
for the improvement of the revenue.—^The amount in possession 
of the connumsioners for the redemption of the debt, on the 
30lh of Aprn"'l80/j, as appears in jjage 90 of the printed ac¬ 
counts, is 3,151 ,064 f. which sura at eight fuir cent, interest, wilt 
give nearly 250,000/. jjer annum for the reduction ofth^ debt.' 

The improvements cftectcd in the revenue during lord 
Wellesley's government also deserve notice. Exclusive of the 
increase of revenue, by territorial acquisitions, and by subsi¬ 
dies, it appears, that every branch of the revenue of 17.98, 
under the Bengal government, which, in the five preceding 
years had decreased to the amount of 234,519 was improved, 
under lord Wellesley’s government, as follows: 
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1^98. 

180H-4 

Increase. 

IVIint DutiCS- 

S. Hyptus. 

H. Jiupecii, 

5'. liupee^. 

64,510 

68,042 

3,502 

P,>st t Ifiirr 

1,10,:5O8 

2,48,127 

1,47,729 

Hiiiies 

Licoiiscs ff,r the h»lc 

92,416 

of 

5,47,137 

4,54,721 

^.p{rltf>•a^ liquors - 

47,531 

1,-38,209 

90,678 

Fees mui liuos 

GjOdd 

96,049 

89,443 

PfOMiK'ifti I’uiicc >- 

,4,27,928 

4,56,217 

29,289 

l.rtml rcvf'imc 

- 2,98,25,983 

3,18,0.5,421 

19,79,438 

_ _ _ 

- 1,06,02,78.3 

1,.5.3,74,223 

50,Jl,44p 

Opium - - - 

Customs 

20,84,181. 

39,89,200 

19,05,016 

12,51,-360 

32,28,865 

20,23,396 

'■^nrreu^c of ttif old 'Rf\f=nuos ofy 
BfUiral ciuilng loni Welle'^lcy's^ 

Sicca Ttups. l;0r,94,652 
Sterl. £. 1,349,331 


The total increase of revenues during lord Wellesley’s a<l- 
ininistration, in dilTerent parts of India, is - - 6*08,239 

The revenues ijavin*’ been, in 1798, - - 8 , 059,880 

-And those estimated by me for the future - * 11 , 668,119 

The general commerce of the country is improved equally 
with the revenue. It appears,•by the public doemneubs before 
the H(*use of Commons, that the commerce of India is now 
able to supply the China market so eifecluafiy, as nearly to 
prefihwte^e necessity of sending bullion to China; and i’^rge', 
are now imported into India frotn that countiy. 

Afte,»?llw^ view which I have taken of the general)sitpatidpof 
tCe ai| irs of tut East; India Company in India, I h- ’ tt it ’ 
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-will their Debt, alUiough Mrgfl^ eertainly 

^e^ing in a \ety great degree upon their prosperity', and 
vpcm attention of those who have the inanagenirent of thcnr 
adithv, is not of a raagiiitude to create any danger; that it 
appeases, that there are means of reducing it, at no very great 
distance of time, to a inoderale amount, and diat, under the 
auspices of ^he noble lord, (MoT[>elh) by a just attention to the 
system of economy which be has recoiiiniendeiJ, and by re¬ 
verting to the sjsJein and scale of. establishments fixed in 
180‘2-3, with such augmentations as the change of affairs has 
rendered necessary, and as I have already described, the 
revenues of that great empire will be found to afford ample 
means of restoring the finances. 

Mr. WHITSHED KEENE said, he greatly preferred the 
situation of India at j)resent, to what it was in 1798, and had 
such confidence in tJie benefit that would result froin the ter¬ 
ritorial acquisitions made bt marquis Wellesley, inasmuch as 
they had left no footing fw Bonaparte, that he would invest 
all Ills property, had he ten tini% what he possessed, in India 
stock. 

Mr. riRANT said, he had a statement in his hand which 
he had reason to believe to be correct; the only mode of 
ascertaining wlieie, llie error lay, uas by comparison; it was 
. impossible then to enter into the detail; it might be done upon 
the report. 

Mr. PRfNSEP declared, that he couUI not allow the com¬ 
mittee to rise without tirst delivering his opinion, at great 
length, on llie alanniijg aspect of the Company’s affairs, which 
lie declared to be in a state of absolute insolvency. Rather 
than again forego his privilege, of which he had been more 
than once deprived in the way U‘*w attempted, he would count* 
the house. He was ready at that late hour to enter into this 
investigation, or to adjourn the debate. 


Mr. (i. denied t! a" the Company was in a stale of 


iusolvenrv, an 
the hoiiourabJ 
plunation. 

Mr. PRT> 


vl, that sucli an assertion as that which 
<aii bad made, required some further ex- 


wbicli he hail 


iS jirocoediiig to, account for the opinion 
ced, when 

Lord CASTLEREAGH observed, that, from the honoura¬ 
ble members course of reasoning, it was evideut that his ex- 


man reporlecj progress and obtained leave to sit aeam j^^’ues- 
day next. , ^ 
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ON THE isjEb by JtJLVk 

House o? Commons, 

J[u^ 1 $. 

Lord MORPETH ttioved the order of the day, for 
Bunuiig the a<^dumec| debate on the East^lndia Budget. TIm 
house having resolved itself into a committee, 

Mr. GRANT said, that-after the clear and satisfiictory ex¬ 
position given by tlie noble lord (Morpeth) of the present state 
of the Company’s aliairs, it was not his intention to have en¬ 
tered into much observation upon them; but, as the hoo. 
general (Sir A. Wellesley) had, on the first night of the debate, 
brought forward a variety of statements, which, in fact, 
wiouiitcd lo another £xpos4 of those affairs, having, for its 
object, a justification, or^ ratbe^ commendation, of the finan¬ 
cial management of lore Weli^ey, it became his dnty to 
submit to the house th(vv)e^xfte entertained of the principal 
subjects tr^cd of in' the General’s speech. But, first, 
it would boV^essary him to advert to some remarks which 
bad fallen, on the pre^ding night, from another faon. gent« 
(Mr. Francis). That lion. gent, had said, that the Company's 
Sales were now acknowledged to be productive of loss. Mr. 
Grant denied, that any such acknowledgment Isas made by^ 
those connected with the Company, pr that the statements on 
the table would support the hon. gentleman’s allegations in 
respect to loss on the Sales. The amount of Profit on Sales 
ending 1st March 180.5, Mr. Grant observed, was, by the 
pruited account on the table. No. 25 - - .£.1,172,779 

• And the Charges of all kinds were per said account - 1,591,819 

Leaving an apparent deficiency of. - - - _ - 418,MU 

But among these Cliarges, were several articles which 
did not belong to the commerce, and were entirely of 
a territorial nature, such as Political Charges on ac¬ 
count of the territory; in alt - - - ' ‘O 

Military ditto - - - - - -' 

St. Helena Charges are stated at - 76,0' 

But the average of 3 years is only 63. 

• — 

The total of these is - - . - - 892,496 

Leaving a deficit of only 25,984 

^is^ighl fairly be placed, also, lo the Pedit d ChaTjgas* 
b^alr •^*de selt*”ment of St. Helena anlwered ; >’'d pur- 

G 
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poses, as well as commexa^, and a paxi of ^ clirge ought 
jOstly to go to the former head. would be unfair, how- 
erer, tp judge irf the resnit of the Company’s commerce by 
the last year; because the Imports from India, in, that year, 
were most uncommonly small, the advances for them in India . 
having been less than the estimate in the Indian accounts 
1804-5, in the sum of rupees 41,78,282; and the Sales also 
were, from the unsettled state of Europe, much more unfa¬ 
vourable than usual, as would appear from reverting to the 
accounts of former years. 

In 9 years, from 1705 to 18(>3i the average of 

profits was 1 >397,97 1 

In 5 years, from 1799 to 1803, in was - - 1,677,517 

Ill 2 years, in 1804 and 1805 > - - - 1,185,307 

Difference short, hi tlie avera^. of 2 last years, 

per annum . - ^ " 492,210 

Mr. Grant said, he should have occasion, in sequel, to 
notice some other things, advanced by the honourable gentle¬ 
man (Mr. Francis); but, in the mean time, would address 
himself to the Statement of accounts between India and Europe, 
which the honourable General had delivered in his speech on 
the former qjght. By that Statement, the honourable General 
made the Commerce with Europe to be indebted to the Ter¬ 
ritorial Revenue, from April 1798 to April 1804, in the sum 

of.. £.3,578,590 

And, from April 1793 to April 1798, in - 2,216,032 

-MW 

Both 5,7*4^22" 

To whicli if tlie Interest on these suras be added, 
it would be _ - - - - 2,407,839 

Making a total of ^ - £. 8,202,461 

He did i.''l jjueslion, that the honourable General was satis¬ 
fied as to \ic accuracy of the Statement he thus brpught 
forward; 1- at it would be found to be extremely erroneous. 
In an Acer'jnt drawn up with 'great care at the India House, 
which he (Mr. Grant) had occasion, in a former session, to 
produce 15 the house, and which he now held in his^a^^ 
the Debits, and Credits between Britain, on the ^ 
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..jhidia and Chma, cm tlie otW, from the year 1788-9 to 1802-3, 

' forming a period of 15 ye^rs, ^ood thns: ' , 

Total amount of supplies of Ooods, Stores, and Bullion, 
to India and China - > > > - 1 

l^t^iof payments in England, on account of India 
. ' and China 5,085,690 


48,439,527 

V Ditto, of receipts from India and China in goods and 

'^ills. £, 46,973,020 

Ditto, of receipts in England, on account 
of India ------ 1,590,586 

‘ 48,573,406 


Balance in favour of India 133,879 

In this account, every thing received from India and China in 
any way, w^‘*t.i^ited; /every Jhing supplied to them was 
debited. Goods'kst omwardroound were not charged to 
India and China honteward bound, were 

placed to the credit oflndia aM China. India had also cre¬ 
dit for the ^^mmercial Charges paid there, which were not 
included in its ntyoices; and for loss on the sales of exports 
thiUier. The exchange was, as usual, at 2s. per current rupee, 
2s. 3d. the Bombay rupee, and 6's. 8d. tlie pagoda. The 
'bills drawn by India and Cliina were debited; the sums 
received from government in England, for tlie expences of 
military expeditions from India, were credited. 

Again, by a new account, vvhi<?h he Iiad caused to be made 
up between India and China, on tlie one hand, and England, 
on the other, for 10 years, from 1793-4 to 1802-3, 


The Total amount of Supplies to India and Ciiina £. 

were.. . 29,531,583 

The total amount of Political Payments in England, 

on account of the territory in India, was . . 5,743,028 


' Both 33,274,611 

Total amount of receipts from those Coun¬ 
tries .'5^i 

Ditto in England, on tlie account of 
India. 

' Both” "5,503,160 


I^ccipts front India and China, in tin 


• « 


3,549 
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Th« causes of this differ«icc of tesvStf ih ^0ie fast |)eriod <jif 
IQ ^ears, appeared to be these: . 


•In the first period, from 1TSB5-9 to IWS-S, the ’Tttiports 
froOi India and China were proportionably les s 
Payment to government at home, more . 

IHfference of Political'Cbarges, more . 


752,008 
500^ “I 
849,661 


, 2,094,669 

Difference apparent per first account of 15 years . . 133,879 


Total 9,228,548 

as above. 

Mr. Grant said, he had also caused a third Document to be 
made out, shewing the state of Accounts between the same 
countries for 7 years, from 1798-9to 18Q4-5, inclusive; which 
comprehended nearly the whole time of lord Wellesley”* 
government; and this account stood thus: 

Total supplies to India and Chha . 1 ^ 25,782,639 

Political Charges paid in -Engla^ • C * ^ 2,833,997 

Both 28,615,859 

Total Imports • • • • jf. 23,286,5Q<, 

Payments received in England . 4,762 "^7 

28,079,274 

Balance against India 536,585 

To which may be added the Balance that appears 
against India in 1805-6, when the Exports to it 
were very large, and the receipts from it unusually 
snvril. 1,690,100 

Total against India and China, in 8 years, up to Ist 

September 1805 '’?,226,685 

lliere was still another way of viewing this account: 

The balance as above, in a period of 15 years, from 
. 1788-9 to 1802-8, was in favour of India . . 133 87 c 

In the two following years, 1803-4 and 1804-5 the ’ 

balance was agaii<«st India ..... 642,81( 

. Apparent B^Ia' oe against India and China in 17 years 508,96] 

Although these accounts, comprehending a great variety o 
transactiori' for a considerable length of time, were not to b< 
contended, for as absolutely perfect; yet the honourable gentle 
man said,'Jiey were, as far as he knew, just; he must concludi 
them to le, in fact, substantially so; and far 
4han thosijy with which the honourable General hiS55s?Vat 




jaished; he did tiot doubt they, efiso; ff^ bee^ made 

up without any intentional misstatement. 

These statements, prodlueed by the honourable Genemt, 
made the Balance again^ t\ie Goramercc, frqm April 
^1793, to April ltJ04 ...... 7-94,63^ 

To which add the Balance by-Mr. Grant's Statements . * 

in favour of it, as above. 508,961 

And the whole Biffierence would be , . . Q^08,5BS 

Jt must, therefore, be highly presumable, that there were some 
great omissions, in the honourable General’s accounts, to the 
credit of England; prolmbly, the bills drawn on Euglaiid. 
[General Wellesley dissented from this observation; and it 
appeared ^ the debate, on a following night, tliattlie Political 
Charges paid in England, on account of the territory, were 
not credited in the Geaerarsstatements, ami made the principal 
cause of«difference.]^ On the whok, therefore, there was no 
evidence, thSt the coramer^ owed ar^ tb’og to the territory 
in the period'si.f lor4, Wciksl^’s administration, or that any 
part of the i!lcreW■c^f ihrs^ndia debt during that administra-r 
tion was? to be charged to the Commerce. 

Mr. Gv-ant next adverted to the Account entitled “ 
per Computbfimion which Mr. Francis had made some ani¬ 
madversions. Thb Account shews the whole state and rcsnly 
of the Company’s aifairs, at home and abroad. In it liie 
capital stock, subscribed by the members of the Company, 
and owing to them, was ndl included, because an order of tlu" 
house had directed it to be omitted; but this in the judgment 
of any intelligent person coftld make no difference, and tiiere 
was a fair reason for the omission, because, when a partner- 
shivf laid an account of its Debits and Credits before those to 
o^rifom iL was imiebted, it never included the debts owing -to 
the partners, or, in other words, their capital; the qitestioii 
being only, what the partnership owed to others, and what it 
had to satisfy them. By this Account of Slock, the Company 
appear, contrary to all unfavourable iusinuations, to be solvent { 
1st, as to all the demands upon them fr reditors, exclusive 
of their own hotly, and, 2diy, as to iN? vn stockholders, 
thus: 


The balance of the Stock per Computation, ii 
the Company, over and jCl/ove all claims 
except by the Stockholders for stock, is . 

The value of the Stock, at-the rates at whi«ii it 


6,18067 

",ir8o;ooo 


♦ See Appendix, No. 3. 



iAnd tlusi accpunt exhibits, that to pay up the stock- 

hold^, a sum would be wanting of ' . . . 1,598,733 

But, to answer this apparent Balance, there are Forti- * 

ficatioiis. Buildings, and ti variety of articles,! com¬ 
prised under the head of Dead Stock, which stands 
in the Company’s books (deducting 400,0001. awarded 
for that head in the time of queen Anne) at . . 9,559,400 

Balance in favour 7,960,667 
From which admittiog deductions made by government 

at home, from the Cohipany’s claims on it . .. 2,460,000 

There will stilt remain 5,500,667 

The various subjects comprehended under the head of Dead 
Stock are undoubtedly to be regarded as a great and valuable 
mass of property; for which it must be allowed that the Com¬ 
pany would, in all reason, have to receive a very large sum, if 
(let the supposition for the sake of argument be made) every 
thing except the Commerce were to he transferred, f'-oni them 
o the Crown. But, besides all this, thwCompquiy possess an 
immense territory; which, by retrenchii;pmts, y in immediately 
produce an available surplus, that m'.iiCTri;,.,res.sively, improve 
the state of the Company’s affairs, by reducing the debt, and 
the interest on it. , 

The honourable geiilleinaii next proceeded take a view 
'Sf the Company’s Indian Debt. The honourable General had 
4Computed tin’s Debt to be, at the end of April 18()6‘, something 
more than ‘27 millions sterling; and, of this sum, he esiimaled 
about l6' millions to have been irtcurred during the adininis- 
tration of lord Wellesley. Mr. Grant observed that, according 
to the Budget Accounts, the Debt had been, 

On the 30th of April J 804 - - - £-22,536,207 

On the 30th of April 1805 - . - 05,41.^(>0 

And on the 30th of April 18©6, by compii- ^ 

tation ------ 28,50(*,000 

after deducting tlie amount of llie Sinking fund. But, it 
had been found, subsequent to the close of all our former wars 
in India, that there were large arrears due for Militaiy Ex¬ 
penses, over and abo J the sums previously reckoned upon in 
estimates, so he crjffa not help apprehending, that, in the 
complicated milii .ry operations lately carried on upon a scale 
large beyond all former example, the same tiling would be 
experienced in^ a considerable degree; and he therefore, 
thought it fair d allovv, at least, a million and a half for arrears 
Military ch/i-ges not yet brought b/ account. This sum 
iw'onld make ti^ debt, on the 30lh-April 18()(), afterSklduct- 
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ing the amount of the jinking fund, 30 millions sterling. Oa 
tlie accumulation of this debt, he observed, that, in 1793 , it 

had stood at.c£8,074.,865 

h^798, vfheu Wd Wellesley’s government commenced, 

^ . 11,032,645 

And in 1806, including the aiTCars above-mentioned 

for ejfcpences in 1805'at ..... 30,000,000 

So that the aocomulation of the Debt, during li^rd Wei- 

leslov’s government, would be abosit . . , 18,067,350 

Instead of J6 millions, besides a sum paid off from 1799 
to 1805, by bill# on England of ... . 2,532,19.5 


Both 21,499,550 

•r making, altogether, the increase of tlie Debt, in tlie 8 years of 
his lordship’s administration, about 21 f millions sterling. How 
this vast sum had been expended, was a question tkit required 
particular- investigatioq, before it could be accurately answered* 
It was a quesVipn of v<“ry seri4us import. Clear it was, that 
the honouriible''Qenei4l’s mAhod of accounting for it was not 
satisfactory, becaiw;4i'(^L^a4/supposed a considerable part to 
have been incurred by borrowing money in India to supply 
investments to Europe; which supposition was shewn to be 
groundless by'^he statements Mr. Grant had exhibited. Doubt¬ 
less, a very great proportion ot‘ the Debt had been occasioned \ 
by the expenses of the military expeditions undertaken in India, 
ai tlie desire of the king’s government*, by the wars we had 
carried on tliere since the year 1798, and by the larger balances 
which the extended scale of our affairs liad placed in the vari¬ 
ous offices and departments of the different presidencies. The 
increasing Interest on the Debt would, alone, account for the 
absm-|)lion of a large sum of the resources of govermnent. 

Trir 7 years, from 1791-2 to 1797-S, there had been paid, for 
interest, on the Indian Debt - _ . 3,688,000 

In 7 years, from 1739 to 1804-5, the amount of pay¬ 
ments for iuteresl is - - - - - 9»000,000 

iMakiiig an increase for the payment of Interest in- 

the last 7 years, of - - - ” - 5,440,000 


With regard to the debts termed op 
stood to be a class of debts contraett 
and amounted. 

For Bengal, to - - - - 

For - 


•y were ,under- 
e year 1800, 

000,000 


22,000 



Tft^ clrtfact^sJic of these Debts that the uitecest as wt^ell 
as the priocip'cil was payable in Ijiglaful at the option of the. 
lendeins and both principal and interest at rates of exchange 
which rendered it probable,, that payment of Uiein might be 
demanded in England. All the other Debts were in a ccrtaid*' 
sense optional, the principal being also transferable to £ngland» 
l)ut only very gradually, and at a rate t>f exchange which made 
it improbable that the holders would avail themselves of that 
option. Undoubtedly, the contingency of being liable to be 
called on in England for the payment- of even six millions,, 
(though any such demand could only come in the course of 
some years, and so not without affording lime for preparation,) 
was a vei-y serious contingency, which ought to be looked at 
with the other considerations belonging to this subject, certainly 
most alarming, of Ibe Indian Debt. 

The great question which now called for attention, was the 
liquidation of this cnominus Debt. was of a^piagnitude 
which left all former preeedentW behind, an^^mless means * 
were taken to reduce it, the iiiter^ aloj^ mm^verwbelra the 
affairs of the Company. A plan was necessary, 

and immediately necessary. It should be the prime object of 
consideration, and of any such plan the first prin^le must be 
a retrenchment of our expenditure. We had bepra much fiom 
' the honourable General and others, of the increase of our 
Indian revenues; but in vain are our revenues increased, if the 
increase of our expences keeps pace with them. The most 
important question is not, what is the amount of our revenues, 
but what is the amount of our surplus; and imhappily it will 
be found that as oi .r revenues have increased of late years, our 
surplus Iras diminished, as will appear from the following par¬ 
ticulars : 


PevPDur. 

JC. 8,2SA,39t) £, 
13,464,537 
13 , 273 , 04 '^ 


In the years 1793-4. 
Interest, Charges. 

526,205 of. 6,115,146* 

Jri the years 1802-S. 
1,457,377 10,960,324 

In the years 1803-4. 
1,534,758 .13,518,170 


Net Rev, 

£. 1,612,226 

369,088 

[Deficit. 

1 , 779,884 


And the last / ff these years in whicii, instead of a surplus, thetse 
was M> laige a deficit, included only a part of the expeiice of 
the first war with the Mahratta chiefsDowlut Row Sci^ia and 
the Berar r%ah. It was obvious, tlterefore, that the*€uva9^ 
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necpssitT for an available snrplus, and in a decree commensurate 
to the effect requirecl. Without tJiis, all plans for the reduction 
of our Debt must be chmierical. No iimenuity of plan could 
relieve that man whose expences should eoiitinue f^reater than 
«-+«iTncome. This was not the time to enter into a discussion of 
the means of reducing the Debt, but it was clear that an econo* 
mical spirit was essential to that end, and this being presup¬ 
posed, of w'liieli indeed tlie recent proceedings of the Bengal 
govei nment give fair promise, he thought that tne ieduction was 
praclicablc, perhaps even without resorting to an increase of 
the Conipanv’s capital; thouijh he di<l not conceive the objec¬ 
tion of an honourable gentleman (Mr. Francis; to this measure 
to bo sutlicicnl, because, if money could be employed to ad¬ 
vantage, as it was clear it could in the fuesent case, itwasim- 
niafeiial whether the advantage was to be in the way of com¬ 
merce, or of gain by interest. Theieweie, however, other ob¬ 
jections to iiicieasing the capital at piesent; for, during war, 
new Stock wru.kl uecessarilv bo sold on terms comparalnely 
nnfinoiaablc, ard the public might object to the increase of 
the capital on such tc >iifs, for die purpose of pajingoft’ Indian 
Debt. 

As the honourable (ieneral had enlarged on the improved 
state of the Conipany’s credit in India during the administration 
of lord Wellesley, the honourable gentleman said, lie felt it 
necessary to make some remarks on tliat subject: and, first, 
with respect to the Sinking Fund eslablisheil in Bengal. That 
fiui<l, although it had indeed bought up a considtiable sum of 
liie Debt, had in fact given no extraordinary aid to the reduc¬ 
tion of it; for it differed essentially in its piinciple from the 
Sinking Fund established in Fngland, wJiich with every new 
provisiou for the payment of interest on loans, laid an additiou- 
nl. *'ix on the subject to form a fund for the re,duction of 
the principal; here was an addition to the income of the stale. 
Blit the Bengal Sinking Fund was formed by no such addition 
of income. It had only a pari of an income existing before, 
a[>pioprialed to this pailicular object of buying up Compauv’i 
paper, and an etjual reductiou might have been cfl'ecled by tlic 
same sum in directly pajingoff debt, without any establishment 
of a sinking Fund, the establishment of which, as all the 
uvaiiabie surplus of the Bengal revenue rras pledged to the 
public to be |niinarily applied to pay otl' debt, seemed to trench 
on the faith of (Hovernmenl in respect to that pkMge, and if it 
were true, as iie had heard, that the advances tcAlhe Sinking 
Fund w'ere even unticipaled by loans from the trea.surv, this 
was ceciwinly a direct violation of the phnlge that had been 
given. On the other hand, it w as to be admitted, that the pur- 

H 
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(phases of CoinpaiJN’s paper, by the SinkingbSund, serred to keep 
up the credit of that paper. But it was true also, that 
the new optional loans, being taken on far better terms for the 
lenders, tlian the earlier loans, did rontribute to give anincrjga^ 
ed value to one dcseriplioii, at least, of Company's paper; bilT* 
it was because the paper was really better; tiiercwere however 
several weighty objections to these loans; they frustrated tJie 
ohl reinittanoe ]>lan, for lirpiidating the Company’s debt; tliey 
might he productive of very serious enabarassinents to the Coni* 
paiiy’s finances at home; and, above all, they were a dangerous 
instrument in the hands of any government, by enabling it to 
ttiideiiake schemes of contpiest and ambition unsnitable t© 
the intrinsic poweis of tnir Indian government, and our true 
fine of policy. 

As to the ineril that had been ascribed to lord Wellesley, for 
the reduction M hlcli bad taken place in his time in the rates of 
discount on the (>orapanCs paper, it would be found, on investi¬ 
gation, to result from causes distinct from increased confidence 
ill the government, or increased prosperity in the public affairs, 
TIic sinking fund, as already observeil,* ollienvise a measure 
liable to objection, had raist'd the value ol the jiaper. The 
new' paper issued, being of a Ixsttcr descriplion than the old, 
was noloiily at a hm er discount itself, but served to diminish the 
discount on the rest. 

The properly of the community in India was much increased , 
for, as government became poor, the subjects became rich; 
and, thcrefin'c, more money was brought into the market to 
buy paper, which enhanced its value. Great part of the nine 
millions sterling paid for interest on the Debt, in the last 
7 years, had, doubtless, gone for the purchase of new paper;— 
and, as the old loans, on which the discount had been fiighest, 
drew', in the course of time, nearer to the term of pay¬ 
ment, they, of course, became more valuable; whilst jiaper, 
bearing the same disadvantageous conditions, was not again 
issued; all which will acc.ouut for an improveinciit in the rale«i 
of discount, witliout ascribing it to the merit of government^ 
or the confidence reposed in it; tlioogh it may be also true, 
that the eclat of victories and conquests might have raised san¬ 
guine expectations of future prosperity, among those who look¬ 
ed no farther.—As to the general influence of the late wars in 
India, on the fiftairs of the Coinj)any, lie would not lake tliis 
occasion to go into a digression on a subject deserving of dis¬ 
tinct and serious discussion; but he thought it right just to ob¬ 
serve, that tho'^e wars liad enoriuourfy increased the expenses 
and the Debt of the Company, without adding any security 
necessary to us; without even adding, permanently, igpich to 
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wttr T#*vemi^s; and,^t the expense nf our reputation, lor justice 
and moderation, in the eyes of India. 

Before concluding he wished to say a few words on the Trea¬ 
ties lately concluded by sir George Barlow, which Jiad been 
<rj^sured by an honourable gentleman (ISIr. Francis), as precipi¬ 
tate, Mr. Grant said, they were conducted according to the 
general principles established by the legislature, and the orders 
of the Company; according to the positive instructions lord 
Cornwallis had carried out, and the opinionj: and commenced 
measures of that ever-to-be-lamcnted nobienmn; that they 
were also to be justified by financial propriety; for if, as an 
honourable General had said, there was no financial necessity 
for them, which lie (IVIr. Grant) did nul admit, there was at 
least, great financial expediency; tliere was no just object for 
carrying on the war; every thing was against it; and, there¬ 
fore, the sooner it was teriuiiiatcd, consistently with our-credit, 
i;which these treatft;s have preserved, the better. 

As to liie severe censures which the same honourable gentle¬ 
man (Mr. Francis) states the Court of Dircclors to have passed 
on sir G. Barlow, lliey were confined to an expression of the 
Court’s great surprise, that the nieinbers of the Council should 
have submitted to their own virtual exclusion from their otticial 
functions, by the assuni])tiuns of the governor-general; but as 
to any cliaiige in the conduct of sir G. Barlow, nith regard to 
the line of policy he had acquiesced in under lord Wellesley's 
government, it was not to be ascribed to mean ' onipliance, biit 
to bis sense of duty, on learning what he had not distinctly 
understood before, the positive determination of the authori¬ 
ties at home to change the system of foreign policy which lord 
Wellesley had followed. SirG. Barlow harl conducted himself, 
in theXbile ncgociations consequent of the views entertained at 
home, with great vigour and ability; his general merits were 
acknowledged, even by administration; and he was in high 
esteem with the Company, although they had not, on account 
of bis acquiescence in the measures of lord Wellesley, at first 
Tionihiated him provisional successor to lord Cornwallis; and, 
indeed, although they had been strangely censured for sending 
out that nobleman in adyingslate, Mr. Grant solemnly declared, 
that ho hud no idea of his being in ill health when he embarked 
for India, otherwise, neither he, nor any one who loved that 
most amiable man, would have contributed to his going out. 
But, in fact, sir G. Barlow, hy'standing next to lord Cornwallis, 
had all the benefit and the authority of a provisional appoint¬ 
ment, saving only the exercise of the extraordinary powers of 
governor-general at the presidency, whicii was not likely to be 
of any importance. 

II 2 
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As to the question, that had lately been very warmly agitated, 
concerning the removal of sir G. Barlow, and the appointment 
of a successor to him, Mr. G. said, he should, for different 
reasons, then abstain from entering into it. It had already 
taken a determinate shape. The body willi which he was co;>, 
nected, had followed a line concerning it, in forbearing to bring 
it before that house, which he should ac<]uicsce in; and he 
himself, who had in the earlier proceedings, been, as chairman, 
a party concerned, had he uinlerslood, been misrepresented in 
some things, though he did not know l>y whom, nor, exactly, 
in what terms; but, be had endeavoured to bung what had 
been vvhi>percd into k’ght; to bring it inlo a tangible shape, 
in order to i!.i relntation; of which he was most confident; 
for, he soiemnJv declared that, in tlie whole of the transac¬ 
tion alluded to, as far as he was concerned, he liad aclt'd up- 
rightl} and conscientiously, a-, his friend (Mr.Smith) the dejnity- 
chairman, than whom a more houoiuable iWn did not exist, 
had also ilone; and they were most anxious for an opportu¬ 
nity ot vindicating themselves; and should he obliged to any 
gentleman in that house, <»r out of it, to aid tliem, in hringuig 
any thing alleged agaiusl their conduct inlo light. 

Mr. Aiciennan PHINSEP rose in reply to Mr. Grant, and 
observed, that he knew not bow^ far the spi-eches and state- 
iiient ot the honourable cx-chairman had tended to dispel tlie 
gloomy apprehensioi!-, \\hi( h must have arisen fioin the result 
of tile caiuiul and j»er.s],icuo'i& detail of the noble lord (Mor¬ 
peth) on a lonner night. He knew'not liow' far he nuiilit ven- 
liue to calculate upon the imuression lie should I'ndcavoiir to 
make on the coininittee, b^ the totallv difl’erenl view he should 
take of the magnitude and the causes of the Compai.Vs pre¬ 
sent distress. But he feit it his dul>, tiist to apiiriM' llie coni- 
miltee of the nature and extent of the rcsponsilnlitv imposed 
upon the house and the country, by the a<t of tlie i3.3d of his 
present maicsty. No man, after reading that ai t, coiihl en¬ 
tertain any other idea than that of diiect paitnership. T5> the 
filth clause of that act, disposing of the profits of the Com¬ 
pany, it appealed tiiat “ during the conlinuiincc of the exclu¬ 
sive trade, the net jirocredrj of the Comjniny's saks of g(>ods at 
home, w'itli the duties and allowances arisitjg from the private 
trade, and all other profiLs of the said Company, shall be ap¬ 
plied and disposed of (after othwi* preferences) in the pavment 
of a sum not exceeding 300,000/. per annum into the receipt 
of his iiuijesty’.s exchequer, to be applied as parliament shall 
direct." Here, after quoting these w'ords of the act, the ho¬ 
nourable member proceeded to observe, that, however equal 





tMik partnership inijJjt be iii responsibility, the profits hadbeefc 
by no means equally divided; for whilst the proprietors had 
been reeeivins; 10 and a half per cent, on their nominal capital, 
the country had been disappointed of every half-yearly pay- 
^nernt but two of its stipulated proportitjii; and, at the same 
lime, an enormous debt had been arnunulatini^ by the (loin- 
pany, and an enormous expence incurred by the slate, in the 
protection of their commerce and dominions. 

It bad been admitted by the honourable gentleman jvlio 
spoke last, that a responsibility of 17 millions linnu over Eng¬ 
land at a time the most critiral in her ow'ii financial affairs. A 
demand, inlinitely beyond the Company's faculty of answering. 
The house and the country would, Iheiefore, soon |>e called 
iqwni to make it good. A fresli minute investigation was, 
therefore now become absolulelv necessarv, ami this at a lime 
w hen the government ought to be wholly occupied in its own 
more immediate defence and snppr»rt. The noble lord, it was 
true, luul declared it to be the duty and intention of the com- 
misMoner.s for India utlairs U) call the attention of parliameait 
to this subject at an early period of the next session. In the 
mean lime the honomablc member conceixed be was doing 
bis duty to bis connlry, however irksome and nngracions the 
task might prove, to ilissect this anoniaions itUxlnre of impe¬ 
rial couunerce and commercial dominion ; to separate the C'a- 
pital actually absorbed by this eominmve, from the mass of 
Debts, Pavmentfl, and Assets. coin)>ieju ndt'd in tile Budget 
Staleincnt annnahy laul before the house. For if it should ap¬ 

pear, that any thing like his estimate ot its umoimt was drawn 
from a capital vviiolly liorrowed at interest, it would be ullerly 
iuipossibie to reject the coiu iusion be had so fiequently pressed 
ujion^e imnse, that the tiade had been a losing one to an 
immense amount; and liiis fact would do away all the argu¬ 
ments t)f the honomablc ex-chairman, which he had again ad¬ 
duced from an irrelevant statement of the interchange of pro* 
(lerty heiween Asia and Eniope, blending together the India 
and tile China trade, and forgetting, that since the year 17Mt 
the date of the first .subscription investment, these operation$ 
bad originated abroad, on funds piincipally borrowed at inte¬ 
rest. VVould a leluiu of the baie principal, four years after¬ 
wards, be ail equivalent, especially when the greater part of 
these returns were made in stores, and bullion J The honour¬ 
able gentleman had endeav'’mired to prove, by this statement, 
taking three different views of the subject, tliat the Company’s 
trade was not indebted to the U riitones, or to the India Debt, 
t He should, however, now beg leave to distinguish what it had 
always been studiously endeavouring to confound; aud to se- 
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jwralr the trading Capital from the resources of dominion, and, 
a:, far as the documents before the bouse would allow him, 
the capital required by the India Trade, from that of China. 

The honourable Alderman then proceeded to read extract* 
from the Budgets of 1804 and 1805 , reciting, as he pro-^ 
ceeded, the points of reference in each. The advances for 
trade in the three presidencies, and fort Marlborough, in 
1802-3, were he observed, upwards of two millions. While 
these cargoes were coming home, others were collecting at the 
presidencies which employed 2,30(),0()(j/. more. Tlie Cash 
Balances abroad on the 30tli of April 1804, were nearly 
6 o(),() 0 o/. 

So that taking these sums, as they stood of 2,1 (' 0,000 

2,30(',000 

6()f',0{)(* 

The India Imports employed an active capital of 5,000,()0() 

At this period there were at home, of goods 
sold and not paid for - - - - - 1,150,000 

Goods in England, unsold, partly China, and 
partly India produce, (>,440,00/. which he should 
charge the India trade with one half - - 0,230,('00 

This made India commerce amount to up¬ 
wards of . 9 ,(K} 0 , 0 ('(^ 

With regard to the exports, the amount of the 
Cargoes from England, not arrived at their destin¬ 
ation, at the date of the quick stock account 
v'as 3,580,000 

Exports paid for, exclusive of bullion 1 , 200,000 
Silver exported and remaining - 820,000 

Impress and war allowances on ships out 450,000 

Wliich gave, according to Stock, by 
Computation, in the whole - - 6,050,000 

Half of which belonged to India - - _ 3 , 025 , 0()0 

The whole India concern, therefore, absorbed twelve mil¬ 
lions. 

The China Cargoes, horaew'ard bound, he should estiniafe 
at three millions; those providing abroad were no where stated, 
but on an estimate of 1803 and 1804, he should assume 3 
millions, making together, 6 * millions; if, to this, he added 3 
millions, being the moiety dedu’cled from the India account 
before-mentioned of 6,050,000/. it made the sum of 9 millions, 
which, added to the 12 millions, already mentioned, formed a 
mass of 21 millions sterling, of active capital, absolutely em- 
|iloyed in the joint commerce of India and China. 



The honourable member next state<l, as part of the dormant 
r"apilal, the value of tlast-ludia house, wareiiouses, 

«Vc..- - - ^.992,SOO 

Dead slock purchased 100 years since, and still 
•remaining in the Coinpanj’s accounts - - 400,000 

'File total of these items, which however were not by any 
jueans all liial might be ciwrged to tlie trade, the committee 
would perceive, was upwards of twenty two millions. He 
was aware that probably some of them might be subjects of 
<lis]tute; iiltlio’ India goods were paid for before manufactured, 
on the other hand he believed stweral of the English commo¬ 
dities ox)H)rted were bought upon credit: and the bills drawn 
fiom India and China, the latter particularly, supplied this 
Capital to a cf»in.iderable extent. He would nevertheless take, 
wliat hail been repeatedly acknowledged, and he rather thought 
by the noble lord near him (lord Castlercagli) that the coui- 
lucrce of the East India Company required four Capitals, or 
about four and twenty millions sterling: the allowances he 
had just made, nothing imalidated his assertion that the trade 
was caniod on witli a borrowiul Ca]htal; for where could it 
be shewn, that 22, or even 10 millions of real funds of the 
(Company were or hud been existing for many years back? 
'File traile was carried on with borrowed money, and the inte¬ 
rest upon the loan made it a ruinous trade and liad occasioned 
most of t!ie existing embarrassment. 

File hunoiuahlc member then proceeded to complain of 
the very small ))ortioii of the mauuiactures of this country* 
which this immense (apilal enabled llie Company to export 
to India, and the iueonsiderable British Tonnage employed 
alog<‘tht%Cui this trade. The number of tons, he slated to 
he, not moie than out, and llie same home; and 

Uie Company’s merchandise for the last 11 years by re- 
terring to the papers on the table, 5 millions; or on a» 
a^erage, below ;a' 0,('()()/. per annum:—Was this small and oon- 
Iciiiutible proportion of tlie national exports our natural share 
of tile trade to Britidi bulia, to acquire and defend which tho 
mother rounlry had made sncli sacrifices; and was now in 
tianger ol being soon called on to make a saciilice of IJ mil¬ 
lions more? Was this a coiisid«*ratiou suflicient to justify the 
exclusion of the rest of his majesty’s subjects from a free inter¬ 
course W'ilii the immense and’ |>opu!ous regions witliiii the 
limits of the Company's cliarter, extending from the Cape of 
Crood Hope to Cipe Horn; while neutral flags could range 
at large throughout the Pacific and Indiau oceans, and derive 
encouragement and support to tlieir rising and rival commerce 
and from a free and unlimited access to even' one 
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the Coi5ipan\ ’s> calablislinieuts, wliillicr they rarried and {rdft\, 
unmolested, not only the produce, of tijcir ou n, but th«^pi»in)~ 
faetures ot this coiuit)y, and brought a\va>, in retuin, the 
prodaetioJis of India, to meet us in every niaikct of Fjuropc 
and Anierieu? Not that he <lisapprovcd of tJieir adraissicn 
into I lie, ports of India; the silver tiny carried there, had 
afforded eonsiileiable relief to tlie ciieulalion. All he had 
cvei claimed, was, a right in Ikilish subjects, to a fair comjie- 
litioii with foreigners in that part of the trade, wlii* h the com¬ 
pany had neither faculty, nor iiulination to (any on. 

It next became necessaiy to enquire into the fact bo bad 
asserted on a idrnier evening, with icgard tu the means which 
the Company possessed, of carrvnig on this liniited commerce, 
from funds of their own; a coniiueroe which must, from its 
very' natuie, prove ruinous, frotn the exjicnsive manner in 
which the goods w ere conveyed, — in ships larger than necessary, 
expimsively fitted up, and constructed on pnnci])les which di¬ 
minished their capacity for stowage of merchandize, on the plea 
of enabling them Die belter to act as ships of war.— Fonr-aml- 
twenty millions he bad assumed as the capital required to 
carry on this commerce. '^Fliis capital he looked for, in vain, in 
the arcount of Stock by Computation, where, instead of find¬ 
ing any Capital, be lepeated, and witli regret, the balance, if 
fairly taken, was considerably against the Companv. In this 
Account, exclusive of the Company's Capital, a balance was 
assumed of - - _ _ _ . ^,1S1,’36'7 

The Company's Capital actually cost - - 7,7^<hO()() 

So that the balanrc - _ . 

was the amount which, upon their owii statomenlj^ the roiu- 
jiany were minus. 

The lion, ex-chairniau had argued at condderable length 
against this mode of staling the account, am! wished to com¬ 
pare the Joint Stock of a great public and ( Iiarlried Coiu|)any 
with the Capital of a private partnersliip or individual trader: 
but was there any aiiology bet w cen them ? 1 lie one was a public 
and joint slock, in which the subjects at large held traiisfeiablc 
shares, always at market, and fluctuating in value, aecording to 
the pric«^ of money, and the estimation or ei< dil of Die Com¬ 
pany. In the instance before tlie committee, this Comjvanv 
enjoyed privileges, guaranteed by pailiameut, and [xisscssed ter¬ 
ritories, producing a princely levennc; their stork, therefore,* 
partook of the nature of the jniblic securities of this eounti-Y, 
pledged for the national d<’ht, and w as as much a public claim, 
as the India Debt of 30 iiiiliions, or Die IJoud Debt of upwards 
of 2 millions at borne. It came, by no means, under the des¬ 
cription of the. capital of tradesmen, which must ■.l.,ays be 
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sippVicd to the payment of debts, before they can be (hcitied 
iiisgl^ent; and is, llinefore, properly e\rlu»led, when a state- 
jiienl of their affairs is laid before their creditors. In this view 
of the feuliject, he would, therefore, ask, wliore he was to find 
•tJie millions, required for trade? w'hcre else but in the j^eu- 
eral assets of the stock account, in which a debt of .‘30 iniiliuns, 
mostly at India interest, made so prominent a tii^iire. , The in¬ 
terest of that debt was a charge upon tin v lioie c«icern of 
revenue and commerce; and to ovcludc a pioportion of that 
interest from the charges of thcliade, was, he co.ittndtd, con¬ 
trary to the common sense and reason of mankind, whilst the 
ailmission of it lotallv abolished all the oroiit so vannlinsiv 
assumed upon the commerce at large. 

Heie he w wild ask the bon. ex-dcpidy rlji.in^ anbeliiud him 
(Mr. (1. Smith), who was besides, a hankei of llic tiist emi- 
nenre, his enndid opinion (»f the Slock b\ (’ompnlatifjn, taken 
without the ca):>!tal, according to the lion. e\-cit. ijnian\ smte- 
luent; and which, ihciefoie, might he c<*')sidi'ed as the exjm- 
silion of the vifi’airs of one of liis customeis in eniharrassed 
circumstances, and calling on his Lanker for assislance : it was 
onh^ considering inilhons n.s thonsand^, and the analogy would 
bo ♦‘omplete. Beiore the honourable hfinkor advanced any 
considerahle sun', sn lias 17 millions, he meant 17 thousands, 
he was perfectly rnre the lionoiirahle hanker would sit down, 
and ininu'eK scrutinize tlie items on the ciedit siile of tins ac¬ 
count. All the dclils, he would know, niu''t In* answorerl, and 
}nohal)!y to an amount beyorKl the slatemenl ; hut he would 
naturally eiiquiie what was the nature of the assests to answer 
them 1 

Here ^bo honourable member discussed several of the items 
of the l^ork account up to IMarcli 180,0. Tiie iirst was a sum 
of 1 ,‘ 207 >.''bO/. alledged to bo due from govermncnl to the com¬ 
pany: this, he continded, w'as not the case; it was a part of 
the national debt, consisting of consols, and standing in the 
name of the compai#, for which they had taken credit at par: 
valuing them at (iO, this item was tivcrchargeil in tlie sum of 
48.'3,Oi?4/. Another debt of government for .stores and sup¬ 
plies, which stood at 4,4-( 0,102?. had been, by a special com¬ 
mission, curtaih d inthe sum of i?,089,3<) 2/. Another item, w hich 
nm.st come against tlie general assets, was a chaige upon the 
Carnatic estaU', of ^jb.lOjS.dvS/.^.under liquidation, it was true* 
but substantiated abroad under the ixgister of the late nabob’s 
creditors: and, as he believed, still nmning at interest: to avoid 
much cavil on tliis item, he would strike off’ whatever should 
appear rea.souable to any member of the committee; he would, 
therefore, call it onlv 4 millions. Here he must thank the 

i 
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noble lord (Morpeth) for his candour in producing a prospec¬ 
tive Estimate* of the Revenues and Charges in India, fo^Hjl^Oa 
and 180d, by which it appeared that the Debts abroad on the 
Ist of March last would be increased in the sum of 2,655,957^. 
(and this without any provision for investment). 

The next article was, it was true, a matter of estimate and opi¬ 
nion : i^kgarded the actual value of an item, which appeared, 
in the <^nck Stock abroad, under the title of Debts Outstand¬ 
ing, ancnncluded advances for Investment, Arrears of Revenue, 
Loans to Rajahs and Zemindars, (the Guickwah Rajah among 
the rest), to no less an amount than 9 j 16 S, 00 ()/. : but, would 
any man of business in the house, either financial or commer¬ 
cial deny the honourable banke/s claim to a considerable 
allowance for bad debts under this article? Would 2 mil¬ 
lions be too much to deduct from this item ? The su?us, there¬ 
fore, to be deducted on tlje whole account were - - of . 2 , 0(»(),()00 

483,024. 

2.089,392 

4,000,000 

2,(>55,.537 

forming a total of _ . _ - 11,228,373 

Which, when set against the balance, in favour, 

in the Stock account before him, of - - 6,181,267 

Left a balance against the Company of - - . .3,047,106 

There was indeed, as the last s])eakcr had stated, a memoran¬ 
dum at the foot of the stock atcouni, by which a sum of no 
less than 9>994,208/. was stated as the cost tif Buildings and 
Fortifications, of Plate, Furniture, V.essels, and IHantaliens, 
since the year 1702, w hich sum the hon. ex-chairman liad con¬ 
sidered as an available asset, against the alledged deficiency. 
He was very much surprised, indeed, to find this item addu¬ 
ced in the manner it had been: were it ^ven valid, this sum, 
thougli nearly ten millions, would not square the account, when 
the Company’s capital, and the deficiency he had just proved, 
should^ be set against it. But, really, a single glance at the 
title of this account would remove every idea of considering 
it as a claim upon government, when the lease should expire. 
One column, amounting to nearly two millions, consisted of 
Household Furniture, Fainiin'g' Stock, Pleasure Boats, Plate, 
and Table Linen, of which articles, the wear of an hundred 
years had not much increased the value. Of what nature were 
the Buildings? Some of them forts upon the great rivers, dis« 


See Appendix, No, 2. 
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hiaiitled by time, or swept away by the changes of currents. 
Otljys, either absolutely levelled with the ground, and rebuilt, 
or,^r standing, repaired at an enormous expence. Others of 
the buildings had given place to the new (and, if they pleased, 

, splendid) palace laJely erected for the accommodation of the 
Governor-general, which, however it had been reprobated, the 
hon. member thought highly necessary and becoming. Would 
such items as these be admitted in a tiual adjustment.^etween 
the Company and llie Slate which had expended so many mil¬ 
lions in effecting the acquisition, and protecting, by its marine, 
these commercial dominions? Was it nothing that the country 
was now actually deprived of the services of 25 of its own re¬ 
giments ; that two squadrons were maintained in the Indian 
seas; that Ceylon once, and the Cape of Good Hope had been 
twice conquered and retained, at an enormous expence; that 
a sum of 3 millions and a half had been paid to the Company 
on this account since 1804, and a further sum of 2 millions 
was now under liquidation? If there must exist an imperium 
in imperiOf while it did exist, the subordinate empire ought, at 
least, to bear its own expences, of which these ought to form 
a part. The lion, member, therefore, totally rejected this item 
often millions. 

Would an exposition, ht‘ asked, sucli as this now 
appeared, if made by an individual, induce any banker to 
enable him to continue the concern? The hon. member, for 
his part, declared, that he could not see how it was possible to 
continue this system, cumbrous and unprofitable as it was: 
time, would, perhaps, shew what was to be done; or he might 
learn, from the noble lord who had lately presided at the India 
board, how the Company were to go on, without having recourse, 
as on a Conner occasitni, to the aid of parliament, its partner 
in this concern. For himself, ho could see no other Justifiable 
mode of affording that relief, than a previous examination into 
their affairs, and a resolution to separate Ihe Revenue from the 
Trade. As to the %>pe expressed by the hon. ex-chairman, 
that their aiiairs would recover, during a long period of peace 
in India, it was with regret, he stated, that the best-informed 
ineu on the spot were by no means sanguine in this particular, 
neither could the jjeace continue nor could the savings be 
made. By an honourable geuerafs calculation of the imme^ate 
savings on a peace eslablishmeiit, 740,000^. were expected to 
be saved in the first year: but would Uiat keep down even the 
interest of their enormous debts ? Would it afford any resource 
for investment 1 Might nor that balance be absorbed by un¬ 
foreseen contingencies; or arrested to pay off unstated claims, 
in the winding up of the last war accouQts ? v 

IS 
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Tlic iioliic* lunl, au({ the coipniittee, must see, ])y ttiis stafe- 
meiit o< r.ii ls, <hMluc«*(l irom documents on the tuhle, utn^yriu- 
tlieniiaJiOtl by the Coni]>aiiy tiiemsclvj's, how utterly impos¬ 
sible it Wits, any loii;{er to support this aiionialoiis niixtinc of 
trade and dominion, unprecedented, except in a solitary and ' 
calainitous instance, that of the Dutch East-India company, 
whose fate lie need not recall to their rerolleetion. Nothing 
was more just than the remark that the iniu of that man or 
that j)uhlic body was inevitable whose evpenccs for a series of 
years exceeded its income, the committee would ajiply it ta 
the following facts: — 

The rt's^tnrccs fioui IJcscuuc atid Sales of Imports in 
' Jdoy-J liuil Ix'C'ii staled by the noldc loul on a Ittinr. i 
nieht iiisurfjcient to the atiKaint of . 

Is’evt ithv k's*' in\e'^tiucnts had been pur- 

chnscd to the e.vtent of.181 

Kiicretise of the debt abroad .3,-1J4,8uf 

The cstiinaud tor the next YAr, his Lord- 

ship had taken at. 

If the Iinesimeut had been kej)t up to last 

Year.^,3"2(),484 

A iaitlier cncreasc would result.8, 

Tlie sums estinuitt'd by the noble Lord for IbOvVG with- 

otfr f'oniuierciul Cliaigcs.tJ,001,939 

The Cash balaiitv on tlie 1st IMarcli loOti, by esthnate 
(he knew not wh\ the actual \va^ not presented^ had 
been stated as delicient. O'JdlSt) 

W'ith these facts before him, and the prospects of still greater 
disappointment in the sales at home, the honuurubU;,Aider- 
man deciaretl he was utterly at a loss to suggest atiy leinedy 
to liie distiess already existing, much less to point out tlie 
means of contiiming tlie Company’s trade, et en on its present 
contracted seiile ; for, he would slate to the uobh* lord an iiii- 
];ortant fact; and he hoped it would coil^incc him it was high 
time to check the present system. The faculty of borrowing 
abroad was an end, and the ships of the Company were adually 
loading home with private goods at ‘ 2 ^) 1 . per ton, fur want of 
the regular investment: while the Company,for this very tonnage 
were paying 6o/. for the sake of jn oseculing their favorite plan 
of excluding the ships of indivkhials, who could gain by navigat¬ 
ing on still lower terms. In this way, neutrals w ere snlBered to en¬ 
croach upon our natural intercourse with India, and to nourish, 
at our expfiucc, their iii'dritime power and commercial import¬ 
ance. How long was the merchandize of the private traders to 
be reluctantly brought home at this immense loss; and a tkir 
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(Competition between imperial commerce, and the exertions of 
tlij||^Briti.sh merchant willihelc) 1 !^o confined \vas the trade of 
tlie Company, that it visited no shores but their own, while the 
iieulral liag, as he had already remarked, ranged, unmolesled 
and even encouraged, fr<||i tiie Pacific to the Indian ocean 
and frenn these to every otiier part of the Globe. 

Put what piessed immediately on the committee, wastlie pre¬ 
sent ilislress oTthc (!onip:my, and the inevitablecall on parlia¬ 
ment for relief, flow far tlie conntry was bound to answer 
that call, would appear from Mr. Diindas’s Letter to the Direc¬ 
tors, at the discussion respecting tlie lenewal of tlneir charter; 
wherein he expiessed his ojiinioji, that the debts of the compa¬ 
ny must acconijiany the territory into whosoever hands it might 
fall. Wliolher the debl had accrued, from losses in trade, or 
fixiin teniiorlal expences, the coniniittec wouUI now judge; 
for his pait, he agreed perfectly with the honourable General 
(sir Aitl'ur Wellesley) in ins statement of the subject; and that 
investment, and not war, bail swelled the debt to its present 
niagnilnde. llis own ebief object, in tins long detail, W'as,lo warn 
the noble lord of the responsibility of the eoniiliy. At present, 
lie would m;;keno niolum, but would content himself with the 
jiromise of the noble lord, tiial an investigation would soon 
lake jiluco. Certainly, such was iJie situation of things, that 
strong and decisive ineasuies w'ere become necessary. Wheu 
the disorder was violent, strong remedies must he administered. 
With leganl to the right and extent of interference on the part 
ol' govcinmeiit, be should merely qimte the authority of a great 
stiilcMoan (the carl of Jdverpoof, just leaving th« world, dislin- 
giiished for having asserted the rights of the British fiag; aiw! 
who ijO^v, after a long artd illnstritms career, and already sink¬ 
ing inle* the grave, bail jet vigour enough to compose, by his 
expiring lamp, an address to his Sovereign on the intricate sub¬ 
ject of Coinage, vvliich woik would add to his already acquinxl 
lame, as a political oeononiist. The wo ids were to be found in 
a painphlet on the Conduct of Great Britain towaixls neutral 
Nations.-The riglits of mankind admit of various degrees; 
and whenever two of these come into competition,the lowest its 
the scale must give place to the higher.”—“ Eiich man hath a 
flight to porforin certain aclions; but if the destruction of ano¬ 
ther should follow from Ihein, would not this be a just cause 
of lestraint i” How far ibis liv^h iinthority applied, in the pie- 
sent case, lie must leave to tlie noble lord to determine; cei- 
tain he was, that it would have its due weight, in the consider¬ 
ation of this iuipurtant subject. The honourable Aldevinaa 
foncludod, by observing, that he felt grateful to the tComaiitiee 
tor tlieir indulgent hearing; and would no longer trespass ou 
11 ' 
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Lwd _C '\STLEl?EAGn was fully aware of the difficulties 
iinrier whirii the East India Company at present laboured^ 
He lieverflieless was very far from entertaining in his mind 
that gloomy view of tlie Company’s alfairs which had been 
drawn by the worthy alderman wi^ had just sat down. On 
the ctmtrary, he was well convinced that if the Company's 
affairs were vigorously cf>uducled, it would not be long before 
they would reach as great a state of prosperity as tlie most 
sanguine wis’aes of any friend to the interests of the Company 
could reasontibly entitle them to expect. For llie accomplish¬ 
ment of this great object he '.\’ 0 »ild recommend that the gene¬ 
ral state of the Company’.-- adairs should undergo the most 
. ample investigalion before a commitlee. The result, be was 
coiifitlent, woidd be highly favourable to the C )mpany. But, 
at the .siiine time that be was convinced, fiom his knowledge 
of the affairs of the Coin}>aiiy, that a committee winch had it 
in view to obtain a correct statement of the debts, assets, and 
revenue of the. Company, must necessarily draw inferences 
favourable to the Company, as he had bcl’ore staled ; still he 
most clearly saw that something was wanting for the present 
i») be done lor the assistance of the Company. To attain this 
great and most desirable object, he would reconnnend that 
a loan should he raised under the sanction of parliament; not 
that he Could by any means supp<jse that tlieie couUl be any 
hesitation or doubt of the solvency of the Com})auy, hut that 
hesinv how mmli more advantageou-slv a loan would be raisc'd 
under such ciicunjstanccs, lhau if the Company itself was tt» 
go into the market for that purpose. Bei'oie Ireland was united 
to this runuSiy, it was the uniform ]>raclit.e with the English 
parliament lu include llu; loan for in one general vote 

along with that which was given for this country. JB^y the 
adoption of such a sysU'm, the Company woulrl gain what 
they most pailiculan'y wauled, an extension of their rajhtal; 
au(i the public would liavc considerably belter .-^eciirity than 
tliey could now po.s.'iibly have, as, IVom the profits to accrue 
from such an extension of capital, there vviuild he a sinking, 
fund for the total and sjicedy extinction of the whole debt. 

Dr. LAURENCE caught the Speakei’s eye,and was entering 
into a consideration of liie sit!>iect, when 

Mr. ROBSON rose to order. lie observed, that on srt 
important an occasion, an occasion lliat wquired the fullest 
attendance, not one of his majesty’s ministers vuis frreseiit, to 
guard the purse of the pulilic: and as lie observed by the 
order-ljook, that little business stood I'orto-morrow’, he should 
move an adjournment. The gallery was then cleared, and 
thereboiog only 2 1 nu uibcis present, the house adjmTiTlcu. 
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DEBATE ON THE l«th OF JULY. 

House of Commons. 

Friday, July 18 . 

On the njotion of lord Morpeth, the house, in a conimiUee, 
resumed the debate on the East India Budget. 

Mr. TYRWniT JONES asked, if there had been an ad just- 
ineiit of the sum of t4()/. thus described, and in a pa¬ 

per moved for bv him in 1801; “ By ivliat due from govern¬ 
ment for stores and supplies for liis majesty’s troitps, &c, &c.” 

Lord MORPETH replied, that tins account, blended with 
another, amounting to nearly A millions, was in a way of setlle- 
ment, and some part of it had been allowed. 

Mr. T. JONES then asked, how' much of the per 

annum, as settled by tlic <diai1er bill of had beea paid by 
the Company to the public 1 

Dr. LAURENCE spoke to order. He thought it contrary to 
the rules of the house, that, when tlieqtiesfion for their deter¬ 
mination was only resj>ecting a single year, any member should 
think himself at liberty to ask all manner of (jucsiions. Wh^eii 
the debate was disposed of, he certainly might find opportunities 
enough of asking the noble lord any <|ntslions he might tiiink 
prcjper. 

Mr. HOBHOUSEdhe chairman of the committee) consklered 
that it was tlie custom upon India budgets, for the member 
who brought them forward, to take a very wide range into 
the general situation of the adairs of India, j)repatatory to 
moving his first resolution; and that, therefore, it was allowed 
to other members, to lake a considerable latitude in speaking 
upon that question. As to the right of asking questions, he 
believed, the rule was this: every member bad a right to fuit 
questions; but the person to whom they were put, might answer 
them, or not, as he thought proper. 

• • 

Mr. T. JONES said, that if the learned doctor wished to 
make a speech 'qion the subject iiimself, he should sit down 
with pleasure. He was prepared to meet him on every point 
which he had stated ; ami, as the learned doctor was so famous 
for brevity, the house woul<l,i*o doubt, be vei!y much delighted 



with hcarjiiti: him. If Ibis wus not the proper time to pul bis 
questions, he should take another opportunity, 

IVIr. PAITLL said, that l.aviu" last February, found himself 
under the ueecssity, from a puraniount sense of duly, of callinc; 
the Attention of liie house and the public, to the state of the 
Finances of India; and, as liis sentiments, on that iinportant 
topic, Averc now before the lionsc, in the form of a specitir 
charge, he would forbear, on the pi esent occasion, from entering 
fully into the subject; though the honourable general (sir 
Arthur Wellesley), and the noble h)rd (Castleroagh), had given 
ample room for discussion, by statements the most fallacious 
ever produced to any reasoning assembly; but, said the honour¬ 
able gcutleniaii, to refute such statements is the less necessary', 
as the noble lord, who brought foiw ard the business, had done 
ample justice to his f Mr. Pauli’s) sentiments, and had confirmed 
every assertion he had ever made on the inelanchoiv stale of 
India, reinh reil sliil more melanrholy and desperate, by the 
immense sums shoiliy to be piovided for in that unhappy 
Country. 

The honourable gentleman paid the noble lord (IMorj'eth) 
some well-merited eompiimcnls, for the honest, lioiionrable, 
and fair manner, in which Ik* had hrouglil forward the Pndget; 
he had scorned dccepliou; aiid his r,ni(lour was as conspK nous 
us his talents were acknowledged. I'lie noble lord liinl given 
the oidy fair statement that had bten exhibited of the rinanees 
of India for njvwards <d‘ CO yeais; and, for Ihe whole of iii.s 
rondnet, he jiHu iled the tliauks of every man iw the kingdom, 
’i’he noble lord had looked the prospect, dark ami gloomy as it 
was, bokllv and (‘aiilv in tin; faei*; and Jiad scorned delude 
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tJie house with promises tlial were never to be fulhUed, and 
prospects of prosperity that nev« r were to be realized. Hut, 
said Mr. Pauli, tin* noble lord has still, most nnintentionaiiy, 
omitted some most impoitant items. On bis own shewing, in- 
rlndingthc defalcations in the ceded provinces, tlie actual detu il, 
even on sanguine estimates, exceeds 0 millions slerl.; the ch ficit, in 
the course of the next year, IHO7, cannot be less; an^!, added 
to these two sums, making 6 millions, the decennial loan, 
snnouniing to millions; and two other loans, contracted for 
two years, at 10 and 1 ' per cent., and amounting to nearly U 
million, all in come payable in 1808 ; so that, in that year, even 
taking the imist favourable /ircuinslances into account, the 
debt will be increased nearly .9 millions, and that in the ]6tli 
year of the Company’s charter; and where is the man sanguijie 
enough to say, that we shall then be on the peace establishment I 
But the hict is, w e can have n© peace cstab}i.shmeut; from Cape 
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fc tJomorin, to beyond the walls of Delhi, ouf troops must be 
® kept up, and scattered, to keep our subjects in awe, even if wc 
have no enciiiy to contend with. An honourable gentleman 
^Mr. Johnstone) has indulged himself, lately, in making frequent 
attacks on his majesty's ministers, for the removal of sir G. 
Barlow. Would that, instead, he had turned his alteulion td 
tlie state of the Finances of India, which no man knew better 
than he did; and had fairly and candidly admitted, that to 
measures acquiesced in hy sir G. Barlow', for 8 yeuis criminally 
acquiesced in, was to he attributed the preocnt deplorable state 
of the EiisUndia Company! As to the removal of sir G. Bar- 
low, the lionoui able gentleman can hardly he serious in his loud 
complaints on that subject; no man, either in India, or in 
Euro)>e, ever looked to sir G. Barlow's being permanent gover- 
iior-g» iieral. The honourable gentleman himself never could 
have iiuagincd it even probable that sir George would be al¬ 
lowed to continue; for he must know, that sir Geoige, though 
an excellent revenue oiiicer, had none of the qualities to fit 
him for governor-general; and that, to insure the resjrect of 
the foreign courts a nohlciiian from England was indispensible 
for the good government of India. The honourable gentle¬ 
man had indulged in these attacks, from his hostility to mini¬ 
sters; and had neglected ever looking into the accounts, which, 
perhaps wisely, he had not even ioucbtd upon, although the 
. only subject remilarly before the house. 

This, Mr. Pauli saitl, he the more deplored, as no man in 
England mulerslood the real situation of the Company better 
than the honourable geiilleinan, Mr. Pauli conluded with again 
sincerely thanking the noble lord (Mor[>eth) for bis clear, able, 
honest, imd candid statement; and was sure, his lordship would 
feel that, by the line he had adopted, he had justly raised him¬ 
self in the opinion of every honest man in the kingdom. 

Mr. T. JONES said, lliat his object in interrogating the 
noble lord (ISIorpoth) was, to sine his trouble, and that, of the 
bouse ; but more parlicularty that of the noble lord, who had 
given a fair and accurate, howc> er to be lamented, Budget, and 
was now sitting to hear the third discussion on it, left quite 
**ftk>nc, both by his majesty's ministers, and such directors of 
the Eust-lndia Coiiqtany as were members of parliament: 
that, by getting answers to his liuestions, he should see what 
alteration, for tiie belter or worse, had taken place since his 
speech and slatcineul, deliveied in that hoi se, June 25 , 1802 , 
thereon. But, how'ever, as h 6 did not wish to be pertinacious, 
a^ to putting (piestions, he should stale facts: Now, in 1800 , 
vp to the SOlli of April, the India Debt was 20 millions. Oirt 
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hf the f),f)00,()u0/. due on the charter, ohly 500,000^. Jiad 
been paid; so that 5,500,000/. remained due to the tmblic. 
In 1801, the honourable genUemau said, be had stvited tlie 
East-India Company to be on the eve of bankruptcy. In 180()» 
he was borne out by the uucontradicted assertion of a worthy 
alderman (Priusep), tliat it was in a state of insolvency. 7’he 
ditference between insolvency and bankruptcy uas a dis-^ 
tiuction without a tlifference and not to be argued ; and, there¬ 
fore, he said, instead of the eve of bankruptcy, be considered 
the Company in a positive state of bankruptev ; and so(ui, 
very soon, the noble lortl and bis colleagues, instead pf being 
“ comptrollers,” would be “ assignees,” under a commission of 
bankruf)tcy. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE said, that there was no danger of a 
bankruptcy. He would not enter u})on the j)arliculars of the 
accounts, however, us it was painful to him to look at the situa¬ 
tion of the Company. But that situation was still not so gloomy 
as had been represented by llie honoinablc gentleman. As to 
the loans, he lujped the persons who Imld them would ninew 
their engagements. But lie deprecated the transferring tlieiu 
to this country; and warned the directors, not to ask such a 
thing of Pailiainent, for the ir.ini.'sler of the day would be 
strongly tempted to grasp al a share of the palionagc, which, 
would be dangerous to the liberties of this coimlrv. 
He begged the lumse to consider, what would be the conse¬ 
quence of a patronage over 3,o<)(b()0U/. sterling, in addition to 
what w’as already possessed fiy the government. Any incon¬ 
venience of IrftiLle was belter than that the minister should 
acquire such an exliaordinaiy power. lie meant tins as no 
particular rejection, but mentioned it as applying to any minister. 
As to the case of sir (f. Barlow', his opinion w'as unaltered. 
Even though what the honourable gentleman (Mr. Pauli) had 
said should be coiTcct, still bis observations were pvo|)er. 
Ministers ha<l gratuitously appointed him, on the 2{>th of 
February, and removed him 14 days after. Norv, why was he 
appointed at all, if it was in contemplation to remove him so 
soon? All the powers of governor-general would have remained 
with him, by devolution, till the appointment of a successor, 
except the porver of exercising the highest functions of th*e 
olKce without the consent of Jlie council—a pow'er so extra-' 
ordinary, that it had never been exercised. The charge, there¬ 
fore, remained iu full force. 

Sir ARTHUR WELLESLEY considered the honourable 
member (Mr. Pauli) was completely wrong, in supposing that 
«> large a sum a*! 10 rniliions W'as to be due in ispjs, 





uli-ewed, from a variety of calculations, that the greater part oi 
this sum would not be due ttnlii the ^ears 180.9 und ISIO. If 
there was a hisije doatiiig debt at llie end of the war, there 
were also floating securities in the hands of the Company, 
.which balanced it. He denied, that the loans in India had 
been contracted for on such unfavourable ternisus the lionout- 
pble gentleman had represented. 

Mr. PAULL said, that the reason that the loan appeared to 
I>e contracted on better terms in India than it really was, was, 
l»ccause above two-thirds of it was contracted at Lucknow and 
iienares, where the value of the rupee was considerably 
less than the Calcutta rupee. The inteiesl of the debt being 
paid in CalcuUa rupees, and the prim ij)al contracted in the 
rupees of Lucknow and Kenaics, it made the real interest 
from 12 to 14 per cent, instead of 8. He contended, that 
the Company actually owed 6 millions to the country, on ac¬ 
count of tlie 12 years arrears ot the half million annually; for 
which consideration their charter was renewed. India bad, 
ever since, been a drain to this country, both in men and money; 
and not a single adv antage bad been derived from the jmsses'- 
sion. He was sure that, at tlie time tiie charier was last re¬ 
newed, no one had the most distant idea that it would e\ er bo 
renewed again, except on lernis much more advant.igcoas; but, 
H' they could not [)aYhalf a million, they could not pay more, 
and (lireat I’rilain would be the only connti-y prohibited from 
liading lo India, and tins without any sort of consideration. 

Mr. flllWT, in gene-. il, vbidieeted the accounts which he 
had lirougist foiwaid sni the se ond night, see p. 41. With 
respect the anveuni of llu iiulian Debt, he continued of 
opniiun, that considi .Mlde arreisrs (d’ liie evpenccs of tl)e two 
wars, in which wo Iwd recetiMy jfcen engaged, romained still to 
be brought lo account, 'rite expeiiieiu e of former wars, car- 
rietl on upon a less <*\lensi',e scale, juHtilied this opiiiKvn; and 
ho was, upon die wludo, poisnadcd, thiil it was reasonable to 
estimate the Debt, on 30fh A[>nl I SlMt, at.Sd ttniiions sterling, 
alter allowing for the pnrciuises made by the Sinking Fund. As to 
the Sinking Fund, lie had admitted it to have aideil in improv- 
"ihg the Cl edit of the Coinfvany’s paper; but maintained, still, 
that the estublishment cd’ tlial sybeuie, oonstituted as the fund 
w as, circumstiuiced as were the atlUirs of the Company, and 
pledged as the Company were, to apply every valuable suiplus 
of their revenues to the discharge of Debt, was liable to ob¬ 
jections which outweighed any incidental benefit resulting from 
it. That no considerable paft of the Indian Debt was to be 
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charged to the commerce of the Company, he contended to be 
satisfactoriiy proved by the documents he had adduced on a ' 
former night; documeuls framed with great care, by the able ofii- ' 
cers of tile ludia-hbuse, and founded on fuller and more accurate 
materials, than those statenienis could well be, with which tlie» 
honourable general had Ix en furnished, and wliich had, by him, 
been quoted to the house. IIow to account for the great dif¬ 
ference between the honourable general’s slatemonts and bis, 
he was at a loss, unless the honourable gciievai had omitted to 
give credit for bills tirawn on England on account of Debt, on 
a supposition, that the payment of ilebt not contracted by 
lord VVellesley, ought not to be charged in the accounts of his 
administration: but the omi&sion would not be warranted on 
this ground, because, in the question of accounts between India 
and England, the only fair way ^vas, to charge all that was paiil, 
and credit all that was received. The honouable general said, 
the bills drawn for the payment of Debt had been credited for; 
but admitted, that his statements did not gi\e credit for the 
political charges defrayed by the (^lonqmny in England; which, 
with the other payments made there on account of the terri¬ 
torial pos.>essions, would, in a great degree, account for the 
balance which the honourable gem'ral liionghl chargeable to 
^he coimiierce. At the same lime, Mr. (jrant expressed ins 
willingness, that a very strict scrutiny should be made into 
the state of account between tiie revenue and the commerce, 
as far as it was pos.^ibie to separate them, in order that liiis ' 
question might be deterniiued and set at rest.—As to the pros^ 
pect of fuline revenue and savings, which the honouiablc 
general had slated, and which another honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Keene) cairied much higiier, Mr. Clranl observed, that 
taking credit for tature expectations was not the Ino'it satis 
factory way of compensating for the past. liilhcrlo, the re¬ 
cently-conquered provinces were not even estimated to piodncc 
beyond a tnlle more than tlie disbnrsments incurred on ac¬ 
count of them;—provinces which had cost so much blood 
and treasure in the acquisition. Cahuhitioiis founded on 
future receipts of levenne must be liable to unceilaiiily; and 
the surest dejicndcnce was, that of relrciidling expence, 

Mr. II. MAKTIV commented on tiie constrncliou of thfe 
act by w'liich the (jompany held their charter; and said, that 
it clearly appeared from it, tfiat when the Com)>any were in 
straitened circumstances, the payment was only snq>en<led, and 
they now were debtors to the public for 6 millions. The only- 
excuse must be, their inability lu jiay; and he hardly thought 
that this excuse would be resorted to, as it would amount to a 
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LorH CASTlJ’-llKAtJH said, that the share lie lind b(»riie, 
-and the irilerest he imist alwiijs continue to (eel in the adini- 
nistniiioii of India, nnide him desirous ot’tro'jblinjf the com- 
iniitee \\itii such observations as tiie conrse of llie present de¬ 
bate, and the fientral st.i'e of ilie Conij'anj'j ati'.urs at this 
jieriod, suircestcd. tt was not neccs^'.ary that he siu.tiid (letaiii 
them upon die di tail of itie aceouiils, wliith were iheimmedi- 
aio siibiect (if tl.e eonaniltee’s cojisi<!'’ralion. The dirfevent 
results liad iieen verv faiilv and cleailv ftpet.ed iiv the noble 
lord, anil soti.v iw the sliiie!»!e'>t. rolafed to the artua! accounts 
for the vear ai-iii;al, and th< se in esli>:jate for li5i>4-''>, 

be had the s.it; ,f<a'lio!i of ealiti 1\ concurring in the view his 
loriMiij) had fiivcn oftiio-’c acronats. 

Ovviiiii; (('j-l'diiiv to no oini'-inn for vihieh iho noble lord 
could i>e ic‘jiciisihlc, but from Uie doeumeiits not liavin:; been 
received in due course fi. ui Iiu'.a, the couiniittee had only 
now l.'t'fort:llit iu what onntil inoro piopeiiy lo have constituted 
the l’udi;cl of the pmcdaiK \eai. and had in icrret that the 
infonnalion was sbli to nmch m arrear, as io de-'rive tlieui 
of tlie incans of fornno^* ;mv vciv pie- ai-judiintcii: of ilo' pic- 
seiit slate of tile (ioinp niVs fuianecs. 

Tsolwithstaiidia'f tiie (iefeetive iialute (d llic materials, he 
was ulad that tlu* pu'sent diseiw-ioii had talo n pt.ito. It was 
not iikeiv tiial iji'iiSieinen reason’n';; upon i>,-nd^ that can only 
now he !;iveu on eslimate, aud (iiacini! then' inuneacLS from 
condnnalions ofacioui.ls iidueate in lln-mseivci?, and siiehsjs 
c.iiiiiot he easily ixeoneihn! in a >,aii;!ed. eie./on of this nature, 
should iV^Hpienlly iiiui it iinpiiftsiiile to a^ree in unv vei v precise 
coneliisKun At llK'same lime, die deh.’.le served to htmi!; into 
view, and into disciis-ioii, many leadins^ points eoiniecSeil with 
the manaireine'it of tiiis iinporfaut eoiieein, wiili sudieient ac- 
etinicv, to he piodueiive of praetieid advantage to the intiiiims- 
ii.ition of Indian ailidrs. IK- n.nl always considered the jniblic 
service iimrh irah bted lo tiiose gen'iomen who provoked eii- 
(piiry and discu'ision upon liu’iuu Miiijects, from an intimate 
jiersiiasioii that it was atieiided wnli beiudieiat o'<i:se<juenccs 
'both abroad and at lioini'. Dnder tliis impiession of duty, 
he should statu lo the eonimidoc liisseiitimeiits upon the lead¬ 
ing points wliieli had been adverted lo in the course of the 
present debate, and mure particularly oti ih<‘ probable stale of 
the Company's alUiirs at the winding up ot the Indian war, ami 
the measures which ho deemed il requisite should be taken tiiore- 
ypon, witli a view of etuibling the Company eli'eclualiy to avail 
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tlicmselve's of their general resources,Jn meeting the pressur# 
of the heavy debt v hich had grown up abroad. ' 

He could not hut regret that in discussing the situation of 
the Company's afi'airs, gentlemen so frequently neglected to 
take the obvious distinction (which they never failed to do 
a matter of course, when speaking of our affairs at home) be¬ 
tween a period of war and peace. When they ventured to 
speak of the insolvency of the Company, and attempted to 
prove it by a comparison of their annual means, independent 
of loans, with their late expenditure, it would be well they 
would consider, wliether the insolvency of the government at 
home, or of any government in the world might not, in time 
of war, be established by the same mode of reasoning. It 
M'ould be as untrue with respect to an iiKiividual to bring for- 
W'ard a vear of extraordinary outgoings as the measure ef his 
expenditure, audio conclude him ruined, because he could not 
meet such an extent of charge, without having reemnse to 
loans.—Another mode in nhichit is attenqitod toestahiish this 
theory of insol\enrv, is, to suppose the Company dissolved, 
and called upon like any common banker, at a inomenlV.earn¬ 
ing, to pay, not only all jusi demand-, upon tliein, but al-o to 
repay themselves, their capital stock sub'^erihed. It is then 
said. Where are votir means! can yon tuin your wealth into 
money? must not the Conqiany acluiowiege itself haiiknipl ? 

It is hardly necess.uv to ob'^erve on the absurdity of re¬ 
sembling a great body of this description, rrealeii for the dou¬ 
ble purpose of trade and government (in wiiicli raj)arif\ it was 
to be hoped, i'or !i;e sake of the constitutional libeities of llie, 
country, they would in all times, under pioj’er reuulalioiis, 
continue to endure) with an ordinary trader; hut if tins ^ery 
inappropiiale comparison is to he made, wouht nol a niami- 
facluier, who had sunk much of his cajiilal iu niacljinery, not 
in itself of a description to be easily turned into money, though 
productive to him of considerable annual piolil, be as open 
to a sentence of baukruplcy, upon these ]iriiu'ipU> as the 
Company ? It is hardly fair of gentlemen who wish to throw 
open the Conipany's trade, or to carry foiward any other spe¬ 
culative project with respect to India, to endeavour thus indi- 
redly to attain their ends, by holding out to the public exag¬ 
gerated and gloomy represeulatioiis of the affairs of a commer¬ 
cial body, whose credit, and consequently whose interests 
must, if these statements are believed, l>e tlierehy materially 
injured. 

But, even upon the grounds of their own reasoning, their 
conclusion may be disproved. They set out by very unfairly 
considering the entire Indian debt as a sole and absolute charge 



»jit>n the Company’s funds, distinct from the territories. Kow; 
tissuming the day arriveci when parliament should think fit to 
vest the jiovcnimrnt of India in olherhands, can itbe supposed 
^that, upon an ecjuitable settlement between the Public and the 
Company, the latter upon the expiration of their charter, 
which may be consideretl in the nature of a lease for 21 years 
under the stale, would be ultimately saddled with these loans, 
so far as they have been contracted, not for any temporary or 
conmieu ial interest of the Company, but for the permanent 
defence and .sceinity of those valuable possessions? It is obvi¬ 
ous that an adjustment must be in.nde on this lioad, the extent 
imd nature ol‘ which must depend on a variety of consi¬ 
derations. 

It is enouiili at present to point onlthe fallacy, in any gene¬ 
ral biilanee of the Company’s alia irs, of considering the Indian 
Debt as wholly chargeable upon them, as a trading Company. 
—But even on this supjK)sition, the result is not so discourag¬ 
ing, when the Assets, Dead Stock, an<l absolute rights of the 
' Company, are set off agiiiiisl llie Gross debts. 


India, Debt, April 18(U 
Debt in Europe, March 1805 . 


£.22,536,2t)7 
6,012,196 


Total 

Capital Slock 


£.28,548,403 

7,780,000 


Total Debts 


£.36,328,403 


Assets in India, April 1801 
Assets at lioiiie, March 1S05 


14.452,34.3 
20,442,659 


3 f,895.002 


Debts, including Capital 
Assets 


36,328,4(13 

34,8.95,002 


Balance against 


1,433,101 


•^liis balance will certainly stand less favourably, when the ac¬ 
counts are received, bringing down the expenccs abroad to 
April 180fi, before which time ll'ie peace reductions could not 
begin materially to operate, and a considerable leiluction must 
be made, thougii by no means to the extent genllcineii are 
disposed to jmsh it, from the Assets for bad Debts and De¬ 
mands on government not allowed; but, oyi the other hand 
the Company have a considerable claim on any final settiemeut 





liar tlteir Dead stork ainoiiutinjc: lo ^ They wouid. 

also s-tiil stand possessed, if llu* ehurter was tri'minaled, of 
consideutble leveiiucs, ansirr£T fton. teniloiies to \\!urli they 
loop: sinre t>ecanie enlilled, by grinds; and not by cojiqnost. 
Of this debrripiion are lioinbay, F'orl St. fieorj^o, Fort Wil¬ 
liam, with llieir depcnddnl tcTilones, St. Helena, the northern 
Ciiciir.s, subject to a question, and <.difr po^sfio)>, tbe annual 
revejiues of \\bub in 179^ V\eie esliinaled at 

Upon a mere (>a!ance tlieu of lh''ir capitalncalih, rompared 
with the claims upon tlieni, after inakini^ all due deductions 
from the As^clf) for such clainii as may be insolvent, and slrik- 
iiijj olF llie propmtioii of debt that must iu equity follow the 
territories, and reniain seemed upon them till hi.ally liquidated, 
the balance of such an account noiild, he had no douM, leave 
tlie Company in poss»:ss':on of ample means t<) discharge all 
demands upon them, ineUidini? their Caj)ital Slock, 

But the prodmMve wealth of the ('ompaiiy ought to be 
measured, not merely by their cajutal, but by the ordinary 
prodin'e of the eoncern in years of peace. In I SOg, their net 
proceeds arising fn)m Surjibis Revenue and Profits of Trade 
Were oslimaled at after defraving all charges, an 

estimate which, from snhM ijuent evpcriencc, it appears wohld 
have h<*enfully realized, had we remained at peace. 

If w'c were, then, to look at tins <(hpslion as a mere matter 
of account, without reference to the more euiarged functions 
the Company were intended lo perform, it w ould be inijmssible 
to conteml, upon any fair view of their wealth in point of 
capital, or upon their ptesmneable clear income in time of 
peace, even after their own immediate piofits have been se¬ 
cured ill the shape of dividends, that the Company* can be 
roiisiderefl in a .vhi’e any thing approae.bing to iiTsolveiicy, 
however their affaiis may at liie present moment severely e\- 
ptuience the piessure of war, and the extent and nature of 
their debt require, in sound policy, the most vigorous measiiresf 
for its reduction. 


There were a few other points dial Iiad b< en touched upon 
in the coin* e of the i!< bale, Vilncb b” dion'.d widi lo notice, 
before he proei-'-dc^l io p'.ate ■wlr.it, in i;i^ e^mception, would 
be the state of li.''Mlnai’cesabr' o/J ai liie winding up oftlie wdr^ 
and tile course which oiigljl *o In' pur lud, for the eflirlual 
ii'licf oftlie Company’s ajiaii^.*' They might b‘‘ classed under 
the folic-wing heads; Isl. Tli; extent and nature oftlie 
Coinj)au\’'i trade, w iictliev profitable or not'? 9no,iy. Whether 
the eommercial cnjiiia! oftlie Company had heconie insufiici- 
cnl for carrying <’u lii'-ii trade, and if .so, ftom wlial sources 
the cxLi.i funds had jteeu .‘■upphed ? dnlly. Wlicllier in Iho 



genera] management of the Company's aflTairs for a.period of 
years, India stood indebted to Europe, or Europe to India? 
Jand 4thly as connected with, and arising out of the preceding 
points, to what purposes, whether of commerce or government, 
the produce of the various loans made abroad since the re* 
^ewal of the charter, had been applied'? 

And first, as to their Commerce, he conceived an honourable 
alderman (Prinsep) in endeavouring to lead the attention of 
the coramitte to a collateral question; viz. that of the Private 
Trade, one certainly of great moment in itself, but much too 
extensive in its bearings to be mixed with propriety or advan¬ 
tage in the present debate, had given not a very true or candid 
picture of the Company’s commerce, either as it related to 
their own immediate profits, or to its eflects upon the manu¬ 
facturing prosperity of the empire at home. Tlieir trade* 
but more particularly that will) the continent of India, he had 
described as a losing commerce, in order to found upon this 
assumption the inference, that their monopcsly ought to be put 
an end to, and their trade, at least with the continent of India^ 
thrown open. That the trade eillier with India or China was 
carried on to a loss, he must be permitted to doubt. He held 
in l»is baud an account, prepared at the Imlia house, of the 
clear profit on the prime cost of both the Indian and China 
investments for 15 years from 1787 to 1801 , both years in¬ 
clusive. By this it appeared, that the average of profit on 
the Indian investments for the period in question, was 22/. 8». 
6d, per cent, for the whole period, and proportionably much 
higher in the later years since the shipping system of thd 
Company was opened lo a free and unrestrained competition. 

The average Profit on the China Investment calculated upon 
the same.pfinciples and for the like period, is slated to be 
37 /. 14s. 4i/. per cent. The committee would observe that 
tliis was the profit upon the entire commercial transaction, 
from, the dispatch of the goods or funds from hence till the 
return and sale of the investment, and that in order to deter¬ 
mine how far the operation is commercially profitable, the 
above per cenlage must be compared with the amount of 
capital employed and the extent of time which Is required in 
the ordinary course of business to complete this revolution, 
^hich may be taken at about two years and a half upon an 
average, the return from India being somewhat quicker than 
from China. 

Another mode of looking at this question might be had re¬ 
course to, by reference to an account then on the table, which 
be had himself moved for in 1803, viz. of the actual annual 
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t*rocecds at home of the 4 years ending in March 1802, whicll 
were on an average 366,0001. per annum, after paying all 
charges, in this account, previous to the balance being struck, 
the dividends were included, which must be considered as in 
the nature of commercial profit, being in truth the return tQ^, 
the proprietors upon their capital stock employed in trade. 
I'his account, subject however to some adjustments, would go 
to prove the Company's commerce eminently productive; but 
before we can consider this large annual surplus a clear com¬ 
mercial gain, in addition to the ten and a half per cent, the 
proprietors receive in dividends, we must first be satisfied, 
(and he w'ould subsequently state his reasons for holding a 
different opininon), that no more capital was really employed 
in carrying on this trade, tlian that which was visibly assigned 
to this purpose; namely, * the Capital Stock, the Company's 
Bonds, and the other floating Securities for which an interest 
was paid. Whatever additional funds had actually found 
their way into the commercial concern, must be considered as 
part of the capital employed, and the return must provide for 
the interest of such funds, before the clear profit can be pre¬ 
cisely ascertained. 

It seemed, however, unjust to describe the Company’s com¬ 
merce as carried on at a loss. To what precise extent it might 
be profitable, after providing a liberal dividend to tlie proprie¬ 
tors, might be a matter of more diflicuit calculation, and must, 
like all cojnmercial results, be in its nature fluctuating; but, 
in reasoning upon this branch of the Company’s affairs, the 
worthy aldennan must establish several preliminary facts, be¬ 
fore be can expect to persuade parliament that the commer¬ 
cial existence of the Company is to be considered merely on 
grounds of mercantile profit. He must be prepared to shew 
that individuals would be as likely to carry on’ steadily the 
commerce of India, under all the fluctuations to which such a 
trade is liable, where the outgoings are great, and the returns 
distant, as a great trading corporation. He must be prepared 
to dispel the apprehensions which must be entertained with 
respect to the injurious influence on the prosperity of India, 
which may be the consequence of an unsteady and unequal 
demand for their produce, before he can expect to satisfy 
parliament that an intercourse, perfectly unrestrained, is pre¬ 
ferable to that qualified intercourse, partly free and partly re¬ 
stricted, which now prevails. If he assumes, that individuals 
by using an inferior description of tonnage, could carry on the 
trade at less expenco, and consequently at greater profit, he 
must he prepared to shew, that this is not merely by throwing 
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the difference of the expence on the publick, by rendering nu¬ 
merous and expensive convoys requisite to protect their feeble 
vessels in lime of war, whilst the Company's ships, with a com¬ 
paratively slight aid from our navy, are competent to protect 
•ach other, and to set the enemy's ships of war, even when in 
considerable force, at defiance. He must be prepared to shew, 
that such an establishment as that of the Company, could be , 
kept up without the protection of a qualified monopoly; or 
that such a system is in itself unnecessary to the political ex¬ 
istence of the Company, and the management of large territo¬ 
rial revenues, when both in peace and in war funds must be 
transferred through the medium of commerce from India to 
Europe and from Europe to India. He must also shew, be¬ 
fore he can establish that the interest of the manufacturer at 
home is interested in such a change, that individual specula¬ 
tors would be disposed to send out Britisli manufactures, even 
at some loss, as the Company have frequently done, or that 
there is any other limit to the amount of this description of 
Export, on the part of the Company, than the utmost quanlity 
the Indian market can take off, which they have not hitherto 
been able, with their most strenuous efforts and some sacrifices 
to carry beyond 2,000,000 a year- These, and many other 
important doubts must be solved, before any satisfactory or 
sound conclusion cau be come to, on the great practical ques¬ 
tion, to which the worthy alderman, somewhat out of time, 
had been solicitous to point the attention of the committee. 

With respect to his position, that the commercial capital of 
the Comijaiiy, properly so called, has in progress of time be¬ 
come inadequate to its purpose, that an accession of funds has 
been found necessary, and that the requisite encrease has been 
supplied by loans raised abroad, he had the satisfaction to 
agree with the worthy alderman, though by no means to the 
extent of liis‘statement. Where the worthy alderman found 
his principle, that it required four capitals, or 24,000,000/, to 
carry on the Company's tradi, he knew not; certainly not 
from any thing he had ever said. He never bad himself heard 
it before stated higher than two capitals and a half, or at the 
utmost three capitals; but without being able to trace the pre¬ 
cise extent of the actual iperease, he was persuaded that some 
Considerable increase had taken place, partly from tracing the 
funds borrowed abroad to their probable destination, partly 
from a general but intimate per^iiasion that the Capital itself, 
even with tlie increased amount of the Company’s ibating se¬ 
curities, has gradually become unequal to the extent of their 
commerce; under the progressive increase of charge at which 
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The Charges abroad for the same period, includiug Interest 
of Debt, and deducting Expeiice of ^ncoolen, St. Helena, and 
the other settlements extra the continent of India as being 
rather connected with the commercial than the territorial charges, 
were as follows: 


Ten Years to 1803 
Actual, 1803-4 - 

Estimate, 1804-5 - 
Estimate, 1805-6 - 


91,416,635 

- 14,748,872 

- 15,005,013 

- 16 , 664,672 


cf. 137,835,1.02 

Interest paid to Commissioners of Sinking Fund 730,oOO 


Net Expenditure abj^ad 

Revenues, 13 years 
Charges, 13 years 

Deficiency - 


- 137,105,'92 

- 135,867,367 

- 137,105,192 

of. 1,237,825 


During the above period certain expences immediately apper¬ 
taining to the territories were paid in Europe, which ought to 
be added to the charges. They amounted, on an average of 
years, to about 300,000/. per annum, or for the entire period 
3,900,()()0/, On the olher hand, the Revenues are entitled to 
have credit for whatever sums included in the Charges abroad 
were disbursed on account of government, and for which the 
Company either have or will receive payment with Indian inter¬ 
est thereupon perhaps to the amount of 3,500,000/. . . 

Upon the whole, it appeared, that during the period in ques¬ 
tion, which was one of nearly uninterrupted war, the territories 
had nearly maintained themselves, and consequently but a very 
small proportion of the sums raised byloaus had been sunk in 
their defence. 

Where, then, did the great mass of the 19,'167,^13 8/. Extraor¬ 
dinary Funds raised by loans since 1793, go I By referring to 
the Account of Assets abroad to April 1804, and March 1805 
at home, it would appear that a very large increase had taken 

place ill both sitice \ 793. 

IP’ .. 

Assets in India, April 1804 - - - 14,452,343 

Assets, in Europe, March 1805 b - - 20,442,659 


34,895,002 
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Assets in India, April 1793 ” • * . 8.339,3^2 

Assets in Europe, March 1794 - - 9,888,386 

18,228,198 

Assets 1804-5 - - , - . - 34,89-5,002 

Assets, 1793-4 - - - . - 18,228,198 

Total increase ------ 16 ',66*6,804 

This sum was liable to be-increased by whatever proportion of 
the funds expended in the two subsequent years, viz. previous 
to April 18()6, to which the Debts have been stated on esti¬ 
mate, had been realized in tlic Assets. The amount would 
probably be considerable, thougli inferior to the Increase of 
Debt within tlie period. 

It then appeared, that an increase had taken place in the 
Assets since 1793, to an amount nearly corresponding to that 
which had been made to the debt. It was plain such an im¬ 
mense increase could not have grown up from the Commercial 
Profits. It was as clear, that during the period in question it 
could not have arisen from the Surplus Produce of the lleve- 
iiues, absorbed as they had been by w'ar: The only other pos¬ 
sible source from which it could have ansen, w'as from the 
loans contracted within the perioil; with which in amount 
(without then inquiring how far it had been invested in a de¬ 
scription of value which could be realized or not) it in some 
degree corresponded. 

If, then, the greater proportion of the 19.467»63S/. added 
to the.debt since 1793, was to be looked for in the Assets of 
the Company, it remained generally to be ascertained how far 
those funds had been appropriated to purposes connected witjh 
the commercial or territorial interests of the Company. That 
could only be done in a very general w'ay, but he conceived 
with sufficient precision for any practical purpose. He appre^ 
bended, that to neither of these sources could its application 
be exclusively traced, but to both in their respective propor¬ 
tions. The Increase on the Home Assets w'as greatest. It 
amounted to 10,5.53,823/. that on the Assets abroad to 
6 , 112 , 981 /. , . 

If the committee would inspect the items which the Ac¬ 
count of Assets consisted, they would perceive that of 
£ 0 , 442 , 659 /. at home, with the exception of what was stated 
to be due from government to the Company, the whole was 
strictly of a commercial description. The Charge against 
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government within this period was stated at which 

deducted from the increase of 10^33,8231. seemed*to leave 
the increase strictly commercial to be 6,095,63if.—If the 
Assets abroad, amounting to 14,432,3431, after deducting the 
securities in the bands of the commissioners were similarly ana* 
lized, the greater proportion would certainly be found to be * 
connected ^ithtbe management of the territories; but still a' 
considerable share must be referred to the commerce, viz. 

Export Goods ..*£. 1,022,007 

Import Goods. 1,1^6,228 

Commercial Advances .... 2,131,172 

Stores, in part. 2,o6l,593 

To which might be added some allowance for the share the 
trade might have in rendering large Balances of cash necessary, 
ill the various principal and subordinate treasuries abroad for 
the convenient conduct thereof. Suj^posing the same propor¬ 
tion to ))ievail between the commercial and political branches 
with respect to the 6,112,981/. increase in the foreign Assets 
siuce 1793 , which is observable in the general account; there 
would then be assignable within the period of increase. 

To Territories, about.4,112,981. 

To Commerce, about.2,01)0,000 

J", 6,112,981 

mm 

If, then, to the increased Commercial Assets at home, viz. 
6 , 093 , 631 /. were added the proportion of the increased Assets 
abroad, which might be deemed commercial, viz. 2,000,000/. 
the whole commercial increase would be 8,0.93,63]/. since '' 
1793 , which might be taken to be about the proportion of the 
Debt which had been contracted for purposes directly or in¬ 
directly connected with the commerce, and to have been gra¬ 
dually invested in a larger and more valuable stock of goods 
and stores ou hand both abroad and at home; in a commerce 
more enlarged, as well as necessarily conducted at a consider¬ 
ably increased advance of Capital; and also in an extension 
of bvjildio M and other establishments connected with this 
branch of the’|||^pany’s service. 

Deducting the amount which appeared to have been thus real- 
zed in tile Commercial Assets from the gross Increase of Debt, 
hem was some reason to presume that the residue had been 
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raised and applied to services either connected with the terri¬ 
torial government or the service of the state at home. 


Gross Increase of Debt since 1793 
Assignable to Trade 

Remains .... 
Deduct Claims on Government 

Remains . , , , 


19,Rj7,038 

8,093,631 


11,373,407 

4 , 460,192 

6,913,215 


The latter sura, liable to be increased by whatever proportion 
of the Claim on government is disallowed, may be deemed, 
upon grounds of geiicral reasoning, the proportion of the 
Debt incurred since 17.93 assignable to the territories, about 
4,()0O,()00/. of which may be found in the territoriid Assets 
abroad, having been invested partly in increased Cash Balances, 
partly in larger sums floating between the presidencies, as well 
as between the sub-treasuries witliin each presidency, partly to 
advances to native powers, or their creditors, as for instance, 
the advance on account of the Carnatic Debt, the Loan to the 
Cuickwar, &c. The advances 011 account of the public, he 
did not consider as a debt belonging to the territories, as the 
sum, when rej>aid, whatever it was, ought discharge an equal 
amount of debt. 

If this statement were sufficient correct for the purposes of 
reasoning upon, of which he thought no doubt could well be 
entertained, however the detail might, on a closer inspection, 
be varied, two observations naturally suggested themselves 
which it wa^ iraporlaiit to remark, not only with regard to the 
past but the future management of the Company’s affairs: 
First, the extent of Debt which had been contracted, and 
Secondly, that the entire increase had taken place abroad. 
The obvious disadvantage of providing those extraordinary 
funds abroad, which either the political or commercial service 
of the Company might require, at an interest nearly double 
that paid for money in Europe, at first sight might seem to 
call ill question the jirudence with which the Company’s affairs 
during that period had been conducted; but, it was due to 
the Court of Directors, and to those who then presided over 
the Indian administration, to state,, that the most^l^ous obsta¬ 
cles stood in ibe way of their raising any considerable sum in 
the market at home, nearly throughout the entire of that 
period. He dwelt the rather on this point, as it, in principle, 
connected itself immediately with the remedial measures here¬ 
after to be recommended. With respect to the past, there 

M 
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wa» every reason to presume (to such a degree wasthe market 
at home preoccupied by the public loans,) that the Company 
had then no other option but to borrow abroad. The serious 
evil however of raising money at 10 and 12 per cent, exclusive 
of a bonus to the subscribers, ought to suggest, for future 
consideration, if the requisite loans cannot, either in the whole 
or in part, be raised in lime of war iu Euro|)e, and remitled to 
India; whether the amount of the money borrowed abroad 
ought not to be kej)l down as much as possible, even at the 
inconvenience of some reduction of the usual extent of the 
investment. He was fully aware of the importance of giving 
at all times the utmost support to the industry and prosperity 
of India, by the purchase of its manufactured produce; and 
of the objections to any check being given to the full employ¬ 
ment of the company’s Shipping; but, if the funds for both 
the commercial and political services cannot be found at such 
a period, on terms less ruinous, it was of the last importance 
that the amount raised by loans abroad,shouldbekept within 
the narrowest limits possible. 

He was aware that the extent of Extra Funds which he was 
led to suppose had found their way into the commerce, more 
particularly in Europe since 1793, did not quite accord with 
the account of value Irausmilted to, and received from India 
during that period from which his honourable friend (Mr. 
Grant) had made his statement. He was not able to follow 
the items of the account so far as to judge whether it gave 
India credit not only for its ordinary advances on account of Eu¬ 
rope,viz. to Ceylon, to the navy, to the Company’s ships, &c. 
but also for the very large advances an account of government* 
with interest due thereon, which, had been a subject of enquiry 
and settlement in the course of last session, or whether it gave 
credit for the commercial charges abroad not added to the 
invoices, and also for the Funds remitted to Bencoolen, St. 
Helena, &c. which must be considered chiefly as commercial 
advances. It would require much pains and attention to re¬ 
concile these several accounts, and from the whole to deduce 
a consistent and satisfactory result. With this view, he w'as of 
opinion, that it would be desireable to charge a special com¬ 
mittee sitting above stairs, with the task of investigating and 
reporting unw the present state of the Company’s tinances in 
all its delsuiP If such an enl|uiry was instituted, not w ith any 
hostile or indirect view of shaking the Company's rights, or of 
innovating on their existing eunstitiition, hut with a sincere and 
candid desire to remove doubt, and to throw light on such 
(mints as were disputable in theii' iiiiancial system, he was per¬ 
suaded tlie result would be highly advantageous to their gc- 



«ral credit, and that a report coming from such authority would 
go far to prevent tiie public mind from being hereafter misled 
with respect to the true state of the Company’s aftairs. 

lie was the more desirous that such an enquiry should be in¬ 
stituted, as he did not conceive, upon any grounds less grave 
and satisfactory than an investigation before a committee of 
their own members, that parliament would feel itself authorized 
to lefifl its aid to the Conij)any in carrying into effect those vi¬ 
gorous measures which could alone, in his judgment, afford an 
early, adequate, and effectual relief to their finances, the nature 
of wliich relief he should now lay before the committee; first, 
however, shortly explaining tlie actual stale of their affairs, as 
calling for and recommending such a measure. 

The Company’s Debt in April 1802, to which debt the plan of 
liquidation which he had the honour of opening to parliament 
in March 1803 was applied, amounted to 18,654,381/. of 
which about 16 , 000 , 000 /. bore interest. The Debt up to 
April 1806 was estimated at 28,500,0001. of w'hicb about 
25,000,000/. might be considered as bearing interest. The an¬ 
nual Interest in the former period was 1,394,170/. In the lat¬ 
ter, it would somewhat exceed 2,000,000/. The Surplus Re¬ 
venue was estimated in Marcli 1803 at 1,0.53,000, exclusive of 
80,000/. interest payable on debt re<lectned. By the actual 
accounts of 1802-3 the surplus, notwithstanding 500,000/. ad¬ 
ditional charge occasioned by assembling towards the close of 
the year the armies on the Mahratta frontier, amounted to 
7517.000/. which would have given a surplus of 1 , 297 jOOO/, in 
that year had this armament not taken place. 

Calculating u)»on some further military redactions then in con- 
templatipn, and about 120,000/. a year which had since ac¬ 
crued tq the revenue of Fort George from the fund antece¬ 
dently appropriated to the Carnatic Creditors, had we remained 
on a peace establishment, the Surjdusat this day, independent 
of savings from reduction of interest, would probably not have 
fallen short of 1,500,000/. Out of this Surplus, the Charge 
of Interest on Debt since incurred, must be defrayed. Taking 
this at 700 , 000 /. the surplus likely to be forth-coming upon 
our return to a peace establishment, might then be estimated 
at about 800,000/. 

This corresponded pretty nearly with tbe view which .his 
honourable friend (sir A. Wellesley) had of this part of 
the subject; in which, after estimating the revenues from the 
late conquesls and cessions at 1,200,000/. and the additional 
Charges of the same at nearly a like sum, be reckoned upon 
an annual surplus of 700,000/. when all the reductions were 
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completed, exc lusive of the interest payuhle on debt redeemed 
aniouiitiu^ to ai>oiit 2'0,000/. 

It would certainly be loo sanguine to estimate the Surplus, 
upon the most favourable hypotliesis, at more than 1,000,000/. 
It would not be necessary to waste many arguuieuls in order 
to satisfy tlie committee, that to conicud successfully against a 
debt of 28,000,000/. a more elFcctive sur))Ius is indispensable, 
and they must at once perceive that the Plan of Keduclioii 
which was framed in 1800 to meet a debt of 18,000,000/. must 
be comparatively feeble and inadequate as applied to the debt 
augmented as it now is by ten millions additional. 

It was obvious, that the system ofliquidatioii now to be pur¬ 
sued should be of a description to he rapidly operative in peace, 
else the Company, in case of an early recurrence of war, might 
be expo-iod to have its Surplus Revenue absorbed in defraying 
the charge of new loans, and thus find itself deprived upon a 
peace even of the exisliug means of liquidation. 

The past intervals of peace since our connection w-ith India, 
have not been found such as to justify us in being satisfied with 
paying off debt only at the rate intended in 1803, when the 
gross amount of debt did not exceed 18,000,000/. Under these 
circumstances, the nafuraj remedy and resource for the Com¬ 
pany to look to, was, on the return of peace, to repair, wilh the 
least possible delay, tJie misforiuue of having been obliged to 
raise since 179^ all their loans abroad. For this purpose, he 
would recommend that not less than 20,000,()(U)/. of the debt 
owing ill India should be trausCerred to Furope, witli as much 
rapidity as its transfer could be arranged, or founds remitted 
from hence for its liquidation. The immediate saving of in¬ 
terest on this transaction alone, would he nearly 4 pejr cent, at 
once adding about 80(),(U)()/, a year to the Comj»any’^ surplus. 

Some gentlemen had spoken with alarm of the proportion 
of tlie Indian debt, of which payment was demaudable in Eu¬ 
rope: the amount was stated to be J 7,0(/(),()()()/. He believed 
the securities which gave an option to the holders to transfer 
their debts toEuiopc, might not fall short in the aggregate of 
this sum, but from the terms of remittance to which they were 
entitled, tlie amount which would really come home, he belie¬ 
ved, was not likely to exceed 7,<K)(^()()(>/. He w as not however, 
disposed to draw any consolation fiom this circumstance. He 
should deem it rather desirable.that the whole 17,000,000/. 
should come hbhie, as it would additionally impel the Compa¬ 
ny to make arrangements for converting so much of the Indian 
into a European debt.- He w'as satisfied that they had the 
means of doing so with great advantage to their affairs and if 
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he was desirous of seeinj; this measure thus in some degree for¬ 
ced upon them, it wus from an u|>prchension that, where the 
inconvenience was operating at a distance, men were always 
less disposed to make an effoil out of the ordinary course of 
management, than when it was directly pressed upon their at¬ 
tention.—The means of giving complete eftect to this plan, he 
admitted to depend in a great measure on ilie return of ])<'::ce. 
During war, the Comjrany could not, with the same advantage, 
add to their capital, nor could they, without some inconve¬ 
nience to the slate, add materially to the amount of the loan 
which the nrarkel was called on to .siipply for the public ser¬ 
vice. To a certain extejil he was hovAcver of opinion, even in 
w'ar it should be aUenipled; reservin ' Jill the peace the execu¬ 
tion of the measure in iis full 

The amount of funds required for this conversion of debt 
was much bc\on<l wliul the Company, wulhont great inconve¬ 
nience, could obtain merely by an e^leu^ion oi‘ their tapilal 
Slock, as money thus raised was procured by creating a debt 
ill its natnre not redeemable. Ha was of opinion that the sura 
to be raised in this manner, ought not very niatcrially to exceed 
what the Com]»any were at present entitled by law to borrow, 
namely, which being subscribed for at ‘JOO/. per 

cent, and upwards, that 1104 being loo high an estimate of its 
peace value, would [uoduce above l-, 0 (H),(K)d/. sterling. 

The remaining he should profiose to borrow 

upon the sernniy of the territorial revenues guaranteed by par¬ 
liament, in such proportion as it might be required for remit¬ 
tance lo India, d’he money to be raised in the first instance 
like any otlier public loan, and paid over to parliamentary com- 
ini'.sione;^,* charged with its application to tlie reduction of the 
Indian deIX, who should be authorized to receive the annual 
interest, together with the one per cenl. sinking fund ])ayable on 
account of the same, out of the Indian revenues, to be strictly 
set apart and paid over to llicin, or their order, in the precise 
order of payment, (that is, immediately after the Military 
Charges are provided for, and in preference to uli other civil 
or commercial demands whatever) which is iioav by law provi¬ 
ded in favdnr of the creditors of the Company. 

This proposition miglit at first sight apjiear open to many 
objections, and seem to realize at once the prophecies of some 
gentlemen, that the distresses oT the Company "were become 
each as had at length compelled them to come lo parliament 
for relieJ'; but he denied that it was at all open to such a com¬ 
ment any more than the system which liad been acted upon 
uninterruptedly for the last ten years with respect to the loans 
raise4 for the service of Ireland, even before the union. The 
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amount annually required boii\g invariably comprehended in 
the British hiaii for the year, was in the first instance secured 
upon the British consolidated fund. It was then paid over by 
the British to the hidi treasury; the Irish treasury bein^ hound 
to remit to the British treasury in eacli year, the Interest and 
Sinking Fund, till the whole capital thus created on account of 
Ireland was paid oil'. 

In proposing a similar arrangement with respect to the Com¬ 
pany, the commiitee would bokl in mind, that tV.e proposition 
in no degree originated with the Company; that it was merely 
the suggestion of an individual, not founded upon any exist ing 
failure of means in that body to meet, without the aid of par¬ 
liament, every claim upon them, but otfored for consideration 
as a measure calculated without loss to the public to add 
800,()0()/. a year to the Company’s income, and thereby ol>- 
tain with more certainty for llie public their annual participa-. 
tion of 500,000/. to which in the event of an adequate surplus 
existing abroad, they are entitled. 

It really appeared to him that the public w^ere even more in¬ 
terested tlian the Company in this measure, as their prospect 
of participation would he thereby at once improved so much, 
as to be placed nearly beyond the reach of failure; wdiereas 
the dividends to the proprietors were already secured, but both 
the public and the Company would largely feci the benertt of 
it, in the effect it w'ould have in ameliorating the finances of 
an Empire in wliich they have a common inleri^sl, which is the 
only British ))ossession that has never yet in war been a charge 
on the mother country, except so far as its naval proieclion is 
concerned, and which has aiiiiile means of sustaining itself, in 
all futuie wars, from its own resources, if wisely acariinisiered, 
and upon principles not less enlarged and liberal.than those 
which have been already acted upon with respect to other 
leading branches of the empire. 

That the general inducements in the present case were not 
less strong, and the risks not giealer that in the precetleiit of 
Ireland, he thought might be successfully contemled. As t<t the 
extreme case of either Ireland or India being lost to the British 
crown, he tliought it one not to be contemplated in regulating 
one’s decision upon a financial question of this nature. Parlia- 
menl had not formerly sufi'ered sui'h a consideration with re¬ 
spect to Ireland, nor would ttiey now suffer it with respect to 
India, to divert them from an important and beneficial measure 
of general policy. Short of the case of our absolute expulsion 
from India, it was impossible to call in question the nature of 
the security which the public would have for the regular dis¬ 
charge of these loans. They would have revenues iu the first 
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instance mortgaged to them, the produce of which was not less 
than 14,^79,(U)0/. a year, out of w'hich this payment would be 
Set apart, next in order after the military charges of the govern¬ 
ment, which in the most expensive year of war did not exceed 
8,97<)dK)()/. The charge for Interest and Sinking Fund, sup¬ 
pose on a loan of 16,000,()()()/. amounting annually to less 
than 1,0()0,0()()/. would he received out of a residue of above 
five millions sterling. They would liave not only the same 
security as the creditors of theComj>any have lent their money 
on, hut the same security in fact much improved by tiiere 
being 800,000/. less to be paid out of the same means. 
They would also have, if possible, better security than the 
public had in the case of Ireland, as the large sums applicable 
in time of f>eace to the reduction of the Indian debt would in 
this case over and above the ordinary sinking fund of one per 
cent, be payable to the commissioners, to be by them applied 
to tlie m<.)re rapid extinction of the capital created for the 
service of the Company. 

It might be said, if the security of the Company was really 
as good as had l)een described, why was it necessary to come to 
parliament to negotiate a loan for them? why did not they at 
oiic<^ raise it for tlunnselves 1 The answer to this was, thattheCom¬ 
pany were not in the Iiablt of borrowing in Europe to such an 
extent. TI»eir security might he unexceptionable, yet indivi¬ 
duals being unable, amidst so much controversy as to the 
nature of it, to form u decisive opinion of their own, might be 
disinclined to h jsd to them on the same advantageous terms as 
they would to tlic public. In short, the same reasons for adopting 
the measure applied in this case, us did in the case of Ireland, and 
the puhue-had even a more direct interest than they had in that 
case to tacilifato the executipn of the measure. 

But Llie obtaining the money on more advantageous terms 
in the first iiistauce was not the only benefit that would accrue 
from its being raised as a public loan. Being inclmled in the 
general mass of the Funded Debt, the capital would be re¬ 
deemable at the precise value of the funds at the time, 
whereas, were this sum funded in a three per cent, sejuiratc 
Utock, although no corresponding advantage in the original 
terms would probably be allowed to the company by the sub- 
ifcribers, the magnitude of the sinking fund applicable to its 
reduction in peace, would force'iip the value of lliLs particular 
stocii to pur much sooner than the other funds, and tiius the 
Conmany would have to redeem it on much less favourable 
terms. 

Whilst the advantages, then, were clearly in favour, not only 
•f the traiisler of a large proportion of the debt to Europnif 
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but also of its transfer in this mode, he did not see any solid 
grounds of objection which could be urged on the part of the 
public to the proposition. Ireland was not the only instance 
in which the credit of the public had been interposed for the 
purpose of promoting and protecting the general prosperity. 
■When the commercial credit of liie country was embarrassed 
by temporary causes, parliament voted five millions of exclie- 
qner bills to be advanced by commissioners to individnal.s upon 
security, to be a}>provcd by llieni. This ineasme relieved 
the prevailing distress, and cost the public nothing. Loans of 
the same description had been extended b> sufierers l»y the 
caiainity of seasons in the West Indies. TJiese .seemed but 
two considerations iu such a case to be weighed : first, wdiother 
the security was adequate, and secondly, whether the exigency, 
and the advantage likely to result, were such as Jtislified an 
extraordinary interfereiH;e? If the interest of the India Com¬ 
pany was alone concerned, he thought parliament would have 
a very strong indu^ cniont to lend its aid to an arrangement by 
which the prosperity of so great a commercial body must be 
materially promoted, but in the present instance the public 
were in trutli themselves direct parties, not nieicly in the more 
limited pecuniary sense, as entitled to share in the surplus pro¬ 
fits, but in I he larger thongii more remote view of the Company 
being the instrument by which India was to be governed and 
preserved to the British crown, in failure of whose resources 
llic charge of defending those possessions must iu fact fail on 
the stale. 

The great object to look to in the management of the Com¬ 
pany's finances, was, to have such a surplus in j)eace, as should 
make an eftective progress in reducing the debt. If,the sug- 
ge,slion whicli bad been made added at once a year, 

io whatever the surplus might olhevwise be, it was an aiigiuen- 
iation of resource which, even in the more extended scale of 
the public finances, could not but be attended with the most 
important and beneficial consequences. Those who had looked 
at the Company’s finances Avilh hope and coufidence, as he had 
done, must feel disposed to promote a measure which w as ob¬ 
viously calculated to accelerate and secure all the advantages 
which the public had been taught to ex|jert from them, and 
in which expectation they would not have been disappointed 
under any oilier circiiinstance&.tliau those of a continued War 
Lxpenditare; but those who had been led to form more gloomy 
coiiclusions,aiid to persuade themselves that India w onld yet ] wove 
a burthen to the public, ought to be the more eager, by these 
means, to postpone at least the evil day; the .saving to lie eficct- 
«d by this transfer of debt being iu itself sufficient, without 



adding to the existing charges, to enable the Company to 
borrow not less than from eight to ten millions, if the exigency 
of their aftairs should require it, and consequently operate pro- 
portionably to defer any possible demand lor direct aid from 
the public. 

The noble lord concluded by saying, that he thought it 
natural and proper that his majesty’s ministers should not be 
prepared till the actual accounts were received from India 
down to the close of the Mahiatta war, to submit any conclu¬ 
sive plan to parliament upon this suhj('cl. He trubied however 
it would not be long delayed. It \\'ViS to be presumed that 
the accounts which ouglit to have been before this lime on the 
table, would ariive so as to admit of their being opened to 
parliament at the coinmeucemenl of the next session. He 
s^uld then hope that those hmncdiatcly entrusted with the 
alniinistratioa of India would be prepared to stale the system 
upon which it w'us proposed to act. He trusted it would be 
olie of energy proportioned to the necessity of rapidly redu¬ 
cing the debt abroad. He thought it ought to be preceded by 
a parliaineiitai \ on(juiry. Whatever course his majesty’s minis¬ 
ters might, upon full communirntion w ith the com! of directory 
think fit to pursue, provided it wasfoimclcd iqion enlarged and 
operative priueiples, it should have his cordial support. He 
only tleprecaled postponing the necessary eJfort too long; if 
made in due lime, the debt might be kept within bounds; if 
not, it might hei'eafler, under the accumulating expenditure of 
war, prove fatal to the prosperity of the Company, and highly 
injurious to the general interests of the empire. 

Dr. LATJPtENCE said, be should not attempt to follow the 
noble lord through the long statement which the bouse had 
just heard, but there w'cre some points on which he wished to 
make a few short observations. If the Company could pay 
the 500,0001. amiualiy, they should come and slate to the 
Iiouse that they were capable of so doing. The noble lord 
(Castlereagb) had annually told the house, that the Company 
were in an absolute slate of prosperity, and now he ventured 
to come forward w'ith a proposition for this country to relieve 
them by guaranteeing their loans! Mr. Dundas too, said, that 
it was more likely that India would come in aid of this country, 
than that slic should become a burthen to her. All these fine 
predictions were however reversed, and there was now as de¬ 
cided a change as ever was known in this world. This wat 
the jet and issue of all the fallacies that had been stated to the 
house from year to year! Such, said the learned gentlemaii 
were the statements made in this little snug party I [only 37 
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mcfmbers were present]. The notile lord called upon ininisterf 
to institute an enquir)-; but why did he not make such an en¬ 
quiry while he was in office 1 With respect to the question of 
exclusive trade; when that came before the house, the learned 
gentleman said, he should look at it as a whole, and not as the 
honourable alderman (Prinsep) had done. The house had 
lately been told, that the government of the country had been 
guilty of a breach of faith towards the army, but yet we were 
not permitted to say that the Company were in a state of insol¬ 
vency. What was insolvency but an inability to pay debts'! 
And that he insisted, was the present state of the India Com¬ 
pany. The Dead Stock, every slick and stone had been put 
together, and set off against a debt that migiit come upon them 
at a day’s notice. Tn the name of common sense, how couldT 
this be the case, unless there was a deficiency of the means t>l' 
the Company! Something must be done, he ventured to say, 
and that speedily. Whether what the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
proposed, or whether what had been suggested by the honour¬ 
able alderman, he did not say, but he could not put his trust in 
the noble lord, after the many years tine prospects that had been 
held out by him. 

Mr.T. JONES said, that he concurred (notwithstanding his in¬ 
terrupting him as to putting questions) with the learned doctor 
in the opinion, that the Company ought to give some account 
of tile payment of the six million charter-money due, w'hich at 
best (as stated by him and another member Mr. Martin) was a 
sum suspended, and as such could not be done away with, and 
it amounted to a sum, which, if paid, would relieve the public 
from that grievous and grinding tax, the Property Tax, which 
had been increased in bitterness and oppression by the ungra¬ 
cious mode, per saltumf of laying it on. He had often heard 
the late president of the board of controul (now lord Melville), 
stale amidst bis lavish praises of the Company's affairs, (while 
the figures told a different story) tlie immense sums which the 
mother country might soon expect from India. Has it ever 
come! Will it ever come! Must not (for that is the dread) the 
mother countrj' bleed to support her offspring! The learned 
doctor observes,this is a “snug parly”to discuss topics in,a snug 
party of pleasure with all his heart, said the honourable mem¬ 
ber, but this was a disgraceful party, twenty-seven members 
(alias creditors) met to adjust a debt of nearer 40 than 30 mil¬ 
lions ! and this he should prove on summing up. Where are 
his majesty’s ministers, said the honourable member! Where are 
the directors [one only present, Mr. Hudlestone]! Why do they 
uol attend and assist the noble lord (Morpeth) in settling their 
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o«ii accounts ? The Company is in a state of insolvency, and 
the noble ex-president (lord Castlereagh) says, he considers 
them in the view of wanting “ prompt and vigorous ameliora¬ 
tion;” so that he, whatever he may think of his majesty’s 
ministers, certainly does not imagine the directors lay on a 
** bed of roses/’ The noble lord says, he compares them to 
manufacturers in embarrassment, who give in a list of their 
assets, See. So do 1, said the luniourabio gentleman; but 
honest manufacturers labonring under misfoitunes call their 
creditors together: for instance, a coach-makcr, who says 
“ Here, I am in a bad way, take an inventory of all 1 have, 
barouches, landaus, gigs, tandems, telegraphs, &c. and come 
to some understanding.” But liave the directors of the East 
India Company done any such thing? The honourable member 
then {>roceedcd to stale, that lord Castlereagh had not succeeded, 
during his presidency, in gelling a loan for some expedition 
(Egypt) and on that had recommended an enquiry into their 
affairs. 

It was a mailer of indifference, whether the debt was a com¬ 
mercial one or not. Tlie noble lord had insisted much on that 
advantage; but the honourable geulleman observed, that it 
was partly roiumercial and partly military, consisting of ex¬ 
pensive slafis, and various expeditions as stated by him on the 
25th of June 1801, and since considerably increased; and here 
he observed, that ever since the taking of Seringapataro, and 
the subsequent wars and acquirements, India had gained in 
aggrandisement of territory, but had improved only in poverty. 
Moreover, said the honourable member, to whom do these conr 
quests belong? to the government or to the country? The 
honourable gentleman then quoted, in proof of bis assertions, 
Mr. AldeTriian Priusep’s speech, who had given an historical 
account of *the Company, and in his asserting that they had 
always dealt in credit, Mr. Jones observed, that hitherto he 
had supposed them only as dealers in tea, nankeen, &c. He 
appealed strongly to the house on the comparison which 
had been made between the India and South Sea House. He 
agreed with the honourable alderman, that the East India Com¬ 
pany were in a state of insolvency, as they could nut go on? 
They must borrow; they must die-^-“ die all, die nobly,” as in 
the Dramatist, ** die like demi Directors.”—Then to the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Grgnt) who would not proceed 
until he had asked a question as to the amount of the debt, 
Mr. Jones made this statement, 31,0()(>,00o/.; the granted debt 
6',()0(),000/. Sub-judice, at best, 2,672,440/. comprised in an 
account of above four millions with government, of which only 
part had been allowed to the Company, aud consecjucntlv this. 

IS 2 
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5um ittigbl (as it was so in fact) be added, mahios; the debt of 
the Conij)aiiy nearer forty millipns than thirty. The honour¬ 
able member tiien eniphutically said, “ Ail that the grand de¬ 
fender of the Company (Mr. Oi”3nt) can say is, tlial lie thinks 
theirs “ an extricable case/' Ther,e are two very remarkable 
words, and ail I shall say further is, 1 think (and I believe the 
world thinks with me) tlieirs—an inextiicable case. 

Mr. W. KEENE thought, that the excessive military charge 
of nearly 9 millions had caused the enibarrassmcnt of the Com¬ 
pany’s finances, and that prosperity might now fairly be antici¬ 
pated. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE thought the prosperity of India was 
calculateii on estimates never to be reah/ed, and he thought it 
too much for human patienci; to hear the arguments urged in 
tiien oujiport. 

Mr. IIUDLESTON rose and said:—Sir, the strictures 
which an honourable member oppoaile (Mr T. Joins) has 
be<‘n pleased to address to n e on the conduct of some of iriy 
colleagues for their absence from tiie house on this occasion, 
it is not diflicnll l(» answer. My colleagues, sir, have been 
occupied to day for 7 or 8 houis by very imporlanl ])ublic 
duties in another place. They know also that the statements 
before tin, house contain lull and accurateiutormation relative 
to the finames of the East India Coinjiany; and they were 
avvaie that whatever further explanation might be leiiuired, 
no one is more aide to give than my honourable tiicnd, the 
laic chairman, who would, in all piobabilily, be pfcM*nt in his 
place at this discussion. For my own part, siiv I confess I 
came down to the house for the purpose of ofiering some 
observations on the speech of an honourable alderman (Prin- 
sep) who the other evening entered so largely into the subject 
of the Company’s commerce, and with views so obvious res¬ 
pecting it; and on part of the speech of the noble lord who 
so ably followed him, and I shall now endeavour to submit 
those observations to the house. 

With respect to the facts assumed by the w'orthy alderman, 
it is not necessary to dispute them. Without stopping to 
enquire into their validity, ilmiay he sufiicient to examine the 
structure he w ould build upon them in a fair comparison w ith 
that which he W'ould overthrown Such an examination, 1 ara 
confident the honourable alderman can never have made, for, 
if he had, it would have enabled him to take a more enlarged 
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view of the subject, and convinced him that the view Ijo had 
before tal^n of it was narrow and fallacious. 

Hitherto the honourable alderman seems to have looked 
at the commerce of the Fast India (^omnany through a pecu¬ 
liar sort of glass, which has pos'^essed tile properly of hiding 
all its greiil and leading features, and all the benefits whirli it 
diffuses. Tlie loss which he supposes tin; Company to sustain 
by llieir trade forms the grasnl foundaJhm ot‘ hi j argument, tO 
that point therefore 1 shall iminediatcly dherl my attention, 
by claiming of him what I anisine his candour will readily 
admit, namely, that the loss is printipaiiy, if not entirely, con¬ 
fined to ilic e\porls. I shall then remind the woithy aklerinaii, 
and solicit tlie aitenl’on of the cummittee, to the momentous 
fact, that from the provision of those csjioils many thousands 
of the community deiive their snb iislence, and aie enabled hy 
it to contribute, their proportion of tlie pi.blicliurtlii ns, instead 
of being thertisclves hii'lliens on the state. 'To iilusliaie this, 
I ml! take iimt article of t!ie (’oinpany'.s expmls on which tlic 
ascertained los- con»pi i«es a very great part of the, guilt whicli 
theaklernian rlKi*'gcs to the w'hole of their commerce—I mean 
the mticle I'Twooliei’s; and to what is it owing that the Com¬ 
pany suc.tain that !o‘s i Why, li'erally, sir, to their eonsultiug 
the public interests in prefe,renfet<» o\vn—to their export¬ 

ing uumialiv vM)<>;!t ns to the enonnoiis amount of 1,000,©()()/. 
by which the tknnpany suslaiu very great loss, hut the public 
gain ill a still greater pro)>orlion; for the provision of those 
woollens gives employmciil to moretiian -l0,0(-'0 j)ci>ons: and 
until lately tliis was not all, for the Company virtually paid a 
penalty for reiideriug this benefit to the stale, in tlie shape of 
a duly of^'l/. per cent, which w'as afteraariis im:reas<'d to bt. 
per cent, apd amounted ammally to upwarils of .s0,()00/. 
Even before that duty wasimposed, it was a losing trade. We 
know, that in tin; last 4 years, the loss on liie woollens sent to 
China alone esceeded 100 , 000 /. in each year; and from the 
progressive advance in the pi ice of labour, and of the raw 
inalerial, both native and fmeign, this loss is increasing; for 
the China trade difi'ers fiom all others in this e.'>enlial respect, 
that the China merchants themselves fix the prices, and the 
same that were fixed many years ago still eotUlnue, notwith¬ 
standing the advance in the cost of the wn.ollens here. Two 
points, then are dear; 1st, that nothing but a disposition 
to promote the manufacturing interests of this country in 
pri'ference to tlieir owm, cimki induce the -East India Com¬ 
pany to export woollens to sudi an extent; for in respect 
to Cuina they could obtain a more favourable remittance 
in silver; and 2dly, that were the Company to seek other 
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modes of remittance, tFie consequences would be dreadful to 
file manufacturing and the labouring poor ki the counties of 
Gloucester, Devon, Somerset, and Cornwall, and ih tlie city 
of Norwich ; it would also operate the ruiu of several exteiv- 
sive establishments in this metropolis, and deprive more than 
700 persons of a respectalde subsistence whicli tlu'y now de¬ 
rive from the Kast India Conijvany. Now, sir, I think I have 
a right to ask the honourable aKlcrman whether his trade, or 
that to whtcli he is partial, could bear this loss, or affoid to 
tlie public this bencht. Perhaps lie will have the goodness 
inform tlie connullU'e of the quantity of woollens annually 
exported to liciin by any jirivale trailer, or the aggregate of 
the quantity exported by all of them. 

I have .stated only the hem (It wlii >h th ‘ pubhe derive froin 
one article in mic Lnancli, oftlic (anniKiay’.s connuerce; out, 
if the worlliy ahlcrjiKin would take chal xiew of the ceunmcrce 
»xf the East India Conipaiiv whicli I have i ecu actic haued 
to take of It, it would apj'ear to him ‘. a a vas* rdiih. i jccted 
on a solid ftnuKlation, wlsich has for ages wide,** oil llic fur^ of 
the elements, and glsni shclicr U» nmliou.. of jicoplc, v Inch 
through evi'ry vicMshmh' has been the iirni :uhS fon-tai.’; hiind, 
as well as child, of the slate, anil iiuide an rttnrn for 

the uniform jnoteclicn n has received. In the prow.-vi-m <d’a 
single article, as | liave just stated, it gives cmployneist to 
40,000 persons. The exeheqiter derives tiom it annually three 
millions sterling in duiies and customs. It employs about 
10,000 Ihidsli seamen, ami tiuis iioui i.shes for the slate a great 
porliou of that force on which its safely essentially depends. 
It assisted in acquiring, and has as.siste<l in preserving, our 
donttuioii ill India. At a memorable and critical eia, the 


eiieiny^s squadron was totally defeated in the f/iniges by 
the ships of the East India Company—an event that ma¬ 
te! ially contributed to lay the foundation of all our sub¬ 
sequent greatness. On various occasions since, they have 
assisted in fighting the battles of the state, and particularly 
oft' Pondicherry, in October 177S, two of our Indianien 
shared in the glory of forcing the French squadron to 
leave that fortress to its fate. I am sure the coniiiiitieo must 


anticipate my alluding to a more recent event in the China 
seas, in which tlic siiips of the East India Company under the 
brave and able conduct of tjieir coniinanders, furnished an 
argument in favour of the Company’s commerce that will not 
soon be forgotten, and at this moment it will not he denied 
that the conuiierce of the East India Company supplies no 
inconsiderable portion of the force destined for the defence of 
tliis Capital in case of invasion.—Sir, tlie list of his majesty’s 
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navy bears testimony in favour of the commerce of the East 
Iiidki Company. And need I ask if the utility of this com¬ 
merce is lo be judged of by the balance of llie iicad of profit 
and loss in the ledger ? or if it be any reproach to this com¬ 
merce that ail whicii I have stated has not been aia^uinptished 
without the aid of the Indian revenue ? certainly I am not 
prejiared lo say that the Company’s comnieice ctnthl go on Math- 
out that aid, on the contrary 1 believe the conniicrec and tlie 
revenue to be necessary to caeli other, and liieir continued 
union to l)e essential lo the vital interests of the stale. 

Some years ago tlie worthy aldeunau and his friends 
Ijrought forward another, and very caplivaliiig arguineui 
against the Company’s commerce, and in favour of Iheir own* 
but I knoM' not if he has recurred to it on this occasion, not 
having been able lo get down to the house the other evening 
until he had made considerable progress in bis speech, viz. 

• be idea of bringing all the trade of India tollio river Thames;, 
and making London the grand emporium of Asiatic commerce. 
This was certainly a niagniliceiit project, and only two objec¬ 
tions weigh with me against it. First, that it is impracticable; 
aiul secondly, that if practicable, it would be unwise to eftect 
it. Most of the maritime powers of Europe possess, or on 
the return of peace will probably again possess, ports and 
commercial factories in India. On the coast of Malabar, and 
from Cape Comorin lo the Ganges, are those of the French, 
Dutch, Danes, and Vortuguese, who are all as sensible of the 
value of a trade with India as we are, and their merchants as 
eager in the pursuit of gain, and only less enterprizing than 
ours. Is tiicre then any rational hope? tiiat we can exclude 
foreignei:»,from this trade, or prevail on them to relin([uish it, 
and consent to receive the produce of India only through the 
port of Loudon ? Rut 1 have said that, if practicable, it would 
not be wise lo cfi’eclit, and here I wmild entifeat of the worthy 
alderman lo forget for a moment his commercial character, 
and to consider tliis point only as a member of the state, and 
when in that rapacity he shall have weighed it maturely 
combining with it our present situation, and acipiisitious in 
India, I would ask him, if no considerations occur to his mind 
as adverse to our obtaining for ourselves so invidious a prefe¬ 
rence ? I M ould beg of him to state hovi^ much he thinks we 
cau afford lo lose of the reputation we possess M'ith foreign 
powers for moderation and liberality in what relates to our 
commercial, and naval interests, and pre emmenee. 

Sir, there is one other cousideralioii which I shall merely 
glance at: some persons 1 know arc not sufficiently aware of 
its importance, but no reflecting mind not warped by views of pri- 
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▼ate or peruniary mlcrc&t will overlook it, or deem it visionary: 
it applies equally to the system of Indian commerce favoured 
by the worthy aldeimaii, ai.d to llic late system of conquest 
ami exiention of territory in tmiia. At present 1 shall confine 
myself to the fon ier. 'Hie system desired by the worthy 
alderman, would substitute in the Indian trade, siiips built in 
India for ships built in Eiiiilaiid ; Teak ships jor Oak; the 
Lascar, or liidiaH sailor, for llic British tar; and the (langes 
for the Thames. The home of his trade is India, and it 
would soon inal:e India the home of thousands of artificers, 
agents, and iidsn.:uiefs of all descriptions. At every oiitport 
and subordinate (aetorv, there would be a European public, 
and in the space of 60 or JO years the number of Euro|>eans 
in India, would exceed the number of British Americans in 
north America Avhen that country declared its independence. 
Can there be any doubt then of the direet tendency of such a 
§ystem, if eslaijljshod in rc^imis so much more diitant from 
the mother country^ The ojiinion enleitaincd on this subject 
by a late truly illuslrioiis person—illustuous for his virtues 
even more than for his services, may be collected from the 
following short passage in one of his letters dated in ISovember 
17.94; “ I am strongly impressed with a conviction that it 

will be of essential iniporlance to the interests of Britain 
“ that Europeans should be discouraged, and prevented as 
** much as possible, from colonizing, and settling iu our pos- 
■“ sessions in India.” 

Whether the utmost human wisdom can do more than delay 
the event against which the noble marquis meant to guard, is 
a (juestiou beyond our reach ; but it rtMjuires no gift of pro¬ 
phecy to be able to pronounce with conscious certainty, that 
the laying open tlie trade to the public would accelerate it by 
at least half’a century, and under Uial coiiviclion, I should 
have felt it inv duly to submit to the committee these observa¬ 
tions on the speech of the honourable aidorman, even if Ibere 
bad been no other objection to the system which it is bis object 
to recommend, and without alluding to an argument that I am 
sure would of itself be sutficient to secure its rejection, viz. 
the injustice it would o]>erate on the liast India Company, but 
if 1 fhtfer from the worthv aldernum iu almost all his dediic- 
lions, and inferences, from the facts he laid down, I am as 
little able to concur wiih the noble lord who followed him in 
the debate, I mean in his limited view of the existing evils, and 
Iiis mode of accounting for the vast increase of our Indian 
debt, and the sole remedy which he has suggested for Ikt 
consideration of the committee. 
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The noble lord seems lo consider our present financial dif¬ 
ficulties as the only evil we have to overcome, and war as the 
only cause, and the remedies he proposes are of course 
equally confined; whereas, in my view of our present situa¬ 
tion in India, were our debt to be this moment extinguished, 
very serious evils would still remain; but, even adopting the 
noble lord's view of the subject, and supposing it only ne¬ 
cessary at present to advert to the immediate cause, or causes 
of the deranged slate of our finances in India, it would still be 
impossible f(»r pie to acquiesce in the noble lord’s statement 
of 13 years of war as the cause of that derangement. Two 
years ago I heard a similar argument from the right honour¬ 
able gonlleman whose loss is so justly deplored, and I heard 
it then with equal surprize ; because I well knew that during 
five or sjx of the 10 years which he spoke of, the continent of 
India had not been in a slate of war, and that correctly speak¬ 
ing the war in India commenced in 17‘58. The noble lord I 
am sure has too much candour lo contend, that the march of 
a detachment to take possession of Pondicherry, where lltere 
was not a shot fired, nor an enemy capable of making the least 
resistance, eonsiituted war in the only sense in which the argu¬ 
ment could apply. Several other expeditions w'ere projected, 
in which the East India Company had no move interest than 
any other corporate bf»dy: such expeditious indeed, by with¬ 
drawing their troops from the continent of India, and carrying 
them lo unhealthy climes, are worse than useless to the Com¬ 
pany: they occasioned however a large expenditure, for the 
whole amount of which the Company have a just claim on 
government, as 1 shall at all times be prepared to prove, but 
the amounfV large as it is, forms but a small part of the 
enormous increase iu our Indian expenditure and debt.—Tlie 
j»eace of Seringapatam concluded with Tippoo Sultaun by 
lord Cornwallis, was signed the begimiing of March 1792^ and 
from that period till the year 1 798 , the peninsula of India 
was undisturbed by war; but when the noble lord spoke of 
13 years of war, as if the Indian debt had been progressively 
encreasing each of those' years, he must have forgotten the 
decisive tact, that, in two of the first six years, the Indian 
debt, instead of encreasing, diminished; viz. that in 179 ^* if 
was less by upwards 7<)0,000/. than in 1793; and in 179*5 
upM'ards of 500,000/. less than in 1794, and that in 179^f 
tho’ a little more than in 1795, Hie debt was still nearly 
• 900 , 000 /. less than in 1793, when, as is well known to the 
noble lord, its amount w as 8 million#^ from that year (1793) to 
] 798 , the increase was only 3 millions; if then we suppose with 
llie noble lord, that the 6 interveniug years were years of war, 

O 
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what does that fad express with regard to the expenditure of 
the succeeding seven years; via. from 1798 to 1805; during 
w'hich, according to the estimate on the table^ titc Indian 
debt has accumulated from 11 millions to millions ? for 
although the noble lord spoke of 13 years, which must in¬ 
clude the present year, I imagine his mcanlog went to no 
later period than to April 1 S<l5, which is the latest to which 
the usual estimate of the Indian debt Ls brought up, but if the 
noble lord wbhes to bring it up to tlie present time, 1 fear 
several millions must be added to that estimate. 

The committee will judge therefore wheflier the present 
embarrassed state of the Company’s finances can with 
accuracy be ascribed to 13 years of war, and it is at least 
highly important and just that the committee should be aware, 
that of the 1 Sf millions added to the Indian debt since the 
year 17.93, three millions only, w^ere contracted before the 
year 1798. 

That this enormous increase in tlie Indian debt has 
been principally occasioned by the late war in India, there 
can be no doubt, but if war alone could produce so great a 
change in the state of our finances, what would have been 
our situation alter the war whicli began in 1779 » ended in 
1784, in which we liad to contend in India with the French 
and the Duicli, the Mahrattas and Hyder Ally 1 between which 
too dn<l the late war there was this slriking difference, vis;.that 
our own districts were the seat of war, and by far the greater 
part of the Carnatic for a considerable time in the possession 
of the enemy; yet, at the conclusion of that war, the Company's 
debt in India, 1 believe, aiiiouuted only to 6 or 7 millions. 
Whereas the late war in India was carried on in the territories of * 
the enemy, and our own felt none of its calamities} except tliat 
during a few weeks an adventurer, named Dundeah, committedl 
depredations in sofiae of the Mysore districts. This is well 
known to the honourable general opposite (sir Arthur Welles¬ 
ley) who himself so ably conducted the war in the Deckan, 
and to whose iniUtary prowess is most essentially to be attri-, 
buted its successful issue, and its not having been carried into 
our own districts. Doubtless there are expences incident to a 
state of war, ultbough Uie troops may not be actually in the 
field; and the war in Europe by giving birth to the maritime 
expeditions I have alluded to, contributed essentially to the 
reduction of the surplus revenue; but it made no other very^ 
considerable addition to our Indian expenditure, for, owing to 
the vigjlance of govemme^ and the vast superiority of our 
navy, not a French soldier X believe landed in India. 
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If dial, I were to be asked, to what causes the present state 
of our finances in India were to be attributed, I should answer, 
that they might be traced to a system of policy which sought 
the aggrandisement and extension of the British empire and 
influence m India, through the medium of what is calle(i the 
system of subsidiary alliances, or the bringing all the na¬ 
tive states into subjection to, or dependence on the Britisli 
power, by means of large bodies of troops stationed in Uieir 
respective capitals, with agents or ministers, on the part of the 
Company, to w^atch and direct tlieir political conduct. This 
system became the fruitful parent of an extended war, on an 
extended scale of ex pence, and a corresponding system of 
hnance and general expenditure; in both of which economy 
w'as overlooked, or jierhaps did not seem ueces^ry; for one 
of the effects of this system was a vast nominal increase of 
revenue by the necessity of exacting from each native prince a 
subsidy for defraying the expence of the troops stationed in his 
capital. These subsidies, whether in money, or commuted 
fur an equivalent in territory, occasioned a great apparent 
increase of revenue, and every extension of our territory or 
revenue being supposed to bring with it a proportionate 
extension of our means of paying, produced a real alterarion 
in the scale of ideas and expectations, and unfortunately the 
increased expenditure not being made conditional, or depend¬ 
ent on the continuance of a surplus revenue, remained after 
the surplus had ceased to e)rist. 

Such I believe to have been, in abstract, the combined 
causes of the present embarrassed state of our finances lA 
India ; but, do 1 therefore concur in the position which tlie 
liononrablo-^ilderman has so industriously laboured to impress 
upon the committee, namely, that the ^st India Company is 
insolvent 1 No, sir, I deny that the Company is insolvent, or 
that our present pecuniary difiiculties will m^e us so, unless 
we continue in the course which has brought them upon us. 

How then are our finances to be retrieved, and what is to b« 
done? Why, sir, if there is a determined disposition to retrieve 
them on both sides the Atlantic, they may and will be retrieved 
by measuring back our steps to those systems, both political 
and financial, from which we ought never to have departed; in 
a word, the system and principles of Cornwallis; by disavowing 
all views of extending our dominion and infineuce in India, 
and in proof of the sincerity of the disavowal, relinquishing Uie 
acquisitions both in territojy and alliances, which have been 
made under Ibcm; and lastly, by contracting the number of 
our vast and expensive establishments, and the scale of those 
which it way be necessary to continuct The work, both in re* 
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gppct to policy and finance, we have reason to believe is already 
begun, and if persevered in with firinuess and decision, will 
eftecl the re-establishment of a sur}das revenue, and the gradual 
reduction of the Indian debt; bnt it will be in vain to hope for 
such eftects from any other means than those which I have 
stated; other nicasures may be resorted to in aid of those 
means, but if attempted without them, will only aggravate the 
existing evib, and perhaps render them insurmountable; but 
least of all can those effects be produced by the adoption of 
the advise of the honourable alderman, for which, however, I 
do not presume to censure him, as it is I lie result of ojiinions 
W'hich he has long habitually cherished; with the view which he 
takes of the subject I am not surprized that I he annihilation of 
the Company’s commerce, and the subsliudion of the private 
trade in the place of it, which to my mind present the most 
ruinous consequences to the East India Company, the public, 
and even the traders themselves, should to him seem fraught 
with benefits to all of them; but, difl’criiig so widely as I do 
from the worthy alderman, 1 have fell anxious to submit to 
the committee my impressions on the wdiole subject, and I 
have how to assure them that uolhing but my sense of its ex¬ 
treme importance could make me venture on so long an intru¬ 
sion on their time. 

• 

Mr. Alderman PRIN^'EP rose to reply. He began with ob¬ 
serving, that after the long indulgence with which he liad been 
honoured in a former part of the debate, he felt in his duty to 
abridge as much as possible, what he had to say further on the 
subject; and here he must acknowledge his obligation to two 
honourable members (Mr. Pauli ami Mr. Robson), and also lo 
another honourable member (Mr. Francis) who iiaff volunteered 
In his support. For himself, he had long fougllt this battle 
single handed, and had thrown himself alone kilo “ the immi- 
■nent and deadly breach,” with truth for his standard, facts for 
his buckler, and the powerful and never failing auxiliaries of 
cause and effect; "What but a reliance on such auxiliaries, 
could have sustained him against the influence and resentment 
of the most powerful public body upon earth, or induced him 
lo sacrifice personal ease, and perhaps the interests of a large 
family, to the prosecution of a great public object, the asser¬ 
tion of national right to a natural share of the British trade 
with its Indian dependencies. The causes of the Copipany^s 
situation, which he had so long and so often exposed, bad now 
protiuced the fatal consequences he had predicted, and dire 
distress and necessity were irresistibly forcing a change of system 
and a call for relief. 
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It had given him much satisfaction to lieai* the honourable 
director, who had just sat down, admitting without reserve, all 
the facts he had stated on a former night, although the honour¬ 
able geotleraan had difl’ered as much with regard to the con¬ 
clusions drawn from them, as he liad inisuiiderstood the views 
and objects of their exposure. The honourable director had 
represented him to have contrasted the present system, with 
the probable consequences of separating trade and revenue: 
with no 'other view than that of obtaining the abolition of the 
Company’s charter trom seltisiiand personal motives; when in 
fact he had merely slated the four active capitals requisite for 
conducting, even on its present scale, the CoiUpauy’s trade, and 
the total want of any such commercial resource; in order first 
to prove that Imlia interest attaeherl to every operation, and if 
it did allach, the honourable director well knew, that all al- 
ledgt d profit on the trade was done away. 

His next object was* to shew tire necessity of allowing British 
subjects to carry on that trade, which the Coiiipanyliad no 
faculty of embracing; not to confine it to a few old commer¬ 
cial houses on each side the water, but to enable all the 
merchants, manufacturers and ship owners at home and 
in India, to compete witli foreigners in carrying it on: 
not ill the wild and extravagant ideaof leiideringCireat Bripahi 
the eniporimn of all the products even of British Asia; but in 
the sober contemplation, of securing to the mother country 
that natural proportion of the tudiic, ot which she was de¬ 
prived by the impolitic restrictions under whicli tlie private 
trader to and from India had laboured and continued to 
labour. 

The hftunurable alderman next observed, that be had been 
charged wi Ji expatiating widely on the little value of an item of 
10 millions, staled by the Company themselves, as composed of 
bad debts, old buildings, old furniture, and other articles, 
winch sum their own accountant had struck out of the balance 
sheet, and estimated at only 400,000/. ; ^ was it unjust, as he 
had observed on a former night, to scrutinize such an asset, 
when adduced as a probable future claim upon government, 
and as part of those resources, on the security of which a noble 
lord had proposed that the house should advance 17 millions 
of money] Was it invidious to suppose a case possible, in 
which government niig'it be obliged to resume its lease of the 
territories, and dissolve a partnership ruinously unprofitable to 
both parties of ihe firm] Would his majesty's ministers, or 
would they not, be justified in opposing to such claims, the 5 

* Vide note to Appendix No. 2. [No, 23, Budget Accounts.] 
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miUiom and a half they had and were to pay for defending 
India since 1804:—the expences of the Oape and Ceylon, the 
charge of two squadrons in the eastern seas, and the pay of C 5 
regiments etnpio}ed in acquiring and prolectiiig the dominioha 
in question? 

But the Company, it was asserted, has estates abroad of 
great value, of which they could not be deprived: how far it 
would be politic to retrain them, would appear by looking at 
the expence of these estates; at that of the island of Bombay, 
for ibislance, where 7b4,p,Qt/. had bcefi expended in one year 
beyond the product of farms, licences, and quit rents; at that 
of St. Helena, which exceeded in the sum m 47,b!L\S/. as ap¬ 
peared by the accounts of 1802-3; at the value of the villages 
round Madras and Masulipatuin; at their factory charges of 
Bencotden; and above all, at tbcii more recently purchased 
island Penang, where half a niitlion was likely to bo squandered 
•on the wild project of making an arsenal, that could never he 
defended; of keeping a garrison where there were no pro¬ 
visions, and erecting docks were there was neither tide to tioal 
the vessels, norworknieu or materials for their conslrurtion or 
repair. As well might the Company resume their possessions 
at Balem, Bangain, and the Andanians, and call them proHtiihb' 
estates, as retain any thing of landed property, after they 
sliould lose the revenues at large. 

The Dutch and French had retained indeed their factories it» 
our territories, one lor the sake of patronage, lor a few favour¬ 
ed families of the Aristocracy, the other from a political motive 
of disturbing our influence: neither were profitable, on the 
contrary, the Dutch Company had become banknqds. from 
the expences they had this incurred, and the Fmich would 
never resume theirs, but from a dcterminetl enniitydo our pros¬ 
perity in India. These estates therefore, were no addition to 
the amount of their assets, in the stock by computation. 

But this Imperial Comjrany, it was said, exported from patri¬ 
otic motives, vast quantities of woollens, at an enormous loss. 

The honourable director, who as well as the honourable ex- 
chairman, always carefully blended the India and China trade 
together, had vauntingly boasted of this immense export 
of woollens, and stated the heavy loss thereon as a sa¬ 
crifice to the manufacturers of this country; the former had 
asked, what would become of the 40,()0() British hands 
now employed, were the Company to throw up that trade ? In 
the first place, the Alderman observed, that iio idea had ever 
be«ii entertained by him, of invading the exclusive trade to 
China; it was, if any national trade could be, the properest 
of all subjects for monopoly, though not perhaps the 



inosl beneficial trade in a national point of view. Tea 
xvas the principal import from theJice, and the excise it aJfFord- 
ed, like the ^abelle upon Salt in anotiier Counti-y, and the 
excise on Tobacco, was a most convenieiit instrument 
for taxing the subject; the duties on this article w^ere ninety-five 
per cent, on the selling price, and formed the greater part of 
the revenues which, tire honourable director had stated wens 
furnished by the Company's exclusive trade, ll was certainly 
a most important and convenient instrument of luxury for the 
Kxcheijuer; but who paid the Tax? the East India Company 
to be sure" in llie first instance, and so would any other im- 
j>orter. No not even so: the buyer pays the tax separately 
before he leceives the T<‘a; and the Country, m»t the East India 
Company, pays in the labour of 40,000 men, and in the wool 
employed in inannfacturing cloths to the value of the directors 
estimate of 1,300,000/. per annum, fi>r the privilege of drink- 
mgT'ca legally imported: It might be iiecessaiy’ to impose tlie 
duly, and for securing it, to leave the Company a monopoly of 
the China Trade, but theyh‘«»d no other merit to claim on that 
account, than w’ould any oUier importer were it convenient to 
throw the trade open. In fad, no great quantity of woollens 
were, or ever would be, consumed in British India, none were 
expojted thither, excejit for Sepoy’s cloathing, and the limited 
wear of Europeans. The argument therelore in this point 
of view fell to the ground. 

The fact was, that China xvas super-saturated with the 
Company’s xvoolleiis, and that this circumstance had kept down 
the price. A reference to the director's own report on this 
branch of iJie trade, would set right the noble lord and his col¬ 
leagues resp^t tiiig the cause and extent of loss on this item. 

But, granting that British subjects did interfere, w'ould that 
interference ics^cn the exportathm if there xvere any demand ? 
xvould it not rather occasion a greater employ of the manufac¬ 
turers of Devon, Yorkshire, and Gloucestershire 1 This thread¬ 
bare to|Mc had long ceased to cohvince men of tlie policy of 
shutting out British subjects from India, and allowing neutrals 
to rival us iu our' own natural colonial trade; to load their 
ships under our noses vit ever port of the united kingdom; to 
range unmolested from pole to pole; and even to buy and sell 
at our Indian factories, on the sqrae terms as the Company's 
privileged captains and officers of the regular ships. 

Here the Alderjuavi desired the coiuinittee to look at the 
• total export of the Comjxany to Indi:i, in other manufactures 
for the 11 years past. He had moved for this important 

ill jReport, 29th December HSl, p. 24 and 36. 



paper, separate from the China exports; it was presented on 
the 5th June, and would be seen in page 94 of the Budget ac-' 
counts. During the 11 last years the total export of mer¬ 
chandize in the first column, instead of the immense sum the 
last speaker had asserted it to be, the committee would be 
surprised to find amounted,'as he had correctly stated on a 
former night, to no more than 5,044,960/.* little above 
450,000/. per annum. (In 1794-5 it was only 133,000/.) The 
Company’s tonnage for their India trade was only 9»802 tonsf 
on 12 ships; and, including that for private trade last year, 
was only 25 ships, or 17,082 tons. 

He compared this with the tonnage of Barbadoes, and that 
of a single Dutch colony, Surinam, which loaded home last 
year 16,493 tons. Was this, he repealed, the natural share 
of India trade, which the mother country was entitled to? 
observe, be said, the striking contrast between imperial and 
individual energy; by the document t on the table it appeared, 
that in 1799-18(^0 the whole of the Company’s export to India 
was only 463,578/. and this exceeded the average of the 11 
years to which he had before alluded. 

In the same year, by an authenticated paper, laid before 
Mr. Dundas, and to be found in an able publication of a gen¬ 
tleman deceased (Mr. Henchman) it appeared, that 20 India 
built ships, wisely licenced by the noble lord (Wellesley), an 
act fully justified by him in a dispatch to the directors, these 
ships had actually carried back merchandize from London to 
the amount of 6X5,247/. 12 a‘. 6rf. and expended here in re¬ 
pairs and disbursements 202,877/. although two of the number 
were laden back by government, and this besides wine taken 
in at Madeira freun British merchants there. 

Who then, he emphatically exclaimed, are the enemies to 
the manufacturers, ship-builders, and ship-owners; to the 
traders and merchants of these kingdoms ? himself and those 
W'ho thought with him, or th<j directors of the India Company? 
Were the people of Sheffitrld and Birmingham more likely to 
ataiTe, if a freer intercourse subsisted with the millions of 
people iu our own Indian territories, and a ^Tade were opened 
with the myriads who inhabited regions within the Companv’s 
limits; regions which they never had it in contemplation "to 
visit, much less to* supply with their instant demands, and 
with the growing wants, which a knowledge of our manufac¬ 
tures woidd create. 

* From 1781 to 171^1, iachisive, eleven years,l, 179,342/, 2 Rep. of 1791, 
p. 30. 

+ India House ligt, 26 .Tune 1806. 

+ Budfet Account, page 94. 
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Company’s imports from their Indian territories wer« 
principally of manufactured goods, in wliich manufactures. 
Manchester and Glasgow were now their successful rivals and 
competitors in the markets of Europe and America. Four 
fiftiis of these Indian goods were exported from hencje, and 
drew back the greater part of those duties, which the honour* 
able director boasted of as a contribution of the Company to 
the State; whereas the trade of individuals fron» India, in their 
own shipping, would consist chiefly of raw materials, and 
dyeing drugs for the use of these home rivals of Asian manu¬ 
facturers; and the, agriculture and revenue of India would 
feel the benefits of extending the cultivation it would create, 
of drawing the tribute without exhausting the country. Was 
it policy to suffer these raw materials to find theii ’A »y into 
other countries of Europe, without supporting our carrying 
trade, or to be brought circuitously into England, as bud 
been the case, in neutral vessels 1 

Mr. Dundas, when the charter was renew'ed, had long 
hesitated respecting the continuance of the exclusive trade. 
That great statesman had deckled with hesitation; and with 
an intojuled but ineflectual guard against the too rigorous in¬ 
terpretation of the ConipUny s powers. The use since made 
of them, said the alderman, had, he believed, long ago oc¬ 
casioned severe regret in that minister, at their having been 
granted. 

Another of the honourable director’s arguments had been 
the danger of colotiization, were a freer sea-iutercourse per¬ 
mitted. But w hilst the present rigorous and unconstitutional 
power existed, of seizing British subjects, and sending them 
home without trial, or reason assigned; w'hile such was the 
power vested in a governor-geneial by act of Parliament; 
—this was oiily a bugbear to frighten the ignorant, the thing 
itself, if it were dangerous, was utterly impossible. 

The honourable director had re-echoed against him, the 
charges of personal motives and attachment to a favourite 
project of introducing India shipping to the injury of the Bri¬ 
tish ailisiui; but, w'<»uld opening the India trade, that trade 
which the Company could not carry on, would giving facility 
to that trade be likely to confine it to half a dozen established 
English itnuses abroad,-and himself and four or five India 
agency houses in London 1 certainly not, on the contrary it 
would open India to the British merchant, trader, and ship¬ 
owner, without distinction or preferenee, whetlierat Liverpool, 
Bristol, Leith or Glasgow, Dublin or Cork; it would injure, 
not the Company, as w^as dreaded, but only the privileged 
neutral rivals, whose operations he had already in part deve> 
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loped, and should ferlher expose in the next session.—So 
much with regard to any selfish object on his part. 

He should next piocecd to notice the danger of removing our 
artiaans, (ship builders he presumed were meant,) out of this 
Itingf’om to our dominions in Asia. But did there, he would 
ask, I xis any want of ship-builders abroad 1 At Penang (Prince 
of Wales' Island) it was true, there were neither workmen, 
nor materials, neither revenues, nor provisions, but was that 
the case at Bombay, on the Malabar coast, or at Calcutta I 
were no ships built there by British subjects'? were none built 
at Pegue or Demauu by Burmahs and Parsees ; was it not a 
notorious fact, that slup-building materials of every kind super- 
abounded in our own territories? that they no less abounded 
in artisans, and master-builders of the first eminence to put 
them together ? was it not then sound policy for this government 
to encourage the extraction of these materials, and indeed of 
every other resource, which dependencies dearly acquired, and 
of such precarious tenure, would furnish to the mother coun¬ 
try ? would it not be sound policy to build ships there for 
government, which might partly pay for their construction by 
a freight home, and to compel the Company to build there 
for their own commerce, and leave the oaklings of our home 
forests to acquire their natural growth ? If, said the Alderman, 
the peninsula was worth the winning, would it not be folly if 
wc did not enjoy the benefits wliicb the possession of it 
afforded ? Would tlie ship-builders of Blackw'all, or of any other 
yard, complain of such a necessaiyr expedient? did they not 
candidly acknowledge, and every shifi-owner feel, that the 
expences, and of course the profits, of refiltiug and repair, 
exceeded those of original construction ; that luaterials were 
grown so scarce and dear at home, that no merchant vessel 
could be built to sail against neutrals, nor any Iiidiaman be 
allowed to arrest tlie inefficient and scanty supply of our own 
timber for the royal navy? was not the contract price of build¬ 
ing for the king’s service more than doubled within these few 
years ? Could the commissioners obtain contracts at all to the 
extent required 1—^These facts made most completely against 
the Director s assertions. 

The honourable Director had next brought forward, the 
Company's trade, as a nursery for British seamen, and depre¬ 
cated the employ of India ^shipping, as injurious to that object* 
In tlie-first place, he would ask, by whom are the Company's 
ship's now manned, and likely to be both in peace and war, 
while our enemy was attempting to rival us on the seas : By 
foreigners mostly when outward bound, and back principally 
by Lascar?, natives or subjects of British India. Which of 
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ih^ classes deserved most to be eacouraged he nwd not 
ash; our commerce was now become too much the nursery 
for seamen of other countnes, and unless care was taken here¬ 
after, most of our British sailors would become Americans.—It 
was not interest, but necessity that ever induced the employ of 
* black sailors on board the merchant ships; the greater number 
of them required, in proportion to the tonnage, made it always 
cheaper to navigate with European, and most of all with Bri¬ 
tish seamen. But, if any preference was due, the British 
Lascars ought in policy to be preferred to Dauisli or American 
sailors. 

The honourable Director had paid a Just tribute to the skill 
and gallantry of the men who navigated the Company’s ships, 
and of those who commanded them. No man, said the 
Alderman, had an higher opinion of them, than himself, they 
were the best seamen and the iirst navigators in the world ; ’ 
they had distinguished themselves against Suflrein under Sir 
Edw, Hughes in 1778, and the last glorious instance of gal¬ 
lantry in the China seas, under caplaiu Dance, would for ever 
endear them to their country. But how that establishment 
■was supported or merit and seniority regarded, he would not 
stop to enquire, lu nothing, he said, was theie any design to 
deprive the Company of their shipping, nor of that trade they 
i^were able to carry on, which trade ought to maintain its own 
maritime establishment. 

The noble lord had fairly stated the cj^pansion of the dou¬ 
ble system of trade and dominion, to have called for a greater 
amount of tixed and floating assets, than had formerly been 
requisite, but where among them was to be found any capi¬ 
tal applicable to trade? In ail the Budget speeches, the sur¬ 
plus revenue ancMhe product of exports were expressly meii- 
iioiied as the amount applicable tb investment, the rest at any 
rate was borrowed for tlie purpose, as the noble lord himself 
had confessed in liis last Budget statement (page 36} ** The 
question” says he “ tliat will naturally be suggested on this 
occasion, is, as to the prudence or propriety of investing so large 
an amount in goods, when the sur^flus from the revenue is 
. estimated so low ; as the system of providing funds for this 
purpose by new loans has been often objected to.”—Mr. Dun- 
das in 1801 had made use of these words: “The question 
mast naturally arise, from whence fund^ could be derived to 
'meet demands to so considerable an amount, to which 1 shall 
merely now reply, that, m whatever amount supplies from 
Europe in bullion and the cash received for bills on the Court 
of Directors were found defleient, money was raised on ioaus> 
as will appear in the increase of the Indian debt.*' 

P 3 
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The Alderman here affirmed, that' notwithstanding all asser¬ 
tions to the contrary, much the greater part, if not all that. 
debt, had been created by the trade. 

The exclusive system, according to the honourable I)irec- 
tor, embraced great political objects, it ought'r^t therefore to 
be Judged of on the narrow principles of a prohf and loss trade; 
this the Alderman observed might possibly be rational doc¬ 
trine, if the revenues were able to make good the dehciencies 
in trade; but, had that been the case? mi the contrary, tlie 
Indian debt had increased as the commerce extended, nor had 
the honourable ex-chairraau, the noble lord, the honourable 
general (Wellesley) nor the Director himself been able to bhow 
a.iy solid capital, on which the trade had been supj)or<ted; the 
fav.t was, a trade on money borrowed at Indian interest had 
ruined the Company; the Company, as he had repeatedly 
asserted, never had an active capital applicable to the purpose 
of comnu rce. He would slate Uieir capital ab qvo. 

The uhiied Company were incorporated in the year 1702, 
by an indent uie between her majesty queen Anne and thetw^o 
East India Compunies, which bad previously existed, on sepa¬ 
rate establishments. In ib'ps the lOth of king William, there 
had been raised for this purpose by subscription, in virtue of 
his letter patent, on a capital of 3,200,000/. at per 

cent. X- 2,800,000 

Of which there had been lent to government 

at 8 per cent, interest . . . 2,000,000 

They had also paid for dead stock under lord 

Godolphin's awurd .... 400,000 

winch made from the first capital a deduction of . . 2,400,000 

So that the active capital amounted only to . 400,000 

To which a fresh subscription was made in 1701 upon 

800,000/. Stock at 155 per cent, df . . * . 1,210,000 

So that the capital was then.1,040,000 

But of this sum, there was lent to government tlie same 

year. 1,200,000 

So that the capital then remaining for trade was but . 440,000 

(At this time interest was rcvluced to 5 per cent.) 

In 1729, a douceur was paid to government of . . 200,000 

Unless therefore the trade had increased their stock 

beyond their dividends, the capital was reduced to . 940,000 

In 1741, they lent however to goyernment, at 3 per cent. 

without any call on the proprietors . . , , 1,000,000 

which exceeded the funded subscription a/loat . .' 760,000 
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this time their loan to governnvpnt amounted to . 4,200,000 

In 1759, tlie interest on thii? loan was reduced to S pei 
cent. 

In 1789, a new subsription of one million stock at 174 
per cent, added to the Company's resources the sum of 1,740,000 

In 1793 the capital becoming more inefficient, 1,000,000/. 
of stock was added, though not all subscribed till the 
year after, and this produced .... 2,027,?93 


Upon this capital and the surplus revcuuts, had the Com¬ 
pany conducted their complicated system of conquests and 
commerce, with what success, the coniniiltce were now die 
judges. 

One source of loss, however, he ought to stale, and that was 
on tlie sale of three of the four millions whi<*li their necessities 
ha,d compelled the Company to dispose of, at the market 
price, after the whole loan to govcnnnenl had been converted 
ini© Consols at 3 per cent, and the remainder, which was of no 
greater value than the Consols of the day, was stdl a resource, 
though at the decreased value he had before stated, in exaniin- 
iiig the stock by computation. Upon such slender means bad 
Uie machine been conducted; how far they were adequate he 
would not detain the cominiltee to enquire, but a reference to 
the annual balances of their stock account would in a inoineiit, 
shew tlie progress of their affairs. 

The ex-chairman (Mr. Grant) had broadly admitted the 
Company’s present distress, and indeed to have denied the fact, 
would have been strangely inconsistent with his deciaralions in 
another place. The noble lord (Castlereagh) had also made 
a similar confession, but the prospect of a long peace in our 
provinces, aftorded, in llielr opinion, lunple contidenc* in the 
resour«es of the Company to surmount its present ditliculties. 
The lioble lord atfinitted that the India debt had afforded the 
capital for its commerce; he had also corroborated tlie elabo¬ 
rate stdtenicut of l!ie honourable general (Wellesley) for a peace 
eslablislinieut, in whicli he was able only to exhibit the hope of 
a saving of 740,000/. per arm. and this without any allowance 
for the unliquidated arrears of the war, the increasing interest 
on the bond debt, or the funds constantly required for invest¬ 
ment on present footing; both however had denied the insol¬ 
vency of the Company, or that India was now more likely to 
become a burthen, than a'relief to the mother country. The 
noble lord s illustration of the grounds of this confidence, was 
in unison with the declarations, so often ofiiciaily made by him 
and his predecessors in the board of controuK It w'as only a 
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strong dose of that sweet nepenthe, annoally distributed in, 
their budget speeches, 

“ Hope travels on, nor quits us till we die.” 

The fate, however, of a certiiin other great monopoly, 
framed upon extravagant speculation, ought to be a warning to 
this country as well as the India Company. In a large building, 
between Lcadeiihall-street and the Royal Exctiange, vras there 
now at this day an evidence of the country's being compelled to 
pay a composition upon the capital, as well as the debts of a pri¬ 
vileged coiimrat ion; The Mississippi bubble had ruined French 
credit, and so would the South Sea project have ruined that of 
England, had not government stepped forward with the 
public purse, to pay a part of the corporate deficiency. 

But the Company, as was asserted by the noi)le lord and 
the ex-chairman, and after them the director w ho had just sat 
down, possessed ample resources to prevent ultimate loss to th« 
stale. They bad their claim of ten millions for buildings and 
fortifications;—this, the alderman said, he had completely dis¬ 
posed of. 'The noble lord bad iudeeci staled, that they were, 
it was true, l,39i>,()00/. deficient of their capital, assuming all 
the ilems in the stock by compulation to be valid; but admit* 
ting this fallacious statement, were they not still w'ithout the 
capital for trade, or the means of raising onel If, however, the 
committee adopted his (the Aldennan's) deductions, this deficit 
W'ould be found nearer l4,6'00,()0()iC 

But the relief which the noble lord himself had suggested, 
sufficiently proved what bis own real opinion was of the Com¬ 
pany’s situation—“ We are in no danger of becoming burthen- 
some to tlie state, or of cidliug for auy fresh fradiiig capital;” 
only, says the noble lord, ** allow us to raise four or five mil- 
'Tlbns by the sale of fresh created stock, and lend us seventeen 
millions more, to be raised on parliamentary security, fdt* our 
corporate use and benefit!” Sweet, indeed, and large nftist be 
the dose of nepenthe ; copious the opiate draught that would 
any longer lull the house and the country into such daugerou|^ 
security. Belter far would it be, the alderman observed, to go 
first into the committee, which the noble lord now recommend¬ 
ed; for himself, he was persuaded, that the extent of the 
disease was not yet discovered, and tlierefore no adequate re¬ 
medy could be applied till a fresh report was made t^thc 
house, upon a full investigation of all the branches of the uidia 
system—a firm conviction in his qiiud of the magnitude of 
those embarrassments, and of the extreme difficulty of finding a 
remedy; and not any of the personal or party motwes, which 
jliad been again ascribed to himself; not any resentment for 
disappointed ambition, nor envy at Company's power and iq- 
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fiuence, buta just sense of his duty, as a representative of llie com- 
tnons of England, and as one of the magistrates of the first com- 
mercial city in the universe, the greatest that modem or ancient 
times beheld t tliese were the stimuli which had urged him to 
enter thus largely into the wide detail of the Company's affairs, 
and which w'ould continue to support him, in the further prose¬ 
cution of the subject, next session, of which he had given notice 
in the bouse. 

Mr. liUDLESTONE in explanation said, it was impossible, 
for him to imagine where the %vorthy alderman had gotten tlie 
statement which he had made to the committee of the amount 
or value of the Company’s exports to India, or who had 
furnished it, but that fortunately he (Mr. Hudle.stone), happened 
to have broughtwith him to the house a document on that head, 
for the accuracy of which he would pledge himseif to the com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Hudlestone accordingly read from the document, 
that the Company’s exports to India from the season of 1797, 
to that of 1804, amounted to 15,368,4^)2/. giving an average 
of 1,546,030/. in each year. 

IVIr. Alderman PRINSEP, in explanation, said, he did not 
include the China trade, which he considered to be distinct from 
the India trade. . 

Mr. GRANT in answer to Mr. Alderman Prinsep said, that 
after having already engaged for some time the attention of 
the house, he would decline following the honourable gentle¬ 
man through all the details of his extraordinary sfwech, which 
contained the most extravagant and most unftSunded views 
of the Ccanpaiiy’.s affairs. It had little or no reference to the 
ultimate object of the discussion now carried on by the house 
which was the improvement of the Company’s state; its aim 
was* evidently not tlie amendment but the abolition of the 
whole of the present system of the Company, and indeed 
the Company iKtJf. For this he had pressed into his service 
facts altogether irrelevant,*add bad employed them in a very 
exceptionable manner. He was the professed advocate of 
another system, that of enlarging or rather entirely opening 
the Privdie 'Frade, a questiop not simply commercial, but 
involving one of the greatest stale concerns wiiich could en¬ 
gage the attention of parliament, namely, on what principles 
India should continue to he held and governed by Great Bri¬ 
tain. All tliat he had said respecting the loss with which be 
alleged tlie Company carried on their trade, amounted to 
mere assertion, and was disproved by thr statements he (Mr. 
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Grant) hatl submitted to the house. The Compan/sTrofils 
had» indeed, been diminished, but it was owing in part to the 
competition of the private traders, who had thereby tl^iured 
both themselves and the Company. lie had equally fail<^d in 
Ills attempt to sliew that the Company traded on a tUv^ue 
Capital. Nothing could be more loose apd fallacious, thau 
the data on which he endeavoured to support this idea, Buf 
the most surprizing of his assertions was, that the Company 
required 24 millions sterling to carry on their trade, that is to 
say, according to him, 21 millions for active capital, and 3 
mUUons for dead capital. 'Whence did this enormous capital 
come 1 It was impossible for the houourable gentiemaa him¬ 
self to maintain that it was derived from the revenue; the 
. honourable gentleman afhrmcd that the Company posvsessed 
no property of their own—** that they had not a single shil¬ 
ling of their stock—it was evident that their debts in Eng¬ 
land never amounted to any thing like this sum ; how, then, 
was the existence of such a capital to be accounted for 1 The 
fact was, such a capital did not exist. The investmeut of one 
year out and home, amounted on an average of 10 years 
ending with 1802-3, to little more than 5 millions, and the 
trade did not require an investmeut of four successive years 
before the returns of the first year were ready to be einj>loyed 
again. Nor would the allowance of 3 niillious which the 
honourable gentleman w'as pleaserl to make for Deaj^ IStock or 
dead capital, added to all tlie ‘circulating capital, bring the 
aggregate amount to nearly llie sum of 24 millions. But, 
according to tlie honourable gentleman’s mode of stating 
things, the Dead Str»ck, which he had been pleased to reduce 
in value from to 3,00(>,U0i</. must be token at its 

lull amount, because whatever it may be worthy it actually , 
cost the Company the sum at w liichit stands, and therefore he 
ought to compute the capital invested in tlieir trade at 
3O,9PO,0()(»/. instead of 24 luillious. Mr, Grant supposed 
that the capital actually emj>loyed by the Company^n ilieir 
commeree, iiidcpendeut of their floating credits by India 
Bonds, Bills of Exchange, and goods bought on time, might 
on an average of the 10 years before mentioned, be from 10 
to 12 millions. Of capital to this extent, the honourable 
gentleman's own statement allowed the Company to be aelu- 
ally possessed, although he was pleased to aflirm that they 
had no resource for investment; they likewise still enjoyed the 
credits ,just noticed, althou^ he had further aftinned, that 
their faculty of borrowing seemed completely extinguished. - 
It was the honourable gentleman’s object to disparage the 
Company as an organ for carrying on the national commerce 
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with India, and to extol the channel of the privalc trade in 
which he was personally interested; to supersede a tried and 
steady channel which had answered its purpose for two cen¬ 
turies, and had contributed to raise the prosperity of the country, 
•in order to favour another channel very uncertain in its extent 
or pennaiicuce. This v, as not the time to enter into a ques¬ 
tion which could not be justly treated without taking a coixi- 
preliensive view of many topics connected with it, but such 
vague and dnwaiinnted assertions as. the liono^irable geutle- 
niaii dealt in, could have no weight in setlliiig tl»is question. 
He had boasted of the great exports sent from this country to 
India when an experiment was allowed to be made by the 
private men bants, 'i’he fact was, the experiment did not in¬ 
crease the exports of tlie country, but only shifted them for 
that time from C<mq)any’s to private ships, which by sailing 
sooner, anticipated the export the Company would otherwise 
lia\e carried out. 

The honourable gcnllemau professed to give the history <if 
the capital of the India Company ab ovo, and begun with the 
year idps, in which, according to him, the first ca})ital Avas 
founded. But, mifonunateiy for hiin, he had begun a century 
too laic, tile Company, as cvciy body knew, having been first 
incorporated iu 10()(). The Ctmipany formed in idpS, was a 
second Company, the first still coniinuing, and an instance very 
unhappily chosen by the lionourablc gentleman ; liecause that 
second Coin})aiiy was composed of inerehanls who envied the 
first, and the consequence A\a.s, that by the efi'ecl of rivalship 
ami competition, raising the jirices upon eacli other in their 
purchiises, and lowering llicni upon each other in their sah's, 
tliey \ 4 ;ere both Inonght to the brink of ruiii, and at length, 
for self preservation obliged in the course of u few years to 
coalesce, wbudi produced the United East India Company, sub¬ 
sisting at this d-ay- I'he honouiahlc gentleman affected to 
consider the active capital of the Company as at all limes con¬ 
temptible. 'flic (h tuehed circumstances he mentioned to prove 
strange assertion, did not at all establish it, and still less 
the annual ainonnl of Ihv Coinpany's trade which wa.s the true 
<jUestion; but without entering minutely into this point, was 
it not universally knowii that the Company had carried on 
their trade for a century and a half w ithout any aid of capital 
from revemie or government; that they had become great by 
their trade, and liad at length acquired territory and dominion 
chielly by their own commercial resources / What more could 
be necessary to show that theirmeaus had been equal to the 
production of great jnosperily and power to themselves and 
the state! it was with much ininsticc Iherefore, that the ho* 
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nourable gentleman attempted to degrade their means, their 
profits, their solvency, or their stability, by such rash and un¬ 
warranted assertions as he had ventured to utter. They could 
ha^'e no weight with those who knew or would examine the 
subject, but they were nevertheless highly reprehensible as 
used in that house, because it might he supposed no member 
w ould use them w'ithout some degree of authority, and they 
were most of all reprehensible from such persons as the ho¬ 
nourable gentleman who was fostered under the Company s 
wing, and now turns against that body the influence which 
his beneficial connection with it has gi\en him. 

Lord MORPETH conceived the worthy Alderaan to he 
perfectly justified by parliamentary usage in the latitude of 
discussion he hat! indulged in that night, however irrelevant 
.some of the subjects he had mentioned might appear in a 
debate on the finances of the India Company. The worthy 
magistrate had staled many objects of great imporlanre, which 
would obtain the early attention of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners: and it w^as certainly in his discretion to press forward 
the system respecting private trade, which appeared to be the 
principal point in the Alderman's contemplation; wlio, how¬ 
ever, seemed to stand alone in the Committee, in the opinion 
it had just heard from him on that suhjecl. 

Mr. Alderman PRINSEP concluded the debate, in reply to 
the direcloi's (Mr. Hudlestons) (piestion, where it was he found 
the small amount of Britisli pAports to India, he again referred 
to the paper on the table, page f)"!/ corlilled l>y the Com¬ 
pany’s accountant-general, Mr. Cartwrigiit; on the 3rd of 
June last, 3,044,960/. was the total of British merchandize 
exported in eleven years by the Company to India. 'Ihe 
honourable director had no such public dociuncnl in proof of 
his declaration; the dhcctor must have hlcndcd the India 
merchandize w ith China merchandize, bullion an^ stores, to 
make any thing like the amount he had (pioh^d. 

^Vith respect to .the ohservalion of the nt>hle lord opposite 
(lord Morpeth) that his, the alderman’s sentiments were those 
of a single member of the Coinmiltee, Ijc should merely re¬ 
state, that the impression on his mind resjMeeting the India 
system which be had that night again ventured to inforce, was 
no new idea, it had been corroborated by the documents on 
the table; for lie had reasoned on no fact which had not been 
certified by the Company’s officers—discussion w'as professedly 


* See Appendix, No. 4. (1) 
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courted on these occasions. His opinion would now be public 
—valeat quantum valere potuit, its value would be estimated 
by the house at large and by the country, and he was perfectly 
resigned to their decision. If, he added, the expressions he 
' liad used, of which such heavy complaints had just been made 
by the honourable ex-chairman (Mr. Grant) were felt to be 
either disrespectful to the great body whose affairs were now 
again under their annual investigation, or stronger than the oc¬ 
casion called for, (and even in this case they could not justify 
the use of invective as a reply where confutation was felt to be 
impossible,) he trusted, that in the one case, allowance would 
be made for some degree of provocation he had met with at 
the beginning of the debate, in a fresh attempt to preclude him 
from expressing his sentiments at all in the cominitte, and in 
the other case, that the committee would think with him, that, 
feeling as he did, the importance of the facts, and of His deduc¬ 
tions from them, it became both his right and his duty, to en¬ 
force conviction, by the strongest language that the subject sug¬ 
gested to his mind.—^The Resolutions was then agreed to, and 
the house having resumed, the Report was ordered to be re¬ 
ceived on Monday. 


A^PE^D1^. 
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(APPENDIX No. A 

An account of the BALANCE of QUICK STOCK,, 
aad ASSETS, as they stood at the several Presidencies 

of Fort Marlborough^ at 



FORT 

WILLIAM. 

FORT ST. 

GEORGE. 

f 


C.Rs 

Pagodas. 


CASH - . - - 

98,68,354 

44,71,005 

l,90,0l,77F 

BILLS, Receivable 

7,14,119 

- 

• 

STORES - - - - 

72,56,703 

22,30,891 

94*01,287 ^ 

DEBTS outstanding (includ¬ 
ing Advances for invest¬ 
ment, (a) - - - 

4,32,37,330 

93,22,224 

1 

5,96,19,452 

EXPORT GOODS - 

43,55,366 

9,65,572 

41,03,681 

IMPORT GOODS - 

34,33,099 

7,74,621 

32,92,139 

SALT, OPIUM, GRAIN, and 
CArrLE 

27,11,447 

7,92,171 

33,66,727 ' 

• 

Total Assets 

7,15,76,418 

1,85,56,484 

7,88,65,057 

BOND or Registered DEBTS 
( 0 ) - 

14,00,81,600 

1,12,16,044 

4,76,68,187 r 

ARREARS and DEBTS not 
bearing Interest 

2,68,87,248 

er47,463 

/ 

27,51,718 

Total Bebts- 

1 

1,18,63,507 

5,04,19,905 

Exci*ss of Debts - 

9,53,92,430 

i 

1 

1 

V' 

" - 

Excess of Assets - 

_ 

66,92,977 

2,84,45,152 

Net Excess of Debts C.Rs 

< 

- 

- 

- ■ - / 


(rt) In these are included the Amount of Government Securities purchased 
by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, &c.—Sec Notes to No 16. 


N. B. Pagodas converted into C.R 9 . a. 4'25 C.Rs. per 0/0 Pagodas. 
Bombay Rupees - - Do. -116 - per 0/0 Rupees, 
Dollars - - - - Do, - 243 - per 0/0 Dollars. 
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^udget Account, No. 21. p. 72. / 3.] 

a Slate of Ihe Company’s Affairs, in respect to their DEBl'S 
^liam. Fori St. George, and Bombay, at the Residency 
^, 5 ftcl» 3 Sff?n of the Year 1803-4. 


--- 

BOMBAY. 

FORT MARLBRO*. | 

TOTAL. 

— 

C.Rs. 

Dollars. 

C.Rs. 

C.Rs. 

1 

■^6,39,234 

19,01,511 

36,958 

89,808 

3,08,61,444 

1 



. » 

7,14,119 

at- «> .«> 

m » 




29,69,765 

34,44,927 

1,78,197 

4,33,018 

2,06,15,905 

47,11,104 

54,64,880 

13,82,256 

33,58,882 

9,16,80,544 

12,32,111 

14,29,248 

1,36,534 

3,31,777 

1,02,20,072 • 

41,69,869 

48,37,048 


- t _ 

1,15,62,084 

1 




68,69,593 

6,82,257 

7,91,418 




sfc-—■ 

♦ 1,154,04,340 


17,33,945 

42,13,485 

17,25,23,992 

. 2,86,35,645 

3,32,17,348 

46,502 

1,13,000 

22,10,80,135 

V 14,29,032 

1 * 

a 

16,57,677 

m 

4;05,70i 

9,85,853 

3,22,82,496 

( 3,00,64,677 

3,48,75,025 

%,52,203 

10,98,853 

25,33,62,631 

1 -^-- 




n.23.98.423 

1,46,60,337 





- 

■ 

- 

12,81,742 


3,15,59,734 

it- 
1 > 

1 

- 

- 

• __ 

8,08,38,639 


r^ast India House, > 

13th May 1306. > 

(Brrors excepted.) 

WM. WRIGHT. 

Aaditur of India Accauntt. 
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(APPENDIX, No. 2.) 


An account of STOCK per COMPUTATION'^; the 


Dr. Stock) on the is\ 

TO Bonds bearing Interest .... !,39r),.57.5 

To Bonds not l>earing Interest .. 

To Bills of Kxchange unpaid from China .. 393 ,/jOO 

To Bills of Exchange unpaid from India .. 299,72S 

To Bills of Exchange unpaid from India, on Aci^ount of the 

Indian Debt ..... 

To Customs on Goods sold and unsold . 87,620 

To the Bank, for a loan on Mortgage of the Annuities that 

may be sold per Act of 1788 . 700,000 

To ... Ditto, for a Loan on Bond . 100,000 

To ..- Ditto, for Interest on the above Loans to 8th March . 10,933 

To Government, borrowed out of Tea Duties . AODjOlK) 

To Freight and Demorage . 387,(500 

To Su]>ra Cargoes Commission on .all Goods sold and unsold , 103,9;30 

To Proprietors of Private Trade on all Goods sold . 58^,000 

'lb Almshouses at Pojilar ... 66,3f53 

To Inteicst on Military Fund, more than applied . 6,63() 

To . Do. ... Contingent ... Do... 994 

To what owing in the Department of the Committee of Ship- 

ing, exclusive of Exports . 135,030 

To Ditto .. for Exports of form Cl Seasons . 16,780 ■* 

To - Ditto., to the Warehouse Contingent Fund _ 14,167^ 

To, Warrants passed the Court unpaid . 63,000 

To what owing for Teas returniid by the Buyers and resold . 971 

'lb Interest on Bonds ..... .‘)6,3'5(> 

To Dividends on Stock .... 60,182 

To Batance of CiuickBtock against the Company at Bengal, 
made up to 31 January 1804 . <5 Its, 8,93,.37,'260 


Add the Sum given for constituting a Military 
and Contingent Fund __C.Bs. 11,.30,72(1. 

,.. Cai'goes dispatched to England, 
the Invoices of which are dated 
bincethc Close of the Quick Stock 33,38,347 

-46,89,0(57 

Current Rupees .... 9,40,46,327 
2/3 .I\ 1 (>,380.212 

.., Indigo Contractors, payable in Bengal 11,427 

X. ]0,.391,61P 

iOrDTJCT Bills of Exchange drawn on England 
fiince the Close of thfc Quick Stock. .36,400 

10,335,235 


(Continued, p. 122./ 
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[Budget Account, No. 23. p, 78 , 79 .] 


INDIA COMPANY (exclusive of tlieir Capital 
• Day of March 180 . 5 . Cr. 

£. 

HY what due from Oovorument tn the Company .. 

By (’a^h, Hi. I’lalance, ou 1st March 1H05 .. l^jO'^O 

By the Amount of (looiis sold not paid for ...— 1,14S,1T0 

By llie llonour.'ihh- Board of OnluiiTUT-, for Saltpetre delivered 

Hy tlie Yahie of <!oods in I'iDudand unsold.. C,44C,6S5 

By IjAiANt r ot Quick Stock m favour of the 
Company at Poit St. Geoistc, made up to the 

riBt.liiIv IS()4 ... T’aE^odas 81,05,111 

Dintrr Caritocs dispatched to Kiiyland, the 
Invoices of uhich arc dated since the Close 
ot tilt; Quick Stock . 4,006 


Paafodas 81,61,105 

Ai'i) Military Stores, not incUidcd in Quick 

.Stoi'k. pi-r Memoiandum of Floatinj; Stock 611“ 

Fktitudas S1,61,K(V2 

8/ £. 5,!264,7'il 

.... Bills of l\chanE.c drawn on Kns^land since 

tlic Close of Ui'; Quick Stock 18,000 

By B\r \scr of Quick Stock in fa\our of the 
Company at Ikiu oolen, made up hj 31st 
.lauuary^ lSt)2 . S. D. I,0l7,';66 


Ointci Carjiots dispatched to Bn^land, tlie 
jiuoiccs ot wJncii arc dated since tbot'lose 
of tlie Quick Stock . '5.4t?,00i 

* Sp. Dollars 57-,6('‘2 

5/ £. I43,ti{»5 

Ami Bills uf T’xchanec- drawn on Imitland since 
the CioM' of till' Cp’ii k Stock .. i'S,4(tO 

192,OGj 

By Bai-Wci'. of Quick Stock in favour of the Com¬ 
pany at ( liiu.i, in oil up to 29t!i .km. IS )!-,. 61,104 

Ann tin Outward t ii 'jo per Woodford, arriv-al 

111 China, s'uce 1' c Close of the Quick Stock .^5 2,400 


Di oiu r tlie IloiMcw.ird Carii,o recened in h'.nn- 
laiid p'T VVhiodford, di 'patched since the Close 

of the Quick Sluek . 315.165 

'J'ales .3o8,3,19 

a, 7“'“/X. liO;6SU 

* 01 ) Bills of rxchani^r drawn on Diijiland .'.uee 
the Clo.se of the Quick Stock ... 41,700 


1S2, IP# 















A ufi^ cT'nr'ir 




To Balamcr of Quick Stock against the Com¬ 
pany at iktttibay, made up to 30th April 1804 l54i,60,3; 
Add Cargoes dispafobed to England, the In- 
vcHces of which are dated since the Close 
of the Quick Stock .................... 13,95,7! 


Bombay Rupees .... 1 /)0,5fi, 1 
2/6 £. 2,007,0 

pcm;cT Bills of Exchange drawn on England 
since the Close of the Quick Stack ........ 130,5( 


) 


1,876,5 

1S,423,9J 


BALANCE in Favour 


East India House, j 
Qja 20th March 1806. j 

(Errora excepted.) 

CHARLES CARTWTUGHT, 


The Acooimt with Government has been under Discussion, and the Prin¬ 
ciple upon which it is framed has been disputed, it being contended that 
the Company should bear tlie<VVlK)!e of some of the Charges, and Part of 
others—the Company, on the otlier hand, claim to be allowed Indian 
Interest for the Expence they have incurred, upon whatever grounds the 
Account may finalijr be admitted. 
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\COMPUTATION, Continued. 


Ca. 


By TJAr-AKCE of last Boi^ks at St. Helena, ending 

30th September ISO.'? .. £. 92,382 

! Ann Bills of I'lvchav.pc dra%Yn on England since ' 

the Close of the LSooks ................. 12,500 


By Cargoes from England, not.arrived in India and China at 

, the \la1es of the ^(;-,eral <juiek Stocks.... 

/By E'Tlwils paid for, oxclnsire of Bni Jion .. j 

j'JBy Silver xported tins Season, and remtiiaing in the Trea- 

,5iiry, paid lor ... 

fiy Impress and War Allowances paid Owners of SI dps not 

' arrived in England .... 

; By the Value of Ships, Sloops, and Vessels, exclusive of those 
, f I •stationed Abroad ..... 

• By the Value of the East India House, 'V\'’arehouses, &te. .. 

I Bj what the Company paid tor their Head Stock in India .. 

• By |ihat due from Government for Stores and Supplies to His 

Majesty’s Troops, &c. as per Account drawn up to 1st 

' March 05.... 

By wliat owing from sundry Pei'sons returned from India, and 
in India, to be repaid in England 


105,582 


3,581.504 

1,]7J,509 


822,750 . 

450,063 

76,460 

992,169 

400,000 

4,460,192 

37,677 


£.; 24,605,217 


UTemorandum : 

In the above Account, the Article of Dead Stock is valued 
•t £. 400,000; which includes Buildings and Foitifications, Plate, House¬ 
hold Furniture, Plantations, Farms, Sloops, Vessels, Stores, and other 
J^rticlcs of Dead Stock, aecoixling to Lord Godolphin’s Award in the Year 
1702 : Whereas the wliole of the Sums of Money expended in Buildings 
•and Fortifications, by the Ihtest Advices from the Company’s several Settle¬ 
ments, for the Acipiisition and Mamtcnance of their Possessions, and the 
nearest estimated Value of other Articles of Dead Stock, are as follows: 


•At Bengal ... 

Fort St. George and Subordinates 

Bombay and.Do. 

Fort Marlbro' .... 

Buildings 

and 

Fortifications., 

Flaie,ni)usrlioId 
Funmiiic. Vlan- 
t<i lions, I'sims, 
stoo|>ik. Vessels, 
SiorLS, Ac. 

TOTALS. 

^£. 

4,903,857 
1,767,070 
1,105,874 
183,343 
41,279 ! 

£, 

985,292 
446,488 
• 437,0'1.9 I 
22,.503 
66,460 

£. 

.5,924,149 

2,213,.558 

1,542,923 

20.5.846 

107,732 

St. Helena .......... 

{ £. 

? 

8.036,416 

1,‘57,792 

9,994,208 


Tliere are Bonds given to sundr 5 ’' Persons, by the Chief and Council of 
Balambangan, to the Amount of jf,10,167, and Intor'ist thereon, which 
are not iiicluded in the ly' . of this Account; it not being yet determined 
whether the Company aY Able to the Payment of tbe w lole of these Bonds. 
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(APPENDIX No. 3.J 


An ESTIMATE of the probable Amount of the Revenues aiM ^ 
Amouttt'of the Commercial Charges not added to the Invoi- 

* cooLEN, Prince of Wales 


REVENUES: 

• 

■ 


BENGAL: at the Current Rupee : 

£. 


, M lilt. ‘ 'ost. Office, Sta mps, and Judicial Fees . . 

197,200 


Ceded Pn)vin'’es in Oude ... 

1,786,400 


0>nf]U( red Provinces . 

614,800 


J.aii(i, &c Revenues of Rental, Bahar, &c. . , 

3,630^800 


Customs ... . . 

352,060 


' Salt Sales ... . 

1,474,360 


Opium Do.. 

707,600 


MADRAS; at 8s. the Pagoda: 

Post Office, Farms, and Ucences, Judicial 
Foes ..... .. 

92,382 

8,763,220 

Revenues and Customs of the Caniatic . 

1,233,628 


Do. .. and Do . Tanlore . 

452,398 


Do. . and Do. o Cessions by the Ni/.ain 

■ 670,4()0 


.Do, and Do. of Possessions before 1790 

1,086,255 


Do. .. and Do. of Mysore, Malabar, Ca- 
nara, &.c .... . 

1,239,173 


BOMBAY" ; at 2f. 3d. the Rupee: , 

Revenues and Custom.s of former Possessions .. i 

-■-I..., 

. 4,774,296 

3.30,188 

Do .. Do. of late Acquisitions .... 

411,829 

• 


-- 

742,017 

Total estimated Revenues .... 

£ 

14,279,533 ‘ 

CHARGES: 


, £. 

Bengal, Civil, Revenue, Judicial, &c. 3,402,814 
Military, including Fortidcations 4,01'2,A.56 

Madeas. Civil, Revenue, Judicial, &c. 1,751,433 
Military, including Fortifications 3 ,k98,749 

7,415,370 

5,650,182 


Bombay. Civil, Revenue, Judicial, &c. .519,473 

Military, including Fortifications 1,060,619 

1,580,292 


Total estimated Charges .... , 


14,645,844 
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Budget Account, No. [2.] p. 92, 93.J 


Charges in Inbia, for the Year 1805-6; together with die 
ces, the Interest on the D&btS, and the Supplies to BeK- 
Island, and Saint Helena. 


Brought up .... Estimated Charges 


14,645,644 

f; O M M E R CIA L C H A R 6 E S not added 


1 

to INVOICES.' 

' 

1 

BENGAL ... Jt. 

104,388 

• 

MADRAS .. 

77,924 

* 

BOMBAY ... 

17,494 

199,806 

INTEREST OK DEBTS: 



BENGAL. 

1,155,040 


MADRAS .... 

400,000 


BOMBAY . 

270,000 



-—— 

1,823,040 

Total estimated Qiargesand Interest .... 


16,668,690 

Sui?Lis6 from Bengal to Prince of Wales Island, 





266.800 

• 


16,9.55,490 

I^PVPTITIM 

_ 

14,279,533 

2,655,957 

Estimated deficiency.. 

. £, 


JEast India House, ? 

3d June 1006. S 

lErrora excepted.) 

Wau WRIGHT, 

Audjitor of lu^a Accounts. 


f 
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(APPENDIX 4.) \Budget Account, p, 94, 95.] 

(1)—Aw ACCOUNT, shewing the Annual Amount of BULLION, STORES, 
and MERCHANDIZE, respectively Exported by and for the Service of 
The East India Company, to India, firom the Year ending the 1st March 
1793 to the 1st March 1804; together with the Expenditure and Sal19^ 
thereof at each Presidency, and the respective Balances in Store and 
Afloat, on the 30th April 1793 «»1 the 30th April 1803 ; as flur as tba 
same can be made out. 

EXPORTED from 1st Manrch 1793 to 1st March 1804. 





MtrebandUe. 

Stores. 

Bullion. 

T OTAt. 

1793 

■ r 

1794 

278,644 

236,456 

10,246 

325,346 

1794 

1 

4 

1795 

133,411 

80,194 

. . - 

213,605 

1795 

i 

1796 

266,811 

159,580 

- - - 

426,391 

1796 

'g : 

1797 

629,264 

247,843 

- - - 

877,107 

1797 

k* 

cs 

1798 

677,573 

164,229 

20,680 

862,482 

1798 


1799 

309,557 

267,945 

720,368 

1,297,870 

1 1799 

tfi 1 

1800 

1 463,578 

330,204 

318,611 

1,112,393 

1800 

o 

1801 

471,630 

520,597 

220,920 

1,21.3,147 

1801 


1802 

792,627 

316,063 

335,879 

1,644,.571 

1 1802 


1 1803 

416.216 

423,214 

572,131 

1,411,561 

1 1803 


jj804 

605,649 

380,326 

852,207 

1,838,182 



£. 

5,044,960 

3,126,633 

3 251,042 

11,422,655 


AMOUNT Expenditure and Sales of EUROPE GOODS and STORES. 




B E N C A r.. 

M A D « A S. 

BOMBAY. 

■roTAt. 

On the 30th April 


of. 

of. 

of. 

. 1793 . 

On the 30th April 

34,699 

75,830 

38,774 

149,303 

1803 ... 

^■-1. ... 

342,73V 

‘238,281 

7,092 

588,104 
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TTie Balances of Europe Stores are not distinguished in the accounts 
received from India. 

The Current Rupee is valued at Zs; the Star Pagoda at 8s; and the 
Bombay Rupee at 2s. 3d. 

^ —im— anMPasBBaa—i ——w—wi>a<rM^fW igpsw pga^ 

C2.)— An account, shewing the Annual Amount of BULLION, STOR!}^, 
and MERCHANDIJiE, respectively Exported by and for the Service of 
The East India Company, to China, from the Year ending the 1st Marhh 
1793 to the 1st March 3 804 ; tfjgether with the Sales thereof at Canton, 
and the respective Balance in Store and Afloat, on the 30th April 1793 
- and the 30th April 1805 ; as far as the same can be made out. 

An ACCOUNT, shewing the Annual Amount of BULLION, STOKES, and 
MERCHANDIZE, respectively Exported by and for the Service of 'Ike 
East India Company, to CaitiA ; from the Year ending the 1st March 
1793 to the 1st March 1804. 





Bullion. 

stores. 

Merchandize. 

, TOfAL. 


■'1793 


^1794 

- - _ 

386 

639,374 

; 6 40,160 

t 

1794 


1793 

. - . 

949 

795,914 

i 796,863 


179.3 


1796 

- - 1 

313 

819,965 

1 82(‘,478 

I 

1796 


1797 

38,302 

306 

823,9 U 1 

|i 862,739 

1 

1797 

, .5 J 

1798 1 

303,859 

1,741 

460,49.T ^ 

766,095 

< 

1796 

rz^ 

1799 

309,206 

1,349 

306,.300 

’ 817,035 

1 

1799 

* ' 

1800 

502,967 

1,441 

880,496 

i 1,38 4,904 


1800 

Q 

1801 

140,734 

11,238 

912,237 

1,06.4,229 


1801 


1802 

... 

12,281 

1,364,003 

1,376,286 


1802 


1803 

« 

S,U78 

838,63) 

84(%7n 


1803 

V - 


1804 

370,963 

4,376 

1,494,135 

2,069,494 



£. 

1,866,031 

4.3,078 

i 9,333,905 

• 

n,4 4.>,OU 


An ACCOUNT of the Sales of EUROPj', GOODS at Canton. 


1793/4 ... 
1794/3* ... 
1793/r. ... 
1796/7 ... 
1797/8 ... 
1798/9 ... 
1799/1800 
llSOO/1801 
1801/2 
1802/3 ... 
1803/4 ... 
180 4/.^ ... 


^£’.736,873 
728,339 
638,622 
676,828 
311,080 
'i07,995 
773,009 
807,286 
913,029 
1,014,114 
993.947 
],2os.l5t 


The Talc is valued at 6/8. I 
No Balances remaining. 

T'he SUn’f's are used for the Factory. 


Elast India House, 7 
3d June 1306, y 

Errors «*xc<‘][»ted. 

Win. WRIGHT, 

Auditor of India Accounts. 


Printed by T. C. n^nsard, 
Peterborough court, 
tlnt.street. 
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THE 


CARNATIC QUESTION. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Tuesdayy May 17. 


CONDUCT OF IVIARQUIS WELLESLEY. 

•Sir 'J'uomas tlrton rose to move liis promised Resolutions 
rospecliMu; llic depo^ticni of (hr* luibob of the Carnatic. He began by 
sayiog— 

Mr. Speaker — Relbre I imuiediatcJ} call the attention of the house 
to the iin})ortaut siihjeet of this night’s discussion, imj>ortaut, not only 
as it idleets our interests in India, hut as it involves the character and 
justice of Ureal Britain, 1 must claim the liberal indulgence of the 
iiuusr whilst 1 Slate the motives whicii have induced me, and the steps 
by uhich I have b<-en leil,’to undertake a task, which I must own myself 
so uiieviual to, without any personal weight in this house, uimouuected 
with jiariv, and disdaining to seek .'iny other aid than liic justice of my 
.cause, L'liable to supply these defects by talents or clotpienee, I can only 
bring to this iiiomentous case, the aid of laborious investigation, of 
disinterested zeal, and of an ardent desire to rescue the character of my 
country from tlie n'proach which its Indian government has brought 
upon it. But however weak an advocate — liowever unequal to do jus¬ 
tice to the (piestion I may he, still, this great cause, decisive (as I 
firmly believe it to be) of our future interests in India, must wholly fall 
to the ground, if it is not preserved by my exertions, feeble and impo¬ 
tent as they arc. Long before 1 bad a scat in this house, the partial 
discussions whicli took place within it on this subject, and the private 
documents which accidentally fell into my hands, fully satisfied me of 
the necessity of an enquiry into llie yonduct of those who appeared to 
. be deeply implicated in transactions so injurious to the cliaractcr and 
justice of the country. Sir, when I learnt that this task had dcvolv|B| 
on a gentlem.an (Mr. Siieridaii) whose guiius and talents are iioJh 
splendid than his jioliticu! connections ai^ powerful, I felt satisfied,l|pt 
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,,whatever might he tlic decision of the bouse, yet the subject wouM 
i,i^eive all the aid of talent and eloquence, oh.perspicuous aiul luiniuous 
arrangement, in addition to its own intrinsic merit. JUit when I entered 
ihis house, I found that these hopes could no longer he indulged; that the 
i'ight hon. gentleman to whom 1 have alluded, felt himself compelled, by 
circumstances to renounce tliat prominent station to ul)icli his churacter 
and abilities so j)eculiariy fitted him. Whilst, in cotmiion with those who 
considered the investigation as due to the honour of tlie country, 1 
lamented this change of intention in the right hon. gentleman, 1 cer¬ 
tainly did not impute it to any interested or unworthy motive'; 1 
St'Cn too much of tlic public conduct, and know too well the di'.inte¬ 
rested character of that right hon. gentleman, to belicv*' that he would 
sacrifice public justice to party motives; and whilst I .-ulinit the proba¬ 
bility, that his political connection with tlic friends of a n(»hlc lord im- 

? Ticated in this transaction, might have some iufiucnce on his cundiu t, 
cannot impute to this cause only, his dt seiiion of his ixjst. \\ c all 
know, that groat genius is often allied to great iiulolonee ; or perhaps 
the demands which society makes on splendid talents, leave to tlu' |h)s- 
sessors leisure very inadequate to tip' deep imd lalxu ions .'ipp'iicatlon 
which this subject required. To whatever cause, however, this loss i-. 
to be attributed, all uiiisi deeply lainent it. 1 he puhijr, it feels ime- 
rcsted for the honour of the country; tliis house, as it partiripaU's m 
the public feeling; hut above all, mvselt' personally, wlien I eoiisidei 
the coinjiarison which all who hear me /e/o/ make, hei\v< eii tlu' a.lvxx'ale 
as he is, and the advocate as he might have been ; yet, uiulei our <li>- 
appointment, this consolation still remains, tliat the nclit lion, geipie- 
uian, if he give.s not the weight of his abilities to eonduct the eanse, 
ha.s avowed his finfi aifd uut'i|uivocal sujipori ol’ it — has openly and 
Jcccnliy declared, with tlie manliness whieii forms so pnanineiu a part 
of bis charaeu-r, “ that be firmly aciheied to bis former opuiiou, and 
continued to look on the dejiusition of the nabob of the' ('arnatif' as tin 
most atroeioiis and inhuman 'proceeding that r-ver disgracetl ilx' wui.si 
government, in any ago, or m any eouniry.”- - I a-siire the hoii-e that 
this declaration has hewn one indiieenient to my until i taking this cause- 
I'his, Sir, was the state of the question when 1 first had a seat in 
this house. The cau'-e aliandoncd by its leader; deserted oy those wht 
hud moved for the several papers on your table; a mass of documents 


previug to conviction tvery eliarge as yet brought I’orward, and formiiii 
a body of criminating evidetiee seareely paralleled in parliametitarv hi.s- 
lory ; with no chanee of investigation, but what we might derive lion 
intentions yet floating and unsettled in the mind of a noble lord (I’olk- 
Stone), to vvliose patriotism and ])ul)lie spirit the coimirv. is iiuleiitet 
for the investigation of the Oude Question, and from whom it wouk 
have been unreasonable to expect a pledge of undertaking this. In tin 
!;;State, iinpi;es.sed with the importanee of the suhjeet, feeling I'or th< 
'^deeply wounded character of my country, yet awari' how unetjual I wu! 
' tp the task, i gave early notice of,my intention, to Ining the siibfeet for 
i ward, if no one else could be fouiid to conduct it; but within tiiul witlr 
' these doors, I have uniformly and sincerely invited those whow 
Iwjbts might assist, aiiA who.se influence might give weight to theii 
to advocate this cause in mj stead. 1 was satisfied huw' iuucl 
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it would ^tifl'cr by beitig placc^l in my bauds. With sincerity may T Hay,^ 
in the language of the R'ftman patriot, “ Semper J'uit in fiac re mea seu-i 
Icntia el i o/uiitns, (jucmi'is uf hoc mallan dc ih qiu esscnt idonci sm<'ij>ere 
qtWDi me, me iif iituflem qnmn nemincm.” Whilst I occupied a seat on 
the,other side ot‘ the house, no one could I find; since 1 have sat on 
this, I hnv(‘ no hniger sought ii successor. My situation was changed^ 
and no choice was i<‘rt rue, but cither to undertake the cause, unfit as I 
might he for it, or to admit a supposition most injurious to the character 
of an honest man in tins l\ou8c—that my principles and reeling-, changed 
with iny seat, and that i was willing to shift from my shoulders a charge, 
the defcndeis of which wt're in my own ranks, and no unimportant sup- 
jiortdsof that administration with nhieh I commonly voted. So eir- 
(■iincitaueed, I could have no hesitation what to do; no alternative in 
iioriour was left me but to redeem the pledge I had made, and to give 
up i1k; thoughts of a suhstitute. 1 have done so, and on the indulgence s 
and emulour of the hou^o I throw myself; to their assistance, 1 appeal 
to supply CA cry deficiency <d' the ad\oeute, should the cause be eutuin- 
geifil by It. My motives I know they will do jnstiec to. 1 ran liave 
no ohjicl of parly to gratify, no personal antipathy to indulge. The 
fiobic inarqui-., to wheun the-.e transactions are imj>uted, I do not even 
l.now, but i li.ne evgr adtnin'd his early public character and conduct ; 
i dueated in the school of I’itt, 1 cannot hnt feel a Idas towmds his jmli- 
tical pnnc’ples. Ihit, Sir, I iinist fiaaly coidV-s, that, highly as 1 have 
ilumght ol' the politi<';d I'haraeier of the nohk- marcjuls het'ore lie assumed 
the governim n: of India, yet, afiev reading the docmiicnts on the Uible, 

I shtdl mucii regret if juiblio icporl speaks true, that tlie discussion of 
diis tjuc-.tion only stands lietweiai him and an high otheial situation in 
lilts country. If 1 h.ivc lal.cn a ()ro]»er view of the'se papers, CJod for- 


l id tliat 1 h' should lm\e tin-means ol luinging into our eoimeils that 
tM’annv Jiiid oppression winch has so disgraced his Indian government. 
\i> man, in mv ojiinion, could lx- a more unlit minister of this country 
(ban 1*10 noble manpiLs. Sir, 1 thani; the house for this long and 
patient nidulgt ni'e to mv personal feelings and e.xpianations. I shall no 
ioueer detain them iVom ttie- snl'p'ei. 

! nmeh i'ear. Sir, liuii in opviiiiig this suhjoet, I shall not quite Satisfy 
tjie taste u( one litwu member (Mr. W’hitshefl Ktnic) opjmsite to me, 
who Considers it c-seniia! to a knowhdge of this case, as well ns tiuit of 
< lade, to !vo into a long detail of the \;iii<ms dymeslies, and forms of 
govi'imnent, wiin h base evi'-ted-Irom the breaking up of the 31ogul 
I mpiri- ill India, ‘o tlu' assunqttion of tlie C’arnatie by our government. 

I have been et-rlainlv obliged to wadt; tiirougli tluiii; but in this pro¬ 
gress I have sven nothing wbieh can induce me to believe that the house 
will <d)tain iiny iisefui inibrtimtion on the subjeel of this night’-.discus¬ 
sion, much les-.anv iiiuiiscmcut, detiiilol the (Ihisnian, tin A'fhgan, 
or Ibitan dymisii(,‘s, enlivened as they oeeasiouidly may he by the exploits 
of a'r:imerl;nie, or the comiuests of ti Nadir Shtdt. Hverv one knows 
what the ehtiracler (d‘ ti Mnssnlmiin gKivcrnmeiit is; — gener;d imhe- 


vility, Imt occiisiunal energy. Sir, I shall content myself with eoin- 
meneing the epoch of indam trtinsaetions in the Carnatic at th("|^ath 
of JNiztnn III Mulck, soiihali of the Uecean, in 1748, who nad, m)ont 


si.' vears heiuis- his death, invested Anwar u U'een, faihev of Wallah 

• ' t 
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' Jah, or Mahomed All, with the nabobslup of ihe Carnatic. At the 
death of the nizam, Ghunda Saheb set up his claim to the nabohahip. : 
The French espoused the cause of Chuiida Saheb, and wc that of Anwar 
, ,n t)een. The war wa.s carried on for six years with various success, till, 
in 1754 , the two East Indian Companies in Euro]»e put an end to.it: 
and Wallah Jah, son of Anwar u Deeii, (who was killed in the war) 
was left on the musniwl of the (kirnatic, and invested by the mogul.* 
No one can doubt the motive whicli induced oiir alliance — it was no 
favour to the family of Anwar n Decn ; for, as the French had espoused 
the cause of his opponent, wc had no alternative — it was not even a , 
matter of choice, but of necr'ssily. If Anwar u i)een had not succeeded, 
we must have left our settlement on ilie coast to our rivals, aud lost all' 
the advantages of the famous commercial charter granted to us hy 
Ferocksere in 171(). Interest was our sole motive, though perhaps not 
supported liy the same rapacity and violence as at subsequent periods. 
But if the nabob was onr debtor, how'long did be remain so ? in 1763, 
he granted the liast India Company a jaghire of four districts, sur¬ 
rounding our settlement at Madras, forty miles in extent. — This surely 
W'as ample recompense for the support of oiiv own interests in India. 

« The alliance between us and the nabob continued uniutevrupted for 
many years — indeed it never ceased. In the war with llyder Ali, in 
1769 , when that prince dictated a })cace at the gates of Madras, the 
nabob’s forces joined ours; and it is well known in India, that llyder 
was in a great measure induced to invjifle the Carnatic from resentment 
at the unnatural frici)d.sliip subsisting heivveen a Mussulman govennnenf 
j and the British. In subsequent Avars, tin* .same alliariee, the same eer- 
!, diality, subsisted between us. In the year 1 7H6, we jiersuadcd the nabob 
I to disband his army, and to commute his military services for a siih.sidy. 
This was the I'onndaticm of the tv(;aly ol‘ 1787, whi<h vyas a subsidiary 
treaty. In the year 1792, Lord Cornwallis, iinding that the payment 
stipulated for by tlie treaty of 1787, was beyond the iin^nis of tlu' nabol) 
to pay, without a grievous ojipressioti of liis subjects, lediieed the 
amount, but obtained security for the regular a**' ment of the sum 
stipulated by this last treaty. The policy, as avx . sis justice of this 
measure, wsis soon evident — from that time to our a.ssumpiiuii of the 
governraent, the kists wen' psiid reguliAriy ; indeed the psiymciits wore 
almost sill made within a few dsiys of tlie time in which they were due, 
and quite up to the (>eriod of the assuinptiou of the country by us. In 
1796 , the nabob \\'allah Jah, or as be lias been ollierwisi; called, 
Mahomed Ali, died at an advanced age, and the declared and reeog- 
\ nized friend and ally of the Bfitish govermuent; — He is so described 
in all the tretities executed with him — he is so recognized in the treaty 
of Palis in 176.3 ; — he was so treated by the great Lord Chatham, in 
V his letter to liim ; and even by a still gieater authority, by the sovereign 
of these realms. At his death, his son, Omdut nl Omrah, sueeeedec 
him; and frqm the moment of liia ascending the musnud to his death, 
the same alliance, the same ffiendsbip, the same treaties subsisted 
Trufe^it is, that at different periods attempts had been made to modify 
the tr^ity of 1792, but firmly resisted by the tlien nabob. Lord Ma- 
cartnljf had attempted it,; so hud Lord Hobart; the East India Company 
wished it; but their servants w'cre expressly forbidden to use any vio' 
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lence to obtain it, or any other arguments than those of persuasion 
entreaty. In this they were seconded by the opinion of ihat virtuotiV. 
man, the late Lord Cornwallis, who, impressed with the advantages 
which some partial modification of the treaty w'ould give to the ('om-,; 
pany’s general afi’airs, yet thought it dishonourable' to the British cha^; 
racter to use the shadow of violence to obtain them, much more tos,; 
violate a solemn treaty for tlie purpose. Tlu' papers on your table wilb 
fully prove this statement. This treaty, therelbrc, nnaltercd, unniodiY^ 
iicd, in the state in which it was executed hy Lord Cornwallis, in its' 
basis guaranteeing the rights of sovereignty of the then nabob, Maho-^ 
med Ali, his son, Oindut nl Oinrah, and “ his heirs and successors/* 
remiiined obligatory on tlie I'iast India Company at the death of Omdnt, 
ul Omrah in IHOI. l.et ns tlien see how the Company (or more pro«! 
perly the government) got rid of this solemn act of their ow'n — tliisl 
treaty, so mutually advantagoems as it appeared, -so strictly adhered tcj) 
on all sides; by wduit means, or under what pretence, the seal wa» 
violently torn from it by us, its sovereign deposed, and his territoriiell 
seized ! I’crhaps, Sir, the best mode of enabling us to form an opiiiioHt! 
on this case, will be by a ]dain detail of the transactioiui's taken freu^, 
the papers so long before tlie house ; and to whieli gentlemen, if they 
doubt my cejrrectness, may refer. If the liouse will honour me with its 
attention, I am confident that the mere statement of tiic facts, as taken 
from the documents on your table, will eonvinoo all wlm hear me, that 
a more foul and wicked deed lu'ver the annals of mankind. . ^ 

Sir, 1 have before stated to the house tliat on the accession of Om^uk. 
ul Omrah, In' sueeeeder! nalur:dl\ to ali the rights of his ancestor, atiA 
to all the advantages and obligations of the treaty of 179'-; and that^ 
to tlie moment oi his death he faillifidly discharged the payment of the 
lusts due by that treaty. W hen this prince was on hisdcath-bed—»r 
surrounded by his relatives and nobles — afiliele'd with a malady ibaC 
threatened .s])eedy dis>olutioii, and eonseepiciitly oeeiipied in preparing 
for another world, tind in his arrangements to quit this —environed by^' 
the affectionate sorrow of his fiunily and frieml.s, to whom Ik' was giving^; 
his lust mournful directions; — at such a moment, smd muler such oil-*; 
ciimstancrs, w'as it thought not unbecoming British honour and feeling’ 

. to violate tlie repose of the <lying, ;md, under the base pretext of pi^ 
icciing the palace from tumult, to eornmeiiee the first scope of this jbpl 
tragedy, hy che introduction of a military force into the interior of th^ 
dying nionarrh’s palace ! On tlu'jth of .Inly, tSOl, Cojonel APNtal 
received orders to proceed with a body of tro<ips to lake possession o1 
the palace of Chepauk. On the troojis arriving at the outer gat^ 
Alajor Crant comnumieHted to the nabob tln ir arrival, wit’n the prt'fexi 
of their being sent. On this information, the unhappy monarch sprang 
from his bed of sickness, and jirostrating himself on the ground, elufig 
round the knees of Major Orant, implornig him, by the ancient friend,, 
ship which had so uninterruptedly suhsisttid between the Engli.sh g(| 
verninent and himself, not to suffer his dying moments to be interrupted 
by this unfeeling outrage, or liis subjects to witness this sad and l^ 
insult to their monarch, and degradation of his consequence in th^ 
eyes. Colonel M‘Neil not seeing that any advantage was to be gain^ 
by the occupation of the interior, ventured lo disobey the orders of thei 
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i^vernment, niicl slationcd tlie troops so as only to siirround the palace, 
ffi this state things rnniahn’d till the 1,5th, tvheu Ouichit ul Oinrari died, 
^hd to all appearance (for the approach of the troops was aeeoimted for 
1^ a concern of the Company for the peace and security of the nabob’s 
Spvcnunent), in friendship with the Coin[jany. ’ At no period of our 
^hneetion witli Hindustart, wore the interests of Oreat Britain less 
^dangert'd, lici- intlucuce more powerful, her apprehensions less alive 
^ danger, than at this moment. There was nothing to excite fear, or 
pven to jnstify precautioti, tnncli less violence ; yet scarcely was the 
pabol) dead, bt'fore two cold-blooded commissioners entered tlie aj>art- 
^ent of grief, and torr—from the porfonuance of blial duties, from 
!^e sacred indulgence of heart-felt sorrow for a dceeased parent — the 
®eiv to his virtues aud his throne, to answer countless interrogatories, 
&>d to bear rhe memory of his revered father aud granrllather polluted 
^tth the name of traitora to the East India Company — traitors, Sir, 
power their friend and ally, and who occupied seareely a of 
phd which they owed not to the houaty and gratitude of these sovc- 

Sir, to ror.cetve the extent oi this outrage, ot this uniiallow<'d 
M^ofaiuitiou )1 that dece ncy, which e^en the rude, imeivilizcd sa\ai 
’IjlfBms sacred t<j\\ar{!s tlu' remmns of the dead, in a country where 
j^rejudiees and eiisloins, as in India, form }>art of th(> business of life, 
must have liv('d in tiuit country ; hut i have been informed by 
Itfiose best a('cpiaiiited v\ ith the customs ami habits of its unlives, that 
file human mind can seareciv eoneeive tlie exteait of saereci veneration 


jsVfld hallowed gri('l' which j)resides at the funeral conch of the princes and 
i'ia6hl<N of the East. One inslanee will sutHce: that for forty tiays after 
the death of a near relative, no business whatever is done. If there ever 
was an oeeasion uhen this custom might be allowed, even by European 
If.stidioiism'ss, to havi' its full opi’ration, it must be oit this, where an 
(kmiable youth was mourning the loss of au indulgent and beloved parent. 
"But the errand of violence am! rapine, on which tiioso agents were sent, 
di.sdaituul ilic we-iKness of filial duties; their message brooked no delay. 
The prince (then sroeieigii of the (’arnatie) was oidercd to attend the, 
l^iihifixh eommin-doiiri's. 'I'o save hjmsedf (as he aflorwards describes it) 
i^iid his deceased parent fuun pollutions he could not boar to think of, he 
obeyed the unfeeling mtnulate. The will of the deeeasetl was first 
YCguired by the eommissioners, and delivered to them: in it the prince 
iytus iipp’diJUti Hucecssor to the musnud. When the commissioners 
ijifere sati!>.rio<f of (hi.;, they began to open the ])urport of their embassy : 
||5fh an affected coueern for tlie situation of the prince, they informed 
and the regents appointed by his father’s will, that his dominions 
kydre forfeited to tlu' Company by the treason of bis father aiul grand- 
tfatiicr, in having inaintamod a eorrespondenee w'illi the late Tippoo 
lijultaiin, hostile to the British initu'csts. In vain did the prince and 
'#gt‘nts remonstrate against this foul imputation on tlie character and 
good faith of their parent atid soven^jgn ; in vain did the dejected prince 
itaife the imil’orm tenor of his father’s oonduer, the long and well-tried 
fHcftdship that uniformly subsisted between the English and the nabobs, 
,ihd the principles and feelings of friendly attachment to the British 
iation in which his father had educated him from his earliest infancy. 
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All tlicse imd oilier iirgumeuts weie advuuced to shew tlic impossibilitjl 
of siic)i a charge iiaviug any real foundation : but the errand of the cottt- 
inissioncrs was not toi InvebUgate, but to eouviet; not to hear 11® 
<lefence of the aceiised, but to pass sentence on their innocent succcssorfi 
The prince was soon infortned, that the proofs of guilt were decisigfo 
tlie punishnieut settled ; that he must either deset'iul Irom lii-s cleviite^l 
rank, and mix with the hulk of his own suhjt'ets, or stihscrile W 
'conditions the most hiiiniliating and !)ase, atid winch would stam^ 
with ignominy the memory and reveri'd names of Ids ancestors — nq 
other, Sir, than the eompiete .surrc'ndcr of tlie whole (’aiiiatie to tha 
East India ('ompaiiy, retaining the nominal sovereignty, and consentj^ 
ing t<) be a jietisioiu r on tiie bounty of the Coinjiany. Tins first co^^ 
.ference w;ui prolracteil to a late hour, and tht* pnnee was at last sutTcr€|l 
to retire. At a subsctiuom meeting of the eominissioners, the rege^ 
pfoposi'tl, in his name, a modifTeatiou of the treaty of 17 <jg ; to pisra 
as security for tlu; payment of the kists, the mortgaged territories la 
tlie haiid.s of the Company; in fine, to do etery thing; consistently wiw 
Jiis honour and dignity to manifest Ids regard and frieiKChip fur tlie 
Hritisih iiiition. This and esery other expedient \\a-< r<j(jetwl, and absoi' 
lute, itneondiliou.il suhunssioii to the will and mandate of tlie Coiife 


puny itisisled upon. Other tneelitigs took place, two of them in tW 
tent of Colonel M'lSeil, Lord Clive being juesetit, and here cveiry 
engine of intimidation and p.i'Miasion were alternately piacti.sed on tliti 
young man. I'roojier.n, with their diawn sworiL, paraded in front of this 
tent. He was inlnrincd l,>y Mr. .i'itzgerald that rcsisianci'was vain J 
that the go\entoK-g<neial, ihe eomi of <!irirtor.s, and tlu'Ih’ilish go- 
vermneat, were deti rmioed to eany this measiiie into eileet, Thcfie 
arguments, coupled with promise,., of evlerior advantages from the 
jrienfl.ship of the (.'-ompany, on the ndiid <d’ a yuung prim e scarcely 
s<-vciileeii years ol' ago, weiv ve.ty likely to shake his livst and. tuilurai 
impressions; and, if we are to believe the statement of the eointnissiou- 
<.Ts, they for a moment staggered Ids first viiiuoiis and honourable rcso" 
liitions; hut relleelion soon restored ids lorxiHide ami honour, and at 
the next meeting with Lord (dive, Ali ilusselu informed him, that hi« 
mind was fixed and delerminetl ratluT to endure any ealamity, than 
consent to allix tld.s deadly slam on the memory of diis ancestors. 

'Was again asked If he w'as aware of the eo^seipienees of his rt‘solutioJl:.j 
that, from the pinnacle of huinau gri'atness, he would be jirecijiitutea 
into the abyss of w'orldly misery ; and, on replying in the ulhrnuilivg, 
he was told, that his lot, in fiitiifo, would he that of a .subject only 
lie theti look l<-:ivc of his oppre.ssors (as tlu' commissioners themselves 
represent it) “ w ith a smile of iuiernal eoin|)laeenev and pet haps atio- 
tligr was added of jttb* contempt Ibr this speidmeii ol' British justtee and 
Immanity in India, Sir, one should have imagTned that this dignified 
jind firm conduct in an Eastern prince, would have ensured to him thy' 
friendship, and W'ould ha^’e excited the intmes., even of tliosc emjiloyed 
in this cruel mission ; that at least they would ha\e paused before they 
completed the work of injustice, and Jearrlt from the gretif fbunlaiti 
liead, from the contriver ami mover of this wrelehed policy, vvhethe|i 
there was no retreat,' no compromise whii'li British t^'ianny coufa 
admit. But no, JSir. The noble lord, (Earl Powis) VYhosc'cnaracter 
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for humanity amongst liis English circle of friends has always stood 
fair, aclinowletlged no emotion of sympathy, no feeling of compas¬ 
sion for this in fared prince; he came as the agent of an inhuman 
^vernment, and one symptom of feeling displayed by him would have 
;lieen a libel on his instructors. After having, therefore, observed, that 
he had done eiiough for the national faitii, and tlie duties of Immanity, 
(Oh ! prostituted names!) he dismissed this miserable, but high-minded, 
Prince, with the unworthy threat, “ that he would repent his coiKluct.” 
The threat. Sir, was not long in executing; injustice and tyranny 
found .00 quick and ready agents. Determined to strip him of ins 
dominions, the task was not difficult. Appearances, however, were to 
be preserved. A nominal sovereign w'as to be raised to the musnud in 
the room of the rightful heir. The two next in succession by the Mu-* 
'homedan law, Syf iil Mulck, and Hussuin ul Mulck, were passed over; 
perhaps their dispositions were not favourable to the intended usurpa- 
The bituation of Azceui ul Dowdah (the late Ameer’s son), im- 
Atierscd in prison (as is the sad custom of the East towards those princes 
not in succession), presented the C’ominissiouers with the means of car- 
• Tying this nefurious project into execution ; from him it was impossible 
to suppose any opposition to their plan ; he liad no pretensions to the 
musnud, and thovefore could not be supposed to dispute the terms on 
which he was to receive bis elevation. On their first application to him 
was too much iVightened to fiermit them to develope their plan ; he 
was appreiieusivo they were t'oming to assassinate him, and it was with 
.difficulty he could bo assured of his safety. Subsequent interviews,- 
how'cver, soon informed him of the honours that were prepared for him, 
and the terms on whieli he \va^ to receive them ; of course the condi- 


' tious were not objected to, and the very acceptance of the terms raised 
this nnedueated young mtin (a prisoner almost from his earliest infancy), 

' in the eyes ol’ his disiuten'sled patrons, to tiie lieighth of mental capa- ' 
city, and to tiu: credit of displaying (ovsiderable talents” for goverri- 
mfcnt. This discovery was natural, as the criterion for Uilent was the 
gu'ater or loss suhservicney to their demands ; and it is not surprising, 
ihcrelbre, that in a few interviews they found him the perfect mode) of 
a sovereign and a statesman. On the 2fith he was presented in form 
to Lord Clive; on the 28th he was installed on the musnud. But 
this day, in at! epimtries, hut particularly in the East, a day of festivity 
and splendid jo^i W'as nsliered in with the form, indeeil, of gralillation 
and pomj>, but w?fehe heart of sorro^v and raisciy. Instead of nobles 
vying w ith each otucr in the heartfelt obeisance of duty and love to 
tlici^Acw monflrch^*'W'hilst none but the hired and venal slaves of the 
Britfib government, or the most despicable of the natives could be 
found‘Wattend the ceremony, only one of the nobles eonldbe prevailed 
on by menaces or entreaties, to do homage to the usurper, by attending 
the installation; and that noble (a just rew'ard for hisapostacy) has 
hekn since an outcast from all parties. But the feelings of the nobles 
or people of the Carnatic fomied ,no part of the consideration of the 
British ge femment. Tlie country was to be obtained—no matter how.^ 
But this Ms not 3 ret enough ; the treaty of 1792 still remained, if not 
in force," existence; by that the Veal heir and successor of Omdut 
nlOmrah lips guaranteed in his succession. A new treaty, therefore, 
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'orgiveness ;, jh^ had darcil to diBobcy the »iandnip of that governnu'nf; 
lfioffent’enev«fr to be forgiven, for him, therefore, tyiauny was to 
its .shafts, antf opj)ressiou all its deadly weaixuin'. VV'd) it, Sir, 
he,Credited, will it not, -to those who. have not read the papers, rather 
appear os, the ctfusioaiof an heated and disordered imagination, when I 
state to the house, thsit this amiable prince, tiu' most aeeoiuplisbcd and 
most iterateofhft.agqAmJ country,, whose patiiotism and lilial alVeetiou, 
had induced him ratJb^to «icril^*e a Woue, than basely transier hi- 
subjects, or even suffer utt immcrited stain on the memory of hi;, anees- 
tors, was deliberately placed by^iUe British governmcsit, togeibor witli 
l^s wife and fairiily,. with every thing dear and valuable to him m lhi^ 
lUe, the poTer and of the tmrper of^ hk throne; that his very 

Sj^sistence,. the actuarmeans of life, were made hy tlu m to depend oh* 
thb lipd and wHlVof his patural pan the luihian mind eoneei\e 

a refinement pf cmplty' ti^ccdih^ 'this f even in tlic pUu'e of ('on- 
ffaeih'ent, in'the nrode of eluting ,this ..tyTammits lit-t, vindieii\t;ness 
foupd a power^l ^rillai-y,' 'Ihe yen-y jialwe in wbieh he had hem ed.i- 
Slated, where^ip tpe lifetmie of hjsmiirent,he Imd resideffwiih his wife’ 
jtod ftimily, winch had bcea ^ueathed U) .him as his jirivaie lig tcv, 
and whirdr had;hcen;tlceidMid!the'c^^ of Mr. JUiton, a^tnortgagec-Id’ 
|he lute,,BabppS|, to be the.exclusive private property of lii.-, aueesims, 
and^ as such> Subject to,the rigltit.,of the mortgagee—this palaee, Sh, 
Pms chc^en for thp place’imprison and the. asm per of hi.-, 
throne putdn pa^ession of ,^is property and person at tliesame time, 
and not one, friend,.one iic({muntance, pefjnitted to enter bis aparum ui, 
without the pemusriiEm of; Azc(5rn itl llowlah. Ji retpiiros no groat foo'- 
aighf to 'predict thgmpe; of tlih measure; he must Will read iu tin- 
jlfistpry of royai^captavi^'i.''uotdo pcix^divp bow bhori, in these eases, is 
^ie,dmance between th| prison and the griivc;, 'Hio md.appy prinee 
ijtt^ fiilly aware oS. the f^te wd’ticli awaited iiiinajui in that f( liinu- luo- 
t^t, on thctdhl<»i,,to thc ii©yereign and . to tin; heir apparent oi ilie-i: 
kingdotpa* against the manifold injuries he had snstaiueef from ihe Ih i- 
t^lh^veriMncntm.ladijii be parhetlcully dwells, in tW "spirit of pio- 
W.this last aggravated act of oppression and injustiee. I lucd 
hot d^ttys ,hc) endeavour to tmprt',‘'S yen with the. boivors of tht‘ siuia- 
afion to,which I fed myself reduced.. ‘Vpii have hn| to picture to your¬ 
selves bdghtb of human gj-andeuV, aud ibe sad and miserable reve rse 
df it, the highest and loyvcst of which hunutnky is capable; hot even 
rive meanest solycct oi ^tiKr very w'orst go,vcrmntMit po.Wsitcs a bWsin.”' 
■yvhidi my fortune,and fate forbidlHe Jpyvns, the ^ratifying , sensation 
iiimsehj'tofc urn the society of hi,s fclkhysV'whilst I, 
^.unii, as it wcrrvrin'tbc sum of thp people “of the Curnuiie, am deli- 
^red info the hands (if.,an'e^i{‘^iy,, \vhg.bi,i« but one act ,to execute to 

Alas! Sir, too., hitalUl iMViphotic.wg'rc these fears. 
^foif ,.tW;| 50 yernmcut at home eoiihl sefidotd’thdr ordem to take tliis 
Vnhappy prince under tlie protection of tlie.gpycnmient (for this justice 
■must be jJonc to tulministrution of Mr.. Addingtonh.;Wd out of tin; 
liand%^ Azeem .u! Dowiah, ibis Lmha]tpy\prince wW no ,longer tlie 
objec?4«^.,»arai!y cornmise'ration. 'I’iic Inttd- eup of misery, filled to 
•tbc-.hri'mV'at hist Werllowed, and “ rau ovn^ into ettTnity,” liis <;rtat 
anti digni^ed liiiiid, unfitted, to eueoimim- tyniimy ,aud violence oi' 
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Riuisli Indian Ju<;ru*c, sunk under the accumulated injuries 
j)a ,sed on him, and lus pme spirit, vtcaiy of it? earthly abode, fled, 
lioin its pcrsc( ntoii, to tlioM* legions of eternal bliss, where, atthefeai' 
ot Ills CiiMioi, he IS seeking ictribution for his wroogs. God grant’ 
the\'may not be M'.ited on llritain, lor the deUnfjUency of her sonsAtJ. 
Jinlia ’ ' 

And non, Sir, let im for a moment pause, ask the house, thef 
t otmliy, and < ven the tiiends and supporters of the then government iit 
India, vvlKtlui the annals of a Noio or CaBgula, aye. Sir, even of the 
modi in !(', fuinish on<“ instance pf a ttansactwMi moictyrannous, 
jnoj<' dn hoiKal, iiioie keenly outraging every feeling of a Jhriiish mind, 
ihan this u!n( h I ha\e so faintly stated to the house j in Whk'h I have 
noi on'\ t \<iei,t‘iatcd noiliing, hut, it I ain penlutted Id have a eottl** 
'Mitt' e to itiM tigate the palticqlatst of'the treatmaii tljik heroic prints 
H J pledue m\scif to the h*Us^ hJf (frbve a far, veitytkl';i 

nioH* ainKioiis lhan 'l have lepr^scnted it, 1 have. Sir, a motion titf 
‘'ulimit l<»i tins purpose. And is it rcallyi Sir, the conduct ttf u Britiilli 
'■joM nniunt in any quarti^ of the worid, that I am compelled to desi^' 
nate v\.ih teims so oppiobriotts ^ with a cbaractOr sO opfiosite to the 
"jimt and jiraciice, not only of our government and constitution, but of 
<Mi\ Enulislnniin Hon, Sir, are we to account for fhi’s wonderful 
and ^.id « hange of the British character ? ' 1 well bftmember, that great; 
t.it('.Muui, Ml. ]> ik(, with that energy of expression, and that 8ul>» 
Jinu floipjemi* uliuh so pecullflily distinguished him, decribmg the 
< liatige of Bjuish character in India, cordd no otherwise account for it, 
than by supposing ‘‘ that those who vlsj-ted India were utlbaptistcd nk 
CIOS',!!!" thi line, und left all thcir Christian virtue.? behind tliein.” At 
Ir.i t, 11 .ijuaais that some oi oiii govciUors, if fehcj’ topk their Virtues witSi 
iliein, so m c,ot ndol tlieuiaitei their landing lOt India. Sir, I have read, m 
a bonk jniiiiisJud by a Swedish tiaveller, an acctiunt of a tree called thd 
Itolioii-I pa,,, tlic. vapour Of which deslro.sed the facidtics of all who 
caiiK within its leach. 1 am veiy approlieUbjlv'e that there is some such 
lue ii(, >r ilif* stut of onr government in the i^ast, which destroys tl^ 
noldf Jaeultjrs of tlie mind, those virUiOus and honourable feidittg^* 
that spiiit of jilhlnathropy and Justice, which charttoteriises Buglishmiprii. 
Ill Kuiope. To wbati'vei cause it Ittay bO altllbutcd, Ccilaiu ills. Hot 
one tiviit of the f.ni>lidv clmiactei is to be found in this uefhrknus 
lianvintion. 

I lenumbcr. Sir, when I moved foi die re-printing these paper*!, I 
wav av| (d u hoUu i 1 imuiit to ehaigceiihct Lord Wellesley or bora CIrve 
w nil the specifu eiimeof the nntrdej vi 4b Htiwin. To that que^rioa, 
I aiivw( 1 now as L did then — That ol'ilie specific crime which the If#' 
<,ilL niurdti, and wliicli implies iutentioii, 1 never did; hut 1 hesitate 
not to clutrgc iliem with being m a great measure thtffume cf ln<i deatU 
— first, by their ojvpiesSive conduct towards him ja despoiling him 
lus dominions; ancl secondly, by placing hitn m the pewef of tftftv 
usurper of liis throne. That he dipd not a natural deat|i,‘ T firiTl?#’ 
believe, by the'evidence of Di.Andeison —I’he disoid'T htfd htd» 
attended vVith bloody stools, wbieh lasted twenty-five days, as f Und^ 
stood, no uneomiiion symptom of pobotf. But I do not eluirgC ev^‘ 
Ariem «1 Uowltih uiiU tlie murder df hbprisoner, not b«eti«s(‘ I doubt, 
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it* but l»em«e I have no proofe of it. .Bjit i'’ tUote one individual who 
Jisw #ead flte&e papers, the most partial and # 9 wing friend oi those wiio 
ireStBlicaici,bateau hesitate to coiidcmu this ilhjudgcd nnd im-on- 
Ifea'teeondhCt (mm ^he least of it) m the goveniuient ot liidui.* 
l!Hd^itreqaheaay g^t^m)wledj|p of human naturfe, to {kiwivo the 
danger whieh the ptmqe must bo e\iH»sed, if placed under 
IS poivCT and cMwonl ^f Aaepnt «1 Dowlahi' and the stiotig, vny 
atrfting interm whpt mi&jnsnrpgjrmast feel in the d<*iuh of im rapine? 
ir'isimpossiVjiehlSdi fte Hl0f|t We wished and sought it. 11 they had 
even consulted the human pa-.'^ions, the munortai 

ghftkedheatei .he told flmm — 

* It cniild not be 

Tl)*t wsiin ia pi mce’i! Min , 

. litK 4slWttl*0(*id'«W6h«l« Hn 1 k)Ut» 

OTiin^etbreaib ot ro-t. 
wepue siMrf^'4 with aattnnilj liaadi 
MttAt be «Wlwi*.iVoasly Birtntiin’d as got, 

libthM nUiiftis «p# a ^pitery i^e * 

|^^,Dkc of no vlld W4 to fceep Idita dpi ” 

Byery id saw the danger, Mr. Addington and the govtrn- 
srhnt hed^it:,»nd5f thotwpnohlcloidssaw it not, the} tiilui shut 
dielr ctes/or lost far njompnt their t^^onimon mtt Herts. iSo, Su, 
they md seeapd feelit]; they occasioned it, and th<}'Klused to uiiudy 
t. Application arter applipption W'as made to them on the suliu rt hv 
he prince, die refeeulS; and all the captives of tlicfamilv, m.d* aiui 
emaie, « d r^drefes J hut the inclosed insult ot i< loiing tlum 

to the usurper^ hy viho§i tlmyjjad been iiiflieted. At last, ljov\c-\u, 
they were tnld^ « diat ttdglit leave the palaei If they elu.si 'In 
excess of benevolence tliey wcrcpeimitted lo be waiuuKis Iroin 
wkt home, which was their own a»d sole pfo]>erty, and sti.ingus in a 
ladd subject to die sway ot their ancestors i yet not ev< ii tin. |»t<)t( i non 
of the tiompany from want and inault was prodtered tin m! 1 Ins boon 

W liWrty, steeped ns it was ih jpotW clogged witb u 

condition whicli ijcndcred ti!m acOOptance of it iroposdble —Mf// nuwta 
ttwre to ftmam in the pnlace, Att^eet io the tmt mtd t^i!^ qf miiipei 
ibu sut^ condition^ duy refused the woft/ehoon; they spumed the 
inanll o^ereAthem, andpyelomsd to dr;^ on a miserable captivity. But, 

, I have he^n hcloro in this house, that the piince Ah Hn‘->eHi 
apj^not H { that imprisonment^,hy<no mean', a term suitable to 

is Situation; that however he aaWt suffer a temporaiy lesuaiut, he 
r to go vvliere Im ohose; add that at one time he was absent 

< for ^'vend weeks fiom the palat’C, and only returned theiea slioit time 
f hefore his death/’ Sir, I shall lie g^ad to honr,froiu tiiese lion, members 
'• tirliat their Easto dcfiiptionof impris<nM#fti' i'’ 5 ‘'ud whether 1 am not 
,|ii ii^pplying dm term in tliis case# when T suite to the house, 
tW fromintf tisuipatipn of Axeem ul jpowlah to the death ol An Hus- 
f mti, MhMtm prince wsis never pp^’initted (except on the teims just 
mendlpisitid, and that a very short tim® hcfoie lus dtath) to go without 
Hhe preCittet^ of the palace of Chepauk; that centmel^ placed 
•'ttrotend the walls to pieveHifhis getting out; mul that he was by those 
means wholly deprived of thefc cxcicise nnd muiiscments to whitii he Imd 
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been accmtomed. It is vefy true thaf he ah#ht sbme weeks,! 
from the palace, but from his bwh apartili^Bts ; andl will St^te to tiw? 

• house the nature and oansc of it: — Aftet experiencing yuihous iporti^j 
cations and insults from the usui^^er i«nd hi^ aunidins, sust^mitigr- 
daily robl)erics and extortions, he liMimed that '^tem m Iplo^ah p}W| 
' ject^ the talving by force from him,' the seal, ’^d sOfhe^i^f 
.sf his late father, Onidut i<l (hursdi, on wMclihe s^t.a C 

feeling mipd will give him credit fso*is to the poi|^io»*of .vipleac^'fl 
he escaped over the wall which sepmdtfed ihe apartaifyats of ^ womei^^ 
, from his own, where he knew l^steri^cpstoms pt^vctit Qreah frpHjt?! 
following him, an<l there he renmioed till wijhiii h .siidift timcj of lisf “ 
" death. 1 think this is an anstv^ to that part of the defcosCe. 

1 will now, Sir, tiike leave tW.i^t pd^iM pnltri of my sab|cc|^;<; 
and would to God the I shah;h(MSt^m.td, were such as to 
sole ns for tliose we have jtHtt f'fhat aa^ glnd^thchajcholy a$, 

has been the picture of w'oe I have it co^ld hhite been re«>* 

doled less disgusting to rmoas whicM 

have been assigned to justify tl^ 'lict,'; if; hflfweviei,' the act, its^' 
presents all the horrid IcatuK^ of tyranny a^d «mpr^skn]i^ pf cnidi^ 
and injustice, the pretexts hy which*it is *de£bKl<p, are'.' stih rppre 
graceful to the Britisli chathetef, — they strip the act j^tself' Qf tlrose^ 
bold and daring qualities, , which diferklc and ^hfoaa(iitie'’ijiind, and in, 
some measure diminish the atrocity'of the aiClj b;bt here every thing ii|^ 
low, mean, and pitiful; hHW subterfuge aiiid'chusinery. >A sovercigte^ 
•is despoiled of’his dominions, ou'chttf^ and phetepce^ —not against;' 
hiimetf, but agaimt his deceased iBtec«s?u>¥j, vtjiicn, If fidj^ suhstantiat^u; 
would not have convicted of’thd"rndGiini^ crime n« inhntiph^ 
towanh tinfriendlti conduct against the Britrah ififereSts,: the jnos^ aban-! 
donetl and uotpnous crimhi^ cp^4 mm'lniye ,snff^ 
iiishmcnt on such evidence* for what,f« the Widei^^^ A cdrfefipomleiiiiS 
Avhieii took place inany yejifs‘Rinho'^'hetwfm jwhoiu? not. bet’^cfc 
Wallah J«ah and Tippoq Sidt^n; ndr bctwcen Omdiit nl Omrah‘Mif! 
Tippoo; but between the. ainbafesaddra of Tip]»oo and their maRtpr,’’’ 
stating conversations whidk passed between turn, Wallah Jah,. und;^ 
Oindiit ul (^rah! How. is such evidence made to affect die nahoba 
By what forced consiruction does it hpplv to them ? Will the tigh.t 
honourable ahd learned baronet opt^site j( Sir John Anstruiber) s^i,, 
he would have convicted any critnihiirt on such evidence in bis> court 
Bengal f V\'ou|d he even have stiffered iytb be read ? The right horitA 
gentleman may smile, but will lie,iiri;^^er iri thdafHrmaliyc ? I chall^gq 
him to do so. ' '' . ■ '•! 

If, however, I can shtiphbri jjmiencfe Iq ’go Uirough the disgusting 
scene, I wdll stale te thtj^otfse the ^’"^^lei/f these conteraptlble substi¬ 
tutes for evidence. 1 will exandne hi^ider this mass of itnpbteut proof; 
and let us see whether, if d(>{it^ of thfjir Ic.^ p^cefioh's,-they prqte^ 
any fiiihg criminal, or appivachtng to H, agamW'titty h^^ly, savaagainst; 
the British government in India’j^^bgtJ- ii;^eed, fer tlie use it. has inadf* 
,of them, Wili be consigned to etennd di^^re attd infamy. , 

The ffist of th^e criminal letters tl^iffoin Gholuiiin Ali Khan 
Reza Khan, 'PppOo’s amhassadbrs^U^ending on the young princesj^aip’ 
wm hostaggj with Lord Oornwaflfe-> to thci.' ihaster. It states a c<^ 
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Vei’^almn behveen tbom and old Wallak Jali, in tlie presence of the 
in which the old nabob is inade to sa}', on the ambassadors’ 
^■bitesenting him with a gold niohur, in their master’s name, “ May Uod 
to*tg preserveTippbo Siiltann, who is the pillar of the re ligion ol‘ Ma- 
’ homeit ”! , WaJ?: this criminfd 'I observe the geutlemeii on tl>e other 
side, by their ge.stufes, seem to sayyes. VVintt! \^cre wishes, dressf'd 
,.jIt, the hyperl,K)ic of linstem language, to bo considered us ernnmalf 
•Who was Tippoo, to whom he wished prospcirity ? An ('.tieniy of the 
■'British government hi Indhi? No such thing: he was at the lime a 
friend, and in glMance .with,: the C'ompany ; and such a frii nd as had 
been recommended hy the British government, by Lord Cornwallis lum- 
, self, to the attention of the nabob; and we actnally find, that at imothci- 
ilstcrvieiv, about tliree days aftbrvrards, the parliculars of which are 
dptailed 'by th6 same ambassadbirsjAhey write to Tippoo thus: “ On the 
’ 24tli 'Jitckee, Walhth Jab, Omdht' ul Omrah, and Hussein Nawaii/ 
Khan, the younger son of \¥allah-tab, Lord Cornwallis, and (u neral 
Meadow'S came tb Visit the princes. His highness took oi-.easion ti^ 
observe, that;we considered bim to have bi?en an enemy j whereas, Ik’ 
deekred in the piVsencc of Coil, that he was not, and is not; that, on 
the contrary, he was friend and well-wisher ; that he bud oppo'^ed tlu: 
hroueh Iretwecn vefutmajt'sty and th6 three allied states to sueli a degree, 
that ex ery one flecidcd in his own ntirid, that inwardly yotir luajr ^iy and 
his high'ncss were one; aiiB he. dcjired m to mk Lord Cornwallis mul 
•fjeinonl Meadows .(whe^^werr present) ich'nther he said true or not." 
Now, Sir, let me lysk the most credulous, if it, was possible that a e<in-' 
versat.ioji so open, and to which refer«*nCc is made to the Britisli govern- 
.menf, then {ucsent by its representatives, could have any thing erimina! 
in it ? x\nd yet this cvplicit declaration, made thus 0 ]K'rjly, is not le.^s 
liable to treasonable infereuce than any part pf the c curious (h^mmimts, 
ojl which the charge (d' iretisoii is iouiided. The truth is this, that 
govenmwnt hatl long since recommended to the nabob to cultivate the 
friendshii* of the ■Mysore king. ' It was a puinl made by the Aladias 
govci'iiment, many v<'ars before this; and the nabob, after much una¬ 
vailing reststaiu;c, eoneeded to their wishes. Lord Cornwallis, alter 
his treaty witii Tippoo, believing, perhaps, that it would be the means 
of more firmly r.^ai»lishing the gootl nuderstanding Itotwocn the English 
and Tipjioo, in that spirit of peace which uhvays directed the conduct 
. of this amiable iiobk'tnan, recoininendcd Wuliuh .hih to cultivate bis 
fneudship, and to treat the young princes of Mysore with attention. 
It was in coiUjiliance with tlu se wkhes tluit the old nabob paid them 
these \lsiis and tho'-e compliments, .which ,have so aiarmed the British 
govenuneiit. But , to proceed, Sitr, to thg second paper, which is also 
an I'xiract. Thi^. is au aclcnowlcdgement, by the same ambassadors^ of 
j gf'idnn covco‘ to a s^ip oJ-\^/aiJer, on which toere written 
tnio of the ^lUth ^hiekee f and alter this, the writers inform his 

Mysorean majesiy, xS'oii they viKhrslatnl his instructiom, and will art 
up to jihem vdien occasion iwm//-ca'’ , Well, Sir, wliat has poor Wallah 
.lab to do with this ? Why has it bbcn introduced as a charge against 
him, that artlliassridhrs n'c'eive instructions from their court, and pro- 

• ^de No. 1, and fifirdiw Extract, 
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Riisf* io oIk v tliojri ? But it aia}' bt said, those were jaotcomuiou insirut'-^;^ 
lions, lor they ])r()diice a seeoud letter iVotrl.ambassadors, protuisin^'*"-^ 
Btricry ; tbr No.b is .in luzee Iroiu the sau^e-arAbassadors to Tippoo, 
wliieli arc ibe important words, “ i<)«r majmit^ zee will not dhu^e , 
the mret io anij one. liejage of the world! zic confer ilte concealmeui of 
, ihe commafuh and sccretji of our siiperiOi's in the light a jelmom dutiff* 

\ Iiavc no doubt the iusinu-tions weio deemetl .iitiportapi; by I’ipposo 
perhaps they were so - but is there tlie slig|iteBt proof tipit drey were 
ever eoirnnunieated to the riabob, or even .llpit.he was;Concerned jtr;ti' 
them.'* Not one tittle. As well may yon ray,, that if Uic;rigbt Uoii.‘| 
'st^civtary sends instnictions to aif aiiibassadoral a friendly court, enj(n%^ 
.iug seercev, U)at tins very injunction is an hostiie measure to ilte tuuri!^^ 
There he resides, and niu.st mean treachery fpwards it, Rut then 1 shal\;. 
])erhaps be told, that, if it proves m^thing by itself, it epuhnns otiietf;,';!* 
more strong pi oofs of the nabob’s treason, and tltat the next doemneotf 


another iurerview, six days al’ter the former, id .which the pld nabo||j,;,' 
then turneil of eight} years of age, with those amiable .feelings, his cha©,; 
raei>Ttsti(', tool: the young Ininces on !ps knees for 'two hours, and, in 
tile siiiiplieity and goiuluess of an ancient patriuiX^A, in\uked bies&iugf 
on tlmn and ihrir parent; assured the aiubassadbrii that he ctmsklered-.. 
'j’ippoo as a pillar oi' the Mussulnnui iailli, apd th.at he daily oifered up, 
pra; eis for him, and made his subjects do the feme." /I’hc next day ri; 
ap]the visit was retunk'd, fin'd ft, bejug the fepst of tfie Kedoo /oho,-;? 
(ibe feast of* the eaiiiel), fhc nabob,' ijous, and sirdars, all came ^u|. 
to meet the ambassadors, and the jujince's were again taken on Ins kwec|,|^ 
and the sann- blev-jiags and, compliments passcdi.,aiKl lie is t'’pre.seut(id^ 
as ilie prinet' ihrutigh whom tliese ritvisds luia observances of the faidk 
■( .d'liding probably to the Bccd) yet remain.^’' The tunbassadurs llicn^ 
go on to ^titti', that the mibdh obseivcd to them (and this is, I tmdetV,:, 
aland, tiie ihreatened proof of treachery), “ that in his first coinersa- 
iion V.itii tlu m, us detailed in'No. I, lie spoke to them on the subject 
()1‘ e.-.tahlishing a friendship .and harmony lK;l>\\eu him and Ti]>poO,”‘ 
asking them, if they hud inliumtod it to him, and receivtri a favour-f 
able answer r” The.ambassaclorkreply that dky" have; and that Tip|>od" 
had itn.sweved mqst favourably,, not tidmittihg a doubt of cordiality apd, 
friendship subsisting beiwcon ,flie followers of Isiamisin ; and tluy, theai, 
relate ati expression of.l'ijipboN, ^‘pod preserve the nabob Wuiiah|Jahl' 
who is a prince, and one ol' the leaders of the faithful, .mid-a piliar of 
the j’aitli.” The jmhtchcsS'atuTnipdesty of the old mohareR Imre break 
out, and he'refuses this tldP.'W'lpcb’ghc liad before apiprbpr^ted to' 
Tippoo, exclainnng — ^i%tfi what riioo^,thyself to be,; leR the sn)* 
taint that he is the pillar of *thc fintR.'” Aitcr this struggle ,of eompli* 
inetit) the old nabob, resolving not to he ontdoue in cnnirtesy,, exclaims 
to tlie princes, Oli I mi' sous, if my Hfe and properiv can be of' any; 
service to you, God js witiiess' that 1 .V'iU hoi ifigim to y'-^n*” Ilcj 
then gave.olfdCTs to his gai‘dc‘mH* send* thildrin, daily, fruits and 
'flowers; and afteivtardR turning'to,the ain'iiaij^dojr^, assured them ol 
his regard,/telling tfieiii hdw;ai,txid«s he lird Reeij td'preswVc peat 
between their master and thg‘‘E^g!ish; aifd how mdcli he Uad iticiine 
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jife T^roojfs of tliei latter fiD>r his, in^iferenite* He eateTR aUo into the 
of his owa al&dirs at great Iciigtli, and conclinles tJie visit 
liitli presenting khelMli tsf . ^ointoroidery and jewels, to the pnnees 
^d ambassadors, as is tite owstom on feast days, and tlieii, after 
s^mling dancing gijds with -tlte princes, took i^ve of them. — The 
^i)assadfer» tbj^i commeht oft tlie general dis^sihott of the pedple 
W the Cari«iltic,'',siftd- luibnu Tippoo, that tvliefteveF the princes wenjt 
Vwi't, the natives stood thousands in the streets, and offered iip 
prayers for Tippob’s piiospcaity; and that, on festivals and Fridays, 
all the Mu^lulafts first prayed for his (TippoO^s) preservation. — 
Ifhft 6 ends idm veary' important extrdc-t, which is to shew the hosti¬ 
lity of rf»e,nal>ob to the Etiglisli. Will it, Sir, he <^edited, that «U 
this avowal of frimdship, ,so dangerous to Britisli interests; aH thiis 
tegard' fin' the happiness and prosjHjrity of Uppoo, so inconsistent with 
his alliance, and op. which the solemn cha^c of tremon is founded, 
passed in the preaence and heafiiig of a loyal and gallant English officer, 
.Major I^veton, w^^h die ^thdy of the princes ? and tor tlie truth 
of these assertions, wherci)i the nabob is made to avow tiic sincerity and 
extent of regard for the interests of Tippoo, he ajipcals to this officer, 
as he hud btifore done to Lord Coh“'’' nllis ? Is there, then, a possibility 
*ihat the haboli, ai; a time, and in such company, was meditating 
|)bfetility gdyemmenf ? i’he semblance of deceit, or con- 

of mt tq be hmd in any of these details; on the 

ijfjohtrary, all was Eastera complimeat, openly and nndisguisedly avowed. 
Tile religious complknents wete jmnilar to those we usually meet with 
between Mussulman priiK:e.s, who ^ds well as their subjects) wc know, 
hold in abhorrenee the voteries of aaotlim' faith. Indeed, we may ven- 
|tttre to admit, that it .was ptoliabk' tim preservation of die Mahometan 
■faith in llindustauv and the support mfich Tippoo could give it, were 
points of importance to the nabob ht that time of life, when bigotry 
takes no slight hold of the liuman miijfd, and id ® country where Islam- 
ism lia/l few supporters, and: many 1^1 was ibis a crime in a 

sovereign priiiCe? Even if the'dcfinifl^of treason could be applied to 
^4t«di a character, howv hy the mdst ctinstroction, does a particle 
hf it appear ip this ednthict of the ftfiboh ? Were his prayers for Tipppo 
treasonable? Tipjmo/tbdjiridftd and glly of Great Brilwn! If they were 
so, how came it ttidy; werefiot put a stop to ? for it plainly 

* appetirs thdtwere tittupju the mosques regularly, and 
even in die vctj' streets. jSh there is'^t a man in the house who will 
i'^eriously affix' ter any part \d^’>thi« . one guilty thought or expres¬ 

sion.— We are next favoured another exteact of a lettet frop 
r'l'ippoo himself Jo his ambassado^ i.^Mfhat does he direct his aittbassa* 
dors to do ? Nothing liihfe compliments and thanks 

.to tl^old nabob fur-the kffidnessjj^.lwid'^ew'n to lus (Tippoo’s) sons. 
No|Bhe word appears in it ho«£i^;jfD the British interests, or leading to 
lliCTRuotest suspicion tlmt the nabob was carrying on a clandestine, 
inuch less a ireasonabie-coiTespoiidenoe. Ihereis certainly a great deal 

^r.eMt-vL^cr ... 



is evid^ the nabqb is apillar of^tlijEf'Midiomedan religion, the elect 
of the Ahniglity, a man ot dignity aflia worldly experience.” — Really, 
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Sir, ojie can hsirdly suminon patience to read throogh these unmeaiwtp 
documents. 

The next in order is the cypher, which I shall reserve for tlie 
considered by them the most important, and by myself the most ridlg 
colons, of all the pretences they have advanced for proof 0 ;f ^nilt. *-^; 
Nnmber 7 wc will theselore.next examine. This is a twnsIaUon oti^, 
fetter (the,first whole letter vve have yet had) from Gholanm Ali 
’ to Tippoo, without any date. It appears that, at this time, Ah Rbeza;^ 
left the Carnatic on a special mission to his master: we are not left ipf 
doubt what and from whence the proposition was, for the letter ihfoia^ 
' us that it was “ for the purpose of bringing to a favourable issue tfe 
propositions of Lord Connvallis, and the w'ell-wishcr of Marbrnl^ 
-( Wallah Jah).” 1 think, after reading this sentence, it would be 
waste of time to give one moment more to this document. No. 8 
full of nothing but unmeaning compliment, Nol 9 Is a translation ^ 
the copy of a tetter from Tippoo Sultaun to Qmdut’ul Omfah, the 
of the Carnatic, dated November, 179SI. Now, Sir, it is impossible 
■part of this copy must be a forgery, it, is addressed to Omdut ul 
rah as nabob of the Carnatic. Now, he was not nabob till l79«> j ai|i^ 
is it possible io believe that, in a country where forms and ccreuiScH 
nies almost constitute the business of life, such a prince as Tippoo: 
should address Onidut ul Omrah, who might never be the nabob of the 
Carnatic (if Wallah Jah so cliose), as the then nabob r The thing 
impossible ; it discredits the wbole.mass of these flimsy documents, 
.excues the suspicion that they mi^iit all have iK'ch forged; , 
this letter has not been fabricated; if it is a true ctipy of a letter realljE 
written ; it is as unmeaning and as trifling as tne others. No. iQf 
deserves more attention, because in this Gliolaum Ali Khan writes to 
Tippoo, that he (Gholaum) had received a message by Kharlir Nawtuj 
Khan from ihb nabob, giving Tippoo some infoimation and frienili^ 
adnee. U ithout waiting to examine the validity of such evidence* ,11 
will suppovse tlie message was actually sent by Wallah Jah toTippooi 
It was certainly most kind and friendly advice. , “ Take care ^says 
nabob) what you are about; you may not mean wrong, but your jfiB- 
quent communications with the Poonah government have c^^oited 
picions here ; and this, added to tlie withholding your kiste, and 
' refusal to releai^. the European prisoners, has alarmed even Lord Coi^ 
wallis. For God’s sake, if you wifi rash headlong on destruction, 
not break your word of hon^-with him; at any rate, perforpx ymd, 
engagements with him ; and if* .after he is gone, you choose to gdt 
imprudently, the blame will not fall upon him.” X should bc^lad to knpyf 
wliat there'is iu this advice incompatible with the nabob s friendship 
towards us ? I will put the, ,ij)?orst possitde, construction on It, namely,, 
that it was an advice to TippOiO,-to4emppri;se w ith us. Why, ^ir, with 
sueba. mi»d as Tippoo’s, perlrapsitliis a.great pbiect gained; if not 
to us, yet to himself. i)o we not know what the invariable consequent 
of a war between us and the sovereign of, the M}'iore ws>s ? the probahfc 
desolation and pluirder of his kingdom; — in any event, the t^ing ^ 
‘ his dominions from him for the thae. Was it, therefore, citlier unna¬ 
tural or unreasonable, that he should use every possible means, even of 
delaying such a,calamity.*’ This is tide pac st unfavourable view of the 
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itubject fot,tRe tiaboh. liui; I do not believe, if he did send tljie;ne&» 
>age, that be hud any other intention than to act as mediator bettveeir 
both cGTHitries, from personal regard to Lord Cornwallis *, and 1. 
fhihic theie is every reason to think that the advice vas given at the 
shgge^tionof the noble lord himself. No. 11 needs no other notice 
.^aii ihat it i^an account of an exhibition of fire-works, given to the 
. winces on occasion of a festival, and for which the governor of Madras 
lent his garfleni Here Omdut ul Ornrah is made to commence his 
career of compliment to Tippoo, as adulatory and absurd (to us) as his 
father’s. Nb. 12 contains some more advice from the nabob, said to be 
sent by the same Khadir Nawaz Klian. If this is a fabrication, it is 
<Miiririea on; if a real transaction, it is consistent with the former advice. 
PHe nabob here informs Tip[mo, that, if he looks for support from tUc< 
Prench, he will be deceived; that the English troops am going against 
Pondicherry, and that the place will be taken. He then expresses his 
ropes that the sultauli keeps in view all the ups and downs of the 
sime,” and states his motive for this advice to be friendship. Whac is 
•here in this hostile to Great Britain? Not one syllable that can bcuf 
iiwh an interpretation. No. l.O is an extract of a letter from the arabitt>' 
sadors to Tippoo, detailing a conversation beUveen Omdut ui Onuab 
irtd themselves, in the garden of the ambassadors, wherein, like hi- 
Father, he is made to repeat the old story of his regard for Tippot> as 
the defender or protector of the faith. The ambassadors then inform 
Tippoo, that they have, under suitable pleas, and a proper introduc¬ 
tion, prevailed on Omdut ul Omrah to lav' the foundation of it, and* 
that, please Ged, they would inform him (Tippoo) of the result. Now, 
Sir, 1 am very ready to allow, that something here is iniimatcd, which 
wickedness and design might construe into mysterious, and thercfoic, 
guilty intention ; but how will malice he disappointed, when it learns 
that this communication related solely to a projemed tna'uiage between 
the courts, which never took j>!acc, and the failme of which, Tippoo, 
imputing to the want of address or skill in his ambassadors, put*th(.m 

8 h into prison on their return to Scringapaiuin. In truth, tire nabob, 
Jfiib, wished not to oJl'ciid Tippoo ; and though, from the first, 
^Pl^jined not to consent to the alliance (never having forgotten nor 
the insult ofl'cred to his family by Ihder A'i, who, haviue: can- 


sister of the nabob’s, j>laccd her 
i^boaSsadors no reason to supnose lie won 


Jtw'ill be said 


in his harem), he gave the 
pposf lie would ultimately decline it. But 
Why this -eerccy ? why? is not the marriage mentioned ? 
why, at least, not hinted at: 1 will tell,the hon. geutlemen, who look 
with such meaning and enquiring loots,— Marriage is never mentioned 
in Hindustan, nor forms part of a eorfespondi'iiee. 'I'jte institution, 
and all that relates to it, is lield so sam'd and hallowed, that every 
thing regarding it is mentioned and deslgnaied under figurative expres¬ 
sions ; aflair — the business—trahsaetiou — are the terms used 
fi'e^ucntly to express it, as xte find here. Gau any explanation be mon 
■ttati.sfactory ? 1 ehallcnge its eonp'adiction. in N,o. 15 Tippoo seeiu!i 
to acknpwdedge the ieceipt of the last letter, as in this he desires furthei 
information, "w'hen thej/ rcct'i\e an_v. ' No. IG is the translation of r 
letter from "thg ambassadors to Tippoo, in which they give him ai: 
account of tboif having admiui.^lcivdmi obligation sent by Tippoo. U 
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thp ftcrrants of the sultatin in the Jaumeh niosrjue. Thisis avcrj i- 
ceremony, and Wallah JaH’s young .sons went to see the grand spec*^ ^ 
focle; near a thousand persons were assembled, and all the servants^. 
“ high and low,” belonging to the sircar, were ordered to attend, to 
put on their best clothes, and to butljc* themselves. Then AH Elicza, 
with the Cunzy of the city, the Khuttub (or preacher), Syed Mahomed. 

> man of great learnings joined the gaping throng. After prayers, Al|S 
Kheza asks the Cauzy, and other jier&ons of leanmig who were preseit|, ‘‘ 
to explain to the people present the contents of tlie Kotba, and 
punishment for breaking any of the liiws tvnluined in it. The Cauz^ 
n*plies, that the contents were, the com maud of God to wage holy wars;,, 
nni to take flight in the faro of an enemy; to form an union amonj^ 
The professors of fslamism, and oilier obligations of the faith; then ,4 
after {►'learned exposition of the duty <d servants, the engagement was 
made by each of tlie servants, that they never would be guilty of flight' 
from an tnoiny, of theft, of lying, of injuring, nor of any thing ttot 
b''!ong('d to treachery and ingratitude. Thus ended the ceremony; and* 

;• more innocent and loudalile one can .scuri'cly be conceived, nor the^ 
d’Uio'i of religion or looralitj more properly euforciid; and yet this, I, 
know, is si.if’d as one of the great charges against the nabob, and that 
It is evidonee of a religious union between tlie inonarchs, to wage reli-^ 
gious w'ar against the English. IStwer was so absurd a supposition. 
And here ii is remarkable, that neither AN'ullah Jah norOmdgt ul Omrah 
” ns present, which, if ilie meeting had btxn held for such a purpose# 
they would have been. Indeed, it has nn more to do with them than 
". oh any of u.s. TSo. 17 i> n line six^cimen of Indian poetry ; Omdut 
».( Gmrah is said to be the poet; it is suppo'>ed to be addressed to Ghcn 
nun Ali Khan. Thi> i* a most enrioiis document, written “ tti'M ti 
yenni, upon huff a i/teef of post papier, roHIt nn envelope of English paper 
rh(' transkeor lu s chosen to ‘•ay it i^ Oiudiit ul Omrah’s waiting. This 
could haw been easily provctl; but it has not been attempted. But jt 
i- iinpo^-siMe it sljoulfl have been &i nt to any one. What! a note writteit 
ith “ a pened,” euelosing a nie.ssage to the sultann, and a couplet to 
be n'peaiod to him — the thing is wliolly iinj»ofesiblc. I w’ill venture to 
'•ly, no such departure from the ceremony o! Eastern manners evertoolf: 
place. But it is quite unnatural; for tin- j»oi‘try, if excellent, is very 
inuo^’ent, 1 shall therefore waste no more time on it. No. 18 and 19’ 
introduce two new cliaractcrs IMahomed Ghjaus, and Mahomed Ghor 
Khan, nv'w ambas.sadors, who, on the ilisgiuec of the old ones (as it is 
if.ctnorHlly bdievecl, from their failure in aecomplishing the projected 

\ tarnag'e> joe sent by I’ippoo to ctmdole with Ointlut ul Omrah on the 
s.< of his father, VVallah Jah. When I observe, that Major Grant, 
the town-major, and the governor ol' Afadras, introduced these ambas- 
.'•adors to the nabob, it is unnecessary to add niueh more: they had two 
interviews; the nabob sent, them clothes and pro\iaions, and a genes'* 
roUvS stniggle took place on the occasjoa; nothing moie pu' jt'd, and 
away went the ambassadors, with the uUud presents .md coiupliinent®. 

‘ 1 cannot discover what occasioned these two letters to be inttoducod ; 
as little can one imagine what imporlauce is attached to the two which 
remain; one written by the mwb, Ouulnt ul Oinrab (asit is saui)! 
under the name of OhoJaum Hussain to Glioiauni Ali .Khsm, and tire 
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by Khader Nawaz Khan» to the same. The latter, of oour^e, aiii|i 
Jhl^vo utOtluQg to do W'ltb the nabob, bat it is a tnere letter of ftfiendly 
‘^shes ^ the old ajnbas^ador. l%e same answer, however, as to ahy 
^4^reit|Ce*of improper understanding betvveen the nabob and Tipped, 
app^ to both; and I think it will not be an unsatisfactory one, 

t hen i mfosin the house, that at this very period, Jm»dary, 1797, af^ ' 
po^rpspondenoe and too good understanding dliarged to exist beta'ped* 
Ao$e two mOnarchs, neither the nabob, nor Kadir Nawaz Khan, knew 
Obolamn AU Khan, to whom they w'eie addfeasing th&se letter^, 
■^tts in disgrace and confinement at Seringapotain; and that Tippoo,, 
i^pecting that Gholaum Ah Khan had, in his embassy, betrayed his 
llintjferests, intercepted these letters written 10 Gholamn, having previ- 
f^sly i nstriicted hianew am bassadors to conceal thecircu instance; and tiii s 
iWill awount tor their being found in the palace at Seringapatam. 1 
think it is impossible, to give a more complete refutation to the whole of 
.this pretended conspiracy, than this statement of the conduct of *^rippoo 
I tdwaids the nabobs; a conduct so wholly unlike the confidence neces¬ 
sary for eo-operation, that it is undoubted evidence of the direct con- 
, Irary. And now, bir, let me ask the house, w'lictber they can di&cern, 

1 in any of those letters, one symptom of treasonable coriespondence, 
feature of criminal intercourse ? Professions, indeed, there are, of 
^Jivility ; olFeis, indeed, of friendship; compliments on the attachment 
Tippoo to the Mahomedan faith; but is there treason in this ? 

,a,re told by those very persons w'ho wrote the account (for let the house 
’ jidways bear in mind that these are narrations by I’lppoo’s ambassadois, 
who, of course, would model their language and intormation as world 
best please their master), tliat K tvas unmeaning compliment, and 
tiiereiwas no sincerity in it.*' What then becomes, even of this new 
species of U'eason, which consists in tiuisAes? 

But I shall be told, that 1 have forgotten the cypher — that 1 have 
purposely passed ovci this dreadful engine of treason, this unan,weiable 
(proof of hostility to British interests. I can assure thoae who think 
60, that they are much mistaken. I would not rob ihe house of ihe 
amusement which the examination of this curious document w ill afioid 


them. Andfirst, I will ask tin* right hnn. secretary for foreign afiairs, w'he- 
ther he I'emembeis an mstaiKc of a cypher, for the purpose of concert-, 
•tiig hoslile measure',, rosimhhng this ( and if not for this purpose, there 
is nothing criminal aitaclied to it. Where are the symbols or charac-r 
tefs of treason in it ? One man lis dle#ignar^ by the name of The 
T'riend of Mankind; oqotlier by Thb^'i&iininguished in Fuendship; a 
thiid by The Protector of the Taiih j hnd ft fourth by that of nothing, 
pi non-euiity! Well, Sir, these hiiyd hhKpstile memiing in them. But 
' then, there arc tw'o fatal words that nothing dse than War and, 

'^^de&trucljon: theio aic the Words, ** I milst 

''itokftovvledge, Sir, that both nmy'he hostilely employed* hnt by 

whom!' by poor Wallah Jah f orniii successor, Omdut td Olnrah ?' Alas* 
Bir, Biitissh art and perfidy had n^t'lefk them a single tiboper to mount 
die saihlk, m to gird on the sioyatitilW: %itb the exception of tliese 
‘terrific Characters, fihere was not a Sytttl^mr choraCh^' Which could, by 
thcllf^Torced construction, hxij thing bc&tile; hut it is an 

e^^^fliaifldibary circumstance, that the l^i&tor of piece df 
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inecliQ^m, wbtcib was to deluge the Carnatic with blood, audio 
the English goyernmeut to its centre, candidly ^lonfesses, that it is 
quently very difficult to make out which k the cypher and whidh <m 
key! But it will be said, perhaps, that thecypnei baa been tkctaa^'j 
in use: that many of the words have beCn used i« colTeSposKlence.s 
True, Sir, they have, or at least similar ones; hut w^ words f 
^of hostility to Qreat Britain i any of military or political conceili 
co-operation? N© such thing; not tlie sembknue of it, Thcworp, 
have been mere formal ceremonies of appellation -r* “ m 

Mankind,^ “ Pillm the jE'hit/t,” —these are tlie only ones I ctmcd&< 
' lect; but even these ei^act words it niay be obi^rved are nut to be fouiid 
in the cypher: but if they were, tliey mean nothing but compHtaeu^,. 
And this actually presehts a mucii belter key to the cj pber, than 
other which interest or guilt has annexed to it. I understand it is 
at all uncommon for princes and nobles to assume, titles of benevolence 
and philanthropy, and to think themselves hoi^red by such appelllih 
tions ; which are again changed when the fancy or Ingenuity of t|^ 
uutei can suggest a moie honourable one. 1 have had tlie iiumerCins 
title«i ivssumed by Wallah Jah and Omdut ul Oraraii (and which we 
at the head of all the treaties and state papers), translated to me, 
most of them designate some moral quality. The nobles in the corTSs* 
deuce of their masters aflccft tlie same consequence, tiiough in a mord 
limited degree*; and when they are-written to, or spoken of, it is oftess 
under thC'r asaumed titles. Tins viill tlicrefoi’c account for the 
thi'’ cypher, if it was ever used. But a JU the gentlemen who pin iliek 
faith of the guilt of these pi inccs on this pre^nous doettmeot, giverd? 
one single proof of its having been used for hostile, or even suspicion^ 
purposes ? In vain will they say, “ this is not Ukcly, for the partita 
would rake care to destroy such docomenis/' Why then have iwytl^ 
destroyed the ty pher ? \vliy then did they not destroy ihcwe treasonably 
leticis? It is pretty plain ah\ they did not—they knew and felt 
they meant nothing; tliat tlic e^.ce^eof pohik’al crair and, villainy akijiy 
could torture them into agy proofs of guilt, or even suspicion of 
wcithy motives. But, Sir, 1 might even, lor the sake oi' argumetif^ 
allow that this cypher aftbrded presumption of guilt; that it justified 
the suspicions wmdi, after two yean luveUigafiunt they have fixed onife 
yet, how 18 it made to aftect the nabobs? Vi'hy, it is said, it ynw 
written by Omdut ul Oinrub, and said to be gneu by him to Ehadi^i 
Nawas Khan, who gives it t© All iiUcsici Khan, Pn his deptwinre foi 
Seringapatam. ■— Who ptoyes fhk ? No one. In fact, he^wlio reedw 
it knows net from whom be got it; and docs not even pretend that 1 
1 was from Omdat hi Omralt, igtt from some one of Wallah fall’s miais- 
tm. But I have beeA, ti^ tliat|$istjn Omdut ul Qmrah’s band 
writing, and at the hcMaomuf the fW cypher is a symbol dc&igaattn| 
" the hand-w^itiwg of .Qa^ut ul Omi'uhf ” but how does *diis provi 
that he either ybrote thd cypher or the But that which damns 
possible inferpse of lt« Wag the of Omdut ul Omridi, or of anj 

^ person by his or Walliffi fah^ d|reetiohs| Is, dmt the British ^vem 
’ ’meut, havi^in their possession^^or thek tgintronl, the inmiKteli 
of the nabob, at ^e time,^j^4 t|te alphas*adora have up 

dared to exmhae those wWoottW idve-^ rgosklwisitive proof, if suel 
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Jii’lteii 


WAS the (CAse ; and in any event j?ould have proved the hand-writing of 
'^mdut nl Omrah. But .this, Sir» was not the wish of the British go* 
vemment j thedeveldpement of the truth they feared^ they there 
syas no guilt j the, more obscure the case, the better it would answer 
dbeir purpose of stihstitutmg suspicion for proofs this was what they 
ji^iintea, 'ahll'ia it they succeeded, .!Wili any man dooht tliat such was 
object, when 1 am enabled to refer my hearers to the information 
,or't'he commissioners, that the translator commenced writing the evi- 
4^ce in the Persian language, but that he soon, changed it for the 
‘Ei^lish, “ thecvidencenottakmgtbe turn vyliich they (the commissioners) 
.expected”! But, Sir, I will not consume another moment on this 

f And key-stone of their case, this curious and unique state paper, which 
think deserves, equally with the treaty, a place in the archives of the 
l;Bi‘itish Museum ! ' , , „ 

Ifaving gone,through the yrhole of the written evidence in support 
df the cliarge against the nabob; and let it be remembered that the 
Vreatcr part are only extiacts of letters; 1 will ask every man ir the 
'bo.tise, whether they can lav their hands on their hearts, and say they 
';|»elieve the alleged treachery of the nabobs. But, Sir, when i refer 
l^ptlemen to the oral evidence in . support of it, there cannot ho two 
^ptnioits, not only as to the guilt of the nabobs, in the house, but as 
$o the belief of it in those who iabrieatcd the charge. What will the 
think of the prostituted character of Biitish justice in India, 
I inform them, (and refer io the papers on the tabic i’or thc 
90ls ), of the manner in which this eSuraination was conducted.— 
ie two witnesses were Ali Iihe 2 a Khan and Gholaum Ali Khan, the 
■vyriters of the letters we have been c.\amining. Tiny were at that timr 
pensioners on tUe bounty of the English government, and that govern¬ 
ment thought it not dishonourable to remind them of their dc}>endcni 
of to threaten them with the loss of its favor and protection ii 

t answers to the questions put to them were not correspondent wit! 
i^vs and expectaiiohs of British govr'rnment. In the course 
evidence, particularly in that of Gholaum Ali Khan, we find thi' 
|not an idle threat: when his replies suited the purpose of convic- 
all was right, no objection was made; but when they had the 
^jCetiiOtest tendency to exculpation, or even to expljiin doubtful circum¬ 
stances, the witness was stopped, w'as seriously admonished of thi 
perilous situation in which he stootl, and of the probability that h< 
would lose the protection of the British government. More than onw 
lie was dismissed, and ordered to weigh well,; wof his evidence, not tin 
Truth of his dopoeitions, but the siUiutiori h^ was placing himself in, i 
h(* spoke nnwelcoihe trdths! Yet^li tlieisc menaces, from a power t< 
whom these wlatesscs owed, not opiy pfptectiop, but the very mean 
of subsistence, could n o extdft;pne,contradiction to their testimony 
y/ldicy again'mid again declared* that the whole correspondence was men 
imnteaning compliment; jfhat tbe,“ business or affair ” mentioned, wn 
d profx.siuoh of marriage^ tyhie}i,*not succeeding, they had fallen unde 
file displeasure of their jiafetci; that ,..there was. no conspiracy agains 
the British gp?,ermneut-; on the contrMy:^ there vyjas, not even a gooi 
midi 1 landing br.iwecsi the moiunehs; all was hollow, insincere profes 
sion. Tlii'!, Sir, would not answer thc.purposc,of the British govei'n 


I 
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itient. In rain did they alternately mfenace snl s<>othe their witne 5 >se^.^-, 
nothing ttiore could bci obtained. ’ What tfaW was to be done r hd^;; 
were they to supply this defect of proof?’ pne aliould have tboughL f 
that as the cypher whs the most material evidence on which they relied,^ 
us alicctiiig Onidut ul Omrah, ihey would have examined Khadar ^^awa'^. 
Khan, who was said to have received it from Orodut ul Omrah, and • 
^iven it to Ghoiauin Ali Khan ; he would have proved or disproved th» ; 
material lact; would have explained the use for which this cypher 
meant, and that to wliich it was applied. ]So, Sir, him they dared nofc; 
examine; they know he would have told them the truih, and proved-, 
the innocence of the transaction ; he would have disproved that it .wa?. 
the hand-writing 4)f Omdut ul Omrah; nay, there were an hundred 
"persons w'hu could have disproved'thi^. Why, Sir, did they apt 
mine this moonsliee of Tippoo’s, ^ho is said to have endorsfed the:, 
receipt of the other doeumenl, supposed to have^cdme from Omdut td,; 
Omrah? lie would have explained how it came to him, from \vbp^>j^^ 
.'ind for what purpose. J^o, Sir, this was not consistent with their plapi' 
'•il they could not jnove jiositive guilt in the accused, they were to infet'^ 
jierjury in their witnesses. Whut! discredit their own witnesses: and,' 
w'unesbcs so tutored, so prepared fur their purpose?' Yes, Sir, thts? 
vyas the course tliey deemed it prudent to follow;. 1o Ah Eheza .Khatij," 
w’ho hud somewhat bettrr answered their purpose, they imputed merely, 
inconsistency, but gave him! the credit of good intentions; but G.hn 7 ,, 
lauin Ali Khan they accused of absolute, dhect penury, of wilful, pb^tii-; 
unite perseverance in falsehood. I'or the honour of British Justice,.^ 
me ask the right hon, baronet opjwsite to me f Sir John Ansiruthcr) il:| 
he would have permitted a proceeding so disgraceful to have passed jljii, 
hii court, w hilst he presided over the judicial proceedings ip Indi!^ ? 
1 will not dijihonour him by the question as applied to the court 
in which he presided, but does he really . believe that tbgre is to ■ foe 
found any inferior court, prfdessirig to administer British justice 
in India, where Such a coudtn l towards witnesses wbviid h^vo beea 
for an instant endured? (Here Sir John Anstruther vbks and called 
to order: he said it was very irregular in the hon, ba,f6net to mak|l 
such repeated allusions to him ; and he did not know vvligt right he bad 
to ask his opinion on the subject. ISir Thomas Tgrida maintained fot 
Was stric'tly in order ; and the speaker decided tbeie v.hs nothing irre* 
guiar in putting such questions in the course of argument.) Wgli, Sir 
if the right hon. gentleman fecl]s;hurf at the rclerence, 1 will,appeal tc 
any lawyer in the house, if a la the lowest caiii;t of this country 
would h.'ivij wiiuessed such treatinent of evitlem e, witfooiU the severcs! 
rebuke? Indeed, I may ask whethov, on documents like these,, su{». 
ported by free, unbiassed evidence, any |«dge would have convicted tn^< 
most abandoned culprit of the most trivial oflcnce? Vet,! Sir, upon in 
other than this, is a charge of trcusoii made out,, by winch a sovercigr 
is to be despoiled of his dominions, and Ins accusers and judges j)ut h 
possession of them. If, however, these contemptible charg:? could fo 
,,an instant be supposed to affect the character and interests of Omdu 
ul Omrah, how cancie they not to have bedn bronght forward in his life 
time? Wiil'the hcasc believe that these protended prooljs foavc bcci 
upwards of tw’o years in pos^ssiohof the liritish government in Indim 
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fotwatd dtttitig tka lilfe of Omdut ul <^rah, they 
beeti ifejfplaifted or diApkriised | hat on what principle, but that of 
ttOfet wieked' s&nd tyntunona inteai, were they reserved to greet his 
bie ijttiiiOofflit successor ? liet me ask tljese great legal casuists, 
can fexttkct even the scml^An^e dF guilt fiom such despicable 

S 6 r« f (taai of a ^It too wbibh is to cawy with it the extremity of 
e^ment) by wyit^storUon of ai^mbtit tliey affix aay part of u ott~ 
jgocbessof ? Hdv i$ he Smplicatedin tiWosactions of which he fmmed 
Ah they somy will not pretend it How then do they justify the 
det have comMutted, in stripping him of his dominions, in ‘ 
bun to jthednst, and of ha^mg ultimately prwipitated him to 
^<%ntii£nely grave! Sir, 1 should indeed have in vsuin sought for thft 
JBasoning cm wfe(eh tths attempt is founded, if 1 had not felt it my duty 
^ peruse the humerons publWl^ha with which the piess has lately 
JUjsemed on this subject, publtCsfeions as disgraceful to the authors 
tltfi they are injurious to the fame of their patron, in which the 
'^respectable authorities of I^ffehdorf, Grotius, Bomat, and even of the 
jh^mortal Locke, f Ahl little, Sir, did he dream that his authority could 
-ms/d been ao are adduced in suppoitof their monstrous 

propositions. Ihere L one wbidi stands pre-eminent in abuse of the 

f *‘*'nxaers of thfe nnbte mart|uis, honouring me with a notice, w hich, if 
iiuthor writes from necessity, excites my pity, if not, my contempt, 
dris noted publication tli« auih^onty of ’Bomat is quoted, to piove 
wihtat the damage dOne by the parent, the heir i>» bound to icpan 
fUgt'fbia is thejastificatkm deemed sufficient by the'authoi for this act 
‘ 1 # viotehce and bloodied**—“ damage done by the parent.” What 
4hmagc baa been done ? what injury has been sustained ? L there any 
atsteinpt to prove more than a conspiracy, an intent to do something, 
which mi^ht have led to injury or damage to the British mteiests. Prove 
^our loss, and we will then, on these principles, set about repairing the 
. thjury. And is this the defence which the indiscreet partisans of the 
lloble marquis think it prudent to advance ? Is it ** tm aimlio, defen* 
isris,'* that im cause is to be supported ? As well might they 
H^javc rested their defence on the fable or itie Wolf and the Lamb. The 
plinciples of justice aic not more glaringly violated in that memoraWc 
story; indeed, due must be struck with the exact resemblance of the' 
ca^s. The wdlf Aeaenses the lamb of troubling the w'atcr of the rivulet 
dt whith diey both drank; ** how can that be/' says tlic lamb, ** seeing 
ffiat the water runs ffiom you to ** Well then,” says the wolf, it 
h W.IS not yon, your father it 'H sddha time.” That could not 
be," «a> g the other, ** for my %ther before the time you men¬ 
tion.” “ Oh! but,” shys the ^ if It w^as not your 


sO atrocion**, so abborrettl' 
reitoaitwmipnnitffied by a Bi 


reason, of the 
the peace of T 
and that Bkma' 
of jjaper, in tl 


m the common Ik^gs.of humanity, to 
ffi legislattttn! Wn tmfe much, and with, 
lomqmrtoH bnt Ift atippoie^ that, after 
empenk^' 40 f Austria haa saddenly died^ 
i in ilm at Vienna', letters, or scraps 
g of Codnt Stahiemberg, the minister at 
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'■'ific coiivt of London, detailing the intentions Great Rntam 
neipec.t ta France, and advising a pacific and, cations conduct towaiTt^ 
wnaparfe, and tbis at a time when the cabinets of the .Thuilleriis 
Vvknna were at [leace, would he, with his latitude of ;^infeing aiid 
where his inleresl is cont^rned, have deeau^ tUiSjf ^ cotnplcjsljjr, 
. proved, sulliciom to have taken Austria from his jnnoc^t suwessor | 
'In wl»at terms would the noble marquis, and his present defend^a, 
‘designated such atrocity ? They would have described it as t]be,gci^4 
of injustice, of cruelty, and opprejssion. And yet the cai^ 
with all its accompanying circtimstani^s, is still more flagrant an^^tr^; 
'•clous. Let tts put a case, corning still nearer to ourselves:-rr-Supp^iiis, 
a minister of this country, having in his po?ses:don. what he 
jjproofs of treason against the parent of any one who hears me, 4tdttii^ 
wtut to bring those proofs till the death of the partait, and then inftrf 
his heir, that, if he will not give die Jung, hk master, four-fifths of hhs 
futhcrV pfiiritiiony, lie shall lie despoiled of the whole ; and, on theson'K 
rcfuhal eijJu.'r lo lirand his father’s name with infamy, or to surrendef 
-his ]);>irmiony, proceed to put his tlirents into execution,‘what wogld 
be the general feeling of the country against such a monster ? Can i^ 
be thought that such a minister would be permitted evm die formaliti^' 
of a trial, for an act so villainous r Would not the just indignation 
the jK'ople sacrifice' him to their resentment, before, he could obtain a 
‘rial r lie would be torn jiiece-mcal on his way to that tribunal, whose 
piitieiplc i, he had so giaringiy violated. Are, then, the feelings of Bri- 
oils lost or (Iciaiciicd by the distaucc at which the act is perpetrated ? 
*i)o iujusticc or cruelly lose their horror?, oi cease to excite our resept-, 
itiont, bc(‘ause the Atlantic intervenes ? We have lately given asplcndid 
and honoiiraldc prooi’ to the eontrary, l.e.t us not re-trace, Our footsteps, 
of iilood and inicpiity. Let the Britisli parliament declare .aloud, tiiat 
it will be coiisistciiliy just and humane; that in the utmost extremity, 
of thcglol»c, where the British mmie is heard, never shall it be coupled 
with oppression and injusitice ; that it will bring to condign pnnishi^went. 
all those, however high their rank or consequence, who shall Px^cisje 
that power, which is never meant to be entrusted to them but for tbq 
hajijiiiiess of those over whom they rule, either to purposes of ambition,, 
or of personal interest. - o, . 

.■ Long, Sir, as 1 um sensible I have detained the house, yet.tber^ are 
two points more which I must notitxj before 1 sit dbi^hi. Thu firS't relat^ 
'to the charge against the nabob, of the tuncaivs, or assjjgninents of ,die 
fternt cries mortgaged to die Company by the treaty - I 

i'haie heard this stated as ^ fojleiture of the benefits oL djia^tre^lyv 
Simpose it lyas — then the treaty was at an, end, and :^tles,igig^ 
citlicr have contracted a new engagement, or remaini^r^tbcftit 
But did we so consider,it ? Bid vyo'gattouiice such to be dpr iidsenUoD.? 
Bid wg not, to dig "very day of die dsttih pf Oi^nt «1 OmrsdiL remvi* 
'4he paympiit of initalirients apdfSr th|s tr^y ? Is it not fifien dmxp 

what was pur mm adviancetl g gtonuji 

,of forfeiture, .tud of tfe itf^y, or of our protecdon, bgt 

‘bf the territories ofjto dsi . .|s there any thing in tlial triply 
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aprovisi'pn.ju tlie.trciity winch remlcml 
^|rial wtoiiwtimcauvs were gnifiUsfl <ir nut; thr, if the kists .Were not 
t^k^uhiy |iaid,-,lA’“ dis,trict» were n,» be taken by us as mortgagee;.'., and 
;'.ive-Were itien to pay ourselves; Nay, ;in order to apprise the t»J 

'.,fh^e Carpaiieof the danger of- their jmrcliusing these tuucawis ae iw.l; 




jimsters that such ti'as the case; and tho Company-seift out uideis 
• to seiite the districts. This is*true; but it is no less so, that, inulinei' 
as they were, pirticularly so ns Lord ilol)a:’l was, iluy ue\cr did scizi 
them; this of itself was a. proof of tb'-‘ I'abchood. of the allegatit)n. Th« 
liahoH po?iti\cly denits it “ oh iAe^:^itk tind hbnow of u sovbviiyi." Tl)< 
regnlar patnueutof tlie’ kists for niftt' years,, proves it still htiiviiger; aru. 
the explanation of that, w'liich they mruied granting nssigmneni■. oi 
.. tnneaws, by the nabob , himself, seta the luatter wiioliy at rj.t. Ih 
informs us, lliat the rigid payment of the kisls, insisted on by tiv** i>n- 
. tlsb govertiincnt, would oceasionaliy be disappoinlcd, from thM.iylfd 
or inability of the collectorsiu sneh eas<‘, m order to ine.U :"(),,(! Uj 

S nents, Ire was obliged to borrow part of tin; kists, and 
ers an order on the collector for payment. Tins, I dnuio 
,,the real truth, and yet this was argued into an ,[a!mi^si,>ii that (i 
granti'd ttnieatys. iNan if he hud, I pronoimee iln:: >\e 01:1 >cites,< 
Upemed it a fbrhdture of the treaty.-“The other po'nt ivh le 
. Assertion, or nidrc proppriy the iusimiution, that tlw nabobs <d‘ Utfc 
'natle were not uidejK’urlcht sovereigns. Vv'imi do yon meai' 

,pendent sovereigns?' Do you mean tliat those oni\ uu iutieu™!'-!! 

S 'in,CCS, wiipcau treat oii terna^ of perfect e(j(i:ihiy with oilier sov( u-iga ■ 
'so,-what Were Austria, wluu ih'ii'ista, Na[jl(V, and oiiu r powers, v, ne' 
.ijidy treatetd with'Tranco, at. whose feet ihey w<.r( r t et wiio eon 
sidcred them, in the light of sovereigns', wiihwlumi m'ltre.i tmpu. e! 
n.r>,n’i;lprocal obligations r Rni, in this ease, if tlie (ieix udeney was oi 
either side, it tytis on 0/0.?. • From tlu- nabob did w'c receive llie jaglitr 
J have bel'orenmcntioned ; it was a fsef which euj<nncd iniliViary .icl■\lei'^ 
add ihierred snbjeetionin tbejmrty receiving it' for, however rije nans 
yhtlon wa's afterujed 'with something like demand,■ it was accepted h'y u 
iis a grunt. Trite, indeetl, !Sir, we had hituk* him dependent :>n as. in.- 
by itdJueiice and •artifice had persuaded him to dishaud liis annic.s, :iii 
tOj confide in Mt|Jor tWenep against onr mutual crK-mie.s. laitic did h 
imagine, that thft only real enemie.s l*cshould have to encounter would h 
idle perfidy ami sunbilion, of the British governmenpy that under tl. 
ungenerous pretext of depeiideimv (1; plea,w:i,iieh should iiave Insore! 
Jfim. the kindness and pro t eel ion of the iiritish government), they shoul 
idtsfkotl him of his territorics, and defiyUid hini of rights, t'tianmteed h- 
the most solemn tmd obligatory. • .But, -Luecd not, to a Briii" 
tl'duse/of. CpinmonSf waste,*on€ word more op thiA.pajrt of thfesuhjec 
will, thtw'. indst ilitsthiin ftn .■prgomc 3 jf''»p eonslsiont wit 
tbeTecliiipgs of liritoas.-- , , - : 
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I kno’-v wiil be "inarlt^, and ropliwl to many 61“ tliG^argnmcri^'S 
I |»resume„ will be advanced in justiiifationof ibis act, ^cntlo 
men, xrho only heard them Irom my <)p|>onents, would t-ousitler them 
a Hat'i^hietory aUKWcr to my charge.'. ’ , ■ . 

Sir, in the Kesohuions which'I shall fed it my duty to submit to thd 
iuyisr, I sinill merely observe, that the greater j)art contain a statement,, 
.c't historical facts, and (as 1 prestime) incoittrovcrtibic tnferett^r' 
hfocs'. :rv to enable us to form aii’ iinpartiiil judgment on tbeiehairgo jt" 
have aoiii’.fxd ; others contain a direct charge iiguiitst the persons nt thl^' 

1 I J * . I « It* Jl 4 _l 1*” i ^ i J If” ^ ’ 


.iiational \'icw to be ol much more "mportance,^ to consider whar rer^?; 
ivition British justice requires (or its outraged eharactev, and wnai, 
lintish intert'sts dt inaiisl lor ihdr fiiiture preservatipn in India. I.plcdge* 
invseif. iS,v. to the bouse, to nrove eVerv statemetit 1 have inade. Giire. 


!(is. I!' th(‘; refuse me the ebtumitiec, what will the publiCttthixih^' 
\\ )'! tlu y noi n.'iiui'iiiiy eoneliale, that they dread the-iavcstigatiou 
^ha- th<}- fciir the result r It U impossible that they should think other*- 

^ . ,'k 

lb OUT I sit dfjun.'let me ennjni'c the house, as they regard thd ns* 
f'on d honour a,iid faith ; k-t nio conjure ministers, .as'peculiarly t3i<" 
.^.oun'^iaus of the uat’onai eharnoicr; Ictine ultrcat every man who hcar^ 
nic, in the name of those samed principles of jnstioc, eternal, iraijifliH 
i -ii.’r-, u;’i\<rsui, the ,great and valued gift of Chid to man-4-'the f*uun4 
ti nct’ ids happim^s here ernl h<d-eafter,*!lo pause bcluxohe gives lh*s^ 
^o'.e f'oin person,d attaciimeut, or political conncctloh, not rashly to 
ovf idf a qiicsiion which iuvolvo* not only the honour and character^' 
hat :iu; future iuicrests of our govemmeut in India. It if, plaip thui 
t’u- native princes can have no atiaehim-nt to us ; they have escpericnce^ 
troiu tis nothing but tyranny, injustice, and oppression, if l{A, 06 l 5 ; 
ikirepeaus were to enter India, | am persuaded our empire there uo.uldl 
hv sladceu to its ccnliv,. . The maUrattas, the peishwah, tlm nizam, tW, 
Diiholi of Oude, every prince, who in lijs uiru lur^ been robbed by 'uA 
of jjjii’t of his territories, or whose indopi-ndcnec has been cutraged by 
our int< rfercuee,, uould, in such a ease, unite against us. Ouri is th^', 
gn'crunieut of the sword onlv, that muv be destifoytid bv th.Q sword?’ 

i V . .1 * _ • p . f • . -I tv' 1 I V\ A . . .i ? • 1. > 


only oneway to t«tab)ish OUjiP power in India on those bases which wilt 
'pve us real securiry. i>ct, ris dwthsfituti^Abr mjustioo aftd oppresslotit 
honour and moderation ^ let us strive ,to,witi the hearts, liot to .suhj,u-i' 
gate the. persons, of i^h.e’rra'live prlmiof;, let;«»,-teturn to the sysiuri 
juiivued imd' ijjcwloai^ by J^ord Cxjrn'v^ij;%'cven up to the mom,cut' 
vheii death robbed us oTljis vahiable son-ieCs; u system comprised in.a' 
vitry narrow compass ~ good fit. With such a sVs,U'm i'C 

may preserve India; wit,boat it, I aih satMi.gl wirfhall WsC iti. In au.; 
|qn(-- case, tiie British government v ill be A Musing to tte'hitfiytN'i th - 
•tlic other, a curse-. - ' « . '■' ■ 



^ CAli:NAtlG'’'«ESfrON. 

.'jVf.n I ^ ^ 

l&Qg&Tf bat'inove the folloMtig Reaoliutiottsf‘ 

** it i^ixears to this house, that Mahom^’Ali, odier- 
^^;''*!lri^.cil31e4 WaHah J(% n^j^h- of the Carnatic, was atiy’ of fh« 
;,^1East ItidiaCoffl^any, ^ad t^esf «t vicissitude of fottones, aitcndaut 
vj’4^ theiatr^actiott of the Blii^sh'power in India, adliemt to the. 
ctkise^ wheh it Wtas fefttfeh^'ed by the contending interest!^ 
ttrtttB of Frahee; that niMihr a just sense of the sernces so ren- 
'• 'llehed •by Mahoajed Ali, and 'With the especial view to prevent' all 
controversy with respect to the succession to that kingtfoini an ■ 
dn; right in the person of the nabob, Miilioinod' 
and inhfe heirs and successors-for ever, was procured in the 
S^jiteaiy concluded-at Pari* in the year 1763, and fomudly rccognisccd 
i';Vth^eini’ by the powers of Eftgl^hd and Fmntr. — That at various 
tHSmes since,' the Etist IndiaCooitiahy have entered into divers agrc(^- 
C. i^^^oents and tr^ties/. tintough tueir governments in India, with 
' imder%ediaruc1^ an^ title of nal>ob of Arcot, oi of 

*'^ .'^ite^€^Wra€dfe^ for the-4icpEess purpose, and with the avowed intent' 


179®, the: mt6¥ ^f^wliich purports to be a treaty executed oa 
Uttf East India Company, their heirs and stieelc^sors, and to 
%in^g as well on them as on hi«. highness the nabob ^ 
- Id^hhoxitied Ah, his eldest son Omrlut ul Omrah, and 

*Ut^ssors; that such ireaty of ITDti remained in force, \ 
':iobirgatOry oh die contracting parties, at the d(‘:iih o; 
£^d'. .MihoanM Aliy which happened in the your 171)6, who la 
il^ dealh'was sneceeded byhis said sou Omdut ul (jimrali. — Thai tie 
*i§^d (Ii^idtrt ubOmrah died in the month of July, IROl, nlihoui any 
'sdhjfafioa or mo'didcation of the said treaty having been made in hia * 
‘■iife.tilBoJt'v'-'' ■ ' ' 

It. appears to this house, that the said nabob Omdut ul 
<0^^inade a will, or lesfeunentary writing, by wbieh he appointed 
ius sda, prince Afi Hnssein .lab ul Ojnrah,-&c. bis heir and one- 
•.flos«rf in^die dominions of the Ca'rnatie. An instrument which Is 
. ndmittediby thie lirmsh government in India to have been compe- 
: tently eyoeuleci^-and in form, disporition, and principle, consonant' 
to the Mah^iedan law. Tljat by such wiJl' the said, prince Ali Hus- 
setn became, oh snece<^diug to the rights of hi^ ihther, a party to Ihe 
' treaty of 17^2, which exprt^sly included tlje heirs u-nd sm?pS5Scw» qf 
the smd Omdut ul Omrah) -«to4 ia tJherehf entitled £o 
fits, and hound to the whaiE!fy^ei|,:^ dll ter^; >iiLlii( of 

'such ^ ii-eaty. That ;the;.-shid'- 

gariou* of the said ~ ^ ^ 


tfae dorre- 

fi‘!\ S.*-'"':-' 


f. ** l%at 4t;. 








tviJl ef his feth€r, .tbe laite liabob, auf of tjie of 17 ^' 

vniqss he would previously consent to an igiunnimoua and disgrace^al; 
surrender of all his rights iif the territorial pos^'ssions of the Cs^atiM 
wia accept m lieu thereof an indefinite, sum as a bounty .or gratuity 
nom the Company ; and on the steady and dignified .refusal of tlte 
»aj;d prmce to accede to this unworthy and humiliating propositlhu.- 
ws suci^sion was set aade, and another and more distant htitneh of 
the mmtly oi Mahomed Alh nHinelyj Azeem til JDowlali, placed 
on the ihrone of the , Carnatic, bn his acceptance, of the al^ye 
graceful .and servile conditions. ., / 

. “ That it appem-R to this bouse, that the said Aiseem ul Dowlah was 
raised to the musnud of the Carnatic in the room of, and tlirbagh 
the disinherison; of, the lawful successor, prince Ali Husseia j that 
me inkslkie and tyranny of the act was not more disgracei’ul to the" 
British name and character,' than the unfounded pretexts bv which it 
IS attempted to be justifu>d, inasmuch as the prt?t.eiKlcd treason of the 
said nabobs, Mahomed Ali and Omdut ul Omruh, on wliich ^e tiA- 
sumption of the Carnatic was founded, altltowgh allegt?d to Imve hwm 
discovered two years preceding the death of the ktter prince, waj^i'' 
never brought forward during his Jife,( and cpijthfby no [lossibk con-* 
Btruction alfect the right of' the said Ali ilussein, the innocent and 
unofiendittg successor of the said nabob. Xhk hbUse^ therefore, i« 
of opinion, that the British powtu* in India, intfusted to the Mareiuis 
\\ eUcsley, has, in this instance, bwn employed by him wanionly 
and unjustly, to deprive the lawful heir ro the Carnatic of his uii. 
doubted rights, contrary to every principle of jmsiice and et^uiiy, .in 
violation of tl\e sacred faith of treaties, and to thedegradutloa of thd 
British liuinc and character in India. ■ ? 

. *• J hat it appears to tliis house, that tire person of the prince 
Hussein, tire rightful nabob of Arcot, was comniiited to the cusitKiy 
oi the said Azeem ul Dowlah, who liad, .through the undue exetmiie 
ol rlie power of the Company, usurped his dominionsthat the s^ 
prince Ali Hussein, notwithstanding the frequent remonstraiicea add 
representations made to the British govcrnmefti by himself and otters,’ 
of the faumiliathig and degrading state to which itc and his family 
were reduced by such confinement —notwithstaudtng his represea* 
farions of the immbent dait^rto his life, which hq atiticipateil frinii 
being placed in tlie power of his enemy, and. the usprjjiejr'of' nig thronTc, 
vras suffered to epntinue m eaqt^y until die ,6th 
_ when be died.. ■^'v^ 4 ' 5 :K vV.■ 

. Btiso3ved> 'i’niat.-pcdfey' ^*^^ tib® V^dj- 

the %£il»oter of hi, ladi% tte^eproach 

o_f the above 

non of pur ,^pire .ti*p!e>;.|5alls Wh|rh will con- 

Yiace the, »^ye,.,'^inceB/'lbqt -a, ica.eng^c? 

i&^a, wHh ;ttt charaeteriKe.,id^..]^riih^;“^gpv«^^ . 

sktepfcly wit^ ^***' implacdl^ 

enemy atroc^’es ,|urd de^mtism.tn .Earope.Vy 

_ the.-in. ’..it 4a 'p^Knalitvrly inciimbeati ^ 

■ tte of of -jEugiand, to. dptsi^ P'^cnly 

to ffie wat the Brili^"^ifii4tam«i)tinev^ did, n^r w.i^eownfe4 
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nance any act of oppression and injustice in its Indian government'. 
And us evidciicc ol‘ its simicrity^ this iionse resolves torrbwitli to 
appoint a <xiHuniittH* to iinjuirc into tiid bdorc-mentioucA act of the 
ussnmplion of the C^’uruatic—- th<j diegod motives tlmreof— lind inn* 
the partiedars of the treatment of the family of our late ally, the 
naHoh Mahomed Ali, and of tlie i>rinc<; AH Hussein, the lawful suc¬ 
cessor to the musmid of the Caraatie ; and that it be an instruction ’ 
to tbe'.said committee, to irKpiire into, and to report whether any 
mrd what repuruTion can, or ought to be made to the said family, for 
.the injuries diey have sustained by the usurpation of ti»e said Azeein 
111 Powkh; 'Und tliat iln-y may further repost their opinion by what' 
means the llritish character cmu f)e most tdlectually rescued from the 
oblotpiy and odium incurred iVom the ahovf^ eomluet of its servants,^ 
and ho’tvihe Eriiish interests in India may he best secured from injury 
thereby. 

i 

' The question upon the first Resolulion being pul from the ('hair, 

Mr. WALj.Aeli rose, and hegan by soviug—In offering myself to 
your attetition, Mr. Spealcer, for tiic jmrpose ol'olqeeting to tlie lleso- 
iutions proposed, and taking a vituv of the event to whieli they relat'', 
essentially differing f'rt^rn that slated by the bon. l)aroiK;t who lias just 
sat down, I may be permitted to express some degree of surprise, arising 
from the pt'riod at which this subject is tioW submitted to the eonsidc- 
•rtition of the house. If the transaetion in tpiestiou be of the nature 
described in the speech we have just tieard ; M'liio epithets of find and', 
atrocious, which have bceti repeatedly «j)pi»‘d to it, have been justly 
upplicil; if it does indeed, as vitally as it is .said to do, involve the laiili, 
the justice, and the eharaeier of the c '.umtry ; if it is not brought for¬ 
ward rather for the distinction of an individual, than as a necfs-.arv 
vintlication of the mitiontd honour; it surely malte.r of just nstonish- 
mentj that it, should not he till after tlie sixth year from the lime it was 
first brought under the notice of this house, — that it siiouid not he till 
after every documimt eluciduting it has been jiriuled and re-printed for 
the consideration of three sucei'ssiw parliaments, that we arc at length 
arrived at this iong-looked-fcr discm ' ion. 1 do not mean to accuse the 
hon. baronet; it is ohly for a comparatively sjjort part of that period lie 
has had a seat in,this house; ;ind i must do him the justiee to .say, that * 
i inec he has undertaken the business, 1 am not. aware of its having been 
I'delavcd a sjugichour on the ground of his personal convenience. But, 
if ih<‘re arc titOsd who ooncur in bk impression", who are prepared to 
manifest I'lmt concurrence by their votes (his night, and whojiave 
enjoyed opjiortunities which he hhs not possessed, of appealing to the 
judgment of parliament — H tvn] bfecome thoiq, nay, Sir, they mve it 
to.thcmsc’lvi's, to diis house, and td tboir country, to repel, if tlicy 
cgn, the charge of such atlerelictioii.of their public duty, as irresistibly 
residts from tlieir h:e 'mg endured, for ;-to long a pOrjod, a stain so foul 
to lUsghiCe the ,British naniep froyr having left the national fiiith and 
jwstlce, six long years, wounded, impeached, dishbnavircd,. and, as fiir 
.w dependcii (lb elfoii.s, wdiolly unrydfcsscd. 

],afe as' It is, it .hu'-t .still be a irwi-ttef of satisfactjohi, as well to the 
uiblt* lordagsiust whom the Rc.-olutions are ijriucballv.du'octad, us to 
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Sll wiro, either from j)ersoaal or public motive?, feel an interest In tlM#, ' 
subject of them, thut-tlie accusation is iinally before the house ; and 1',. 
trust tluit the decision of this night (not siich as anticipatal by the ^ 
bon.baronet, but one more consistent with sub>;tantial justice).tMll set 
lliis question at rest for ever ; that it will not be sutlertvl to continnc , 

K suspeiided over our , heads, or furnish, any longer, against the noblc^ ■ 
-lord and onr (xnmsels in Luha, a vehicle, for every species of libel and 
calmniiy, that ingenuity, disappointment, and revenge, cuu devtso or 
propagate. ■ 

. I’hat a measure of the deseriptiori of this now under bur consideration 
should not exeife clamour anrl l.ostility in lonie quarters, would have, 

’ Jbeen contrary to evruy rational prohability and eXpertaUtui. No rotiti’ 
’*\\ho knows what has been passing in that part of it'.dia for tlie la«t thirty 
Or fori V years — the eorruptions, the abuses, the iniquities, that have, 
jnevailed there, hut must liavc foreseen that a riieasure caletila'ed to 
eritdieafe those eorrujtrlon,-', to frustrate the hopes of avarice, to biigilt 
)or ever th(‘ harves!. of jdunder tmd (‘xtortion, would have to eticonnter 
a host of foes, and be assailf cl hv detraction in every form. Hut to imv 
Sir, and I trust eijualty to the house, sueli enmity is, in fact, its best 
lei-ommenduiion — it is a j-rooi' that it has elli'ctnally accomplished obO' 
of its most inqiorlic.tt oliji cts ; an object dear to the iut«‘rest.s of Uuina- 
liitv, and'tin-Inqipiucss <;i' niillious, In destroying a sy.siem the most. 
Liaeful that ever existed; to which imt your resources only, but the 
eouiurv itself, stud its inhabitants jn all tin ir gradations, were the victim?;' 

hitdi degraded tlie ])rln<'e; which iinjjovensiii'd tlu' imutliolder; which 
u[>presscd the ])easanr; which drove labour from tlie field, atid industi^ 
iioin the loom ; whic'h depopulated tlie provinces, mnl spivad de.soluli(>B. 
cud iciserv over the \.hole face (U the b nd. 

Hal, niiieh, .iSir, us hmuunits, much as pohey might hr intireucil in 
.he -■xiiiietion o/ s'leh a systmi, iiad tlay been the .grounds of the 
great measure adejtted, however eonviiiced f nugiU iiavo been of th<j 
soundness and the validity oi each of them, I will readily own 1 should.-: 
i!a\e thought the justilication they furnished iiteomplete and unsatis.^ 
factory, i uni loo well aware oi' the danger ot sueli alleged j(rineipies. 
of action, and the abuse to whu h ibey dneetiv tend : it is not on thcse’ 
yiounds tbnl a }»retr'iU'C of right io founded; it is on tlie violation of, 

I vc'iy tie of public faith, gratitiuk', and filendship; nu the (anUemplof 
(he most solemn uigagemenl,? and liinding tlutii-s of allianee, eouuectcd' 
r.ilh a syiupathetie coiiduet of nnetpiivocid liostiiiiy onllte part of the 
nabobs of the Carnatic, supported hv f.icts no man e;.u deny, esta¬ 
blished bv inferences no man can disjuite, that the rights we asserterl 
rest; and that this measure was euihraced hv tho.sc to whom the care of 
lilt.' British interests in the Ihist was delegated, and whose first duly it 
vU'is to maintain and jiroicet tliem. 

The speech of the hem. baronet, and tire-Ri'solutiony convey but a,. 
Very imperfect outline of the transacjtion bciVire us: from the dugmuthtg} 
von your table alone can .the real nature amt ibaraetev (rf it be coUecfvili 
lATfoni them it will-appear, that,, ovtmg ta thteperlldious auef hosti^ 
^' conductor the successive naboRs, Vfell..dt.tuh and Onuhu ttl 
'became the right, *tud wi^s coriscqtlgiUiy the duty, of tlie Rri^bh go* 
vernment to provide fur the security'of its iuiercs’tb, as cotuitcU'd witli 
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Carnatic; tlie intended exercise of this right having been evaded by 
the'death of the latter, and not acceded to on the part of his natural 
uiieir, Ali Hussein, the usual coarse of succession was changed, and 
another prince of the same family raised, by our povr^, to the tluone. 

The considerations arising out of his statement obviously divide them- 
ielvea into — the rights we possessed; the duty of exercising those ‘ 
rijghts, in the maimer and to the extent in which they w'Cre exercised I 
and, Jarily, the circumstances with which the exercise of them was 
attended. 

Before, however, I proceed to discuss the points I have adverted to/ 

I feel myself under the necessity of detaining you for a few moments, , 
lb r<ifer to the state and origin of our political connection wdth th^ 
nabobs of the Carnatic, because I ;uu desirous of correcting some 
impressions on that subject, which the hou, baronet’s speech at:eracd 
calculuicd <0 convey; 

Those who are acquainted with the history of India, know that the 
family of Wallah jah had no hereditary claim to the situation of nabob 
of the Carnatic; that the way to the luusmid was o])cned to Anwar u 
13icn, Ills lather, by the means of two assasslmitious, of which he was 
not supposed to be wholly innocent. This prince afterwards sunk under 
the uniKxl sinns of the French, and the soubah of the Deccan, and fell 
at the battle of Amboor, where his eldest son was at tlie same time 
made a prisoner; while his scjcond son, Mahomed AU (known subsi> 
tfueniiy by the name of Wallah Jah) fled, stripped of every thing, to tu<; 
fortress of Trieiiinopoly ; a new nabob was immediately appointed bjy 
tite victorious party, and the fortunes of the house of Anwai u Dien 
seemed to be for ever extinguished. In vain did Mahomed Ali proclaim 
his pretended title to the succession; in vain implore the friendship 
tire French, by whom his rival was avowedly supported. His last 
resource was to solicit the protection of the Britisli government. For- 
tnnmcjy for him, our situation at the moment, and the necessity of 
preserving our own existence in the peninsula, forc(*d upon us that of 
resisting the increasing power and ambitious projects of France. We, 
e.xteuded to him, therelore, the protection he solicited; and how we 
, performed our part need not now he told. After an arduous and glo¬ 
rious contest, success crowned the British arms, and the consequence.' 
<ot that succt'ss placed Mahomed Ali on the rausnud. Having thu« 
*haised him from the dust, and, in an evil hour, given him the possession 
pf a great and flourishing kingdom; having procured the recognition 
of his title both in India and in Europe; it is not e<isy to conceive what 
, stjrvices he could render that were more than adequate to those he had , 
received. —Less than fidelity and attachment to the power which had 
ifotrieved the fortunes, and revived the splendor and power of his house; 
-r- less than a,fair participation in the resources of the country, gained 
liy onr to the extent which might be necessary to maintain the 
interm of itsdefonee, \ve could not, in justice to ourselves, 
deuKHid, and more wo did not claim. 

This, is the language of all w'itEthm prince;^ 

snd thcsq>the conditions of all his ciid»t|t£> the 8«n|ort which he inva- 
riahlj f&jie;%nced from the British poiver. * 

It iis'ttbl my intention to eater into any details illative to whibhas 
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I'aA'sed dusrinp; the coin>e\u>n which hns so long subsisted ; or tO glvC 
you a. histoiy of the intrigues, tlie coirupliqns/the impatiehee of otif-' 
power, the struggles l\>r iuriependencej aiul the unprinciploi atnbirion, 
which iiave bccii cxhihite‘<l on the part of the nabob; neither do I meupj 
to detail the iiiftraiices of his feitlilcssucss to .all his engagements, which 
have, in everv wnr in which we htive been, engageel, c'inbarrassed the 
progress of our anus, and more than oucc bronght our aOairs to tbd 
tery vergeof ruin ; but I shall come at once to what l>cars more directly 
upon the subject of our diseus.sjon; I mean lh« treaty concluded by 
Sir ArchibaliJ ("auiijbclJ in ilie year 17 ^ 7 - — That treaty W'as in part' 
poeuniury, aucl in part political-; it provifl€;<i an annual sum for the 
di.seharge of the nabolEs debts, and for a birgo military subsidy, for 
«;whieh it appointed :t lauded security ; and it precluded him irom entr>ring^ 
into any politu nl uegot'iaiiou.s (jr enntrovt'rMes with any state or power, • 
A\itho'ui the eous('i!t or approbation of th(‘ president iu eouneil of For't 

^It, tlfO', go. 

i'he adeged diistriS'C' of the nabob, aiul the dilhoiilties lie professed 
'•o fee! iu (iiiniiiug jus peeiiuiarv eugagt.tnenis, indueud Ijord Cornvvallb' 
lucoiiM,!' to a noidou < i' ibis treaty; and, in eonspqueuee of that 
rerii!').!, .1 ue\r w :. (suieliulcd in I7y~, between the Untish ■ 

eovcHuurt.f ill ladta .nd Miduuned Ali, known Iw the name of Lord 
t'oriniiwiiT" io\i''.,. Ihv loi-: ettg.igee.u ut the nabob was relieved froiii 
a large proporiiou of the lundcri i>f his payjneiUs,'and bi.s sou, Umdut 
ul OuiiUlu wii, ;f'h;!ov.ledged as b'S sue< os.-^nr. .For this tuudiricatton’' 

oar rigiUs, — for this lelit f of •the nalwb, — what was ot;v eoiupcn^-, 
s.-tion : A n eogi!iv;( d ]»o\vt-r of assuniing the eivi! and military udmi- 
,viit linio ef w<u', v.hieh we bail before read!) y>os?e’,sed, and' 
P -.e:'! i!"i e:..• ; a “e<'»inty supposed more ellieieat, for tite icguiar, 

: si ;»■!f.su'-iit di.-'-'Uarne of the rnilitftry subsidy; and a tMsewai, in 
iiic.e e's. isetf-riiiS <>f iueartieie prteluding nil pi'/litical e<h-iesj;ondene'& 
iieiw. ' M tne lu-tiobs (;f iho t'ariM'tic and foreign powers, without the 
fii(Vv\iedge trf lilt' Ih-ltisli .pwoVinnervi;*' Thi'- treaty, evbiliiting on our 
pMf u-gidng b.:! einsideratiou ft>r llu' situation and f«v!s'ng,s of tbo 

■ ■■d' *!•, iuut giving u> ncubiioutil claims to bis atiaebinont and gratitude, 
w!,s -ioreelv eon.-iiided, bid’oie it wus li.i-ely violated, notin its letter 
iiu'V'.'h;, but in il.- viia! spirit and iundaiueatal pritn iplo. AS bile it was 

■ i el negoUatiug, the nabob'wl!! be found to have cojnvaenccd a 

eorrespfjoo’eru e, not w'lib an allied of friendly power, bm wiiit I’ippoo' 
Sulmun, lilt' sworn enemy of "the British leedyii, with wlami peaee was 
only a pn-p-aration for war, an^i tlie iin;lis;;,';isr-d p'urpose ot whose hos- 
liliiy was the total ('vdrpution of derwauie from the jieninsuk of India. 
— A prit>e(', whose e'vfi-v act and tUonght' bovc tesVunoay of irreeou- 
eileul'le hate ; w'hoHe, daily limi'i'rinioet, utal nifghily divatns prcj«>uted to 
him hut oiie <.bject,-and that objeef the dcstruclion of our 


* T-’nth m1ifV of th? twaty of .‘•fcit Tianvmib shall rfsoivc infiu.ijfiou of all ' 

n<'(;oii.iljoii« whiali !<h ili toI.iIc l« <kifl!iriiig wav lO’ lo.iiviiig paact, wik’s-u! il.i' s id f'.iiu.'.iuy may 
er)L\.'?f, niul th>' iuS'i'-'sC. of tlic (gr'o.uio ina\ iio ( oiim-iimi : .is i Uio staid 

ii.iwriiih shiill !)(’ I'l isitlt'rvd ns ao u!!y i-f ihf $;ml r.iutpajiv, it,- u!l ir'i-aiifi wlucii sh.ili iii tiny 
rc3|»s1 ihc Caina'ic, andcoiavuit sitoot,ii'iii:j;i’! ';c a), or ia.-lou'jiftgvoi iii -n ot Uif toiitwiiHg 
piirij*”., M)iilij,iiousI .o'.''; mni iftf jaiautiftj(y,e,r,t Vftu! Ih' wil i:i'i I'C'S iary nay ‘nxmeaw 

(’!• pi’lliral c.'m‘.,S'Oiii,,i" or mpue jmu'ir,' u'H/t.'iU h'X' wt'osfd trx i.nei 

V.tn,>p!<nv. ' ' I; ■ 
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;’ WitH'thisman<Iid1|h^!j3ab(!>bs, W^iljafa and Omdut nl Onirab (botl 
•parties to the trpty of 17^1^, ^vbiib the ink Vvas yet/vyet with which 
v^ mey signed their engagenjents th feitbfeil to ns; in dDutempt of* that 
! 'lM>lemn tie— in defiance of eV'ery conditi^^^ by which th^ir power wa^ 

' with thfsi^jMi tUd they solicit communion and correspondence 

"to hisproiects did t?hey beebihe necessaries, and for hfs successes did tlie 
• Jah {as hetcllstls) w^iy heaven with petitions! Suceessejf 

t^idioonld oidy he obtained “hy ,our loss, and triumphs which could 
•wise only from our hnmiliafioh^ and defeats f 

j What rights snqh perfidy, when detected, confers, I shair discuss 
' .presently.—: The first .tjnestjon 1?, yV'hethcr there is sufficient proof in 
the documents before the house tp establish the cliai’ge ? . 

1 n;mC"mbcr,Sir, a right hon. geritlemHri,'(Mr, Sheridan) wlio fornierly 
;^^|raBed ou.r attention to the suhjectbf the present cliseussion, and on whose 
.powerful aid the hon.baronef has told u8 he places his chief rehi'uo in tlii- 
:,jday’s conflict, whenadc^ssing you on one of the preliminary discussions 
Relative to the ]>ruduciion of papers, implored the bou.se to wt igli weii 
? jthe delicacy of the situation inyvhich it stood, in coining to the comf- 
ideration of this transaction. '.’Who, heaskt-d, wns t!u' accuser ?—The 
. British governnient,. Who the judge? —The ihitidi governiucui. 'I'o 
:^hom accrued (he benefit of the conviction ? — The liruish g<i\crnmcai. 
This, Sir, is true ; and I hope that, with these impression", and with asi* 
' .honest wish to decide without prtyudice, I entered upon the con.sidoration 
.hf it. T know not what credit I may have with the hon. gcnllcma;-., 
when 1 declare the result of thateonsidcration to have hccih a con.^cj- 
. entidus conviction that the charge against the nal/obs was siih^iantiafcd. 

! do not mean that the evidence is such as the snlct .'U'cm-acv of a 
. British court of justice might require; hut that there arises iVom a tlu.l 
degi’ee of presumption on which nattoiis have uuiversaliy ai'ttd, and on 
which nations must act, if they have any regard for tlieir salViy. I'iun-'' 
iis'reason for caution undoubtedly, hut caution ought not to dogcnoraio 
, into timidity; and I own 1 should liavo little respect for that uiaii, ami 
. think liim little fitted for hi.s situation, who, entrusted ivitii the atVaim 
,ftf a great people, from apprehension of the rlinnoin of inisny. resen ra¬ 
tion and injustice he might eventually experience, could consent to 
sacrifice one atom of the interests he was defegated lo preserve. 

The evidence is of two kinds—partly ip he found in the correspond¬ 
ence, and partly in the conduct, of the nkhuh. The first part 1 shall 
consider is the corrc.s|)ondcnce. 

After the fall of beringapatani, it Is khowh that all the papers of tlie 
Sultann fell into the Bands of the Birilish government. In t:ne.sc papers 
were discovered the varions hegociatiorrs in which he hatl'bccn engaged 
With rUficri'.nf powers, and amofigst them’, 4 fco5te.spondence impiicating 
the nabobs Wallah Jab and Omdul nl Omrah, carried bn thrbbgh the 
vakeels who attended the sons of Tippoo When hostages at Biadras, for 
the performance <»f the conditions or peace in i79S. 

Of thcunthcnticity of these pvapers tfre hon. -harbaet has not ventured 
fb express much doubt. In fact, Sir, they'are,so recognized by the'* 
eyidcncc of the Viikocls thcmsclvc?, through whom the commumcations 
pa«.sbfil,* that it is nnf heccssajy to rest on, the circumstance of their 
transmission hy the govenior-genera], tvhose authority, independent of 
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that circumslaucc, I would not condescend to balance against the snl^* 
posiiioii of the khans, that, it posable, th^y might l|ave been intro-k!^ 
duceil among Tippoo’s papet^ mmaios of the nabob Oindut ul Oinra^i 

Assuming, thtai, then* authenticity# Uliey prove, in the first insttancej 
lljat a c'onespondence was carried on between Tippoo iaultaun aud the 
nabob- of tfic Carnatic, through a secret and unavowed channel, ^ 

I'ulJy am I awaie of the smtit of intrigue prevailing among the 
punctb of India j and 1 admit that a corrospondcnce, which# in Enrope, 
would ml'ei a violation of every tie of honour and goOd faith, may not, in 
the native couUs, be always liable to such an Imputation; but, to tliatl 
uiuo>t misvver, that tlie Biitish government wits known to acton oduai 
piimijuesj that it was known to apprehend danger from such corrC^ 
lijvoi.dcnc e; that it bad anxiously preluded them m t\\o successive irea-* 
tu s; ,i!ul that the nabobs had eveiy reason to be suniciently con<<cipuf . 
mI tliu i.-t< ipreiatiou wc should put upon, and the itjdignatiou we should 
!(<!, at the discovery of such ctaadestinc intercourse. 

'riu* first observation, then, that presents itself^ is, that any corre- 
'>;K)ndence bt tween the paitms in question was least a ground oi giave. 
u pu'ioii. "Next, that a conrespondcnce cariied on in defiance of the 
waimniis aiiuijg out of the treaties, and with a certainty of the feelings 
tluit would be CM ilccl by the detection of it, could not be oue of idle 
fuiui oi uiipiv compliment; Uiat it must ha\ne had distinct objects, and 
I bject*- of au intciest rommensttrate to the risk incurred; objects which 
d( manded stciccv, and rendered die precautions icsprted to not super- 
t-uous; tliut this conespondciice must ihcicforc have been of a nature 
not loa^ impoiiant in itself than inconsistent with the relations of good 
i.'ii I, (ommon intu’cst, and friendly tonnceium, in which the nabobs 
- ' louajds tlic IhuisU government'. Such, 1 xuy, would lie the 

I ,'u i)< t. imin lijc Vf'iy existence of a secret coiTespaudencc betw'ecn 
j)«nu - su t lu u’m-tjticcd a> the nabobs and Tippoo Sldtmm.—The one, 
O’! .ci\, uniud to ns by every tie that can be supposed biudmg on man; 
tiu othii, mstigated by the most inveterate hutc, mid in the \exy act ' 
d uKrhtaiaiu, if not picparing, hostiUtics against us. 

Ii (in- uiicivuce be a just one, the ohjivt of enquiry is, next, Whe- 
tK I tiieie h anv thing in the contcuis of the pnjiers themsmves to 
m\alid.\(< or deuroy it ; or whetlier they arc not (as 1 think they will 
I'l lohiid to Ite, wiitn fairly examined) calculated to confirm and sup- 
t>oit n, — uud when combined wifh subsequent events, tc establish it 
O' .oik! the posdhility of refutation? 

Jhe bon. baronet has ohjccteil to these pa])crs as being extracts^ It 
is true, Sir, they arc so; but that they are fairly taken—-Tfiat tirey 
< oiiv<-) the real sense and purport of d' letter^ from which they arc 
ilniw n, is jirovc^, by their having been exhtbitCji to the very parties 
who V' iote them, w"ho, disjmsgd, as tfiey nupCiir in (iic* course ot their 
( vmnmations, to in^kcth^C interpretadons they give most favourable to 
ihe hmoci’iKH' of the nabpb^, would nndouhtedly have urged the objec- 
non, had they recollected or p^celv*e(l die omission oi any passages 
tlie letters, likely to contradict tlic obvious tenor of the extracts 
piodiiccd. 

To the gcueral tiuth of wfhat is rdamd (diougli the expressions of 
p( i&onul ug.aid may he, as indeed they are said to be, occabionally 
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heightened), the very situations in which the vakeels stood, bear, as 
wed! as their subsequent examinations, ample testimony. It is seurcelv 
|>QSsib}e to iinagine a sUitenieut, generally speaking, more to be relied 
*ti, than one uuule by uiinisOirs ivithtnit any vi^ib^e inteu-st to deceive, 
intended for the gnidanee of their sovereign’s eondnet, and of a sove- 
i^eign too ol the cluiracler of liie suhiain, v/liose vigijMue(‘ v.oidd pro- 
ghably have detected, and whose arbitrary fin<l eruei disposition ivuuU*r 
have leil him to punisli, any niaierud deviation from the truth, with the 
iast and most exemplary s«‘veril'v. 

I'lie general style of these papers is that of extravagant adufuiou 
touards the siiltaiin; and had they cttniuiiu'd no more, i should iiuvc, 
in a great uiea'iiri*, agreexl with ilit; lum. {.Kiromn, that they would hnvy 
Ix-i'ii iitUi' oniiued tu our atti‘Siii,>ti, as we u!i know, tlint in the iullaird 
terms or I'iastern eoiTosjioiKiriu'e, as;-,iiram'is of aiOiehaient and devo¬ 
tion mean frerjiieutly nothing b<‘yond eoininuii {•(Mupiunenl, or at most, 
gt'uerai friend-i)ip an<( good wilL 

lint to come to the pap(‘rs tie m-^elves --- It is with regret 1 fee! that 
the hon. baronet’s spi'ec'li has ini]>osed upon me the neta-'-^ify of entering 
inlo ii detail that may be latiguing to the boe-e; but i I’nn 
tlemeii that I shall detain (hem no longer tlnm may hi* ab-ehitviv 
reijuisite to do juslice to the eause I am ^^j^jv)!■ting, and v, hi udl tia n 
attention to those points only w'hieli apiK at' ro me most iniei.rtatii i.i 
diiceting our judgment, and w'hmli are generally ( 'nirnmed by tiie eou- 
cur'ing lesiimony of ihe wiim's-es exammed at Vellote. 

1 ho hr.U paper* with wltich this sim.uiarcoti'('r.poijiJenee coiiin;enev 
rt'-lales two separate cotiv'rsmions wineh tipjiOiir to ha*,t tale it 'o 
■but,ween tlte itabob Vvtdrdi ,lali and tin; vak.ei-. of lij'p ai ('o tbe ! 
iiitd Ihtis oi Jmag J7t?-h il should seem, that boiii tlsc evei: 
iJfkeii place i:i tite coiirse oi )•;;,} ‘hii* nabeb m.iori 

<loubls ol the nuumer in uioeli hi,-, projK-siiioa trhmbi lie O i 
tha! some mmuigcitient was ivijtihite iii the inltoduetioii 
theveiote hi'giiis by att address tfi tile inlmg [eiision of Til* 

--his bigoirv Uiid anihiiioa .-> he inHvei'sall',' consjdi.-rif.'d je' 
pillar atiO I'hatopion ol (he M;h-»(m;da'i iithh. In t!>i> elu 
tiaboh direi'is his address to him, imd follows up ld> t'vpi 
utfaelutKitl to tht* ihilla and to hiin ihe jtroie<‘t'',- ofii, b-v o 
as a couledeniey lome d lor tlic suhver.-jion ofndlgion, t!<e we.r u'l 
roneluded ; a war (if ever tbei - was om:), sti 

<H;r part, and deriving it- I'.igin IVom llie unwarrantable asigres-dons ot 
tiie enemy. ^ 'i hen, alter leivening to tiie t.*ven1s of former hostility us 
ptisl TCcal, me nabob flechu’es his desire lo esiahlisb a cordial iiannonv 
with the suiiaun, am! trtirne.slly solicits the vakeels to forwiird his pin- 
|Mrse, as prep mint with great and numberless beuelits to both parii<*s. 
fhu«, sir, is laid the loundutlon ol this extraordinary corre.sjiomlence, 
an inteia:oin'«e between ilic nabobs and tbe sidtaun. 

J he su]>s«'(]uenr ('onversatiou said to luive passed in the presence of 
'/’'rd (.ornwailis. iiis expressions of attyohmerit to Tippoo — his dislike 
ol tne war— are both expressed indeed, but expressed minoro giiurdeif 
o nns. 'file cireiunstacce, however, to whicli 1 pirtieukirly wdsh to 
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call yotir attention in tbo convcrriiiiion, is tills, that not one syiiable 15 
bn'Jitlicd which indicaies the conuectioji he ha<l pionosed in the* former 
one. If, us it has been pretendod, this was pcrfectlv innocent — if he 
was acting only in confomiily to the wishes of Qn’d Conitvallis, and this 
ronru'ctiou was held out merely to conciliate th<,‘ sutlauu, without any 
senoiis intention attached to it, ivhy this difference ? why the supprt*s-* 
ision of all meutioii of wliich, if hnown, could, on ihcsc supposi¬ 
tious, be known only to bis advantager 
The ne.vt letter on which 1 wislj to iix yonr attention appears marlced 
. jNo. 4. 'J’he contents of the inlin'vetiiug ones^= are eoiiHncd to the sultauu 
and his ministers : they relate to a wriiiiig and aeouplet coiineeied with 
a scerrt commission he hud entrusted to tliem, and w liich is satisfactorily 
evpiained in the evidenee; on them, tlu rehire, I bhail otfer no com- 
nn-nts, hut blmll come to No. 4. in this abo a couversatiou is related 
between the nabob allaii .lull and tiie vakeels, ia wluc'n the former, after 
again conneetiug the sidiana \\ ith the eaiise and nmiutwiimee of religion, 
and praying to («od to preserve Itim viciorious and trimuplitiut, is re¬ 
presented as adverting to his former eonversation, and tlie jeropobitioa 
he had oifered, and en<|uiring if liie \akcels had communicated it to the 
siiltaiin, and had reeflvevl a /i/wavivtWr answer. Tiiey replied, tiny had 
eomimiiiieated it; and then proeceded to eonvey the answer with which 
tilly were eharged, and whit'ii ainomits to a ready aeeeptanee of the 
fio'po'-itiori, on the erouiul <;f the.f iVit,'n{bihij> whieh ought to subsist 
amongst the professor^ ( f tlie Maiauuedau faith. 

it IS at least manifest fioni this letter, itiat the nabob attached an 
intcqiretaliou nor f|uire eousi^ien^ with harron comjiliment, to the }>ro- 
pf)situm whieh he had hiizardr'd. ilad lie fell tliat it was in dm eoimuon 
coinse of cuinpiimeniarv intercourse imiwoen prince-.; had he felt that 
in lii.il hgdtt die .sultaun wotikllnve, reeeiveii and iaterpretcfl it, why 
this scilieuude for an ansvtt'f, wlneh, in its nature, could lie nothing hiii 
an <’ehc' of his own idli; and emiit y eumpiimeui ? 'I'hc follow in,g letter 
still more eonfrms sn\ inleiv.nee, and shews thfU in the mind of 'liimoo, 
no more than in that of the nabob, was the proposition in question 
eonsideied as a mere uusiib-'lauiuii iHusion, 

This is a lett(r-f from Tij.-poo Sultauu to his ministers, evprcssiveof 
^hiB seti'-e of the frient!shi[» of tiie mibob, and tin* kindness sliewn to his 
sons, with the stiMiig intimiUinn of ids hope.tiuit thr nabob would do 
whatever may tend to tlic siijiporl of the ixligion ot Muliomed, 

U liai pr<'eise e\pectation this is iaieuded to eouvc;.' is luyond iny 
power to asecriuin w ifb distinctnes-; Init the nature M' die services, looked 
ior«riiay be in some sUglit degree coiijeciiired, as ivelJ from what is 
deemed generally necessary to the sujiport of the eaii.se of the Mahu- 
rnedan faith, namely, the co-operatiou of all iViussuhnans for thed'-^true- 
tion of infidels, as iVoni the known views and sentiments of die sultann, 
and the services wc sJiali find hereafter to have been ai tuullv reii.b'ti ■! 
to liim by the Hn<^ue:itiomtb(c Jidc/ifj/ pj‘ ihi.s our ancient ami riusty idly. 
Notwithstanding the contempt wjtn w hich the wm'by har-Miel has 
I'affected to treat the corresjxmdencc gt'Acrally, he has vouehsufed, mn 
without reason, to honour tiic next paper witli a couswu rablc portum v\ 
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bis attention, and'lajbourei/ if not sni(:^e?sfu%, certainly zealously, 
destroy the effect U^ii^yslueh a paper'banhbt rail to produce.* It pro¬ 
fesses "to be the key io a'eypher — it bears the sirong^est'internal evi- 
tence;'of having,b'e^p contiivCid ftfracormpondence emDiatCing political 
sa^jeots* and is autheiiti<M,ted by the i^gnature of Oindut ul Cmrah 
teseE- ■ ^ ; • 

Ali Kheza. Khaa; one of tbe'vajkeek, gives you the history and iuten- 
doh'of it. ■ — He is asked if he saw the paper : he says^ “ I .bive'— ^ 
it'was institute<j[ by Wallah for die, purposes of secret communica¬ 
tion, and the original, I believe, Is written ra pencil by'Kliader Nawaz, 
or some person about the nabob WaUali Jali.”. Hc^ says afterwards, ‘ 
mj/kpowli^g^ was never brought into use, it having been 
iitended'for^^ use after the departpre of the hostages, in case of neoes-l 
, Agalh, “ It was delivered' to. Gholauiu Alt Khan by Khader 
^kwaz Khapi and tp me at ray departnre (to Seriugapatam) by Gho- 
ijaum Ah'Khan) who .told me it had been composed for communication 
pbtweeh lUppop iSltitltmm and the nabobs Wallah Jah and Chndui ul 
Ojinrahi That.’ia copy should be?'given to Tip])po, and the origin uh 
back to Madias. Tippoo Sultann, liovvever,1kept the original.’^ 

, N,o one wifi, feel surprwe that «Ome ppins sliould be taken to di--‘credit 
and invalidate this fatal document; but till the ingenuity or eloqucuce 
of the hon. gentleman can erase the contents of it, till he can rail away 
the signature that authenticates or completely peWdrt the couim- of 
human understanding, here it remains, aim w'lH remain, an irre¬ 
fragable testimony of the faitblessmcss and duplicity of which it wasr 
devi'-ed to be the instininent. ' We are told cyphers are common in 
India —‘ it jnay be so;; but to be tised, I apprehend, as cyphers are 
Imbitually/used Ip Europe, in Tconfidential comihhnicatlons between a 
minister.and his court i but this, I believe, is the fifst instance in the 
history of cyphers, ip which one was ever devised to be’the means of 
conuiiunicafioti between two t;pur,ts,; if thci'e evei' was such an instance, 

I shall be most thankful to learn where it is to be dfi^Cuvered. 

In his endeavoars to throw' discredk e.h this document, the hon. 
hmonet has resorted to the obseivation of the key aiid the cypher being 
upon the same paper. The very mode, Sir,^of its transmission, in the 
course of whiah it was to priss only through;the most confidential hands, 
iiiay sufficiently acedunt for this eireumRlahce. It is said, too, to be so ' 
awkward and ill-contrived, that it never could answer the purposes of 
.st'Crecv. Be it so — be it us wanting in ingenuity as you will. What 
is its ingeiiuity to the purpose? Inj^enious, or otherwise, it is still a 
cypher,; and no cypher is instituted'except with tfie ‘ntention of con¬ 
cealing wbfit ia supposed to requrne cobcealthent. K vve make this 
admission, (and how is it to be infused f) if \^e believe the acxount given 
by All Rhieza Khan, which there in no i^dsdh to dispute, can we tloubt 
that tlie correspondent^ei of vriiidb thb'cypfier wak“the intended instru¬ 
ment, in case of necessity at a future tiine, was .felt to.J^ of a nature to 
involve‘mattors to which concealment was essential; and to wdlat cor- 
reiipondeiicc such a concealment could be essential, except to one, repu^- , 
mmt Mjjiht^xUting engagements between the nabobs of the Carnatic 
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and the British government, I ow^ mjfiiejfM^jiahle of iife^iigimrig, an^i 
must rely on those who Support the Kesohtti^s to explain. 

U'ere the eyidtmee tkawn IVpm w'ritt,6n'papers cdi^ued to this dpeiif^^, 
meiit, ooupied with the alrej^dy ady^rted,, to, ,Wd combined 
suhsequent circumsianees, 1 should think it tar from inconsiderabJe.i 
\\ c have,the propositipn oif the part of the nabob-—the acceptance on • 
tire part of Tippoo; and in consequence of the harmony, as it is icadlt^, 
so established, a cypher. nianifestl;^ .talcnlated for correspondence 
political subjects, and avowedly devised to carry on the purposes Of sneti 
correspondence, svhenever-the, present, channel of commnnicaiion be-^: 
tween the parties should cease to be open. To have thxrs conveyed to‘ 
^Tippoo, under every precaution of secrecy, the means of cominunieji*, 
tlon, ineans which‘anticipated all , the chances of interrdption 
prov^ence and anxiety nothing but objects the most important codfjdf; 
call fordh would, in itself, provi? the eager solicitude Of the.nabob td i 
maintain acouneciion with a pritice, who, inexomhly hostile towards , 
3|he British power, not only habitually cherishexl, but at the very instmit' 
wart iiieditaUng hostile projects,against it. Hud we no more than thh*,*' 
1 say, it would warrant, not simply a suspicion of the most fiiiUiles^! 
tlcaigns, but would amount, if not to a literal iafi acUoti of the subsisting; 
ticaty, at k-xist lo a virtual violation of the vital spirit of it, and justify? 
tlu_‘ adoption of measures lor the protection of our righte and interests 
in the (.aniatic, from the injury, to which.they might be exposed by the 
pihdciity or treuthery of our aliy. ' 

About this period it appears that Ali Rheza Khan made a journey to * 
Scriugaiiatam ; it is mentioned in the next letter: * - the principal ofgect' 
of it IS fxplkiacd by the evideutx* as having been to impress with gimtt'r.' 
force lipoii the mind of the sultaun, the reprcsciUatiuns of Lf*rd Corti-- 
wullis, rdalive-to the prisoners still detained, and the cruelty with which’ 
tijey were treated ; the al.lusions in it ,are saitl to apply f,o Lord Corn- 
Wiillis and Wallah Jali. On this letter I shall not detain you noth any * 
remark, beyond calling the attention of the bouse to the journey , 
adverted to, and the period at which it took place. 1 proceed, then, to;’ 
the two which follow.f -They are from Tippoo to the na1:»obs Wallahx 
Jah and Oindut ul Omrab: tficy contain little more than pt:ofession.s of 
regard,, and meric observation only on account of the application of 
some of the designations in the cypher, as the rce/Z-arisAcc of tmnkindf to 
the nabob ‘Wallah Jah, the distingukhediH frkndkhip to Ali Rheza Khan, 
The second of these, however, from a supposed trivial mistake in the 
title of it, has been selected by the bun. baronet, and treated as a con¬ 
victed fabrication. If,'Sir, there is tme letter more, tiban another that 
hoars internal evidence of its own autbentioilyj. it is this • for in the 
whole colle<jticn ’tlu're is scarcely one of so Hide importance. Had those 
who conducted - the transaciton in question .hcciih«i»ble of condescend¬ 
ing to any forgery as tke means of warrahtip^ it y had tiiey really introA 
duced a fictitious fetter into the corragpondi'^aiie, it is not, surely, pttH; 
.suiifling muph to suppose, that they, would .-have ontioduced one that: 
'inighf,have borne strongly upon the imint it was dtcu* natural object lO) 

i^^rhkih powerful ii^fences might be deduced. But; 
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{V<vui this it v.ould require more than human ingenuity to extract any' 
thing o]‘ real iaiportancc. And, il’ it be a fabrication, it is not only 
improbabie in respect to the character, and unworthy of the ability of 
those to whom it must be atlribgted, but certainly tim most gratuitous 
and unprofitable one that ever was conanitred. 

The harmony ami union being thus, Sir, established, the letter* w e ^ 
.now are to consider begins to display the Iruits of it; to this I siiatl joiu 
;No. 12, because the observations applicable to that immediately befurtc 
me, are, in a great degree, applicable to both. Tliey alike coiney 
intelligence of considerable mpmcnl to the sukaun’s interests, ami advice 
for the rcgulaiiou of his conduct as arising out of it. Tliey alike 
exjyressly refer to the good understandiug recently established, and nmy, 
be not unfairly admitted a.s a [>roof of tbenatun.* of those services whiem 
the sullaiin appears to have expected from t!ic nabob, us tending to tlie 
yiippori of the Mahauiedan 1‘aith. 

ikd’ore I proceed to the contents of these two letters, 1 beg to be 
aliowcfi to put it to every man who hears me, with what impressions fm 
would learn, that a person who liad received tlie most suhstanlial benefitj? 
from tiii.s country, who, maintained by its bounty, and existing; luit by 
its protection, afU r soliciting and establishing a acoict iutereoiuse with 
« foreign power, had been detected in conveying to it intelligence, and 
suggesting counse ls for the government of its measures, at a jxnioti loo,^ 
when, thoughnominaliy at [leiice, it wuis known not only locnu itain tlic: 

. irio.st inVelerate enmity towards u.s, butwas suspected of actually juep.u- 
ing to give (..licet to that euniifv : Suppose, foi instance, tluit one nudttr 
these circuiusiances had been d{ tcctcfl, at any tiim-', in writing tlie 
Trench, or any foreign governnu'iit actuated by feeling,s simdar to thoM* 
<,d'Jh-!uicc, in ti.’nns of rhis kind : — 'rbc conduct you are jyursuing 
excites suspicion — be more cautious— this is not the inoineiU to com¬ 
mence hostilities with,any ]truspcct of advantage. There is msu a. 
minister who enjoys the coididciicc of the coiniiry ----who is capable on 
calling out all its resources, and directing them against you with energy 
and success — wait a little-—symptoms of a change in our counsels 
manifest llieinseivos, and there appears the chance of a- successor the, 
vmy reverse of the minister I have dcstU'ilied ; whoa this change lakes 
place, yon inav prosc.cme your hostile purpose.s witiioul appreiiension! 

-- -Or, imagiricy Sir, the design of the hostile power io be the invasitdi 
of this klugdi'in, and the person 1 tim suppusiug had w-ritten: ‘M)o 
not atumipt t-,) inviide Great, Britain, jlere cvci y man is c!c\ote(l to 
liu govenunent of his country, and every arm will be raised to drive 
you from i(s shove.s; — here yonr attempt can only c.xpost' you to inev i- 
table destruction : but t.iicTc are other parts of the Hriiish euqilre iiKue' 
Tulnerable, wdierc you may possibly find less of uuiivn, or it^'- ^>repara- 
tion tof^sist your attacks; there direct your rdVorts; hug .is you tcad<-r 
your hopes of success, or your escape from destruction, avoid an inva¬ 
sion ul’Englaiul!" — If, Sir, sut*h counsels vvr ri' Hetemed, accompanied 
Svith every expression of attachment.and devotion to tiun janvia' and to 
its cans<^ I ask, what would he tbe im})re,Sf,ion o« (wery uitprcjndiciy.T 
mindllpould it be, that this was done in a spirit of loy.dly and z,cal for 
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t.1ic M <'!“ thirt eouutry r — tluit, in one itihtancc, it was to olivia^ 
t'n’lal uiition ol' uiu — ill tlu: other, to averi tho perils of invasion 
.'Voiii iin; shores-,'i' i'inelmid there a jnan ho would not ieel 

that eo‘>!, ,i j (»>iist !)(! inteiided To*’ llie henefitot’ the adverse power, 
and tinis it. sjnd-.'- li'i; huntua^e, as it hetniyed tl'ie heart,, of an enemj 
aiid a frailer ■■ 

e.o'de tills o!i-ervatiiy^'l he;j‘the attention of the house to 
the !< !\','s hi (oirsi'I'hrv two messavo's eomeved throng 

r \av.a,/ i-.itan, a person eiijoyintt; a jj^reat share of the eradidenCC 
of the n.d rh-of the Tninatii-. 'fippoo, a it seems, was endea\ourh^ 
to ('xeih' aad eomhine all the Iftdiaii powers apiiust iis; while in tlw 
ja'oseemioi) e.i' this olijec.t, tin* aclivifv of his nea,vteiations at Poonal^ 
alarmed tlie vigiiaie'c of i!u' ihU'sh resid< ut, who immediately apprised 
llu' supreme ^oveiiiiiu'iit of his i-aispicions, — 'f’hss eoines to the know¬ 
ledge of l!i<- iialadi ; and v,h,ii is theeonduel oi Hmr faithful J'ncnd <m 
the oeeasit)nr lie'"' proeeetls direetlv^lo eomimmiente the inieihajeueehc 
had n-ei'iveil to the sultaasi. advisine, him, at the same time, in tlie spirit 
of that eonliality by whieh liiey we.o' nniled — to do wliat r to lav usidc^ 
no doahtjliis hostile designs, to euhiviUe frieiulship, and preserve prao^ 
Mith the ihilish pow^a r— No, no, ipiife (h<‘ levoi-sc: tije advice ol 
tills om ineomparablt'ally, is (d' a very (lifk'i'enl e()m])levion (ineon- 
foi imtv, no d<-iihl, to the Ihitt-h intiresls, and tin views of its .ti'ovi'rn- 
on ii! i. It prudently suu;!,'( s(>'; to iha . iihann tin-policy oi’si'.oav.’i/iut^ his 
'laM'iio's id! theapjfro;’( hine d< isirture ol’ Loi'd. (foniwallis slmuld letiVti 
tin- in Id open to him, lo net with sttl’eiy and t'ji’ecl t and then, whatevej 
‘nipitl in: hi-^ lii'cliuc'i.i jilcitmi'i’icoul’t in’ rii^ht uud pn>iu‘r ! Sueh is th-C 
pur>”.[i of tlie lira message. 'I'le'sia ond‘j-eonlains a!s(» similar inh>rtna- 
tion eonnsel, relativ to t!ie situation oi’the Iheneit at Pomliclterry, 
N •tump is now, s the nahoh, to he t'v [acted ; and, following the 
impulse of his iViemisliip towards th('siiltaiin, he a<!\isi>s him, tiot at 
t»ue slioulti <'\pre!, ti» d<.’<irh himself i’rom his daupermis eomieetiOin 
with liie rrcneli, hut to eommuniealo with them less direetiy —te 
tefrain, for llu-presom, from o[ien corrospondeiiee, and to eontiuc Ids 
iuiei coursi' to verh;d coimtiunietilionf "I'o the nature ot’thrl intereoiirBC 
v.e must, therefore, eonelude the nahoh to have ht-en no stranger, and 
hi' M!e’ti(,*.^(ion liu' lesuit onlv ol his interest, tor its sale eoutiiuumcc 
w itliout iniornifttitni or oftservation from us; an iiilereoerse doubtless 
tuosl fri'-ntlK to the Ihitish power! between partie.s sueh as I’ippot 
(Siihattn and the I'leiieh, how eoiild it he otherwise,- — I shall eoaeludt 
tiiv remarks on thest; iiuportant tioemneiii“, by observing, that tlu* iniol 
hueu'-e eontaiued in tliem is. jit hoilt mstamas, reterve 1 ti> the enlot 
ami fi'.eiulsliip i-.stalvli'-hrd between the nahoh an<l the sultaun. l^otl 
itisiaiiccs [irove llu' hostile designs then meditated bj the latti-r ; aut 
lltal the nabob, neither ignocml. ol them, nor unsolieiloit< for iheii 
ruieeess, utis prepared lo avail himself of whatever m< ;ms miglil heir 
Ids pow'er, to [iroinole and assist, tlu-ijj' a<'eom})iishuicnl. 

Though the obvious eomieciitm ol’ the two letters i have Just eoiit 
mented upon, led me for a moim nt to [>.iss the one J. ih.it intervenes, ] 
cannot consent to leave it entirely imnoliet'il j eontiimmg, as it does, i 
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frtun Oradut nl f)mrah, in his own name, expressive of the 
^ost fervent altafliment to the sultann, iollowtfl by a promise^ that, 
^1|easc (jod, at a proper time, his JuMifi/ shoidd he mumjhi. i notice it, 
because it shews how eorihally Omdut ul Ojnraii acted, not iiicreiy 
the tniiii^tcr of his father, but as a sid)siant.ial paity in this neyoeia- 
and still more, because, in this promise so given, will be found 
! the key to Ids subsequent conduct: it will hereafter be seen, when the 
jochasion did occur, how he reineinlKwed the pledge he liad given, and 


f^/ The secrecy that is one of the striking characters of the whole trans- 
'-:i|Sction, now increases in an extraordinary degree. ISevv precautions arc 
'ioevised; and the interviews witli the vakeels (which had never been 
i^ithorto sjihject to any rc.strietion) are covered by lietilitms prelenees, 
;^6tally tbreigu to their real object. 

The letter I next refer* to, relates a nieiling to which the vakeels were 
invited, under pretence of seeing a mosijue, bur for ih<' real purpose 

t f ktftnmig sonnitlnng of a s('eret nature, wldeh the iiabob Waliab .)ah 
ad long felt a wish to convey to tlieni ; the intervit'W takes pku^e in a 
'•ttJtnb near tlic inosqia:, and a (juestion is put to them by (.)m<lul ul 
s^^nirah, whether they had Full ]>nwers .f' Being satisfied on that head, 
lire proceeds to dviiver to tluan a message in the name of W allah .lah ; 
'("'Tiiat for a long lime there bad been, without a eau^e, a veii (or v\aiit 
cht cordiality) belvveen his Idghness and your majcHty, wliieh h.id bissi 
S^rodiielive of injuries to both; hut now thal, by the favour of («od. 

system of harmony, such as is beeoiuing among the proii .-’.ors of 
mklatnism, had taken [>laee, Ids highness eoidideelly lu-ped bom («'od, 
prime cause of ail, that the time past might be ampU reiieemcii; 
|iti«it for Ids highness’ own part, eonsidvuiug fi'mn his heart, himsoif, his 
’')6ountry, and his property, to belong to your inajeslv, he had made it a 
tcstaiiieiiiary iujimetiou to his children and t’annlv, lai- itig (lod and liis 
•il^oly Pro[)het to witness, to pray night an<l day for tlie jjdlar ol' faith 
■j^tiiat is tt) say), your majesty, and to consider their pio>perity aiui wel- 
,,i|ire as inseparably connected with your majesty ; that u('must ase<‘r~ 
,taiil y(»nr niujesty’s wishes on this head, in ti iiiaum r satisfaetor^ to 
l.l^tli; and if majesty should be, iVom your lu-art, soheitous of tliiv 
■gpl’oposc'd cordial iiannouy, his liighuess would, under tlie teNtimmiv of 
vliJod and ids prophet, detail to us Ids sentiiuents fully at the time ol Our 
'(departure, which, please God, would soon takt* place.” 

W^ilhout adverting to the marriage, which is said to have made at 
;)tlds meeting' the su(ijec:t' of a separate eonviTsation with Gholaum Ali, 
.^(1 must remark that, either there is a strange confusion in this messamg 
'Oi* the words I’riendship, harmony, See. must he midersiood in more than 
•One meaning. The nabob first talks of luinriony heiug ('stabiislied, mid 
i 5 'i|ihen desires them to ascertain if Tippoo is really tlesirous of the Iwo- 
;|>Oseii cordial harmony : they either ulean dill'erent tilings, and more is 
‘•'leemtaiued in llie lalpir words iha^i at first ajijsfu's, <>}• tlie passage is 
•ftonsense. ^Vhy, we are teTn|»ted to ask, is iliere any anxiety uhoiii fall 

t pwers^^^l that was proposed, in its simple and obvious sense, had 
een, both proposed and cordially accepted. To desire the 
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vakeels, then, to asoertaiti the siiltauu’s disposition on this points 
f>pj|)ears absolutely absuid, and we have no other way of extri('ati!i& 
oiirselvi'S from the ditlieuliy, but by cOneluding, that under the 
“ cordial hannoiiy,” was veiled sotiie new.and distinct prpposition, coi||i:^ 
preln'iidcd by the vakeels and the nabob, and involving in it wdiat 
tiu'beyond anyeomtnon meaning, conveyed by tlu; expressions in whi^l 
it was couched ; as well as beyond that union said to have been already. 
e.sta!)lishod between the nabob and the siiltaiin. It could not be 
iiiiiii iage, because Omdut ul Onirah appears to'bc' a party iu it; and 
is only in the sueceeding letter we find he had beeti induced to take anyi 
shan', or inten'st htmsell' in the negoeiaiiou relating to the marriage. > f 

The following letter * describes also a similar meeting in a gardei|J;; 
under an cijually fictitious pretext, with this diffeiencc, that it was 
liciied ojj the T>art of the vak(!cls. Omdut ul Omriih is there slaU'd tW' 
have conjured them not to eommit to writing some expressions he 
saying, thni he si> expres'-'ed himself out aj n'gaid to the. faith, and Mm 
fiivH'Uiip iincfirdii the protector of it. Jn the bust paragrajdi of this l<;£be^^, 
ii !■' mentioned, that they hiiA induced Omdut ul Omrah to lay t;h^; 
ibimdation of the comieeiion by mainage. 'I'o those who refer to 
letter it will he clear, from the manner in w'hich the marriage is inei^- 
tiune;!, that whatever was conveyed under llio mysterious e,xpre»sionj^ 
that weri' not to he t'ominirted to writing, it liad no reference or coa^ 
iKH (ioii u, iih the marriage. Tlu marriage, if at all a subject of ncgOf 
ri.iii«»;g was ciitrusicil oxeliuively lo (.jholamn All Khan. Jt is statei# 
that a iK goeialion for marriage is, a matter of much delicacy among lb>&' 
Alahoni'daiis, the nukih, therefoia*, would, eevtalniy not propose pi?’ 
treat on it with botli the vakeels jointly. It appears, lusides,l!mt 
rate 1‘unversatious took place hetwten Omdut ul Omrah and Oholmit^' 
Ah khan, jit.each of these meetings, said to he in relation to that dub-i;, 
Jeet; lait we learn from the evkienee of Gliolaum Ali Khan, that 
they were ec/njured nut to eoinmil to writing, was eonununicatt'd 
both. 'I'he .drnjt exlnict from a letter f of the sultaun, loo, is a 
firmaiioii of this argument,' and secjns to ieaVe no question of tli^ 
muniage ami die sal.jeet of lliese eonfidculial oxprcsjsiosis to be total® 
riistinet. lit' diix-ets them to inform him of the. expressions of Omdut,^ 
Omrah, and the tf log ifou ftmti' e /1 which is explained by tiie evidgitj^' 
always to mean iiie marriage. What then was the purport of 
expi'e.isions ? Aii tilu'za says, it was eoufiimd to professions of attadfe^ 
nicnt, and to infoimatiun relative to the Frcncit. Now, J?ir, it eatift^l 
h(‘ forgotten, that both. iIk'mc had been long before communicated 
w)illeii,mmd eoidd not, therefore, require that solemn in^ptuetioft. !p| 
seerec'y that W0.S imposed. Weave -Inis reduced, Isay, to tim neciss!^ 
sity of doing one oi' two things — eiilier totally withdrawing our heiidf 
from Ali Hlieza Khan’s aecoimi of what passed; or, iit admillitig tbii 
truth of it, to admit, that under the word.s, friendr,iii]>, attaehmeix^ 
imd regardj,, was veiled a wnse llttle^eruresponding, in jmint of conrpl^ 
hetisicm and cfl’cet, to that in whielt they are usually aecentt'd. 

The ceremony winch k related in the ensuing let ter, as having tak^ 
place under tlu: immediate directions of the suitaan, in the 
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toosqno, does not imincdiutcly involve citlnT Wfillali .h<h or Omdtj'; nl 
'Omrali, as the yoniigex branches of the fauiiiy api)e:u-to hav*' 1 n 
alone present. The remark, therefore, that I wish !o oili v c>ii il-e. Cwt n- 
njetit, relates rather to th('siihaun—^The probability (;!' isihanjM- .' lo 
’Connect himself with the nabob, and tlic prevaijiii" ])iirj ,se in hi:- ’d, 
of the connection ho desired. It has been held oat that the 
Sadiflerent to the pretended advances of the nabobs; and iro - n 
masked, what benetit could he possibly hope from sucli a coitsK. ■ 

M'hy should he be solicitous to contract ti(?s with })ersons so ' > 

assist him as the princes of the (\iniatici'-—The (picnioo 
storily answered by the c'videncc of Ali Hheza Khan, lie i - : 

tfns the sultaun’s ohject to nnitc ail Mussulmans fur i.ic - i 
■^tirpating the I'ingii.sh. It appears, too, that ihotigu .ot » , , 

|ity on tills occasion was administered to the suhicet^ oi 
’yet that an exhortatuyi nuns addressed to all who w<-rc pir.’ei!. 
intention of itwas to uttaeh the Mussulmans to the sail. iMi, u ■ 
them for adhering to those of a different persuasion. ! n\ e 
*jf thesultaun did entertain the object thus ascnlicd to lom, ii.o o 
which is beyond dispute ; if he eoiuleseended, as slal< d m Uii-- ; 
appeal to the low'est of out subjects, with the view of sub'.- rlinc .cii 
b-ucgiauce, and of attaching them l«) his cause, must it not lx- t . ■- ut 
that he would be most anxious to win ovtT, hv cverv means in he i ,«\vc'-, 
not only a most considerable member of Islamism, but a pniU i \di <-< 
itifluenee extended over iliose very people, whom he lunl liiu-. Id 

desire to enlist mnier his standard, and who p»),sscsscd sut-h iac;..-,-, Idr 
Iliding him in the prosecution of the object nearest to his h- ait ; U it 
credible, llam, that he would have slighted such a prince, .nui neg- 
Jected the proHered advantages of his fnciKishijj and assistance r 

Tlie delivery of the hostages, and the return of the\akceU to their 
tnaster, look jilaco in the interim between the date of litis letter and 
■ibat of the onewhich rolioW’S ; a letter, in some p<»intsof view, ol’eon- 
isiderablc im[)ortanci‘. It is addressed to (.lliolaum Ali, luuU-r the heii- 
tious bignaluro of (iholaum Hussein, but writien in the hand of Onidut 
Ill Omrah. The diliieulty and rianger of eomimmieation snllieienlly 
accounts for the purport of it being so little detailed ; hut those who 
have attended to the preceding letters, wdli easily trace in it a continua¬ 
tion of the fornicr expressions of atlmdimeiit, founded on tlu' same tiasis, 
the maintenance of the Mahomedan faith, so well adapted, :mt) -o ( on- 
ciljating to the S|)irit to which they were addressitl.Ih peat this 
couplet, he says, on my part, to the sultaun : 

Jn ihe preservation of Ihif person is the pnpetiml pern/rinc/ue of the faith. 

Let him ml. remain Xi'ho K'ishefh not fhi/ jireservation. 

How imliko is this ro the coldness of the avowtsl letter of form, writ¬ 
ten on the same occasion, namely, the marriages of two of the sons of 
I’ippoo, aitd transmitted through the Ihitish government. 1 ha\t'. 
received,” says the nabob, “ yom* letter, informing me of tlu> eidebra- 
tifm of the weddings of Abdul Kllaleii and Mohammed Moiz ud Deen, 
together with a dress and jewels, and F am made happy beyond nicjisiin' 
by tljfia^^agwable iatelligeacc — may the Almighty render this gvent 
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happy." ITow iinpus,siblc is it, not to Im' stnirk with riu' marki’d dif-';, 
ien iioo of tlio stMUimrnt of (lie couplet from the styk'. of tljck'tter'l 
have just read —-and why thia dittereuee r — ^Vhy.? but that one is 
intended convey valu'd theotlua; is intended to oonecal. '■ 

In tde year tiie nabob Wallah Jali died, and Omdiit id Omrah'? 

^^iucr eefied io tIic inu-'niid. An etnbassy, eharqal with the eotnjiiiineiittfi, 
n.snai on such ■■)eea^lon^, was sent by tiie snllaiin ; the letters,* ^.o. 18’ 
.,nd 1!), a’.e irtan the ambassadors; but there is nothing related, except' 
one iong I'onversation ab<»ut miion and tViendsliij), on wliieh his high-, 
ness ^aid m ha\e (‘xpaliated with great vvarmlh. It is, imlci’d, stated^* 
that tlie vak< <'|s einjdoyed on flu-' occasion weie not persons to whom ai 
lii'gociation of jnneh dclieaey was likely to be entrusted ; — at tlie .samfJ.t 
time, \ve must oliservi-, (lud the following k-lter from Oiiuliu nl Omrah’^ 
make- a rei'erenee to liis eommunieations with them, as if sormdhing'’ 
had passed eoiirn'etod with th<' former intercourse.' This letter is,'f likd’’ 
the other, marked with the lietiiioiis name of (iholamn Hn.ssein, and. 
addressed to(i!iolatun Ali. The niiroduetian of it is material only Oil/ 
.’(■eoiint of ihe lel’eo'iiee 1 ha\e staled, nrtd as it earrie- on tlie existence 
oi'llie < o) re-pondeiu“e to so late a period preceding the V! \ sore war. 

I’he impicssioii ol the ntiliire td tlud rcieicma.- is loreihly eouiirmed’ 
bv the su!)s(‘fjuent k tler IVum Khadt'r ,\awatc khan, the eonlidential 
aninisu-r !h foo' alhaletl to, alu'-',- tiame appears more tlnni oner* ai the' 
I h;'nnel o!’ eomuiutueatlon beltMcn the nuhohs and the Vidteels. Ad¬ 
verting ill tills to his pre\ioiis ser\ier.s, he eongralttktft s hiin'clf, and 
til. mi. s the AlniieitiV, that the sYslein ot‘ haiitiottv ami enion heiween! 
//• )' t (<j Hh' Li'l'tl (inetitiing '1 ippoo Snitaini and Omdut id 
Omreii), laletiltied to promote thi' hapjtini'-s of (lod's iicovile, and 
whieli his Jahour- liad heeti I’lnjiloved in e.sititth'hing, laid aetphred the 
rc<jiii.siU‘ ^le^i•^e ol' stnbiiit_\ and firmnes'. The aathentieity <»f this 
' letter is filiv suppo'-teii hy ihe oral le'liim>!iy ; nor is there any thing 
that has a letidenev to nnahdatc* tiie ohvious inference resulting frotn 
n. It sttmds, tin it, a--a convincing teslimonv, that wh:ile\er tlud mys- 
terions and eni'imalnaJ eonneetitm, cstabuslusl under the name of 
< union and h.irnnmy, rettlly w;is, it was in foiee tiud operation up to the 
yetir J7P7; tlnti the sanu setmineids which impelled Omdnt iil thnrah 
to parlit-ipaie in, tetd ot>ndnet the intercourse during the lii’e-Tiine of his 
fatlna-; the saiue -upposed iiuerests—the same attachment to the 
cause of tin* sultaun tiuil had previousl-^ govt rned and itnimalcd his 
exeilions^ aceotiijianietl him, nndiminished, to the throne, where he 
wiiited oidv I’or an op]H)rtuuity lavourable to his Iriendship, and-ah 
einergeney, in whic'li the lidelity he had solemnly promised could be 
* immifi'sted with etfeet. 

'riiough m:my additional reimn ks on the eontentsof the several paperf. 
of the eonespondence ohvioiisly jnt-sent themselves, I will not fiirih(>i 
cNhanst the patience of ilu- house by eontinuing tht'in ; and in here! 
eoncliiding this jiari of the subject, l^only regret that a sense of Justice 
to the qiu-stion before; us sbonld have made me feel i' a duty to (Kvc'll 
St on it so rnneli :tt It'iigtb. Ihd, Sir, on the d^•gree of eonvietmn results 
ingfiorn tlu'se documents, miu'h must dt'peud. Tiu' infereiiees I hayic 
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i^educcd, the conclusions 1 have drawn, ihe impressions I have endea- 
yoiirod to cnl'orcc, 1 must leave to the judgment of tl)e house. J cnii 
^nly say, that to mine they are dc;cisive; and tliat each suspicion the 
|j«istcnce of such a correspondence excites, appears to me to derive 
jiifalidity and confirmation from every step we adyunce in examining its 
itonteuts. All thefaets they discover are so far from being weakened hyi 
inc oral evidt'nee (if, indeed, such evidence could weaken the authority 
©f any written doemnents), that they arc more distinctly corrohoralcd 
4nd established, Withont troubling by dwelling parlirulnriy on 
!^e evidenee taken at Vellore, but leaving it to those observai ions winch 
illust strike any mind from tin* most cursory attention to it, allowing 
salso to the witnesses v. liatever credit t-an be claimed I'or tliem (am! some 
^^jredit, I admit, must undoubtedly be given), there is still nolliing of 
foment that can be eoUceted from them, that either in fiet, or by nife- 
^4ihee, goes to refute.or weaken any material part. By what has been 
sfufceil from the papers, as well as by the concurring testimony ol’ the 
i^'akeels, it is proved, that a correspomlence (*«! bracing political objects 
ifegs carried on; tliat a connection, under the mysterious and imLiiniic 
■terms of union ami harmony, w'as pro}>«.*scd on the part of tlic nabobs of 
;the Carnatic, and accepted by Tippoo Sulratin ; that lor tlic purjiu-'c of 
ibbntimiing tlieir correspondence, wliea the (h'parture of the Imstagcs 
:iboul<l remove the existing channel of it, a cypher was in>iiiuied , tha!» 
in prosecution ol’ tliks connection, assa.ramvs of fidelity hiut bei'n gi'an 
,to Ti}>}) 00 , and intelligence conveyed to him, aeeonipanied with advice 
;fbr the remdaliou of liis eondaei; tluit in these transactions the utmost 

f recautious of secrecy had been deemed nec’c sscry, and the inleiniows 
eld with the vakeels had lieen coven'd witli Hetitums preteiiees; ami, 
lastly, that the (.ouneeiion, whatever it ^acc/w'/y was (I'tn-of its nature 
,little douliL can be enterlaineil), actually subsisted in full force, iutc- 
l^ity; and ojteralion, in Llm year 17()7- 

It has l)een endeavoured to del‘<'iul this coi lO.iptxuIence, and to rescue 
it from the impressions it is ohvioii-!y caleuliucd to produce, by an 
hi'plaualioii resting in jiart on a coum*ctum ofsiinjile hlemlship, and in 
'part on an alliance by marriage, at one time in agitation b«-tween the 
families of the sullaiin and of the nabob VV;d!ali .Jab. On the fidlest 
•poiisidcration of this explanation, 1 own 1 have found myself unable to 
accede to it; the difiicnilties it presents appear to me hisurmuuiitahlc. 
If it be possible to supjiosi* a desire of mere liiend.ship, without an 
object, between persons so situated in relation to each other; ifTi|»poo 
tSfiltaun and \^bdlah .lab were likely to I'eel tlu* iutlu(*nee of a pure, dis- 
ttjtercol.ed, sentimental atta<’hinent; it is yei hardly jnohable, that a 
licdnneclion, on this ground, should liave been soli<-itcd with so much 
■earnestness and anxiety, as Is mauife.sted by the nabob in' the first pro¬ 
position of it, of an intereoursi* ctitcre<l into by him at such mighty 
yisks ; nor is so iimocent a view of the subject cpiitc consistent with llte 
'Secret meetings, the various preoautions for eoneealment, the inieili- 
^ence conveyed, and, above all, with the ]m'paration and transmission 
Ipf tlui; cypher before advrii<*tl to. If, indeed, it is that union and. 
.littendimja.*. which, as it is said, ought to bind together the Miissuhtmii 
;powcrs*^p‘ it meant to describe alliance and co-operation, mutual stip- 
I'porWtmP^'ine.xpiable hostility against those of adifi’erent persuasion,— 
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bo nearer thefaet, and remove tbos'' in(‘onbi.>tcncio5 I have stateclj^ 
but, if it do(?s so remove them, it d(‘tnoustrates, by their rcjuovai, th0j 
uestfiblishinenl of tiiut. sort, f>f eoniieetion, which, no one can den}^, wa4; 
ess(‘niially n'piignant to llie spirit ami sense of every engugenieni under* 
wljieh the nabob stood, and directly subviTsive of the interests si^d; 
i>afety ol’ the Pritish Citq)ire in India. 

iJut then there is the marriage! On tlie discordant account#, 
of the origin of timt alfair, as stated by the vakeels, f shall sajf, 
nothing. 1 will admit tluit a marriage might be in agitation; but 
f.naiTiage, il' it, be allowed to have made any part, on their own shewing^ 
^ fan aceonut I'or a Very small part only of the cummnnic.itious that aria’ 
lelated. It eonfessedly did not come into rjucstioa til! after the retun^: 
ol' All Jlheza from Seringapatam ; but before he went there, it must 
reim inhered that this union of harmony ami friendship between the sill* 
laun and the nahoh, bad been proposc'ti, accepted, and established;^ 
and, for the pinpost* of ctiutinuing it, a eyj»her had heen already trams-' 

. milled, of which Ali Hheza Khan wasaclualiy the bearer. In addidoitf; 
to this, Sir, Jib tile frieud.diip and barmony commenced before the mai'^!* 
riage was agilalcd, so it continued long aih-r a conneetiou of that kin^ 
had c('ascd to Ik thought of. Aloe/, ml .l)ccii wu'. tlu'only >o\\ (jfTi[>['o6, 
whose alliance was suppo.'ted ever to huv*^' been tiie object of a ncgs'cia- 
.ion of man iage. Tbc marriages of this ])iii!ec, itowevcr, and his bro- 
^ lia r, Abdiil Kbal<“h, are recsndctl to have taken placs' in llic vear 
' ,at whicti lime we find ceremonial leUeiN from tlu' nabob were conveyed. 


lo Tippoo, coiigratuiating him on the event. lT<nn that moment, iheil, 
all idea oi'ailianct' by .niarj iagt* hesvvecn thi‘families nni^t have valiislied.f 
but i! appiais from th<' iciier of Khadcr ISavvax Kl’.un, the eonfta* 
denlial miuisiiT of tlie nabob, that the other eonncciion, which had 
betn I'suthlislicsi, was still carried on, and pos*^c^sed, as lute as the 
Vvur 171)7, what h(“ called, the sfai/i/ifi/. 1 netd not suiy, 

more to make it ividcnt, tbai\ that neither itie ittarriage on thd' 
ono liaiul, nor simj.le friendship on the tulier, is suliielent to explain 
the species of connection thus O '.Ud U.shctl, to |••■com'Ue the dinicuities, 
.>r to tlis*^ipate the siispii'ioa and the ol)sciirily m which il is involved. ^ 
It is atiinned by the Khans,* ami also in Ali Hussein’s letter to hi.4 
agents, that no correspondem e was carried on by the nabobs, contrary 
to their engagi-mcnls : if a tlirivt correspondence with 'i'ippoo is meant, 
it may be htmally true, and consistent wiili tlu'sc papers, for tliev may 
be eoiisidcred a-, an indirect, and not a diivci, correspondence. I>ut so 
rb'spicable a sublcrfngc is not wovtlv dwelling upon, or cvposing. it is 
said, loo, ihat all that was done, was (hme iti eonfoniiity with the 
wishes t)f li(»rd Cornwallis, who was di-sirous of preserving peace 
ami eoneillalitig, if possible, the irritated and vindictive feeling-^ c 
tlie siiltann. That this correspmuience should have been carried o} 
with any kuowk'dge or approinttiou of the governor-general, I vei; 
tme to prcMigunee ubsolutelv niijk)sslli)lc. VVhaleve: the ptdicy an 
yw'ishcs of Lord ti'ornvvallis might be wilb respect to Tippoo Su 
litim, that he should eneomrage a se])arato correspondence belwee 
tliis prince and the nabob, at the very ti nebe was changing tl»e c.NprC: 


’.Ippoiijted by Oindut ul Omrali niiuistcrs to Ali Ilu sein. 
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felons o£ die former treary of 1787, for die very purpose of mofc ooni^ 
j)let(‘ly and efleeuially })reduciing any such intercourse, is, I say, uIjso* 
lu’telv*^impossible in itself, as it is inconsistent witlj (he counsel conveyed 
;|to the ftiiltaun, in one of die letters tibove relerred to, to pause hi the 
ptoseetition of liis hostile, measures till die departure of Lord t'orn- 
Wflilis to Europe. But, Sir, had the nabob felt.,1liis to he the case, laid? 
;he felt that tie was acting in support of British view's, -- in aliianee vvitli 
British inl-orests, why all this mystery? W hy all these multiplied [u’e- 
icautions to avoid detection? Why the cypher? IVliy the meetings 
xmder hctilioiis pretences? W hy the hazards iuciilcnl to all tlu'se [<roi 
’ceedings? Wdiy disguise that which, if known, w'ouJd have heeri jnaise- 
Avorthy—whieli breathed nothing hut firm uttaehmeni, loyally, and 
^ aHectioii to the British power, and zeal for its service, nuder the)na''k of 
deceit, perfidy, and hreacli of faith?— Is it, then, too much to assume 
'that tins (lotild not He? that instead of holding a conduct so ri'pugnanl 
lO common si-nse, and disgraceful to a rational being, the iialiob did fc< I 
that his objects were of a nature to require coneealun'iil; that, If do. 
tected, they would have excited the utmost jealousy and indignaiioii of 
.the Ih'itish government; that they wmuld have hrougliL his slate, and 
ikualion into jeopardy; and that they were, ihc'refove, of a nature sub¬ 
versive of his aliianee, and in violation of every obligation towards that 
Jiower which had raised, supjiyrted, and protected him. Admit thi< 
supposition, 'tnu! every diiliculty disajipcars, every eoutradiclion 
' vanishesaII is plain, shnpk', rational, and consistent. W'^ith-this is coo-* 
feistent the anxiety with which a connection with tlie sultaun w as desired 
!aud .solicited. — With this, all the ardent profc.s.sions of zeal for Uu* sup- 
|)ort of the faith—With this, the undisguised reprobation of llu' wav 
and onr allies-—With this, the intelligence conveyed, and the advice 
'.that accou)))anied it—With this, the assignations imdcr feigned pre¬ 
tences, and till' solemn adjuration to scerei'v—W ith this are consistent 
the jirayers of Wallah Jah for the trium]>hs of Tippoo, and w illi this, flic 
assurance.s of hi,-, sou and successor, that when the occasion should 
arrive, his fidelity to liiin should he manifested ; and, with this is con¬ 
sistent all the subsequent conduct of Omdut ul Otnrah, when, in the* 
course of the Mysore war, in his conlcmplatiou, the anticipated occasion 
<//(/arrive; when tiie exigencies of our situation, when the sneeess of 
the contest, and the safety of our empire, demanded every exertion, and 
,every proof of his zeal and attachment! At that inoineut of pressure 
, did he withhold his resources; at that moiiuait rlid his oflicers im|(ede 
the supplies of the army, in some eases resorting e\eii to I'orce to 
•.obstrucLtiieir passage ; and at that moment tlid they create every einbar-- 
rassmenl, and o[)])ose i-very obstacle wnthiu the extent of their power, to 
‘ the progress i)f our anus. In short, Sir, smdi was the conduct wc ex¬ 
perienced from X\m faith fid and devoted friauf that, during the existence 
f.bf hostilities, and long previous to the discovery at'Seringapatam, the 
.f governor-general, as it UjipearsJ not only cntertaim;d suspicion, hut 
repeatedly and ])ointe(!ly declared, that the perverseness and disaflceiionjj 
ftlis{?layed by the nalmb, was rcconcileable to nolliing hut a connection, 

secret undei^tandiiig, with tlui enemy. 

It has liccn asked wiial interest the nabob eonld have In such a con¬ 
ductj do not fed, .Sli\ that to infer the reality of the conduct, I sum 
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0(1 to assign to it an object of siiiind and rational policy. It is toi 
much to jucsiiJiK.*, alter all that the tiine.s in which we Jive have exh| 
Ihled, llial ])i'oj(‘cts may not he formed, and designs pursued, that 
not wananted by a true and enlightened wisdom. But if tlte policy'cji 
tht‘ nabob w:is not to aid the eft'orts of the sullaun ; if, on tlie contrary 
we admit what is slated, that he had little to hope, every thing to fea.: 
‘Yrom lli(*ir siieeess, it must follow, that it was his real interest faithfulh 
to adluu’e to our cause, and to contribute, to ilie utmost of hi.s means 
ill ]ironioling and I’aeilitating the triumph of our arm.?. That lie di< 
the very re\ei.s(*, is iiieoiitt.'.stably jiroved; and, if in so aeiing, swaye< 
tiy any iiiutginary interest, lie trampled on every principle of true polid 
and dmy, Ipv whieli he ouglit to have been governed, may we not pre 
suuu' that, swayed also by tin* same suppo.“ed interest, ho may equalh 
Jia\<' eanied on a eoinv-.pondi’iiee, and formed a connection, at onc! 
hosiili' to his real welfare, to the I’aitli of Ids engagements, and to 
eaii‘'(' he w a> bound every lie to make his own. ; 

VV liat Ixyond a general and mutual aid, as occasions might offei 
were tlie precise expectations of Tippoo on the one hand, and of thi 
jialxyb on the otlier, 1 wdll not detain you by an attempt to explain d 
tiiiit the quesiion does not turn, — and I vemture to jcall, with somi 
degree ofeonfidenee, upon the house, to consider \veil the ease laid befoF 
them, and, after adve rting to the relative situations of Tippoo Stiltau® 
•ahi^ the nabobs of the Canialic, one a€(fcua]ly preparing w".ir against t}^ 
the other our most intimate aliy; looking at the eorrespondenee itsejj 
’ eonlinned as it is by the oral testimony, in ail its facts, wdlh all tliepr«l 
cautions for eonei ahnent that pervade and cliaracterize it; recoiled 
ing the scdemii idedge of the nabob Omdnt ul Omrah, and the mauni; 
in A iiicli, wIk'u the occasion was presented by the exigences of a war|i 
whieli we wore called on to def(‘ud the existence of our empire in Indii 
that pledge was al’tiuwards redeemed. JjCt any man, I say, conside 
these tilings, and iiroiioimce, if he can, in the face of God and hi 
coimirv, a eonseieiiiious belief, that the nabobs of the Carnatic wef 
faithful to our enuse, ilie duties of alliance, and their own engagement 
— that the charge against them is w'ithout foundation—that the treatic 
liy whieli tliey were bound were nol violated—that a correspondence c 
a political nature was not carried on, and a conduct resulting from i 
pursued, hostile to the just rights^ and affecting the security of th 
British empire in India. 

If, Sir, the conclusion I feel it mj’^ duty to draw, and, as it appears t 
my appreliension, the only just one that cau he drawn from all that ha 
been stated, is the direct yeversc of this.'—Tlic right.s accruing from i 
. to the lirilish government, become the next subject of enquiry an 
consideration. 

The situation of the nabob may be.considered ip Iwu) points of view 
one with reference to the original dependency of his station, undt^r th 
Mogul constitution, and the opinion that, in releasing him from li! 
allegiance to his natural superior, wcxiiuly transferred that allegiance t 
.* ourselves, as w'cll as wifli reference to the rcvertible condition on whidl 
be received the Dew auneg, and the state of practical subjection in whii 
he stood controlled in his foreign relations, and indebted to us, both f« 

u 
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external defence, and internal sccuritv, of all lie enjoyed — regard* 
ijpg him, ill a word, as a mere feudatory of the British power. 

in the other point of view, he may he considered as relying, indeed, 
lijpon us for,his safety uiul jirotcction, but possessing, nevertheless, the 
J^hts of an independent prince; rights deduced from the eireumstanee 
i» the condition of his engagements which have been alludeil to, havings 
.been, on his part, repeatedly infringed, and that infringnnent iie\er 
having on ours, been made a pretence for resuming wliat our frieridsliiji 
had conferred on him — from repeated treaties having l>een cunekidcd 
with him, both subsequent to, and in coutemplatiou of, these \c r^ 
broaolics of enga,geiiicnt, tmd his having on these occasions, l»otb treated-, 
and been treated with, in the eharaeter of an indepciuh nl prince, 'J'hus - 
it may be said, as lar as related to us, though maintained by tin' jniuiT 
and prolc'ction of our government, tie was invested with all tlie jioiitieal 
knd personal rights iiu;i(lent to real sovereignty and indepeiuleiiec'. 

^lo this latter opinion I own myself inclined to aeeecle, but 1 cannot 
idniit that the treaty of 170.], alluded to in the llrsolutions, has any 
bearing or e(Feet on this question. The article in (hat tn-aty w hich ’ 
^lone mentions the nabob, was introduced for the sole jmipose ol'ter- 
^runatirig tlic disputed claims of Salabat Jung, and Maliouied Aii, in 
support of wdtieli respectively, France and Fngland bad carried on the 
war in the peninsula of India. Tluy therefore joined ni recognizing, 

•itar as thei/ were eoneeriied, the fermer as sonbah of liie Deccan, the latte r 

nabob of Areol. What the powers and ])ri\ileges of eaeh were in 
,their several situations, w’as a point left wholly untouelied, and to Ije* 
^determined by the laws and usages of the LViognl empire. 

The character, then, in which I am tviliing to consider the nahoi), is 
that of an independent prince under the protection of the British jxiwcr; 
tibr have 1 a wish to insist on any right, or to a[)peal to any law in 
favour of what has been done by our Indian government, whieli might ^ 
not beecptally ajipeaied to, and insisted ujion, towtirds a |)rinee wlio was 
exempted from all reliance on our frioudship, either for his defenee or 
security. All 1 ask, in return for this admission, is, that he maybe 
nonsidcn*d in one only of these capacities, and that it m:iv not be cou- 
yciided that he was at once enlitlcd to tiie rights of a subject, and to the 
immunities of a sovereign. 

It is siiperrtuous to argue that the nabob Omdut ul Oinrali wa,-. in 
oonjuuetioa with his father, a]*arty to the treaty of 170-, not merely ;ts 
lii.s future siieoessor, recognized in that treaty, but individually in bis 
own name and person. He was, therefore, from the period of it.-) con¬ 
clusion, bound to the obsenwanec of all its stqmlations; uiid had, in the 
Same degree with his father, conveyed to us what is eallt-d a perfect ri’^f/t^ 
to the benefits they conferred. If, tlu-refore, the obligation eontrueted 
not fulfilled in hotli according to its tenor, we aetptired, with n spi'ct 
'to both, I ajipivhend, the right ol’ eiiforeing it, if it was desiraldc ft 
j^^ltld he enforced; ol‘ compelling reparation for the violation of it, if 
reparation wa.s deemed beneficial* or of avoiding the treaty altogether, 
*^irtiiat should be in.jst consistent with our viewij of expediency. 

' 1 ttstjst, Sir, I cannot be so inucli misconceived as to be siqiposed to 
contend, that every little failure in fuUilliug llie strict letter of a iretity, 
is Ho be a ground fur resorting to the exercise of these rights—far 
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from it. In my conception, the infringement must be not of the lett'el',: 
only, hut of the spirit und itjtent of the engagement, that, too, iii points^ 
not trivia!, but essential and important. Such are the points that pre4 
sient themselves in the giant of assignments, t onfessedly made, although"; 
expressly prohibited, which involved both the violation of the treaty|i 
and the destruction of the resources on which we depended: and alsto,.' 
in carrying on political correspondence witli a foreign power, event 
desiitute of any sjiecial aggi*avaiions. I'roin infractions of this kind^^ 
tlK'i (> is no doubt, we should have derived a clear right to demand present; 
reparalion, and future security; and Rom the refusal of these dcmand<t, i 
an un(|uestionable right of war would have accrued. Were it requisite,, i 
it Would not, perliaps, be a dillicult task to prove, that, under all the; 
cireunistanccs ol'the ease, what we have actually obtained in the Car-,1 
natie, does not exceed the hounds of this necessary security; but thia ' 
tliscussioii would here be mere' waste of time. I hpve adverted to it only V 
to niaric that even the accumulated injuries wt suffered, have not carrfcxil; 
us maicrially beyond what the infraction of the nabob’s engagements,« 
without the aggravation, might have well warranted. i' “ 

I fit is not such infractions alone, but if,in addition to such infractiorts;^-; 
of the suiisisting treaty, there be shewn an association W'ith a prince not '* 
sjui})ly uulVi(“ndly in his character, and opposite in his interests, butia j 
the actual prejxuation of war, the object of which w'as our utter extir^ s 
patiou; if it Ix' shewn that this association betrayed itself, not only wdiiie 
war wa^ i)i coulemplation, but eoiitimied and operated, during the whole' " 
f’oiirse of the hostilities that ensued ; no one, 1 apprehend, will contend, 
that iVom the instant such an association existed, the respective parties ■ 
did not assume the position of enemies, and that ail the rights which a- 
stale of wuir can convey, diil not accrue to the injured powi.r; rigMs 
co-ex tensive Avith tlu'demands of jienuancnt and effectual security, and i 
limited only by the great juiueipies of humanity and justice. 

The Hudilt'ii irruption ol the king of Ihiissia into.Saxony, in the vear 
17ob, ill the midst of apparently profound jieaec, is a iac.t with wKich . 
every otic must be aetpiainted. What was his defence? he had reason ; 
to believe that Saxony participated with other jiowers in a confederacy ' 
foi his desiiuction, and that this gave him the right of immediate war. 
On this right he acted; and though there were cireumstanees in the 
manner in vihich he eonducted his measures, that excited clamour 
against him at the litne, there is no man at this day, 1 believe, W'ho . 
tioes not admit, that the act of carrying war into Saxony was fully jiis*- 
tified. Such, then, is the right towards a jiower wholly independent. 
\V hat is the difference in respect to a dependant and protected one ? It 
is tins—that in the case of an iudepeudeiit power, our rights can only 
be realised through the medium of stiee( sshil war; — in that of a pro¬ 
tected one, we are already in a situation in which successful War would 
place us; but it will not be, therefore, contended that our riglits are 
less, — it will not be conteiuled that tplmt, consistently with every law!,;i| 
may be justly pursued through all the hazards and calamities of war, we 
.arc forbid to attomjit when those calamities arc dissoeia.ed Iroin the ,; 
acquisition of it — that, the measures whieh it is our urupicstionabie • 
right to take against a foreign foe, wc may not, legitimately, resort to, 
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a traitor in our very bohom: the rights are the same, though' 
■*1 means ot' them arc widely dilTcreiil. 

these principles arc juht, let them be applied to the case before us; 
if gentlemen agree with me, in tlie. eonviction lliat ihc documents 
i^uceid, combined with siibsctincnt circumstances, clearly prove a con- 
%tetion to have been established, on the part of the nabobs, with 
‘Irouun, at the very time he was meditating bostiiities against us; i.nd 
in prosecution of the jturposcs of this connection, he was lioi only 
furnished with intelligence and advice, but, dining the contest in which 
very cKistence was involved, Oniflnt id (.Inna’n adb' rcd to his causc.^ 
||id aided him to tiie extern of his ])o\ver, by treaclu rousiv obstructing 
ir supplies, and embarrassing the progress of oar arm,', lluy mu,st 
^el also with me, that every eiigagoinciit Ingwi en us and 4ii wa.-- abro- 
ated ; and so abrogated us, at the same time, to constitute that t'use of 
^ury, from w'Kich, according to the usages of nations, the rights of 
Put legitimately result. 

,lv. Had the detection of this correspondence occurred ]»rcYion,'' to ihc 
of Scrihgapatnm; luui we, during the acjLual existence of lm-«ii!i; 
't^scovered the course of infidelity by winch the luibo!) wa'. bcl'av 
■lair cause, and counteracting our measures; had we at once^ in il-. 
Moment of indignation, repaid his ingratitude and ]>eili(lv', by di iving 
fiiin from the throne, and assuming his country, wdierc is tli<^ matt that, 
li^ld have hesitated upon the justice of the act? Jhit, Sir, neither did 
Ihe discovery take place under tltesceircinnslances, nor, w la-n it did ing ■ 
]|^lace, did the governor^general so act upon it; on the contrary, u p' i a >d 
•ipftirne was suffered to elapse before lie availed liiinst lf of anv of liu; 
lights withwbieli the disaflection of tlie nabobs hud hivcsted him. Ami 
klib is supposed to create a new and different case! W hat real difference 
can be found in it is beyond tuy comjmdu'nsion — but so it is eon- 
iended ; and being contended, I cannot pass it by without notice.—TIu 
'(fight of w'ar is one thing, and the exercise ol’ that right is another; the 
‘principle of the first is Justice, of the latter cx'pcdicney. Iberv mu 
^n figure to himself situations in wdiicli -a nation may stand, vJu'te 
fights of war, the most clear and incontrovertible, cannot be acted cjxui 
larithout the greatest hazard; and wdiere the sense of the dfppcst injuries 
^ust be (as it often is), for the time, sup])rcsscd or disscmbli d; bur 
all the rights arising out of such injuries thus destroyed r or will it 
asserted, that, in the event of a country possessing rights, uiKpies- 
-tionably just, it can be placed in this dilemma, that it. miisl either consent 
abandon them entirely, or immediately to act upon them, at the 
^Imminent risk of its own destruction? Is it possible this can be so? 
•jiind if noU the exercise of the right of war necessarily resolves itself 
‘^filo a question of pure expediency, which the circumstances of each 
case must govern. At the same time I am far from saying, 
■dfcjjilt these rights are such as may be laid aside, and stored up for ages, 
resumed at any period thatfunbition or interest may dictate ; if 
upon, they must be acted upon within certain rtislricdons, and free 
^rom the inlervciuion of any acts of confidenee and friendship which- 
tire reliiiquislmicut of every hostile intention. Mere delay, within 
i^ycn limits, caauot, I apprehend, be assumed as a grouml on wliiclt 
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lilono to presmnc such a rclinquishinnil; find wliat besides took pla^ 
tlxat could rationrdly ulVord liu' naboO ground^; I’ov a presumption, thlal 
'lie guilt of wlilcU he was conscious, and which he had reason to belief 
Ictcctcd, u’fndd not he acted upon, 1 do not ktK»w. ■ If any acts frosS 
vlu'nce such an inicrcncc could be drawn*, <ii(i occur, 1 must confess mji 
ignorance of them. 'I’hc causes of the delay ;'i[ {iear in ihe xloctiiiiciit^ 
belon* you —-lliey an* to be I'ouiid in the (‘ritieai slate of in;j><>rlatU nego^ 
ciatious with other }) hv< a.., — the eonditioi\ of the neighbouring proa 
\in<;<'s, in Avhich rehcliion wi.'« raging,— the desire the governor-generli 
natniiilly felt to ln\estigaaefuily the particulars of the case,—“and t(S 
receive an iiitiiuata'p, ,ii least, ol' (he reelings of those to whom he wajf 
rcspousihlc, heiof, be pvoisvdod to take' tlie ineasures which the sltui^ 
Mon of the coimlrv. :iii(i lh(' jtermanent safely oi' tise inten'sts it was Ijtij 
hity to guard, ohvi'susiy cciinuidcd. These, Sir, were the cotinderatiow 
i;M. f.u* a time, '.u-^pended the exercise of our V'ghls; eonsideratU^ 
oisi, 1(1 c\ci\ ’.mhiasM d mind (it' the exercise he as i have stat^ 
> ."I '-iioi! (tf expedieneyh salisfacU'Mly warrant the delay, witl^* 
! roaiidating the right, and ju.tify the iinai orders when given,'’^ 
''1 fioin Omdai u! t-‘iiu-ih the se<‘urity wo c.ltiuiately obtain68 
cti seeuritv, it is said, liowc^ (S', was not, in point ol'f-ict, detnandc* 
I Oiudui ui Oiiindi, i'Ui i'roni bis unotfcudiiyr s.ieeessor. \\ hy w%i 
, .-I' the luomcits vh', 11 tiie order ani\ed, the nabob, who hai 

' u long in a suit-* (>f flecliuiug hcaltii, a]ipiared to he fast aj)])roachiftj 
lin.;! dissolufi,)!). in-<cu>ible and olKiiirale, indeed, must be tli 
h.<;ii lb,it ca!)!' )i svmpa’hi ,e in the last hot rs of huinan existence. No 
sue!) an one u.m irat < f Tord ( live, ile die! feel all the compassion tb 
sKu.iiiuu of the ta.bnb was eaiculan d to bispive. Iie resjieeted the invi 
olahiv’ piiviii ges of a dcnlh-bed ; and Oindut ui Omrah was perimtted % 
ciosi' his eu's in pcai’e, neither iiiol oud hy aeeusation, nor disfjiiiele 
b\ the eonse(((iei)ccs ol' bis perlidy and ingiatitudt'. (Jan it be argue 
that rights so suspeudfd were' tiiercliy exnnguisbed? W as the eon 
licet ol a lui.ice in- rdv personal, tins might he tiue, —and on tW 
ground, 1 . jiiesujue, It is stated, most unjustly stated, that tiie Britis 
goveimnenl piinishcd the innoceitt for the guilty.— I deny that p»] 
utsiimont in atiy respect, however tlagvautly provoked, w'as the objcSC 
oi’ tile .Ihitish govertmuiit; its olijeot, its sole object, was sechti'l 
for its own k'gilimate rights; security whiedt the violation of tho* 
eights, and the perlidious and hostile conduct of the nabobs, had ik 
posed on us the dutv of enforcing, ami the claim to which, areordin 
to the best principles of jmhlie law, apj)lied as strongly to him wh 
inherited, as to his guilty and faithless predecessor. “ It is one of ll 
' first principles,” says a distingui>hcd authority on these subjects, “ « 
general erpiiiy hiid Vlown by the writers on that law, that, an heirorstn 
cessor, from the very eircumstance of his ]>()sscssing llu* inheritance, 
not only bound for the engagements of the person whom be succeed 
Inii cannot he discharged from the (ddigatiou to repair the dautoge whichp 
deceased mar/have occasioned in/ his Or ojf'ences neither under tl 

jiretcxt that, he derives no benefit from these orimes or offences, fn 
baause Iheax mat/ have been no accusation tr condnnnatiou against ti 
deceased,’* * It is a doctrine, as new, as contrary to reason, that tl 

* Dowat’s Compeudiutu of Civil and Public Law. 
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‘^nduct of princes by whom states and nations are represented, should 
\|&e' considered as the acts of individuals, and perishing with them. As 
^ell might it be coiitcnd<-d that the enmity and aggressions of Tippoo 
pbltaun were obliterated when he fell upon the walls of Seringapatara,and 
our claims to reparation buried in his tomb; that nothing remained 
^r us to do but to plac(; his innocent son upon the vacant throne, witl|[ 
4 ,ijmc imdiminishod power and dominion of his father! If the |)rineiple 
ft^plies to one case, it applies to the otiier. Our rights were tin-- same 
^ both ; in tlic one, indeed, wc were obliged to establish them by sne- 
^Ces^ful war ; in the. otlu'r, we had happily tlK' power of securipg them 
^Without a similar struggle. 

f ^^ The proposition ottered to Ali Hussein has been adduced in con- 
■|lttation of this principle, and as an ueknowleflginent, on our part, of 
p&e right that devolved to him. A right to whatJ do not enter into 
j'lfec question of his legitimacy— I am ready to allow him to he the legal 
:heir of the late nabob Omdut ul Oinrah. And what tln ii ? he could 
[jpossess no further right by inheritance tlian that of assuming the :.i!ua- 
"iioii his deceased father possessed, rendered subject, by tlic conduei of 
that father, to the claim of w hatever might be necessary to the ett'ciMual 
’t^urily of the British interests. The very proposition made to hint, 
.j|»tpressly included the condition of his accession to this claim—the 
jplace in which he naturally stood —the wdsh on the part of the goverrjoiv 
jj^ueral to accomplish this object by the forms of treaty, rather than by 
mt' immediate and painful exercise of our Just rights, designated him as 
the person to wdiom, if any propo.sition whatever was thought cx{)edicnt, 
it should he made in the first instance. But that proposition, dictated 
|ifi it was by a generous impulse of humanity alone, when refused and 
rejected, could not have tiie effect of limiting those rights, w hich, if they 
■exist at all, are as extensive as the interests they are intended to protect. 
In fact. Sir, if the conduct of the nabobs was such us to place tnem in 
the situation of public enemies; if the rights of war, as it has been con¬ 
tended, justly attachctl upon them, every hereditary claim was extiiir 
gnished, and the whole state w'as submitted to whatever disposition 
the sccurky of our interests, and the prosperity of the country, might 
pf escribe. 

W Tlie principle of humanity, and consideration for the ttmiily of Areot, 
which dictated the otter to Ali Hussein, presided also over the dispo¬ 
sition that was finally made, and limited it to the necessary objects that 
'jverc to be attaiinxl and secured. What but this, and the recollection 
of our alliance w'ith the nabobs of the Carnatic, subsisting almost from 
jltbc first dawn of our political power in the peninsula ? — What but the 
if^luctancc to expose to disgrace and humiliation those wliom we had 
iadoptt)d as tho; partners of our fortune, and raised to sovereign dominion ? 
i!*-"*What but the generosity characteristic of the British nation, could 
led tts to forget that from the nabobs we had experienced little but 
{^^k'ssnes.s and ingratitude, and |thc people committed to theli rule, 
homing but misery and oppression^—^What but these sentiments could 
"have stifled our just re.sentments, under the accumulated injuries wc had 
,»ustaiue9', and produced the efforts that w'erc made by our government, 
'|o obtain by friendly negoeiation, what, its a right, it might nave at once 
Chafideutly assumed ? What but these, to continue to tlieir families, a» 
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P^e liave done, the enjoyment of all the affluence, dignity, and spleitii 
dor, which hclonged to their station, and to wliich they liad ever beec|.; 
acciistoincd ? _ A 

On the next point, relating to the manner in which our rights weEi| 
exercised, and the duty of exercising tliem to the exttuit vve did, 1 aizi^ 
happy to think that little doubt can be entertained ; indeed, 1 shall be 
!tiiurpris(!d if, in any j)arl oftljis discussion, it should be contended, or 
least contended by one acquainted witli the state ol the Carjjatie,thatab;j^ 
thing short of the transfer ol’ the whole civil and military adininistratio*^ 
of the country to the British government, was capable of providingj^ 
-I'ffcctually for the rights we were bound to maintain, and hn the pro^ 
perity of the long oppressed inhabitants of a country, which it now,' 
became equally our duty to wmteh over and protect. Tliougb 1 do npi; 
admit the state of the Carnatic, deplorable as it might be, could fori^ 
any ground on whicli to found a right to adopt the measure that has beedi 
resorletl to, yet it can scarcely be denied, that wdfen the circumstance*'; 
of hostility and perfidy before stated, did place the whole country atoUi^ 
..disposal, we became responsible for the effects of w'hatbver dispositioiliil 
we should make, atul for the hajjpiness of the people, no less than 
our own seeiuity: from that monxont, ou our heads must naturally rfcs|^ 
the odium of every abuse, injustice, and oppression, that was suffered 
prevail, .and, tliat it was in our j)Owi;r to avert. •—And was there even a., 
possibility of averting them otherw'i^lC than by the conijxlcU' transfc'r of 
tlie adininislration ? Dili not the state oi things, and long experience, 
.alike ilemoiistrate that every hope of obviating the recurrence of tlie 
numberless evils w'ith which the Carnatic tvus afflicted, founded on any; 


.other basis, was but visionary and delusive ? - 

There arc many gentlemen in the house, who, from local knowledge an{| 
personal observation, are much hotter able to detail to you, than I can be, 
tl)c slate and condition of that unhappy country. 'Ihc documents them- 
Bclves contain abundant and melatielioly proots ot the suil’erings ol it* 
inhabitants, under tlie operation ot assignments made to those, who, 
having no interest or object but to repay themselves, with usury, thc^ 
money they had advanced, let loose every species ol cruelty and extortion 
'in accomplishing it; nor loss under the immediate managers ajxpointe^ 
by the nabob, wdio seem to have been commissioned only to exhaust 
and ruin the p»iovinces committed to the'ir charge, and to whose uncon¬ 
trolled rapacity, the iusalialde wants of the circar, delivered ovcr,_wim| 
out remorse, an unprotected and unresisting peo}>le. l or'the first, 1 
beg leave to refer to the sickening detail given by Lord Hobart, in on^ 
of the papers on your table (it is too long to read, and it is scarcely 
.possible to make selections), in which, after describing the progress ol 
these transactions, through all their cireumslauees, and tracing a ti'uty 
afflicting picture of the iniquity and barbarity that accoinpaiued them, 
he concludes a part of his statement by observing —■“ Alter this expo¬ 
sition, no comment can he required to shew, that this species ol gover^ 
ment, if it deserves the name of government, contains the inc'?>t grievoUs 
.^Oppression of the people, the certain impoverishment ol the countryj 
and, consequently, the inevitable decay ol :he revenue. In auoth^i 
passage, speaking of the effect of tlie system pursued, upon tlie resources, 
as connected with the state of the country, he says, “ Whatever auai*. 
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liutiou (and it is considerable) in value the security is gradually, thoug., 
rapidly, sustaining, carries along with it the destruction of the huiiauK 
race, and tlie desolation of the (‘ouiiiry/’ 

^ . With respect to the latter, 1 shall only beg leave to read the account 
"'the collector of Trichi nopoly. Alluding to the inanagement previous 
.the transfer of the acbuiuistration, he writes, — ‘‘The late inanage- 
it, whether considered in a speculative or practical point of view^ 
^feents, generally speaking, as its distinguishmg feature's, a total wnuit 
"(jf system, where system would have'*‘bee.n beneficial, a most baneful 
lirit of extortion and o])pression, and an indifference to the happiness 
Hid welfare of the people, as senseless as inhiiuuui. Tlu* [,eoj)lc nevCr 
juew wdieu their dc'inands on them were to cease, nor do tlxo managers 

t em to have known when their extortions were to stop. The ussess- 
cuts, called //iw/, seem only to have been calculated to j)oint oiitwluTO 
^jejetortion might he levied and increased, and to itniuce the inhahilanis 
l‘^p cultivate, in the vViin hojxe that no more than the fixed assessment, 
Whether in grain or jnoney, would be taken from them ; a hope wliich 
^lietnl'ued with c’^ery season, hut which returned only to blast the pro-' 
i^'lipects of those who too credulously indulged it. I will venture to assert, 


tpat if the revenues wore, in any one year, collected according to ih<' 
^ijstablishcd rates of asscssihent, it was only to induce the inhabitants, 
fby this apparent moderation, to increase the cultivation of the snccccd- 
r: ing year, and thiis afford the managers, or renters, an op])ortunity df 
|idbubiijig their jxlunder.’' 

’V Tlie conviction of the house must anticipate any observations of nnna 
’'on tlx; effects of such a system, under which, no country, how'ever otlier- 
wdse blessed by' the hoiiuty of Provulence, could flourish ; rapid decay 
, ttiust have reduced, and speedy extinction impended over, the resources 
; pu which our dejjeiulenee rested. 

■; To arrest the progress of thi.s evil, would have been, in itself, a suffi-' 
^'pient motive, were we even incapable ol' feeling the juore noble one of 
'■“rescuing a suffering people from such calamity. That the transfer of 
. the administration, and that alone, could accomplish these objects, I 
•'will not endeavour to make out in argumoni. liy relying, for the proof 
of its necessity, on the highest authorities, to which, on Iiulian sub¬ 
jects, w'C are accustomed to refer, 1 am sure I shall serve my cause more 
effcctnally, more completely, and satisfy the mindspf all who hear me. 
Nor does it rest alone on the authority of every governor w'ho has pre¬ 
sided there, hut of every individual whose judgment has been of real 
value, who felt or understood either the British interests, or the inte¬ 
rests ol' the coiujlvy itself, and wlio has been free from the participation 
and taiiii of the abuses and corruptions known to exist—abuses, which 
had long and successfully combated every measure, and baffled every 
attempt to restrain or eorreet them. 1 w'ill select only the testimonies 
of Sir Eyre Coote, of Lord Macartney, and principally of Lord Corn- 
ltif{illis, us state<l in tlx* papers on the table. — Sir Eyre Coote marks, in 
tMt,str6ngest terms, the effex'ts of the nabob’s government on our affairs. 

whole of the argument of Lord Macartney on the subject of 
itfl^Wering the assignmc'iit, proceeds upon the necessity of our pos^*^ 
silSR the w'hole administration of the country, if we would ImVe any 
oi‘ security for our interests on tlie coast. — The opinion of 
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TiOrd Cornwallis I shall read al length, as I am aware it is one 
deserved weight in this house, and wlierever the name and character cif« 
tiuit great and excellent man is known, ‘ 

“ I have long s(X'n (says his lordship), with very great concern, tbi^j 
various defects of the system ol' the government of the Carnatic; antl'^ 
iieing extremely anxious that some plan should be introduced and csta-t 
hlislud there, that should be better adapted than any that hsus yet been 
trieil, lor si'eiiring the country against external enemies, and for pro-a’ 
nioting its general prosperity, I have been hitherto prevented froih'Jf; 
^nakiiig j'roposilions to the nabob to llmt effect, more by my distance"; 
from the scene, or my other occupations, than by the consideration hf 
tile ohsiaeles that miglif occur in the negociatiou with his highness, or . 
of ih(‘ disapprobation that interested and disappointed men might afteis 
w III il> e.Y])ress of my conduct. v 

‘Jl. “ I’hr disadvantage and danger arising from,the separation of tbe| 
internal governnu'iit, and management of the revenue of the country,! 
fiom the re^|)onsil>ility for its defence, is so obvious, that if there had:?' 
apfieaied to be the least chance ol'obtaining the nabob’s voluntary acquin”' 
eseenee, I should, w ithout hesitation, have been ready to propose t.ohim^‘ 
a'^ the jilaii liest calculated for promoting his own interest and comfort,’ 
and the lia[»piness of tlie inhabitants of the Carnatic, that he shoida ' 
^•ntrust the C'ompany witli tlie cntve management of the country, in addi¬ 
tion to the resjionsibility for its defence, under an engagement on their 
})art, after allotting certain sums for public purposes, and for the gradual. 
iiiluitlation of his.private debts, to pay to him, regularly, a liberal portion', 
oj its rci'vnucSy fn the maintenance of his family, and the support of his 
tlignity." 

On another occasion his lordship cxqu'esscs Viimsclf as follows ; — 

“ 1 mnsi, fri'ely own tliat I could not venture to pro^wse any plan, on.' 
the success (d'wiiu h 1 could have any llrni reliance, unless the nabob > 
could 1)0 induced, by a large annual retenuc regularly paid, and properly ■ 
seeur<'d lo him, to surrender the management of hh eouutiy, for u long^] 
term of'i/ears, to the Comj)a7n/. ' • 

“ Tite naiioli's ag<', his long connection wdth us, his rights to the pos- 
session of the e(mntrv, which, lioicevci', u'ithout our assistance, Tiould havet', 
been (f Utile lufi’C to him, and exaggerated accounts of his former .sm’ires, 
mm/ furnish tojtic'i for popular deetamuthm, and may possibly engage 
nation, upon mistahen ideas of humanity, to support u system of cruelty cnide 
oppressiou. ihu, whilst I J’t'cl conscious that I am endeavouring to pro-'"? 
ino'e tlie hajipiness of mankind, and the good of my eountry, 1 shali;^ 
;give very little weight to such eonsidoratiotis ; ami should conceive 
I had not [lerfoimed the duty of the high and responsible office in w'hich'?'^ 
you did me the honour to place nu', if I did not.declare, that the present!^ 
wiled government cannot prosper, extn in the best hands in which your part I 
if it can he placed : and, that, unless some sack plan as that which I have 
proposed, should be adopted, (he inhahittkuts of the Carnaiic must continue 
be vur/reitKi), the Jiabob must remain an indiof.nt nANxiiucT, andi 
the country an usuLiiss and KXPENsivti ..jurthen to the Company 
and the nation." 

The stale oi' tlte country was, indeed, deplorable; and it is with grief!, 
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F^d^shamel add, diat our Idbw subjects appear to have had but too 
rgrcwfejB share ia coatribatinf ^ to produce that state of things^ and not 
jess in rendering abortive every, attempt to improve or correct it. With 
iaeference to this point, and. also wita a viefi to the condition of the 
gantry, the*n©cmity (if not (of th? precise change that took place) of 
iilAmodification of our relations with the nabob, and a new and mor«^ 
'<lMl%tctaal arrangement, in to realize the objects of our connection 
him, 1 adduce, as my last authority, one which will be certainly 
'^j^imedAismtea'ested, and to which { am persuaded sonui gentlemen will 
iy a; degree of respect, they may be disposed to refuse to any othe^ 

' nony that can m offered, I mean that of Omdut ul Omrali himsell', 
jurport of whose conversation with' Lord Hobart, is given in his 
^p’s mimite of the 24th of November, 1795, on the subject of the 
Modification of the treaty of 1792, then proposed to him, of which I 
^Wffl take the liberty of reding the following extract:— 
f t ;. " It has heed with the deepest regret that 1 have found the nabob 
tinmoved by my entreaties and remonstrances upon this subject; not that ^ 
Aas been imensi6/e to the justice and expediency ofrekat 1 have proposed; 
^biut, as be has candidly confessed at several interviews with me, that he 
lias not the.resokition to comply; informing me that his native ministeis, 
ymd Muropcofi advisersy so perplexedy plagued, and intimidated him, that he 
epuld mt v&nture upon the measure, notwithstanding Ins conviction that hr 
^ might, to do so/* , * 

Long experience, not less than the preceding authorities 1 have 
ipiotedy suniciently pointed out tlie only change that could, in the' 
nature of things, prove successful. If it was our duty, then, to regard 
the preservation of our rights, and to fix the happiness of a people, 
whose fiiite was placed in our hands, could it be otherwise titan our duty 
to enforce the transfer of the civil and militaiy administration, a.s the ^ 
only security for those rights, and the only remedy I'or the evils endured 
the mrmtry ? 

“ The v*due and the benefits of a measure of this nature, hud been long 
and universally felt, both at home aud in India. That they were so felt 

i#not to be denied, nor do I desire to deny it. The feeling breathes 

llfTongh every part of the documents on the table. I am aware it 

M^y arguedi(asj> indeed, it has been argued), that this feeling alone 

; dictated the measure, we are discussing. But, Sir, there arc happily 
fitots to be referred to, that amply refute such an accusation. Had tlie 
of advantage, independent of the principles of right and justice, 

" governing spring of our conduct, why the long-permitted con- 

■Mitiaace of the miseries or the Carnatic under otp eyes i-^Why did the| 
l-ifearious attempts made by us to correct the inadequacy of our relations^ 
■frith the nabob, as successfully as they were perseveringly resisted, prove 
abortive rthe restoration of the country to that iron 
bad so abased and opjMCSsed it, in the several instances 
‘^^^^''^^lunder Lord Macartney and Lord Cornwallis, it came, into our 
and when policy spoke at least as decisively in favour of 
as it could ever do aft^ards for its acquisition. Ihese aie* 
g the it not to the suggestions of interest alone to which we 
ol svTt^was^ not tifl an oopasion actually arrived, in which justice 
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'•^rarmilted tlie measure w|dch 

selves, as I extend we -to 

afforded, to effectuate an object too Itasg imaecomplished. i'iiS 

I demand then, Sir^ otf tlie house—rdemand of those wh^ 


most vehement' in their condemnation of the transaction before 
’Whether they would have found reason to applaud a governor^gener)^: 
to whom the care of oujr inierests was delegated, who had taoi &ilraii^, 
himself of the coiltm^imy;that arose,; Wtio, when, ifee iclisposj44>f 
country was to?hi|s diamtidnj'h^ relinquished ot}rT^ti|| 

had again put fh hazard ^or resomce*, bad deliberate 
'already experiehhedoalamities of fiuctuatbg and conflicting anthoritiS' 
had restored thutbfeistibg and inhuman tyraimy, which befom swl^s^^ 
and again delivered oyfer the inbabitauts of'the Carnatic to that ayat^ 
of slavery, extortion, barbarity, and oppnessioo, which, to use fbe e^ii^ 
phatic words of Lord Hphp^, ,in diminishing omr Te 80 tirc(M,( teaufi^ 
with it the destfuetscb of tlte liuman race, and the desoktii^ oil* the 
^ country. • ' ■ , 

It is urged, how ever, that measures which, even in point of peilk|^ 
might be necessary towards a prince, whose misconduct we-had 
rienced, were not equally so towards an innocent, uno&nding, unt^hai^ 
yt)uug man. In a matter of uert^cmal consideration merely,, the. justioe, 
;;s>f this observation could not he disputed ; hut in determiningour judg# 
ment of the propriety of the conduct pursued, w'e must look, no|: to 
the personal qualkies.of Aii Hussein, but to his political situation, and 
*to the circumstances in w hich he would have been left, had a di^rent 
line been adopted by the British government. If the calamiti^ ot* the 
Caruatic had their source in a divided and fluctuating authority, thkt^ 
divided and fluctuating authority would have remainedfor I do'not' 
think any man is romantic enough to entertain the idea of abaa*' 
doning the coimtry entirely to the dabpb,. or, indeed, thatifc^V^ safely, 
practicable; if from the influence of that confederacy of anS^ 

native harpies tlmt beset the.Dlirbar, and combined t© obstinct.eveiyr 
efibrt-towards correciion or rtfonhi what probability was there that he, 

• young and inexperienced a$ be was, Would have hepn idSe tnrbrqiflt-^thd, 
shackles which his lather had confessed himself uhable to str«g|^jWili%' 
and was forced to submit to?; With respect to his coUneik, his 
had not, indeed, made it a testamentmy-obligarion upon him tO pt^ 
for the enemies of Great Britain yhufhe had done more --*he had 
mitted him to ithe care and guidance of those,.. with whose assistonce*d|| 
the oppressions .-of the Carnatie had been exercised; wbp,, having b^ 
^n his own confidence,iand that of,his pfedecesbx, intiflhave c«nti:fe 
buted to, and partaken in, all the'projec^ of faithlpssnie||‘fu»d:disaffet>! 
tion of which tliey were'guilty. Wherh, then^ of 

rational hopg, that arty one evil Wfmld have been' corribtw f any owe 
danger avert^f ahy attaohnieHt found- riiat' would hawe warranted the 
reliiujuishment of |Murt of J%af sei^^ !w|dcH alone could 

be effectual and permanent ''u, , -v,,. t.-, ^ 

But it may teask^y even allowingviiihy}.'Aegr8de the imhai^y^ 
prince ? why ndt. aiOeepl; the submis^pn^that was at last offeatec^ 
conclude with All Hu^in the engageipent you ultimately 
with Azeem ul Dowiah ? I say, Sir, me did not degrade him; his 
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hcrisott (as it is called in the Resolutions) was his own deliberate act ; 
It was the consetjuence of his refusal to admit the incontestible rights 
We were called upon to realize ; those rights were again and again 
ejtpliained to him ; the consequence of his resistance was again and 
a^in announced ; he again and again rejected the cotiditioji ofi'ered to 
him, and trusted to his fate. Enough was given to humanity ; enough 
our own character and his inexperience; and the treaty was closed. It 
Was not, then, to us, but to his voluntary adherence to tlie fallaeiotis 
hopes and delusive Confidence with which he had been insidiously 
inspired; to the pernicious impulse ol' tlmt cabal which had betruyt'lj 
hjs' progenitors, and been th<! bane of his bouse, that he owed the 
change in bis fortunes, and the disappointment of all his natural 
prospects. Under this fatal intlnence, he firmly pronounced his own 
sentence, and drove us, reluctantly, to the decisive meiisurc of raising 
another prince to the mnsnud. It was possible, uudonbtedly, that not¬ 
withstanding these circumstances, we might have still given to him 
possession of the throne; but would it have been wise, wouhl it have, 
been consistent W'ith our tranquillity or safely? He luul retused our 
oifers, rejected our favour, impeached our justice; and his whole enortt; 
and resources would have been (*inploycd to subvert the order oJ' things 
we had established. His means, perhaps, to iifiTcet us, were not ex ten¬ 
sive or powerful; but his object and mind Avonld have been eeilainb’^ 
hostile, and \vc should have createrl, in the very lu.-art of our einj)ire, a 
counteracting influence—a centre of disafleetion, around which all tlu- 
dissatisfaction, intrigue, discontent, and turhuienee of tlie {’ounirv* 
might gather and accumulate—where every hostile movement would 
find a promoter; every enemy, foreign or domestic, Indian or Ivuro- 
|>eiin, a ft’jcud, an ally, and an instrument. Ti'his surely was siiilieieut 
to have dictated to us the prudence of consigning the. sequre, nomim'l, 
and barren as it appeared, to safer and Jess doubtful haiuN. 

It is with sincere regret T venture to reea! to the rceolleetion of the 
house, an event so afflicting as the late mutiny at Wllore, hut, Sir, 
nothing can more forcibly^ illustrate iny arguim nt. If a son of Ti)»j)oo 
Sultaun, a prisoner in that fortress, without ])o\vcr, without we.dih,' 
without means of setUiction, could be supposed to produce siu h ellt.'ei'., 
as, by many, are attributed to his intrigues and exertions, what might 
liot have been those produced by the prince of the country, with similar 
dispositions, and means infinitely more extcmledr 1 will only add,tlu)tigli 
they would not, perhaps, have sliaken the foundation of our empire, 
they might yet have given birth to such scenes of convulsion, honor, 
and bloodshed, as would have been long to b<‘ remembered ami lU piored, 

It now remains for me to say a very few words (very few, I uh.sure 
the house,^ they shall be) on what T own is, in my estimation, a cont- 
pa^^vel^^ibordiiiate part of our consideration — I mean, the ciTcum- 
nap attended the execution of the meusures in question. Indeed, 
Sir, for ^ detail of them T am'inclined to rest simply on the eonteuis 
of the documents on the table; and Ido so with tlu* move readiness, 
bQ(t*aiise 1 feel I have already trespassed much too long on the patience 
of the house, and am certain, whatever I shall omit mil be amply and 
more ably supplied by others, who gre likely to take a share in tliis 
discussion. 
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The circumstances are stated iu the report of the commissioners, andi 
very diiferenlljr in a letter, professing to be written by Ali Hussein, 
addiesseci to his agents in Etiglnnd. On that letter some, reliance may" 
probably be placed by those who shall follow the lion, baronet in the.> 
tlebate upon tliat letter, therefore 1 wish to make ^i single ohserva-' 
rtion, without entering into any particular refutation of the statements it 


couuuns. 


It was originally produced by a motion of my own. Having heard' 
that parts of it had appeared in the nVwspapers, and that it might 
produced entire, if moved for, I was desirous of haviug it before 
house, as well as every other document tlmt could be supposed to h^‘ 
upon, or elucidate the measure under our consideration. In moving 
for its production, however, 1 certainly did not intentl to coiuey any 
opinion of its authenticity; of that I know nothing. The style ana 
sentiments of the letter itertainly betray the ehar^-cter, rather of Euro-, 
pean, than of Indian origin, and do not at all wear the semblance j^f... 
the unassisted performance of a person of the age of Ali Hussein, Thej^e 1 
is that iu it, besides, which is so averse IVom all the principles of Eastern ' 
goviu'iiments, that the idea of it could scarcely have entered into the 
imagination of an Asiatic prince : w hat 1 allude to, is the recommenda¬ 
tion of an appeal to tlie British people. \et, Sir, it may, nevertheless, 5 
vb(! authentic; and, if it is, 1 only entreat the house to allow' it the 
weight it descries, and no more. J'lven if authentic, it is but the siaie- 
ineut of an individual in his ow'n case, suggesting Kj his friends appU-'. 
cations in his behalf, to every quarter w here application might h© " 
supjiosed to be advaulaget'nis; supplying them with grounds of apppsil ,* 
to every f(;eliag, every sentiment, every interest which could be con-,', 
ceived capable of creating dispo,>ilions favourable to his cau.se. They 
are directed to address themselves to the king, to the prince of. Wales, 
to the board of eontrol, to the court of dirc-etors, to the house of coip- 
inon.s, aiul, lastly, to the creditors of his predecessors, the nabobjS tif 1 
Arcot, on whom lie apjxars justly and conlulcnily to have relied, as lii.s ' 
best allies in overturning, the present arrangement in the Carnatic, and 
di’ecling lus full restoration to the inusimd. 


That in such a representation facts should be disfigured, add every 
to])ic should be insisted upon tluit could move cpm[»asnion for ynmented 
sutlering, excite indignation against injustice and cruelty, or fix upon 
the measures of the British governuieut the odious iniputaBpns‘;pf. 
oppression and tyranny, is not to be wondered at; bgt it does .not 
follow that, because siudi statements are aftecling, they are, therefore, 
entitled to our implicit couli<lenc<i. It must he remembered, that severe 
truth is not the distinguishing characteristic of Indian represet|.tt*tions, 
and for the veracity of any one word in this letter, no respoiisibilily 
whatever exists. On the conUary, the report of the conunissioners, 
which is opposed to it, appears as an ofticial document, autbentic'at^d 
by men of the highest estimation :for tauh, Uumnnitv, and integrity, 
tleputed hy tlie British ,government, acting under the eye pf ihe British, 
government, and responsible to it for the correctness of every eiiyum-i' 
stance and fact related iu it. Although tlime are several pointss. of dif¬ 
ference on which 1 should be glad to isemarb, f shall h ave,that tasb to 
others, and content myself with dismissing these discordant accouq^ts, 
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lirith the .single ohsesiBation I haw made, in ^ fafi conation that 
%irhere oentrawtiens ^pear < iivhieh cannot e^apemey one in the com' 

g wison of t|je,atat®p^ the hohse will feel on whmh side the truth 
^likely to ri^t.and io whieh its eonhdenceiOi^i^t^ mdliiie. 

; ' It ijj sc4iip^y;i»i€hin*pO!S8ibihty» tran^^tton.of this nature, 

<arco^staiM,«s^ of apparent iiardshi^ should not fee iueident; circumi^ 
fiances teucK- out fee^t. fedin^, totcall forth our ofempassion and 
Wmpath"|r,.and to afford the materials for inucb eloquent and impressive 
il^lamatiOn. ;i but, feefofe gentlemen abandon themselves to emotions of 
Wis kind, ^l ihoplote them to weigh well, and jmpartiaBy, all die consi^ 
demtions coqnecti^ with jthe cdse before them. In doing so, I am 
persuaded they will he satisfied that, no degree of attention that huma¬ 
nity could dictate, has been wanting 5 that evfery liardship that could 
fee avoided; w^ prevented; and those which were inevitable, alleviated, 
as far us Was compatible with the secure,accomplishment of the measure 
feo be effected. Whatever, as a matter of unavoidable hardship, fell 
tipion Aii Hussein, I unaffectedly regret; his early death I regret also; 
but in, the compassion 1 may feel for his fate, I cannot forget justice, 
or consent to admit that his death has any direct connection with the 
measures that were adopted. Examine every circumstance of it, and 
bo unprejudiced mind will discover even a colourable ground for sus- 

e in. If even his situation preyed upon his mind, and affected his 
rh (<)f which, however, there is no proof), it may be a matter of 
concern, but can be none of criminal accusation against the British 
KOYfifumenti The rigorous severity of restraint and confinement, so 
loudly ^^complained of, appears never, in fact, to have existed, cither 
with respect tq Ah Hussein, or to the princes of the family generally ; 
on the tsontraty, it is proved incontcstifely by the papers, that full liberty 
was affoid«pd them of quitting the precincts of the palace, if tliey pi('- 
fejtwed it to yielding the usual obedience to their constituted head. That 
they were under the authority of the nabob, is true; but, such were 
the precautions taken by Lord Clive, such his constant comnuinication 
with the palace, that no abuse ol’ that authority, no outrage or violence 
Cfiuld take place without his knowledge; and in speaking of various 
representations from several discontented members of the family, he 
riistincUy declares himself enabled to.state, “ that the facts described in 
ffiem, ape, iii some respects, exaggerations of trivial aircumstanoes; in 
others, absolutely without foundation.” 

I’he illness of' Ali Htissein commenced, as it appears, in the apart¬ 
ments of hjs annt, the Sultaun ul l^lissa, one of me most active and 


avowed enemies of the new arrangements, with whom he had resided 
for some time, and who would natura% watch over his safety with more 
than eOminon anxiety and vigilance. There heremained till he removed 
to the Ijotuse of his mother, a few days preceding hts dissolution, in a 
state of hopeless . insensibility.. The first intelligence of his illness was 
Commnnicaied by the nabob Azeetn ul Dowlah. Every medical assist¬ 
ance was immediately offered that it was in the power^ of the governor 
to furnish it .was,, at first, resisted, by the prince's attendants, and, 
kvheu with difficulty admitted, proved too late to he availing. Not an 
(lc;a seems to.havefeeen entertained at the time, that the cause of his 
loath wa%i^lhervvise than mitural; there is no suspicion thrown out4 
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’knd even the letter professed to be sent, bat could not be sent, by Alt j 
Hussein to Lord Clive, the day before hi« decease, confirms the innOM; j 
cence of the nabob. The mention of spells and incantations, if they ^ 
prove nothing on one side, prove much on the otber-*^ they indicate the j 
spirit in which the letter, from whatever quarter it came, was com- j 
loosed; and, by a reference to such grounds of accusation* prove the total '* 
want of all that was more substantial and credible.^—What benefit, 
truth, could be derived from such an act, compared with the risk attend- i 
ing it? The establishment of the now order of things was complete f 
all rivalry was at an end; the detennipaliou of the British power W'asl t 
manifested, and its 8uj»port irrevocably pledged to Azmn u) Dov^lah; ; 
had he then felt the idle desire to make assurance doubly sure, by a ^ 
crime so atrocioos, could he have promised himself any advantage to i 
balance the consequences of almosi ineviUible detection—uhich uius>t i 
have raised against him the horror and detest.itiop of uti mankind, and , 
most of all, I trust, of those by whose favour he had been elevatfd, and 
whose indignation could in a moment have dismissed him I'roni tbs j 
tiiroiic, of which he was unworthy, to the obscuiity fiom whence he ' 
w as taken ? 

I have now, Sir, inict J (I am conscious how imperfectly), tlic circle 
I proposed in myout-et. If I have had the good fortune to be at ail 
^uccessftd in conveyme: t*' the house the impressions of my own mmd, 

1 can entei tain little doubt of the* result of this di.scus.'ion. If 1 have 
failed m so doing, convinced .is I am of the irufh of those inqtrcs-'ions, 

I have the consoiaiion of knowing there an* many present who equally 
fct‘1, and l)\ th'i; supeiior aiuhonty and eioquenee, are infinitely more 
capable of iriving ilmm weight than 1 can pietcnd to he, and who will 
do I list ice to a eaus<* to which my powers uie. 1 am sensible, little equal. 

U nil the views 1 euteitaiu of llie transaction before us, it will not he 
wondered at that 1 should not have thoimht it necessary to inc|uiie par¬ 
ticularly whence it oiigiiiated, whethei in the oiders transmitted from 
home, or in the unaided and spontaneous zeal of tlic government in 
India? Apjnoved and sanctioned as it lius been by the authorities consti¬ 
tuted to suj>erinteiid the administration of our Indian affairs, I consider*" 
the measure as uii act of the British government; what may be th^ ’ 
sentiments of the court of directors t do not pretend to know, but U 
must reinaik, that thougii on nuiny other points Loid \) ellesley has- 
incurred theii I'ensuic into the catalogue of his fmdis or cnors, this has 
not bwn introduced; I am, therefore, willing lo infer, tlrni in acting-with 
^.eulous solicitude for their interest, he may have been felt to have 
^deserved, though he has nut received, the cvpression of their appro- 
nation. Ill that scutimeni of approbatiou, whether participated in j 
oy them or no, I ixn'diaily eontm. In my official capacity 1 haVe 
ciieeifulJy deckled if, and here, as a member of jnirliaraent, wdth ' 
equal satisfaction and sincerity, in the picsence of iny country 1 re¬ 
peat it, and rejoue in the oppoitutiity once more anorded me, of)*^ 
bearing a public, though feeble ti'stimony, to the transceudaiit merits of ’ 
the late governor-general. — Under his auspices this giout and desirablei; 
measure was accomplished. Under the iunie auspices the British power id 
in India has attained a height that w ill bp the admiration of future tinfoai 
when the trauisieiit feelings of ilii-* day are past and forgotten,« i rather#^ 
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wish, for the honour of my country, to dwell on the services he ha»^‘ 
rendered, than that return of hblocjuy and jjersecutioh w'ith which they 
have been rewarded. It is true, Sir, ui assuming the government of India 
he found a great and powerful empire; but he found it encompassed 
;^ith perils - exposed to the rivalry, and tineatenod hy ihc designs of 
surrounding powTrs.—Tippoo Sultaun, cherishing iinplacahle hatred 
against ns, was maturing nis projects of vengeance, and preparing, as 
he thought, our destruction. The extensive rr sources of tlie JVlahratta 
confederacy, induenced by councils hostile to our empire and interests, 
were formidable and unbroken. The ntzam, subjugated by a numcroui? 
force, under the command ol‘ French officers, was a slave in his very 
capital. A more eonsidorahle, and almost indojiendcnt Frencli power, 
fixed in Doah, and in possession of tlie person of the mogul, menaced 
our most vulnerable froulicr on the shlo of Oude, allied with France, and 
prepared to co-operato vvitii her, or any other invader of the British 
domiukms.— Mark the change—The sultaun overthrown; his hatred, 
his name, liis kingdom extinguished for ever, Tiienizam emancipated 
from I'rcneh piUucnce, amongst our closest and most attached allies. 
.The MahraUa conferlcracy broken, disjointed, and humbled hy our arms, 
is no longer an object of anxiety or alarm. The French force, in (-vt-ry 
.part of India dissolved and dispersed, and scarce an individual of the 
nation remaining on that vast portion of th<; l arth, hut by our sufferr 
ance and permission; the micpiestionccl predominance ol’ Britain 
estal)lishcd, without a rival throughout the Indian world ; and the 
blessings of Britisli justice and government extended to millions of 
thankful and protected subjects! 

In the course of these events mucli lias been added to thoBritisli domi- 
nions ; much to the glory and splemlour of the British name ; toAvhieii 
iio one has more contributed than my right honourable friend near me.* 
— But, 8j^ the wi.'jdom whicli guided, and tlie genius which inspired 
all themc^ires from which those effi'cis have flowed, have not so much 
added to the extctit of our possessions, and the glory of our name, as to 
the pcTmaucnt strength, solidity, and security of our empire. Con- 
tetnplating our situation as the, lute governor-general found it on his 
arrival, and eomparinu it with what lie left it at his de[)arture, we may 
well say, lalcritiom iuvnul, ntmrtmxAun re/hjuif. 

1 sliai! trouble, you no further, than merely to acknowledge, with gra¬ 
titude, the indiilgeucc 1 liave received, and entreat the bouse to believe, 
if 1 appear to have abused it, that I have been induced so long to tres¬ 
pass op its palienei', in obedience only to the strongi'st sense of public 
dutyran-l a t-onscientious conviction, that, in vindicating the acts of 
.l,ortl W ellesley’s administration, I am defending the most important 
phd? saluable inti-rests of my country. 

4,,Tord dRcniuALn Hamilton contended, that the nabob’s father 
,,jmd grandffitlm‘had lived and died in amity with tlie British govern¬ 
ment, by the treaty of* 1792, the nabob was not precluded 

from a.nvi ^^ h poritical association, or correspondence, ivith the native 
.powcrsJj^^ one act of hostility had been committed hy the nabob, nor' 
had yUHR proved, in any instance, to have violated his engagements 


*• Sir Arthur Wellcsky. 
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the Company. He could not agree in the view of this subject 
%y the right hon. gfehtleman who had just sat down, because it appeaa^pp 
the papers, that tire general governmeht in India had the intentic^ 
annex the nabob’s territories to those of-the East India Companj#i(f|j 
long befoie any charge of perfidy was imputed to him. What musi;| 
ihave been the fidelity of the nabob, if the governor-general couid 
^from the year 1798 to 1801, find any pretext for the usurpation of 
territories, for an usurpation he considered it 
After the clear and able statements of tire hon. baronet, it was 
cessary for him to say any thing more on the subject.; He was awdlil^ 
liow little the hocise was inclined to entertain a question of thisJcHidji;: 
If any thing was calculated to rouse the spirit of that house, the staW;! 
Micnts lately made in it, relative to nabob of Oude, must have done so* I 
At that time the house must have seen the honour and interests of thw-; 


country sacrificed; and after the same had been passed over withiNi^^ 
the slightest notice by the house, it was impossible for the people 
look up to its justice with the respect and reverence it had botui accud^’^j 
touted to do. lie thought nothing but the most cogent and satisfactory"'! 
reasons could justify the proceedings towards the nabob; and that, fli*' 
yet, nothing but reasons the most frivolous and inconclusive had beeii|L I 
prodiujcd. He should ceriainly support the Resolutions. • 

C<tlonel Allan felt thai, having on a former night ventured to staM 
his Opinion upon a question of a nature similar to that which was 
hrouglit before the house (the Onde Charge), he should not discharget 
his duty with satisfaction to bis own mind, were lie to ho silent upoii a^ 
motion that related to transactions which took place in the Carnatk:^ 
where he had resided for an uninterrupted period of twenty years; haV'^ 
ing, in the course of that time, held a confidential situation under RwJ 
noble friend Lord Buckinghamshire, during the whole of his adminv.l 
stration in India, Ije had opportunities of knowing many of the facte; 
which were stated in the papers before the house. As the nabob jpf 
Areot bad never wanted advocates (as they had witnessed even 
night) to assert that he was an ifidepeiu/ent sovemgHf and as tamy 
lion, members might not have had leisure or inclination to peruser fills 
papers laid before parliament upon this snliject, he wished shortly 
draw the attention of the house to the origin of our connt'Ction 
Mahomed AU, and to the foundation of his pretensions as nabob of 
Areot, in order that a Concct idea might be formed of the title and p^- 
vileges wdiich he actually posscvssed. He thought he could shew, th^ it 
W'as during the contest between the English and the Freneli, who had 
gained grcait infiueuce in the Deccan, and aimed at the exclusive 
sesrion of the Carnatic, that Mahomed Ali first introduced himsel1f^||^ 
our notice, not as the acknowlalged nabob of Areot, but as the co|ik 
petitor of Chuuda Saib, whose pretensions were supported by 
French. He thought be could shew, that in that war, which terminal^ 
in leaving (he English masters, of |;he Carnatic, so little did Mahora^'. 
Ali dr we think ol conquering merely for /wVn, that the British colo^ 
w ere regularly hoisted the forts wdiicli surrendered to our arms ; 

we obtained from the mo^d the saikdoii of‘his authority, under ac^^ 
ttiission to Maliqnted Ali, as nabob of' A/cot i that that office was ©m, 
of deputation and dependence of a military .netuve, and ^uite disrio{| 

K 
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the administration of tlic ro,venucs, which belonged to 
Powan; and tliat, through British inttuepce, those two offices wer^t' 
lu^ited, in his person, under tlie express condition, that the nianageihent 
jolijthe revenues sliould revert to the CoDij)any,’in the event of liis being 
glUilty of any secret practices, or of any failure in his |)eeuniai y engage- 
Itients. But he thought he should best consult the wislies of the ijouse,i; 
and certainly his own inclination, by abstaining from these details; 

should therefore content himself by observing, that the nature of our 
connection with the nabob of Arcot would be found accurately dcscrthed 
by Lord Macartney, in a letter from the govcrnuieut of Madras to that 
p^'jBf-ogal; in which letter, speaking of tiiis mdcpettdmt mvemgu, his 
Idrdship observed, “that he was no more reckoned than the tiabob of 
jChadc, among the native powers of Hindustan; that they wen; both 
tRuropeans in connection and dependence.” . 

. He was aware that it was irregular to repeat the words made use of 
oy any hon. member in a former debate, but he hoped he should not 
oe considered out of order by slightly alluding to them. An hon. n«eui- 
who took a different view of the Oude Que.stion from that whieh 
he did, having adverted to the situations of the vizier of Oude and the 
^bob of Arcot, brottgbt the latter below the level upon whieh I..ord 
IjlMacartncy had placed them ; observing, that the. vizier was more of an 
jfedependent sovereign than the nabob of Arcot. He errtainiy was so ;< 
resided in his own capital, at a great distance from the seat of the 
British government; he had numerous armies, and his forts were gar- 
itisoned by his own troops ; but he wi.shcd to state to the lunise, and to 
Shying to the recollection of some hon. members of it, the oi«nion of that. 

man, JMr. Burke, regarding the ijidepeudency, even of the vizier. 
|n the 4tll .Arricle of charge against Mr. Hastings, presented l)y Mr. 
\Ilrurke to the House of Commons, in April, 17B(), he says, “that the 
"xeigning nabob of Oiidc,by taking into, and continuing in his pay,certain 
Jhodies of regular British troops, and by having afterwards admitted the 
! British resident at his court into the management of all his affairs, foreign 
’ and dotnestie,and particularly into the administration of his finances, did 
l^radually become, in substance and effect, as well as in general n'putc 
and estimation, a dependant on, ora vassal of, the Eant India (loiji- 
■pany.” And he would beg to refer bon. gentlemen to Mr. Burkes 
k|>e!ec:U on the nabob of Arcot’s debts, for his 0 ])inion regarding the 
.independent, sovereignty of IMahomed Ali. “ The nabob <»f Areot,” 
;^.V.s Mr^ Burke, “ has, in truth and substance, no more than a merely 

g il authority, held in the mo.st entire dependence on tlu; Company. 

enabob, without military, without federal capacity, is extinguished 
.ui» a potentate.” On this topic, he could also {piotc the fientiim'iits of a 

e on whose testimony would always be entitled to consideration. He 
nt Jjord Macartney, who, in a letter to the secret committee, July, 
fj'4,o5, olwerves, that “ to conciliate the nuhoh’s mind to his real situa- 
whieh he seemed tvilling to foi^i; to revive iir his memory, witlt- 
wounding his deliea<’y or bis pride, the steps by which he had risen 
lo elevation ; to lead him to feel his obligutipiis to the Com(>ttny, that 
,|whatcver rjink or territory he luwi ever possessed, either by his paper 
Iptles, jjj ^ hy actual occupancy, be derived from their arms, theirinflu- 

IMce. "aWilri- «rpncn»<;Jtv r wild that l*is int-pn^-.U :ind swrifritv worf' sO 
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^volved in lliat, to j^retend to a distinct, separate, independell 

^Bnyereignty, he talked t»t,‘ or to imagine that he could exist adthodjl 
the Companj'^, Or to expect that the Company would go on defending 
the coiVntty “at their own ckpence, without an adequate sltare of th# 
rfvepues ot it, were absurdities'that, though in some measure warranted* 
former friendship or ednnlVance, he ought no longer to indulge 
•tls they ^yould pmvc a fatal deceit upon himself, and must soon end ih' 
his total destruction, and-ih that of his best friends on the coast. — TeK' 
engage the naboVs mind to a calm consideration of these jKtints, w^f 
not an easy tasle, but it was a necessary one, and was performed wrtliL' 
atJecoss ; tire result-was, his assignment of the revenues” — The vie#^ 
.taken by the govenimeut at home of the relative situation of the naboh^ 
and the East India Company, corresponded with that taken by Lord* 
Miieartney ; they say, in the month of June, 1735, “ Wc are ready 
admit that Mahomed AJi is the lawful nabob of the Carnatic ; at 
same time wc must observe, that he acrpiired that title by our means^it 
and is now supported in it by our authorit^f, nor have we the smallest 
i^nention of withdrawing that support; hut it must be remembered, that 
the sword, that most prominent and essential mark of sovereignty; is 
exci'isivciy in the hands of the Company; ilje nabob can form no alii- 
ane.e, either oft’eiisive or defensive, with foreign powers. — Even in the 
last treiity with Tippoo Snltann, who had invaded the Carnatic, he is 
Jitirely recognized as the friend and ally of the Company, and uniter' 
jjlieir protection,” The hon. morn her contended, therefore, that, aft^ 
n-kat ne had taken the liberty of stating to the house, he thought it 
Could not he asserted, that the nabob of Arcot was an independent sove¬ 
reign ; in fact, he w as in a complete state of subordination, and totally 
dejjendcnt on the British power. , : 

; Cnder ihe view of this relation to the Company, the Iton.inemter • 
-l^id hti would examine \vhat had been the nature of the conduct of the 
nabobs of Areot, in fuilillhig the obligations of their alhadce. with 
llrirish powW. Mahomed /iVli having failed in his first engagements; by< 

which he was hound to liquidate the debt incurred by the ,jvaf* w'him 
Jii.fl established liim as nabob of Arcot, he was called upon, in 1763, t6 
issign to the Company certain districts caniiguons to M«dras (now 
•ulied tlu; Jiigliire); at first be refused, and wjshed to annex some con¬ 
ations on the part of the Company ; but Lord Pigot, then governor,: 
nfonned liim, that “ it did not become a man, who owed to the 
uuiy the situation he enjoyed, to make any conditions under such,cir- 
nnisiani'os ; that thty did not take any thing from him, for .that titey, v 
1 fiiet:, w'crc the givers, and he the rcfjfeiver.” —After this trtinsaction, 
ohuiterUil change appears to have taken place until LordAlacartney’s 
rlmini.stration, which comniettced in 1731. (That noble lord fbund our 
(lairs in the pcninsnlu of India in the most -critical situation.' Hyder 
li hafl invaded the Carnatic the preceding year, and it requiwi the 
vertion of the greatest talents to extricati tis from our difficulties.— 
onl Macartney .soon discovered, iliat the sole cause of all our embar- 
ist^jiients proceeded from our having most unwisely committc<l to the' 
ibob the uncoutrouled mana^raent of the revenues. In a letter to the 
eret cominitteo,! dated in Janrmry, 1784, to which the hon, w^mbet^i 
as anxious fo draw’the attention of the hou,9e\ his lordship observed, 
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** tJje firsjt thing that sttbck hinv as drfefctitre in your system, Wat 
le oetare of the Company’s connection with the itahob, by ■fbe 
‘“onroes of a province, garrisoned and deibnded by your forefes in 
d war, was ^together tii the control of his highness, under a smtpie 
id insecure engagement of reinibursihg, by instaWents, the Ourrent 
Targes of a certain proportion of those forces.^ This stipulation, evep 
peace, was, from the constant failure and baOkw'ardncss Of tlie nabob, 
soura* of perpetuaJ alarm to governmeot, which often fbund itself 
Ifthsolutely unable to pio\ide for the payment of the troops when it 
Wfcame due: but if such are the inconvenicnrics of this system iit timepf 
l^ce, how totally unprovideil, weak, and defenceless, must be your siluii-^ 
®Oft under it in time of war.” Lord Macartney, therefore, prevailed upon'' 
' nabob to confirm the assignment to the Company of the revenue^ 
the Ca/natic during the war, and until his debt was l^fuidatcd. Uu- 
♦'fortunately, howevei, the assignment was surrendered back to thenabob; 
“,bat two years had scarcely elapsed, before the embarrassment of 
government were greater than ever. The court of directors, alarmed at 
\th€ accounts from Madras, sent orders to Sir Archibald Campbell, then 
gewernor, to make a treaty with the nabob, and to stipulate for a sub* 
sidy of ton lacs and fifty thousand pagodas. A treaty w as in conse-* 
tjuence concluded in 1787, by which the nabob voluntarily agreed to 
pay nine lacks; but, in less than eigliteen months, he milm in fos 
engagements; and his arrears, at the connUeneement of the War, in 
were so enormous, as to oblige Lord Cornwallis to assume, once 
•more, the management of the countiy: certainly on the princiidcs of 
justice, though not provided for by treaty. The assumption of the 
Carnatic in time of war, aftei wards became an article in thefreaty of 
^792 i Upon which occasion, the nabob having represented to Loid 
eprawauia the inadequacy of his resources to dis^’liarge his peeunia^ 
''engagements, an indulgent modification of the treaty of 1787 was 
Had the treaty of 1792 been adhered to with that good faith 
which we bad a right to expect from the nabob, the countij w^ould ha\e 
l#nnd in it a soinx;® of increasing prosperity; for, by its wise provisions, 
considerable poilion of the Carnatic was exonerated frpm those pi* 
vate assignments, which had ever been pioductive of oppression mid 
> distress to foe innabUanto; but the expectations justly entertained fro^ 

' the Operation of that tieaty, were disappointed, and the evils of the 
adnuhistoation of die Carnatic, if possible, inci’cased after the death of 
,Midiomed Ali, ift 1795 . It now became necessary, continued toe bon, 
member, to ejeamine whether dm nabob adhered to the treaty of 1792, 
and he thought he should have no difoculty in Shewing that be had yio« 
kted, notoply the spirit, but the letter, of that treaty. In the year 
1794 , his noble friend, Lord Buckin^amshi're, assumed the govern- 
inaent of Madras. It.was notorious, at that time, that the nabob had 
^ntod assignments on the djstrlcts mortgaged to the Company. In 
the minutes in council of his noble friend, the mischiefs t^suiting from 
that premtice were fully explained, and the system was traced through 
all its intricacies. In a letter to the court of directors, dated in Sept. 
1711^ Uo*d Buchinghanishire observed, that “ the ftfllest consideratiou 
imwrtant sumcct, with the contemplation of that nik in which 
■‘nbons breach of engaRemcnt is involvinst the Carnatic; toe dinly 
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Ipbomts wMch he receive oj me'opyressiou ana miseries of the imfpirii 
’latjtaie inhabitants; and the cimvictioia, which he had of die progfeesiVj^ 
ja^nihilatihn of the icsoijr^ of Company so strongly impressed 
his mind with;the necess% pf > of f^ystem, that he had no iiesi- 

tationlp sayirig, if there hcino.doabt (and it is hot possibkj for any man 
in India to doubt it) of'thfe treaty of 1792' having beta violated by 
the nabob, there can he/ho question of oiif right'to ava 1 ourselves cd 
every means in our power to enfortie' such a modilicatiun i f the treaty, 
as will guard against the fatal consequences of future- viol tion; and he 
was not afraid to hazard his character upon the policy, th ; justice, and 
tlie hunumity uf the meaau^.” IVlidiom^AH, the hon.inember eaid. 
was apprised by his noble Mend, that by the infractibn of one of the 
main articles, the whole treaty had been cancelled; and Lord Bucking* 
hamshire endeavoured, h,ut»withbut success^ to prevail u^ on thq nabol 
to agree to a modiheation of tlie treaty, by placing tint er the Coin- 
panjrs management a permanent territorial ’sbeunty, \ jqual to thi 
amount of the aubsidyj and, afe an inducement, oftere to give up i 
i.cl^miifhich the Coqtpany had oh the nabob for about ll irty lacks o 
' pa^odsis, ,-r-dearth of Mahomed Ali, Lord Bite kinghamshir 


ipiade a similar proposal to tlie habob4^jindht ul Omrahj to which h 
likewise refused to accede, Otodut td Omrah hUvS also; informed b; 
jbbrii: Sttckinghamshire, that he considered the granthi^ aiaignmeht 
on die mortgage disMcts, a vidlatioh of the iheaty. And the govcriii 
moht .at hohiei , in July, 179^, w;i^rned the nabob of the do ^sequences c 
such Gondnetbutth^e is strbh^r «vidcrice" ihan thh, b ‘ the nabob 
violation of .the treaty, for the nabob hinii^lf, in h r d^ivered't 
Lord Wellesley, in May, 1798, says^ ** Ha^i^ comipiai^ bd that, nUdt 
the present aiTfangement of roy monthlyI was co mpelled, at , 
pjirticnlar period of every year, to ,raise/*joney fox rite }>! .ytjcient^.il; 
Company's military subsidy, which money vras re|mdfi 
tries in me following manner: viz. supposing a kist of js la 
was to be paid, .we received sixty thousand fi-om tKqcquib 
rowed the remaining forty thousand frbhi somh pdr^% 
an order on that country for that amount, which he reed 4 

well known that these assignments extended to the' clfstrie 
the treaty, for it wh|,s reconfed by I^id Buckinghamshiri in * mii^ 
in cquntnl, “ that the sbutKern pf tlm abbob’s cbuplryf 

Tinniyellylq particular, as being thd^mqsfdist^t from‘t je pc^side'^' 
have beeifthe fheatre iq wlrich tbeke scwcshavebeeiicbli ^y.e:Shilut!^ 
-but it is notorious tliiit dmilth'-pjactidds ^re'beim iutfi^ {c^^fj-and'^ 
now , actuchy carfi^ ■■ qn Aiwf'' mid TrfchinLhwok'.*' T 

lioufe would recqftect, tiuit e\e^ otic c 
the treatt''. But it had; attempted^tS hi 

'i. __.iI- 1 j• 1 
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the event 

those d’wtxtots,'being nssmii^ by ‘<thfeyCoimp|!myjriha;t .assignmet 
should ^e of b.o »aldb wiid 6?ho elfi^ ^ ^ , , , 

, The Sth sectibn of the 8th article of the treaty of 1792' Vss as fhllbt 
and with the. leave of . the House,' Cblbiel Allim said,*'he would read 
lu conscmience.i^ the mc^asajSe wfeeaiehy tlib districts pribned in t 

-Schedule, No. 2.' b‘eco|Be respoitsBjifc’fot^j arrears th^t|^ay accrue 
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payment of the above stipulated kists, the said nabob agrees that h®. 
Vill not gratif; tuncaws, or assignments, on any Acx'onnt, on the revenues 
thereof; aufi, if, contrary to this condition, any tutu aws or assignments 
should exist Mhen the said districts, or any of them, shall he assumed 
by the said 'Company, such tuneaws or assignments shall be declared, 
by the said Cj’nmpany, and the said nabob, tO be of no value, nor shall 
they remain ip eiiei-t.” fic would not, however, attempt to argue what 
should be the ju‘.L construction of this clause, .os he liad no doubt that, 
if it should be necessary, it would be ably and sutxessfully argued by 
j'>ersoirs wliosc r>pinion» would have more weight in the house than his 
I'ouldliavc; but he must say, that he thought his noble friend, Lord 
|iu ckiugham ihire, hadjuit that construction uponitwiiich was iiitetided 
y Lord ( 'oniwallis, who framed the treaty; ajid that it was, at the time 
i>f its conclusion, so under'itood hy the nal>ob. That he might no 
mis-state his no1)le friend, he should make use of his own words, con- 
jiuned in n peiblie letter'to the court of directors. Th*^ 5lh section of 
Ihc Sth articli ^ of the treaty of 171>‘2,” says Ijord Buckinghamshire, ‘ is 
Made to afiec \ two parties, the naboh, and the inoney-Jender; if the 
former grant« assignments on the mortgaged districts, he is liable to 
%eh jienahies as generally attaeli upon a breach of engagement; if the 
l|ittcr advance s his money ujion securities upon the districts in question, 
jc h.izards tin i lo^-s of it, on their falling into our hands ; how a clause, 
distinctly afli'i ‘ting two separate objects, con justly be construed to exo¬ 
nerate the one from all p<‘ii«hy, because its fund operation upon the other 
s[)ceilieally provided for, is beyond my eapiwity to discover.” Upoti 
, is auihorii}',, then, he had no hesitation in asserting, that the nahol), 
/ granting a ■jsignmeuts on the distiiets mortgaged to the Company 
^>r the securit y of the subsidy, \iolat(‘d the treaty of 1793. That thV 
’ |mcrmnent a t home were cleciiledly of that opinion, is evident from a 
{tter to Mac das, in June, 1799, in which they observed, “that his 
{ighne.ss has | disthmily at'ktiowh'dged, that he is in the practice f)f 
ising money,, anmuiily, hy as..i«>uments of the revenues cd' those dis- 
'icts which f< U*m the security tor the paymeut of the (-mnpauy's sub- 
% ; tis this, practice is unquestionably contrary to the letter, and 
, ^ersIvVof t be spirit of that trinity, we direct, that, immediately upon 
receipt hei 'eof, you adi.pt tlx* norcssary measures for taking ]>osses- 
,, in tlie n pme id' the ('ompauy, of the whole, or any part of the 
districts, I which shall appear to be so a-signed.” 
dom I Allien then said, itial if he had succeeded lu shewing that the 
.. 'iy of 1792 ,had Iwen violated, the jusiit'O of the late arrangement in 
^ Carnatic u iiust be admitted. But liie nabob had not only violated 
tre.ityhy tyrant tug iiss'iginneiits on tlic mortgaged districts, but also 
'] <‘iitenng ii ^ito a eorrcspondenee with Ti,)poo JSultaun, without the 
.o\v ledge ami 1 coiist'nt of the British government, It had been asserted, 

, It an eager o xamination of the papers of Tippoo vSultanii, was amongst 
te fiisi acts pf the general staff affer the tall of Seriilgapatam. It 
lanced, the h,on. colonel said, to lie his lot to he the first British officer 
at entered th^e palace of Tipptro Sultaun ; he was on the general staff, 
id in the e»m ^idencc of the commander in clilef, and had opportunities 
knowing wlij^at was done. Tippoo having been killed in the assault, 

9 .sous and gi^merals, who commanded divisions, of his army, as soon. 
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a* they were apprised of his death, si^rrondercd them'^dves to Gon^r M 
llariiht. Measuies were immediately tahen to secure the quiet posse^ 
sion of Tippoo’s dominiona. Tlie records of the Mysore government, weye 
carefully preserved; they were examined; and tlie corr(«ij>otjdcttce of t]^' 
nabobs oi the Carnatic ntt\hjg been discoverc’d, it \\a«, of course, tians-*, 
i^uitted to the govenior-general. Of the natme and object of that coy* 
respondenee, he admitted, that diderent opinions might he toimet^j^ 
but we knew that, by the treaty of 1792 , die uuboli wa-. bound not pf 
eiilci into any political correspondence with uii> native power without 
the consent of the British go'seinment^ atiU \vr also knew that the 
habob, in eomplianc'e with iiuit stipulation, w.is m the praetiec of send- 
inir to the goveintnent of Madras, for tluii uppiobauori, not only the 
' diaft'^ of the letter-s which he pioposed writing to Tippoo, but rl*o the 
letuis which he leceived from thesultaun. Keeping liusiii then recol¬ 
lection, gentlemen would ohseive, that ainoug the pupeis before the 
house, arc numerous letteis l.oin the nabob to Tippoo, on the most 
^tu\i<d occasions, merely tompluncntujy, all 'subuutud to the inspeciiou 
of the government before they were dispatched, clearly shewing that 
the nabob did not considw hinisclf at libcrtj to liold any eorrcNpondence 
whatever, vMtbout the know ledge and eou‘'entul the British goveinmcat. 
What were we then to infer, when, on the occasion, perhaps on the 
\£\y day on which the nabob had sent one of these comphnK'iifiry let- 
fiTs to the govonunont for their appiobation, we found that lie had also 
wiittcn a Icttei of a secret, and, at least, a mvstenous natuic, wdiicli 
he dispatelied to Tippoo without their knowledge!' — Some of ilie CQUif 
inunieations made by the nabob, ilmmgh Tippoo’s ambassadors, wer€ 
for the purpose of apprising the sultauii, that he was suspected by tht 
British goscrnineiit of cam mg on au improjKT ncgocuitiou t\ith th* 
Mahiattas, of advising him to suspend hi<pkuis until a moie favourabb 
)p))orlunUy occurred, and of recommending him to be more giiardct 
11 his intci course writh the French; and We must not forget, that^'ippot 
lad, ou his pait, sent ambassadors to I'janec luid to the Mauridos, it, 
udor to yiicNail upon the Fiiueh to alTord him miUtaiy' assistance 
sVh.it, then, asked the lion, member, aic we to inicr from the secre 
leetingsof the nabob with the amhassadoi^f Tipjmo I* Fiom the com 
lunieationsniivdc only uiuler a s.)i(-mu oatli <)«’ secieey f From a cyjdic 
vidently intended, if not for hostile, certainly for jmUtienl, pur|«;>scs 
mil all this at a time, when, it would be recolleeted, that Tippoo WU 
iideavotning, by every means, to unite all the Mahoineclan princes ii 
[iudustan, for the avowed purpose of expelling the English from India, 
jit was this tl.e extent of ilie nabob’s treacheiy t' By no meatis ; fbr 
c aic iiiforuitd, that in a conveisatum held bv Mahomed All with one 
’ 1 ho ambassadors, the nabob rcpiob.ued the war cairied on b)' Lord 
oinwallis, as a w'ar undertaken for the subversion of the Maht niedan 
ligiou; by tliat war, Tippoo was rediicfd in power, wounded m piide, 
id he determined on revenge 5 he, thci’efoye, detemuned to ^u^p^nt 
e faith, and to exterminate the infidels, memiing the Euglisli. \s itb 
vh feelings on bis mind, what was foe, language of foe naliobs ol 
Tot, the allies of the C’oinpany ^ It w ill be fouml in one of the letters 
>m Opidut 111 Omrah, which eontafovxl tins rqimnkablc jias^age, which 
desired might be repeated to the sullanu: “ In the picscrv ation oJ 
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iDwnWttilis, tliat I cauld not venture to propose any plan, on the suc^ 
cess of wWeb I could Ime any firm reliance, unless the nabob could 
educed by A large attnual revenue, regularly paid and properly securm 
io him^ to surrender die management of bis country, lor a long term w 
years, to Uie Company. The nabob’s age, his. long connection willi 
|us, his right to the possesriom of tlie country, which, however, with¬ 
out our assistance, would have been but of little value to him, and 
exaggerated accounts of former services, may furnish topics for popular 
doclauiatiou; and may possibly engage the nal ion, upon mistaken idea* 
of hurmmity, to support a system of cruelty and oppression j but whiht 
■i feel conscious that 1 am endeavouring to promote the happiness of 
mankind, and the good of my country, 1 shall give very little weight to 
such considerations; and 1 should conceive that I had not perfonned the 
duty of the high oliiee itt which you did me the honour to place me, iif 
1 did not dcelaK', 'that the present mixed govcrnincut c-aruiot prosper ia 
the best hands in which your pait of it can be placed; and that, oaless 
some such plan as that whit h I have [noposcd should be adopted, the 
inhabitants of the Carnatie must continue to he wretched, ine nabob 
must mnain an indigent bankrupt, aiul his country an useless and ex'- 
pensive btirtheii to the (company and the nation.” This was not the only 
proof that this subject bad tn!><iged the most serious attention ol' Lord 
jd^ornwHliis, for, in a letter wiitten two year', ufterwuids, his lordship 
''observed, that, “ If tliere had been the least chance of obtaining the 
nabob's lU’quK'seciu'e, be sbouM, without hesitation, have b<*en ready 
to hu\<‘ proposed to him, us the plan he*-! calculated for promoting bis 
own interest and comfort, and the happiness vl’ the inhabitants of the 
Carnatic, that lie slionld entiust the Company wjth the entire manage¬ 
ment of the country, umler an engagement to pay him regularly a libe¬ 
ral portion of its leveiuies, i'or the uiaintenanec of bis family, and the 
supfiort of his dignity.” The hou.^TncmlM'r said, that he need not 
remind the house, that this plan exiu'tk' corresponds with that which 
was proposed by I^ord Tow is to Ali Hussein, Of the practical wisiloni 
of that plan no nuiti could iloubt, when we find, uotwdthstandiug all 
that hud bc'cn done by Ijoid Macartney, by Sir AieUibald Campoell, 
and by Lord Cornwallis, tb.it the evils of the nabob’s administration 
still continued to e\ist as late as 179 .>, and to retpiire correction, iiord 
Ihiekinghuiusliiie, m Ins miuuti- dated in October, 179.% observed, 
Tliat no comment could be leijuired to shew that that species of go¬ 
vernment, if it deserved the name of government, eoiUaiut^ the most 
grievous oppressions of the jieople, the certain impoverishuient of 'the 
country, and tin' iuevitahle tleeay ol' re\enue. ” imjiressed as his lord- 
ship was with a serious eonv ictum of that truth, he looked with extreme 
anxiety to the nature of the seeurily provided by the treaty of 1792; 
and hts lordship stati'd lus opinion, that (lure was no other remedy than 
placing the disiriets pledged for the seeurily of the subsidy, in the hands 
of the Company. The conduct of hk noble friend was highly approved 
by the court ol directors, who sincerely lamented that the nabob could 
not be prevailed upon to adopt the modificat on (d‘ the treaty proposed 
by Lord Buefeiughamsbire, which, they observed, was founded uj^>on 
principles of sound policy, humanity, anf justice; tluy thereJo^ 
directed his noble friend to renew the proportion in their name, .So 

L 
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indeed, were the court of directors und the government at hom« 
ihrpressed with the absolute necessity of this arrangt'tneut, that they 
recjuested Lord Wellesley to make a short stay at Madras, on his way to 
Bengal, in order to prevail upon the nabob to agree to the plan pn)- 
pbsed by Lord Buckinghamstiire. But these were not the only testi- ; 
monies of this branch of the question to which he could refer the housel^ 
We find, said the hon. member, in the papers before us, that as late aJ 
the year 1801, the opinions of Lord Powis strengthening and confirm¬ 
ing those of his predecessors: his lonlship observed, that it was mate¬ 
rial for him to repeat, and with impressive earuestn(?ss, that no security, 
sufficiently extensive and efficient for the British interest in the Car* ^ 
hatic, can be derived from the treaty of 1792; and that no «livi(led 
power, however modified, can possibly avert the ruin of that dc'\{ned < 
country/* The hon.member declared, that, after the opinions of Lord 
Macartney, Lord Cornwallis, Lord Buckinghamshire, and Lord Bovvis, 
publicly recorded, and to which he had endeavoured to draw the ait.cn- 
tioh of the house; after the fullest enquiries on the sjjot, posscssirg 
n,Iso, as Lord Wellesley did, every means of acquiring eorreci infor'.na- * 
tion, he could not feel surprised, that Lord Wellesley shouhi have- 
considered the late arrangement in the Carnatic as fouudc<l in tiie wisest 
policy. Its impolicy, however, had been argued upon grounds, in his 
flUinble opinion, quite erroneous. It had bten romarlcod by those wjw 
differed from him on this occasion, that formerly we hud no invidiorH*^ 
duties to discharge, that tVie uahob’s govr'inmcnt e.vacn-d tlie r<.‘v<‘iuie 
and inflicted the punishments, that they were rogarrled as the opprt'.»'»« 
sors, whilst w'e were considered as the benefactors of country ; but 
that now w'c. had changed places with the nabob; an^tw-e were then 
gravely asked, whether it was wise to have taken upon omrselves a ta>li 
which must render us odious to the natives ? 'Ji’d this point, the IrUn. 
member said, he could speak from his own personal knowledge, for he" 
was employed for seven or eight years making surveys of the country, 
and traversed every part of it, am! he believed he, inighl \enluri‘ to say, 
that, at the time he quitted India, no European ha<l seen more of the 
Carnatic than himself; he had many opportunities of learning tlu’ real^, 
sentiments of the inhabitants, and be had no hesitation in deekuing, 
that they invariably spoke in jjraise and admiration of the system piir- 
.cued during tin* period that the countiy hud bo(;n under the manage¬ 
ment of the Company’s servants ; and with detestation and abiiorrencc 
of the nabob's managers, whose oppression and cruelty were so great, 
that he had known all tlie inhabitants of a village fly from the nabob’s 
territories, during the night, tO seek prolcetion in those of the Com¬ 
pany, or perhaps to retire aiU)geitier into the tioiuiuioiis of the uizuui,* 
Cr of Tippoo SuUaun. 

It might be argued, however, (and some had already made the 
attempt) that, although the lute arraiigemerjt in the Carnatic Wigs 
founded in justice and policy, tin* family of Mahomed Ali had strong 
claims on the liberality and indulgeiiee of the British government. It 
may, therefore, continued the hon.member, be wortli while to examine', 
how far such claims are well founded. From our earliest connection 
with Mahomed Ali, we had reason to be dissatisfied with him for his" 
want o^^iaith and honour, instances of tyliich had been recorded as hur 
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feacl< as tK& adihitiistrations of Mr. Honchier and Mr. Dupre; and tliA 
^ijoverntnent of Madras luwi declared, that the nahob^s conduct was sucH, 
ii)‘' to destroy ail confidence in his engagements. Lord Macartney 
observed, that the recoids were full of essential failures on the part of 
the nabob in his pecuniary engagements. In the war with Hyder Alij, 
'll 17 B 0 , we applied to the nabob, in vain, for assistance; the same 
'Vhcii we were preparing for tlic war in 1790. In the w^ar of 1799* the 
government was compelled to call upon the nabob for pecuniary assist.> 
jiiec, tor when Lord Wellesley assumed the government of India, he 
lound an exliausled treasury, and our credit very low. The nabob pro 
ini-etl three lacks of pagodas, no very large sum ; but it will scarcely 
be believed, that lie adsanced only 16,000 pagodas, or 6,400/./ private 
linlniduak slif wed more 7 .cal, anrl, to tiie honour of the British corn- 
men mi hou‘-Cb at Mathas, they afforded every possible assistance, and 
eimbl(‘d the army to move from our fioutier to Scringapatam, But this 
waul of altachinent to his allies was not confined to failures in his pecu- 
nlaiy cngagcincnts; tlie nabob actually shewed an indifference to the 
BiiOsh mtcic'-t'?, which might justly be attributed to disaffection. In 
u i(‘tlcr fiom the Madras govermiicut to the court of directors, August, 
17 !/ 9 , tht v observtd, “ We aie concerned to inform you, that this i? 
not the only instance in w'hich w'C have bad to lament an indifference to 
the sucees'. of our measures on die part of his highness, for, instead of 
cailuig ibrth the resources of tin Carnatic, for the supply of your army, 
hi> Inghnecs's manageis, in eveiv province of hih dominions, not only 
w itlilu'ld all a'-''istance from their respective distiicls, hut opposed every 
possible object to the passage of supplies, pioenred for the use of the 
arni\, bevorul the limits of hk lut'hmss’'- dominious.” And the govern¬ 
ment at iicMiie, ill a leticr to Ihnga), daieil ilu' 4th of Decmhcr, 1800, 
meat Kill ’<l the particulars of the nabob’s conduct regarding the fort of 
< iiiindcrnagheiiy, and observed, that “ a mine decided instance of dis- 
nfn'‘‘.Oil could scaively be imagined.”—Under all these circumstances 
I'l tiu'nabob’icp< all d. he might almost say constant, failure in his 
« u'niyemer.is ; (>1 his indiffeicncc to the British interests, an indifference 
.mountiie:: lu .m iv To deaffeetion ; of his violation of the treaty of 1793, 
not Old) In <>iatiiing assigmiicnts on the districts which were mortgaged 
to lh' Company as tlie sceuiitv for his subsidy, hut also by entering 
into a s^ <«i( t <'()n‘(‘sp,)ndeuee w ith I’ippoo .‘sultaiin, the implacable enemy 
of till* Ihitish name in India; the hon. member contended that we 
\v*ie jiistirn d in eonsidciiiig the treaty of 1793 as annihilated, and 
in adoptmn whatexm- inoasuics w(' deemed necessaiy to secure our 
ilcrhis in till' C'ainalie. W ith this view, it was the intention of the Bri- 
li'h covi inment to have made a eoinmunication to the nabob, Omdut 
id Oiiiijih, of the proofs which tin \ had obtained of Ins having carried 
on a -^cerit coriespondi'iice with Tippoo Sultaun, contrar}' to the stipu* 
jatioiis of the tieaty of 179 'J!. He laid prt'vioiisly been apprised of his 
violation of tiiat treaty by gianting as'^ignment'^ on tne mortgaged 
distiicts. Ciicunistanecs of expediency, however, intcimpteil thisoom- 
munieation : it was piotracted by the nabob’s illness; and his death 
frusiiated the w'ish of the British government to obtain fiom him sati$> 
fai'toiy security for thi'ir rights in the Carnatic. Keloased from th^ 
treaty of 1793. whah had been repeatedly violated by the nabob, willi 
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Jfbe recorded opinionts of Lord Macartney, l<ord Cornwallis, Lord Buck- 
jinghamishirc, and Lonl Powis, that no divided power, however modi- 
lied, could p«)ssih]y avert the utter rvtio of the Carnatic, the opinion of 
tjord Wello'iley was fnrllicr strengtlteiied in these sentiincnis by a letter 
from the secret committee, approved by the hoard of control, trans¬ 
mitted to him in June, !?<)<>. In this letter the secret eomuiittco 
i6bw.'rved, the event of « war with Tippoo Suhaun, the respective* 
countries of the ual>ohof Areot and therujanof Tanjore, will, of course, 
come under the Company’s management, and itwy duwt that they be 
^ot relinquished without special orders fr(nn us, or the court ol' direr’- 
tors/’ without enu ring into any detaiUid examination d‘ the eomonis 
of this letIcr, he would be satisfied with raen'Jy heggi»>g the Inujse to 
KWark, that even upon a general ])riu<riple of expediency, and without * 
any knowledge of the secret eonesjuuidenec found at Seringa]>aUun, tin* 
government at home ordered Lord Wellesley not to u'iinquish llic 
Carnatic, even upon the eonelusion of a ])C{ue with 'ri)q)oo iSjiltaun. 
Therefore, he was, clearly of opinion, that, under all these eiicumsianecs, 
it was the duty of Lord ATellcsley to form such an arianyeineiit tor the 
future administration of the nfliiirs of the Carnalie, us hhould tcsult 
from a full conskleralion of the relative ^itualion of the nabob and the 
East India Company; the ruinous consequences of the r<‘peated \iola- 
lione pf the treaty of 17.02; the inteiests of the inhahitauts of tlu‘ 
country; the smirity of the British govenimont; and the orders that 
had been received from the court of directors. A ditiieuiiy, hoAve\<M-, 
iitt>se with rcs|jcet to the person w[h> was to succeed to wluue\er degree 
of power it might be deem<*d ^afl;‘ to place in the hands of the 'ur-ei -.sur 
of Omdut ul Omrah. llis kgitimate and adopted son was eonsidt ud 
Ctitilled to a conditional preference; hut when, uiu'er tlu^ suggestion of 
those who had been the advisers of his father, ho lofusod to aeei'do to 
the terms wdiich it had btvome neeeshary t(» aunov to the »ituai!on of 
nalMib of the Oarnatie, tlu' succession, subject to the stip'ilations 
required, was oHiued to, and accepted by, the next legitimate lu ir, the 
son of Ameer ul Omrah, and grandson ol’ Al.ihouierl Ah. But it had 
been said, that that aiTungemeiit in the ('aniatie was heenn, eoutuuud, 
and concluded, with a rapidity which was observal>l<‘ m all the* too ign 
tnmsactipns of the 13<'nguj government; it was, no doubt, lasv to make, 
but it certainly was us easy to refute, suehan ussrution. Sofai Irom that 
rapidity with which tiie neiigal go\ermnenl was unjust!y eluugul, it 
appears that Lord Vl'ellesicy in\e''tigaled the business with the most deli¬ 
berate caution, lie appointedeoniTiiissioners (ol whom, in eonse(|uen<*e of 
what had fallen from the lion, hmonet who opened the debate, lie should 
say a few wools Ix-fon* he sat <lown) to examine tl# persons concerned 
in the eorrtspoiuh nee, and to aseertaiu the nature of the eonnc'ction 
between the nabobs of the Caunatie and J’ippoo Sultauu ; he rejKirtcd 
thc]>vocec(liiigs to the seert't eommitU'C' and to the board of control; and 
it was not until Loul Wellesley whs informed by those Itigh authorities, 
that their sentinu'iits perfectly coincided w'iih his own, and with Ijord 
Powis’s, that he gavt' Ills final insiruelioiis on the subjei't, two years 
after t^ discovery of the correspondence of the iialioh wdtli Tippoo 
SulrJiK|lhe cliarge, therefore, of precipitancy, was «}uite unfounded. 
ThclHroy with Amm ul UowlaU w^as concluded iu July, iBtKi; it wtis 
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imiftediatcly transmitted to England, and it was now only necessary 
sltcw that it was approved of by the government at home. The homili^ 
would, he flattered himself, agree with him, that a husty decision had!; 
not been pronounced upon that important measure, in Sepiembef^*: 
1802 , fourteen mouths after the treaty had Iw^cn concludetl, the secret 
committee having liad the papers along umi* under eon.sideration, wrote to 
'XiOrd Powis as follows: “ \\’^e do not feel ourselves cAilled upon to ente# 
into the detail of the chcimlstaiKies connected with tiie case, or to .state 
at length the reasonhtgupon those eireumstances, which has led to ,flit# i 
conclusion we have come to, after tin; fullest and most delilierate eautioiiil. 
It is eiiougll to state to J’ou, tltat we are fully pre[>ured, upon the factSjj*^^ 
as at present before us, to approve and conlinn the treaty in question j;; 
and we are of ojii’nion, that, acting umler the instructions of thB' 
governor-general, you stand fully justiHed (upon the evidence, %viitteni , 
as well as ora!, on which you proceeded) in (U’ciiiiug the rights of the 
family of Mahomed Ali, as existing under femicr treaties, to have bceii, 
wholly forfeited, by the .systematic perfidy and treachery of the lat#. 
luibohs of the Carnatic, VValiah .)ah and flindut ul Omrah, in breiach 
of their solemn treaties with tlie Company. The claims of the familj^; 
having been tlms ferflated, and a viglit having aecnied to the Company 
of making provision, at their discietiou, for the i'niuiv safi'ty <>f th# 
Carnatic, w'e are further of opinion, that the nature of the security 
which has been provitled by the treaty lb'‘ the deicncc and piwervation 
of our interests in that quarter, is of a salisj'acloiy description/' Alter 
iiaviiig so long troubled the house, he vroiiid merely observe;, that, the 
view which he iiad ttiken of this - ubu’ct was ibrtned u[H)n an attentive 
perusal of the [aqicrs laid bid'ore pariiament, ujuMi wlneli alone we could 
form our judgment. Indei'd, the substance, aimost tim whole, of the 
speech with which lie h;ul presumed to trouiiK' the lucase, wa.s founded 
upon those documents, and he shouhl tht'iT'fore tippose the Resolufloris 
moved by the bon. baronet. The hon. baronet, however, in speaking 
of the commissioners, had us(‘d an epithet, which, the hon. inembeit 
said, he was sure In- would not have {lone, il he had been personally 
ae(juainted with them ; and yet a very slight CNaminaiion ot the papers 
would have enabled the hon. baronet to have known those gentlemen by 
eliaraeter and reputation. Whatever ojiinion tlie hon. baronet might 
liave formed of those gentleiiK'it, he could assure him that there were 
not ill tb<* bouse, noi m the (‘onnlry, two men of a higher sense of 
lionuur, of more conscientitius and bonmirable feeding, (kdoni’l Close, 
so highly distingiiishi’d by his talents, bis z{>al, atid inU’grity, was resi¬ 
dent at the courl of roonah ; if he were in this eemntry, lie sUtaild htive 
wished him to have hc<;n examincel at the liar of the house, and lie was 
persuaded that the hon. baroiu't wimld have formed a difl’cnml opinion 
of the secret correspondence from that which he entortainecl. With 
Mr.'\V''ehbe, late chief secretary to the government of Madras, the 
hon. member said he had becai in liabils of the most uflectiorale friend¬ 
ship ; unfortunately for his friends and his country, this valuable, publie 
olii(‘(‘r was dead; be sacrificed his life in the service ol Ids country t 
he was a man of the nicest .sense of honour, justly looked iq> to as one 
of the highest characters in India; he could truly say, that ?'lr. Webbe’s 
tnemory was uuiversully revered. His noble and independent mind 
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'^‘oiilcl not have allowed him — [Here the feelings of the hon. member 
so overpowered him, that he ^\as unable to proceed, and sdt down.] 
Mr. Windham, on account of the lateness of the hour, and the 
Admher of hon. members who had yet to speak upon the subject, pro¬ 
posed that the debate should be adjourned to Wednesday, June the 1st, 
Which was ordered accordingly. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


fVednesdnt/, June 1. 


CONDUCT OF MARQUTS WELLESLEY. 

On the motion of Sir Thomas Tnrton, the order for resuming the 
urljourmd d< halr on the Cainatic Question, was read. No person rising 
to spealc, the question was put on the first Resolution, and the gallery 
M’as cleaved for a division; but Mr. Sheridan having suggested to Sir 
T. I'lirton to withdraw his Resolutions of fact and distinct charges, in 
order to bring the whole matter move satisfactorily to issue on the 
general question, whether fiOrd \V(']leslev’s eomiuct in the transactions 
with respect to the (’arnatic, was or wasiiot consistent wdth justice, or 
with the character and honour of a Ihitish nation ? a debate arose on 
this pro[)osition, on wliieh strangers were, again admitted. Wlien the 
gallery w'iis n’-opened, 

Mr. WcT.i.ESLev was speaking. He had no objection to 

come to issue this or any other night upon any charge the right hon. 
gentleman, or any other person, might have to prefer against Lord 
^Vellesley. He would not sit silent wlum it was insinuated that his noble 
relative or his friends wished to stifle inquiry. It was no evidence of a 
disposition to blink the qui'siion, lliaL I^orrl Wellesk'y’s friends were 
desirou.s ft> come ro the voti' wiihont provoking a fresli debate. Tlie 
debate on tlie former night had closed w itli a spi.'«*ch from an hon. mem¬ 
ber ((’olom ! Allan), who liarl been an eye-witness of the transactions in 
the Carnal ic, and w ho w as in no way conneeted with ixird Wellesley, 
dirlaring tin- whole of the matter contained in the charges, to he gross 
and iinfoutuh'd calumnies. In the full confidence, not only of the inno¬ 
cence, but of the highly meritorious eonduet of Lord Wellesley, be w'as 
ready to meet any thing that the right hon. geulleman (Mr. Sheridan) 
iiad to urge, however aw ful it ina^ he to coutend wdth the great talents 
and elocpience of that right hon. gentleman, matured and methodized 

<hi;ch^lion by a six yi'ars’ preparation. He knew' the magnitude 
of thi^jfflprs he should have to coutend with, hut in the cause of truth 
he ■^'li|P^Kiot be deficient in boldness. He knew he expressed himself 
wann^ on'this subject; but during the last six years, and more parti- 
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'eularly diirlng Uie lust three years, he had exhibited, as every one 
allow, no small slock of patience. He did not pretend to be so callous,' 
as not to feel indignation when the lion, baronet w'ho brought thest' 
charges, said, that Lord Wellesley’s conduct in India had been such as' 
to convince him, that no man could retain honour or honesty in that 
country. The bon. baronet, in thus expressing himself, only used his 
’^)arliamentary privilege of freedom ot spt'eeh, but he had gone to the 
full extent of that privilege, in using language which he dared not use 
elsewhere. He contended, that the judgment of the house, however 
pronounced, after the discussion and investigation that had taken place, 
w^ould be decisive of the case. If the decision siiould be unfavourable 
to Lord Wellesley, he would bow to it as a lair eondernnalion ; if it 
. sliould be favourable, he would rely on it as a full and fair accjuittal. He 
w'as convinced that Lord Wellesley had been actuated by no principles 
but a regard for the honour and interest of his country 5 and in this eon- 
viotion iic boldly met those aeousaiions, whieli, if he thought them at all 
founded in fact, lu‘ shoulil shrink from, and hide his face at a distance' 
from this house, and from the society in winch he had the honour to 
associat(*. 

JVlr. Sheridan regretted that the hon.genileinan had so totullv mis- 
coiioeivcil him. He had never said iluit that hon, gentleman, or any of 
his friends, were anxious to blink the (pieslioii; but he had said the 
very reverse. He hud said, too, wliat he would repeat, that moving the 
previous ipiesiiou was not the way to obtain for tin; noble marquis, the 
honourable and satisfaetory invotigation so mueb wished for by his, 
friends. 11 was not dii eetly meet ing t lie very serious eharges brought against 
that noble lorrl. As to the part he took in the present question, the hou, 
gentleman knew well that he could not be intlnencf-d !)y any other 
^motive tiiaa a sense of public duty. As to the fraternal int('inperance 
of the hon. gentleman, he was willing, if not to approve, at least, to 
overlook it ; at the same time he denied tliut any thing had ever fallen 
from him tliat went to impeaeh the private moral eharaeter of the noble 
inanjiiis ; though he always thought, and was still of opinion, that that 
noble lord betniyod, too often, a uiisehicvous ambition, tliut might be 
ultimately riiimms to the Ibitish interests in the East. He would repeal 
* liis wish, that the worthy baronet would wave bis anter-edent Kesolu- 
•lions, and come at tmee to the immediate point tit issue, as to Lord 
Wellesley’s conduct with respect to the Carnatic. 

Air, \Vki.eesi.ey Pole stated, that w'hen the lion, baronet had 
oj)cned his Resolutions, an hon. friend of his (Mr. Wallace) gave 
notice that he vvonld move the prt vious (jitcstiou on the Hesolulions of 
'fact, and a direct negative on the criminating lltsolution, for which he 
proposed to substitute a resolution of apprdbatioti. 

Sir John Anstiiutheu thought it a most extraordinary proceeding, 
that after the course just stated should Jiavc been laid down in the pre- 
.senee of the right lion, gentleman, a fortnight since, and be bad beard 
it, and was ready to speak on it without execpiion, he all at once came 
forward this night to reverse all that had beei! done, and substitute a 
general question. Nothing but the previous question would be a proper 
proceeding on some of the Resolutions, The others were to ha met, 
directly in the most decided manner. 
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Mr. Wallace felt liiiusolt’ warranteclhy tlie priicticf of parliament 
in proposing the previous quesUon on tlu* Ucsolutioris of fact. 'Fo the 
criminatory Itosolulion he jnoposed a dircet negative, to be followed up 
with a lleboluliou of approbation. There could be no question that a 
decision on these Htsolutions would fully convey the sense of the house. 
The hon. liaroiict who opened tlie eharge, and every other person whq 
Spoke on the question, trealed of it in it^ full extent. 

Sir Tuoma s Tukton considered that his Kesoluliou ought to be 
agreed to without a question. On the fourth Hcsolutioti, which was 
criminating, he thought the house ought to go into a cominittec. Jhnd- 
ing that the Ecsolutious were to benu't in tins manner, he should divide 
the house on every one of them ; and on the fourth, eliminating Lord 
Wellcslev, not personally, hut in Ids aels, he should again .state to tliC' 
1jous<‘ his reasons for eonfinmng the Kesolution, 

I’hc question being called for, the house dividi'd on the Hrsi Resolu¬ 
tion. 'iVo <livisions then took ])iace in sueeession. That on the first 
ite.solutiuu was 

J'or the previous que'-tion - - lO'l 
I'oi tlie Kesoluliou - - . - ].S 

jMajority - - - —84 

On the se<*ond Kesoluliou, thoumnhers weie, 


l’<n' ihe jnvvious que.lion - - lOf) 

Tor the Ki'sojution - - _ _ gj 

MajorUy - - - — Rs 


Tor ahoul au hour after this, sUangers weri' ( xiduded from lliO gal¬ 
lery. On our leturii we found 

Ml. O. Joii NS I «»m; afkhe.s'ing tlu house, aud eoiidemning, in strong* 
feruis, the ei'iiduet puisiu'd towards the voung prince of the (’avnntie, 
Ali Hussein, \. h< had l>eeii, for no eiiine, punish( d wilh griatir seve- 
rilv than was merited by tlu* guilty person who had pieeodid him ; and 
no mail could eniertain a iloiibt as to the uiamiei in which lie eamc by 
ills end, after lie had l>ecn given into the powi'r of another piinei'. It. 
had hei’ii asked, vvliether the goveiniiient of India would put a young 
man iqiou tlie tiiroiie of the (’.irnalie, who was suspeeU'd not to be cor- 
di.illy th(ir fiiend ? If tliere was any huindalion lor that argument, if 
Was one ofiniieh greater validity for excluding Oimlut ul Omrah. The 
faliier, who jiossesscd his itilieiitaiiee in the gri-atisst splendour, had 
Jmieh more means of doing uiisehief than his sou. An hon, gfuitlenian 
who spoke on a formei debate, had greatly misreprcsi'iiU'd the fact, when 
b(‘ said tlu mihoh of the Cariiutm owed his power to the East IndiiE 
<ami])an\. At one lime it was owing to the assistaiiee the Company 
ri’ceived iroiu the nahoh ^^'al!ah .Iith, tlial our existeiiei* was preserved 
along tlie const hordering on hjs teiritories, when the French attacked 
Us near fort .St. David, It was said the nabobs were only a sort of lords, 
and that tlii'V had m^ authoiiiy m the louutrv. I’lu* very eontrarv of 
this was the fact. Tlie uahoh was a legitimate sovereign, and the East 
Ittdm Company acknowledged him as such, by holding territory from 
hhn^,—Tht‘ hon. gentleman then entered into n history of various trans¬ 
actions in India, to shew that it was contrary to the principles and 
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|>.ra(Mrc of i/vr govn-nmcni, at former priocU, to kc\]) 

tiic ttjiiloiy of uativo At the couclusion of a wai w ith Ti|»pi^ 

Jinltiuin, hi> lortitoius whioli wo bad lakco povsC'^ioii of (buiiig 

\*<-3o u'stored to bun. In o]>jh)^iUou to tins-, and other acts of tst 
^imjJar kind, was our own eoiivenlenc< to Ik set np ii8 u pks'i for 

f’ The ieltc I-'.. of‘ Lord ( Arnwallis bad Im\ n quoted, diuiiig a fotmiEJir 
'*Uebaie, in oidtr to justify this imjmiling. But the conduct (f ToM 
C’opiualhs n,is that of bis aetually giving up the teriitory he poiscssi^^ 
as lieloii'inig to tb<‘ nabob; and was it not txtidoi dinary that tins 
should h.uo luen (jiiot'A lor the purpose oi jn'-tifung an opposite 
ilnet ^ 1 lU' act to uhicli the atuntiori of tee house wa-^ noW' caSlks^, 
uio.i oiii of a eoindetion, that to establish our dominioiu m the 
no pait of the tenitories In Iona,mg to the natite pimets should be 
fend to lemuiu in tin ir hands. But he would ask if life system ItAjii 
unswend m point of [>olieyf Were s^e gaiui'is by it, even m 
\ .Hijfit r \o : the very reserso tvas the fact. As soon as vie got 
session of any additional tenitoiy in liuha, the establishinent uccmai^ 
lo support it had ealnt-up ilu pioht ; and it was now a \\ell~kno«(^ 
fact, that «(' roci’ived less iiiomy, in point of revenue, from the ex't^#^ 
sive dominions m our possession, tliau we iixiuved when we held Uieia 
fr<im tiv nabob. It w.is evulent, then fon', the systt mhad luu answered, 
t i(h<‘r in jioliey, or in pceimiaiy advaniam. As to secLt’uv, we httd 
acquired none, for even day proved, tlut the \asi evient ol out dond- 
iiioiis 111 the r.ast made the sicurity less and less. If tin* house waiit^ai 
•'uii (Simple, he would (‘all to their n-eolk cMou the mutiny at 
It had aiua^-s been llic sentiiucut of i^ord I'oiimalhs, ina’t it was ortff 
by iiKAimation and jusitee that we could ever exficet to render our doiB^ 
nioMs 111 Asia scu'UK, and jna'vcnf those passmns and hoart-bumirjrgs 
nbicli so rie(|ueut)y o('curr('d in those distant jaissessiioiiB, 

Ml. \VHU'snr.b Ktknr enteied into a defence of the govermaeiit 
India, in depiivitig the nabob of In'? dominions, because he had 
H manifest disposition to fa\ our and aid the Ficooh. 'Hie greatest abti^s>,* 
he Mild, exist'd in th< Carnaiir. The hon. rncmln’r then went so faf ^ 
back into the history ot' the ('arnatic as the year 176?, and ponited 
•luch abuses a& he thought leiukrcd tlie ml<n'leienceof the India gov<j|^ 
ment highly neocisaiy. ile .poke at eousidcruble lerigtli in cv<‘ulpt^ib0^ 
of tlai nobk marquis, and m favour of the ihcvious question, iitt 
mcrated the importiaui faevvii'cshc hud rendered hi" couiury, 
manifest from the doeuineutb upon tin* table of the liouse: and he 
coaviheed that frtwn a fair ronsidetation of tin subject the hoase mitlt 
tfiqqntt the noble marquis of tin erhninalpwit of tlie (‘ftargi'. iTe 
Irafeted the condnetof other governoi > oi India, who had relm .led 
imbtuincd; ch<irncttHj with tftai of the nub*te marquis, and ntended- 
that he, as weH^os they, w as entitled to tin' approbation of * s country♦’ 
iIt* was well persuaded tliat no ofhiT measures than those e ’ ’ .I'e I by di^, 
noble inorqui'i ('ould hate secuiid tluMiSclltv'of lh<* lud ^ ui Aredl^^ 
and 1 j«, thought, from the peculiar eireumsta vecs oi tin * / atry, be 
fully warmtited in the ime of condiu't he pm^K'd. Am oy who 
liaw the origin of our caniu'ction with thp unbub, vav^h! . observe, 
die actions of tUo noble marquis werb maatked by a degi ce of pmdehee 
and finun^^s higlily hemming bis situation in India. 

M 
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, Mr. Grant sniil iu; was rclurtaut to troitfjlo ihr liousc on a 
wliich had already rm ived so uiuplc a di^eussion ; hut he conceived 
that his silmition as a director of the East India ('oinpuny imposed on 
him the duty of oilering ids sentinu'iits on tlie (weasion. As In; under¬ 
stood, lunvever, that several oilier gcntlmnon, ns well as himseli', wislied 
to dclmte the last Resolution, he should ju'oposc, iVom lh<' lateness of 
the liour, to postpone tlie consideration of that branch of tlic (|n< stioi^ 
an early day. (A ery of go on, go on ; on which tlic lion, member 
resumed ids spr-cidi.) 

■ The eldef causes assigiied b\ i 1 u' governnieat^ of India i'or llu' d''])o- 
sition of the family of Malumied All, had lieen tin' alleged hvisiiiiiv uf 
the irrinecs of that house towaids us, and also a corre'intudoic wirndi 
thc^'\ver<Mliseovere<l to ha\<'maintained witii tlic snvc'reigM' ('i 'h'-nre, 
■which eorrespoiulenec was staled to hav(‘ Iswi nt'a r!v sulom-.'.c of 
their existing engagements with the Rritisii power, lUn tie- ease liail 
been argued in the Inuise on soinew hat dilVeront gromuls. 'i’iu* nabob 
of the ('arnatie had been reiuawentf'd as the femh.torv and vass.d oi'ouv 
governimait, as liaving abused tiie ebaig“ t ocn'dlted to bim !n seiies 
of gross mis-goV( rmnout, wideh had ivsliieed llio eounlrv to a stale oj" 
the most dreatlful tlisonler, and as having, therefore, ja-: K- forivdted (lis 
exalted situation. In <n'(K‘r lo mec't, as iar a.s pos:-i}he, tlie dilh'unit 
views iu whi('h the (jec.-tion h:ul been eon adejed, the iion. dfine'.or sail! 
he would lirst eoneisely review ;he nati re mid jnogiess of oii. ct/unee- 
fion with the nabob; next, lu' would eoosi<ier die'Mteers rd' iiiis eou- 
jiecliuii on tbut prince’s adminisiration, m'-heii-tg u.uler do • '> ad the 
disorders with’-whieh Ids tifimmisSraliou s!e/(ui eiiuiged ; lie v.ii Id dicn 
comment on the aeciisations that liarl bean iwougiit agam-t i'a,[>ol> 
of a breach of faith: and, ia.^tiv, w<inid borilN lAaminv how I'ar anv 
of tltc cireumstanees uii'iitioiu'd iaul ai!iho!i'.-c<i us in (utr Lite as;-.um[>- 
tion of his tmitorv. 

Anwar u f)ien(’awu, Mr, (irant said, the grand’’aLther oi' the jat^- 
haboh, had hetai appointed to th;- tiaboli-Jdp o!' the C'are.aiie l.y tin 
grtat ISi'-ann 111 iMnlek ; ami, diough In no meiu'.s an immiuadati clui- 
racter, Itad yet been, iu ibis nopeei, siipoi-ior die a,en,..'.!h. (,| Indian 
princes. This ju-rsou laid peri'in'd in a baitle a ,.f u.a dia i’leM. ii and 
Clnmda Salad), who was a pri’temiei to t’h ■ !i:i!)0!).s!dp oi' iim f 'iiatic. 
*J'lie (ddest son oi '\nwar ii Uien o ai taken prisiaa'r in dv eaga'.n ' lent ^ 
but his second son, Mahomed Ail, Itaving escaped, a'gplied i'or a^-i mma' 
10 the British, The iiu>rdii!a!e ambinon of da Ineneh iiad b\ this 


time cornjilt'lely aiaruH'd the Ihiglish f'oniiiacv’s govermaeu's ni the 
East. It was evident that, timli'r voioe.r of mppoiting die po'lei’aouiis 
of a native pituee, the l-'reiieb were Ibnuing lliemosi amlMtious se! ernes 
of territorial nggrandist'nienl iu India, 'ibis wa-,a jire-spec) io flm last 
degree dangerou- to our iut'-res;,, and nodding- remained i’;.r a-, imf to 
contend agaia-t those jjow<n-fui (auanies wittt il'eir^mn weajfous; that 
is, by supporting a rivti! eaudiilatb fm- the laile oi' i’.ie {'-anaaie. Actu¬ 
ated by tlu'se view s, we embraced Mahomed All’s pio])osals, imd to'd-- 
tirms ostensibly in his eausc, !)ul really in mir o\»;!. Such laid been t:>e 
origin of our iutiinnie eonueetiou with the nabobs ol' Anmt. The 
gettertil Aj-fectnCsS ol this slatemetit, jMr. fJruut stiid, would ap])e-'tr 
from allPi' historical accounts of iliese ttaiisaelious ; antU indeed, would 
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hv'. ailowcd by every person who Avas coinpelcntly informed on the 
stibjecL. 

'i’iu'se .‘iilniilted facts It wiis material to keep in view, because our lute 
{ipjuopriiuim) ol' t!ie Carmitic had bcetj viiidicated partly on tlie ground 
(but the luthob was Oiily the creature uf our power; Jiiui that, consc- 
our removal of him from his high station was the xnere rosump- 
tioti of an e\ist<'ttee which tve iuul ourselves bestowed. Could these 
premises be even esiablishefl, it was far from el<-ar that they would war- 
lant the eoiK-iasion that SMia atletnpted to be drav\n from them; and, 
eortainly, A\iiateser might have been our dexi'.niids on the gratitude of 
the lannly of Mahomed Aii, we had, at length, exiuncd a. payment in 
liiil; but”tin faet was, tiiat llte premist's tliemselves were notoriously 
taise. It ua-. eeriaiiilv not lik<tiy tliut, without our aid, jVlahomed Ali 
woidd i ",cr have been ab!(‘ to <'stidxlish liimself iu the sovereignty ot liis 
yaterna! domitiions ; but, undoiibtc'dly, it was as httle likely that, with¬ 
out those tidvtmtages, and that hold on the opinion of the natives, which 
an ailiaiice with thr lamilv of Anwar it Uien Cawn had alfurded us, we 
should (wer have benu suecesshd in a siriiggie, which, iu spite oi ali the 
helps thtit we et'ald oommatui, and the mo>t powertul udents to direct 
(Hii resources, had, it was well known, long been tloubitul and perilous 
in extreme, 'J'o say the truth, by lar the greater part of our poii- 
tietil and IcTrilurial rights in tlx' ('aniaiic, iiad professedly been derived 
thsoueb tile tilii’ which Maliomed Ali possessed to the nabubsliip; the 
yci V ntie on which it was now found convenient to throw a slur. How 
(at tile ntdiob might he iddiged to us tor seiviees which were confessed 
to i)(' pel formed from interest! d nuiiives, llie hon, direetui said he would 
not diXei tniiie ; buT of this he was >ure, that the obligations on our part 
were, -,0 Kao, eoitally great, ami, consequently, tliat the argument 
di.iv.n ;iom t'lf fii\ours wliieh we luul formoiy conferred on the nabob’s 
i’amsiy, ua-- < xaetlv as just as it w'as generous. 

H'halever migiij h:m' been the deieets of the nabob’s title, W'e had 
preehideti <.iirsei\<o from any notice ol them, by having fully acknow- 
iede* d him as law ltd nabob ol the C’arnalie. His title had also been fully 
recognised by ilie I’reuc li, jii the treaty of Varis, l/O.'J; by the Suba- 
luidar of tlu 'Deman in 17 f>rt; am! by the Mogul in 1773. Tlie import- 
atiee of his title to us was evident from the stress which the Company 
laid on tlic rj^'ognition of it by the I'reneh, as would appear trom the 
li'llowing woub, in a letter wiiiien bv the directors to the gov^nment 
of foil St. George, and dated Mareli l), J7h3. A tardier advantage 
we to deriit' from the recognition of this ]irince (the nabob), and 
of Saiabadzing, whose title, you will see, is likewise aekuowlctlged, tliat 
if /\ (I ('niifirmnfion of our litle to the tenilorioi we hold under grunts from 
those prinees^ and u farther security to the peace of the country, leaving 
the Freiieh no colour to interpose hereafter iu favour oi any 'Olher pre- 
tendiis to the sovereignty ol the Deecan or the (Carnatic. In I7h9, 
we made ti treaty witli Hyder Ali, in which the nabob relused to be a 
))iitty ; nor was it then thought eompetent to us to insist on uis partici¬ 
pation. Subsequently to our original ackBowledgiuent ol the uabpb, 
we had yiade two treaties with him, in the years 17S7 a»d 17112, in both 
of wliich that original acknowledgment had been cuufinued. 

In full and indisputable possession of those rights, it was necessary 
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.observe wbat the situation of this prince, in process of time, became, 
'pit the commencement of our comieetiou with him, he was the prirwapal 
^he wars oi‘ the Deccan, and wc the anxiliarics; the parties also wore, 
.ijjliSumc sort., on a footing of equality, were involved in a common dan,* 

f ^jh, and their alliance was reciprocally vaiuahlc. The course of events, 
owever, insensibly altered their relative position. Our growing terri-^ 
lory, w^culth, and poAver in the East, gradually exalted us above our old 
lilly, and threw him into the shade; and this inequality, by necessarily 
sproducing a depressing sense of inferiority on his part, anti the contrary 
feeling on ours, had a perpetual mndcncy to increase itself. Dy degrees, 
we became the principals in the wars of the Carnatic, and he only an 
irdxiiiary; and, what was more, an auxiliary, who, though he might 
lufiierfrom our losses, could acquire iiriJe or notliing by our comjuests, 
^nd who, therefore, could not bt; expetled to i'eci any very warm or 
lively interest in our shcccss. 7\t length he was prevailed on to dismiss 
bis own troops, and to trust the defence of the Clarnatic entirely to the 
Company, who were, for that purpose, to assume the entire manugemeut 
of his dominions in time-of war, allowing him a certain stipulated por- 
''tion of the revenues- By these steps, wtiich it was unnecessary to 
describe more in detail, the nabob sunk itito a state t>i‘ political in'.ig- 
iaibcance; aiKl, though still possessed of very important and valuable 
tights, became, virtually, dependent oti our good faith and power. 

, Now, what was likely to be the efl’cet of this order of things on the 
character and conduct of the piipce in question r It whs pUiitdy bis 
Interest, and would naturally be bis yish, to ]>resorve peace with ail Ins 
neighbours ; war not only would give him nothing, hut would, while it 
lasted, deprive him of almost all that he possessed. Sul)mission, in a 
certain degree, to his Britisii allies, his circ!imstanc«\s naturally pre¬ 
scribed to him; at the same time it could hardly be e.Kpectcd that 
bis friendship towwds them should be exiremely zealous, or that 
the services to wliicU it called him slioubl be performed with great 
activity. It even could not be considered us surprising if his obedience 
should be not only languid, but mixed witli some feelings of jealousy 
towards those by whom, under tiui name of allies, he was ao completely 
overtopped and humbled; and this the more especially, because oui 
occasional assumption of a part of his dominions, arul repeated propo¬ 
sitions to him to resign the managrment of the whole, could not but 
snggt^to him some unea.sy anticipations with respect to tile probable 
event of these eneroachments. 


With all this, it did not follow that he was likely to be disaffected to 
us in any sense which would imply an endeavour to shake off our alli¬ 
ance ; and for this short reason, tliat our alliance, with all its attendant 
inconveniences, was palpably a far smaller evil than a rupture with ivs. 

had no means, nor could have the faintest hopes of bettering lii.s 
condition by any change. Iti point of it could not be disputed that 
he had acted up to the principle of a common cause, at least till after the 
peace with Tippoo in 1784 . An attempt had, indeed, been made, as 
the pajjers on the^ table would shew, to prove that Mahomed Ali had 
teen^g-aged in; a »perfidious negociaiion with Hyder so early as tho 
Tltis * attempt was well worthy of observatkm. In the 
re<'ot:®of Serinigauatam. there had been discovered some letters 
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addressed to Hyder frotu his amhassjulor ai the court of Mahomed Aii^ 
iu which the writer reported various complimentary and friendly expres^*^ 
sions iiw d t)y the nahob towards thr^ sultaarr. instantly the Bengal' 
government began to stigmatise tiiis shameful breach of faith in Maho-. 
mod Ali, and this antiquated correspondence w'as tised as illustrative osf' 
^hc sysleniatie treachery charged on the vinfortnnaie family of thai* 
prince. Jt had, however, bince appeared, that ail thc'se professions an4i 
overtures of attachment towards liyder had sprung from the snggestioiMf 
and vvishcs^Uihe British government of that time, whose most earnest, 
desire it was that the nabob would so far overcome his rooted aversiotf' 
towards the Mysorean as to maint.ain a pacific and friendly intercourse 
with him. The U'ssous t<i he drawn from this memorable fact were too 
obvious to rc(jiiire any paitiirular commcni. But even had the nabohf 
itt thiit caily period, cherished any exp'cetations of emancipating him* 
self from the yoke of our alliancxy it was impossildc timt lie should ha\ o 
persevered iu such projects, when his means of realising them wue 
every tlay declining, 'fltr- British pow'cr was becoming more and more 
preponderant; and Tippoo, the only potentate of any consequence hifi 
his ncighlKmrhood, wa-. divided from tiim by a most rancorous fieredH. 
liu v hatred. Least of ail could vve suspect him of having iudolgerf iti 
those ailcgi'd projects after the wat of \VJQ- ^I'tppoo had tlien 
despoiled of half his terrltoiy, the i'n'neh were eniirely destitute of 
resouiees in India, andJhe himselt'had no army <d’ his own whatever; 
II is only object, tben, could bo to retain pr;ycablc possession of what 
he bad ; or, at most, to conciliale, by his conduct, tin'; gouil will of hiu, 
neighbours, witli a vi(;w to liis security, in case, after all, the ebancesi-' 
i>l" war should at any lime raise up some new preponderating power hV 
tlie Fast. 

it hiid, Imwevcr, been argued oti a former night, tluit if the nabob 
could so far overlook Ids tnu' interests a» to view with indilfercnce the. 
efforts of liis best frieurls, the British, iu tit-fence of their coinmoti 
cause, atid even by Ids extreme tardiness in afl'onliug them the assist**, 
ance which he had pronust <1, to impair and thwart those efforts, thep 
it was perfectly consistent to ascribe to him the further impolicy and, 
folly of conspiring against those friends with his natural encniics. Bat 
there was no force in this reasoning. It was not ck'ar that those ndvidt 
were in some one rcsptx t unwise, might therefore Ixj rationally Stts-; 
pcctcfl of every sort and tiegree of madness whatsoever. In the, circn«ii“‘ 
stances of the nahob, it was natural enough that he should fall into,; 
habits o>f indoilencc and iids-gov<!r«inent; hut it was hy no nieahst 
natur.il that he should he guilty of the palpable and uns|:Ktalsahle impo-^ 
licy of risking ah that be (tossessed on a speculation of the very Wt 
extravagance. The, carelessness and weakness of his conduct, were so 
far from justifying ,th<' supposition of his having i^ally formed the 
aixhtous and desperate projects imputed to him, that they rather countcjt 
nanced the contrary opinion. , 

Jn the situation t)f this prince, Mr. Grunt saul, u snfiicicnt explana'-y 
tion might be found of those disorders which htid been stated to prevg^ 
in his administralioih What, iu fact, was his .nterestin the w-elfarc 
his doinihionjg i In proj^xjrtion as those dominions .should flourish, 
was liable to an increase in the demands of tfic Company «|x>n himv • 
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Fcarirjg tiic povvrr of oiir govcrnioeni, and of those posst'ssing influ¬ 
ence in it, and IVcling liirnscif unequal to a contest t)f slrcngtli against 
kicli ilwided superiority, he was k‘d to fortify his interests by intrigue 
and ariiiiee;—hence liis lavish grants and his debts. From these causes, 
.in a great lueiisure, the disorders of his countiy luifl proceeded. Tiiose 
disorders liad been Mifneiendy deplorable; but it nas iioccssaiy to rocoU 
k’ct that, for the system wivieh had given birth tt> them, tve w'cre at 
least as much to blatne as the nabob, 'riie diviJcd siova/imetU, of wliich 
such bitter eoinjdtiints had been made, ami which wc hatinow taken 
Caro coini>]t'ieiy to supersede, by appropriating Lhe<?ntire government to 
ourselves, had beeji one of our own ereiilion ; aud it therefore seemed 
bard tliat its faults should be visited exeJusively on the nabob. 

From this review of the ])rogrt;ss of our connection with the Cai iKitie, 
tht'hon.memix r (lid not think it dillicult to appreciate the general naiurr 
I'l' our relation^ with the nabob, or ihc justiee of our late assumption oi 
iia.l whole territory. It was of very trifling eonseeptence, and indeed was 
ui idle dispute about words, to empdre whether the nabob had I ecu a 
kpcudenl or an independent prince ; ej)ilhets, neither of vhieii was fully 
ipplieahle to his situ:ition. His situation Ijad, in fan, been one of a 
qualified dependence, tlie terms of that dependence being adjusted by 
lormal treaties. Thi; treaties having been franred exjuessly for the 
purp<»se of determining the tnutual relations of the twm parties, it was 
jtiain, if any thing ever was })lain, that in all their mutual trausaetions, 
they were to hold the. provisions of th<fse insirumeiiis .sacred; ami that, 
anyvinterferenee on either part, under any pretext, beyond ilie hmils 
marked out by such provisions, wtis altogether unjust, and a breach of 
faith. If, with a view, jrreteiided or real, of rectifying the disorders of 
the Carnatic, \vv arrogated to ourselves a ])o\vcr which a solemn eom- 
paet, IVeely entered into by ()mv.clves, directly vrithheld from us, we 
acted exactly like a mtin who should forcibly poss<‘ss himself ol'his 
mdchbour’s held or gulden, on the alleged ground that ids neighlxmr 
culavitcd .such field or gtirdfn \ny badly, ami that he himself could 
CUitivate it bertt r! it was impo.ssible to vindicate the hmeible absump- 
tion of the Uasuaiir' hv emmurating the various and .successive eoiices- 
sluus previously made to us by the sovereigns of that n'gion. Those 
eo!iet‘)-',ion.s had been either extorted or vohmtary. If extorted, it was 
bigij time that e.\tortioiv should have stopped ; aud, at all events, the 
small r violation <tf plighted faith eotdd never be considered as a pre¬ 
cedent for the larger, if, on tiu' other baud, tlusse eoneea.sions had 
been obtaiju-d only by the methods of simple per.suabion and renum- 
strauee (wddeh hr.d generally been tbe ea.se), they formed a body of 
^trontr J'reeedeuts iis jiroof of the injustice of the last and greatest con¬ 
cession, which was admitted and avowed to have been W'rnng from the 
party by force. 

, TliC hon.gentleman (Mr. \Va!!;(»e), however, wlur, on the fonner night’s 
debate; had fir.st defended Uord W’cllcsley, liad admitted that the dis¬ 
orders oftbe Carnatic, however great, could m»t of themselves justify 
so sli^|||B|» me.asure as uur assum!>tion of tlic country; but his argu- 
niciiiH^Riei ri, that when once the perlidy of the nabob himself had 
ah J^Bffis from our (mgagements with him, it became our duty tocon- 
’’i'h rih^l^sord' icd state of tbe country, and to push the rights accruing 
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io us to tl)c utmost. This arguracnt, to bo sure, assujuc'cl thepeifuiy of 
the nabob, of which he (Mr. Gruai) would say sonietiiing prcseulJy; 
but this admitU'd, the principle might perhaps ub.siract(j<Uy be jusi. It 
was, however, in all rases, a priueiple \ei’y dfuiger<;us U) act upon, because 
highly liable to abuse; and, iu die present ease, there uere considera¬ 
tions wbieb made it toudl}’’ iuapplieable and pre[<osterous. The-,e were, 
that we had ottrselves heeti mainly iiistnnueutiil in ])rodtieiiig the -.ystem 
which had oeeasioued all tlu' miseries of the I'aniatie; that the remedy 
which we proposed for those miseries wu'' one- i>y which we were ouV-> 
selves to be the first and the, greatest gainer,and that the adoption of 
the remedy could cost us no otltc'r trouble than inerely i-isuiug an order, 
it was monstrous to assert, that a powi'r so situated, and aeiing under 
.such powerful temptations to its <'upidit\, should be iliowed Unit sort of 
<lis<'rction elainted for it by the hon. geiiiicman, of ptisliinu, with what¬ 
ever jnirpuse or prettn<’,c', its deiuauds to the uUi!e>sl. W iieu wt made 
an (nratiganenl (such was the mild ajipellaLion givtm to it), i>y tihieh 
the nabob sonondered every thing, and we gulneu e'veiy thing, it would 
be ridiculous to imagine that a bv''tander would eouvirne tins trati.iug- 
tion, however it might lu- ficsedbed, in any otlter light thiin as an 
iusianee of the most crluiinnl ambiti'in ; ami, what wre wor-',, the con¬ 
struction wonk! jiiababiv he ri;rl!!. 

liel’ore he })roeeeded to eoieuler the diegM^d infiaetioU'' i)V liie uabol), 
of liie treaty <)l’ die lion, {tire--tor said he uoidd ae'vi rt in this 

plaee to tite sii}>po>ed policy ot' uur ue-a'-enes on UK' iKaa^ion. An lion, 
^eulknum (Col. Alla i} had, in the {(jniKi da hare on die ^abject, taken 
great pains to sluwv ilu-polii'y of thus.' Jn(':l alU^ iVea'n ihi > eou'-ulcra- 
lion, diut, in the opinions of liu win' i am! in .'i-infornted j-'tsons, 
some <.i’ whieli opinions ilee la,in. gi-ntleiiani had quoted to tlie house, the 
division of goverimu'ni in tlie (darnatie was the gieut .-.eonrge of that 
country. Ail this might be allowed; and yd, in the only admis&ihie 
si'iiic of the word, the poliev of om measines suH u iuained to Lie 
prosed; for tiu'qiK-stion was still to he tntswered, whether they were 
just. 'llie hou. meniher, to whorn he a'lnded, laid cited the testimony 
of J.ord Cornwallis, with i-est'ivr to tiie iueonve'iieueie-t of the disitied 
system of govenisnenl, and die advauUtge', winch tniglit he expected 
from a su[)eisessioii of it. lie (Air. Craiit ) w ished t.hul liic lion, gentle- 
*• rnut- had read the ix-stoi’ the paragraph, with u j..a!|, of which he had 
jire.senteil die house, from Lord CornwaUis’s letter of the },ith of July, 
1 .\ftt'r struiMg Ids wishe-. to have tlie entire eoiuilry placed undei 

■ the (Aiiiipaiiy’s managcnieiit, his lorihhip urns prueecils; But th‘ 
jKihn I’s own (iispo.sitioti, and the iniluenea of a miinhi'r of ititerested 
jK opie, of a variety of deseripdons, left inv u>,> ground to hope that ht 
conk! he hrought to gi :v his iVe leonseut loan arrangeiut'ul of that nature 
and a rrgnrd to and Ithtrafiltf fiHi'anh an old idi’i/, (i.< li'Ji «>■ h> om 

or.a,' /(■; 'iiathm in Iv.dki, Cipudl^ piTflu kd. thv a"a'/ dhuuit idea of making 
use <f am/ ollii’r mciins ikuH those (f peisntolvn, whieli I kiicvr would fcin 
iuefhcilia!.'’ ITe faet was, that iln* late revolmion in the gevevumen, 
of the t.’ainatie might ha a, been is easily effc! led by Loril (.ioniwailif 
as by fo-.y sueceeding govciiior; bis junverwai e<juah and if he, hat 
souglit ’/.eaJoUf^iy for ti |,'retex|, one iiiight um'ambtedlv have been dis. 
covered. It was very true that Lord. Ilobait, w-iile g'.Asauur ..)f Itludrgs 
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Itftfl proposed to force on the naljOh an arrangement somewhat i.irailiir 
'to that Of Lord Wellesley; he,w<,mld have had the Company take pos¬ 
session at once of the cfi&tricifs pledged for ihe security of the nabob’s 
stib^dy, aftd this in spite of the nal>6b*s rejection of the measure. His 
^plslnp jufitihed this pTopo''Ul on the grounds desciibed, by the hon. 

f intleman (Coi. 'Vllan); but the how. gentletnim hftd not infoimed 
e house that the supreme government of j^engal had overniled th^ 
nlan of foreing the nabob tnto such an an'angement, as being totally 
Inconsistent with the faith of treaties, and that their conduct had met 
irith the approbation of the authorities at home. 'Rie expos^e of the 
'suipreme government^ rcbpectitig this subject, was so cxeellcot, tlmi, 
IWr. Grant said, he Would make no apology for troubling the house witii 
i^^an extiact from it. 

Extract from a EoIitUat Letter from Bei^al^ dated the l^th May, 1790. 

Par. J24. “ Wc closed our observation •« on tire subject to the Madras 
gbvcrnincnt u ith the following reflections, suggcsteil by the opinions ' 
and propositions in the documents which they had transmitted to us. 

That to prt'serVe the public faith inviolate, was a principle not 
only inculcated by youuhft*by the prescriptions of the legislature, hut 
by reason, policy, and justice; and that w^e should date the admission 
or ^arguments in deviation from this principle, as a certain prelude tt> 
die subversion of the British power in India. 

2t5. “ That we should not go so far as to assert that no circumstances 

could exist to justify the deprivation of those rights which the nabob 
holds by treaty; but befou we assented to sue!) a measure, we shoultl 
require the clearest ptoof of their existence, and that they were of a 
©atttie to justify to the world the viotatmn of those sanctions which wt*, 
W'Ci'e bound to observe, ^ 

27. “ That we siiicciely regretted with them and the Company tlu' 
^ml-admimsti.'Uion under which the subjects of his highness had long 
swflered; but that if inis-mumigerntmt wmre to he aStmmeil as a plea foi 
the introduction of the administration of the Comjiany over the tciri- 
tories of the nabob, in violation ol‘ the treaty of 1792, the panic argu¬ 
ment would ccilHuily apply lo the dominions of the nabob viziei, and 
probably to thoije or ihe rajah of Travimcore. 

28, “ Tii^t what was moruUy wrong could never bo polilieally right; 
and that a conduct directed by the principles wirich we were combating 
would have a tendency to wnprt'ss the powers of India wntli an idea 
which they have a temptation to adopt, •— that our boasted adhercni'c 
to jwUticai obligations was limited by our power Or convemence. 

fip. ** That the observation hgdf hcdu made long ago by the late 
Madhagee tJcindia. 

SO. Timt the nabob of Bengal lias often been*quoted in proof of 
it; anti that it had long been the endeavour of this government to coun¬ 
teract its imoression, and establish anolher more favotnable to tlie 
interests gi’ the Company, by the stllctest attention to all existing 
eagagementSi** 

The ci^it of directors liad entireVb<^ncurrcd in tlie« argumenls. 
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and, accordingly, in tbeir gencflfal letter of tbe 18th of October, 17^ 
to fort St. George, after exp!re«aing their hope that Lord Wellj^^ 
might be able to ejflfect an arrangm^t with the nabob of the Oamatl^ 
similar to that which had b^n projected by Lowrd Hobart, they 
expressed tliCmselves: — Bat, foeling, as we do, hecessity mal^i 
tattling our credit with the emntru powers by qn e$act ohervqMe (^ treati&i^ 
\ principle so honourably estahl^ned ander Lord Cornwallis's adinims^' 
tration, we camiot authorm his lordship to, exert other powers than thme0 
persuasion, to induce the mbob to form a nm' arrangement^* These extfoCtn 
might suggest what was the true view to be taken of this question, aai| 
illustrate the policy of avoiding all lax interpretations of onr 
with the native powers of India, whatever good ends such intCrpreth*). 
lions might, at first view, appear caleulateJ to answeir. ", 

The hon. director proceeded to consider the alleged violations of 
tmaty of 179SI by the nabob, violatinas winch we had been pleased ,10 
consider as -.leasing us from the obligation of th'kt engagement. The 
principal of these were, his having granted assignments on that, part of 
iiis territory which was pledged as a security for the payment of 
subsidy to the Company; his tardiness and negligence in affording n$ 
the supplies which he was bound to procure, during the wari in tbs 
Carnatic; and lastly, his clandesUitecorrespondence withTippoo. With 
respect to the former, by the fifth section of the eighth article of the 
treaty of 1792, it had been provided, that the nabob should not grant 
any assignments on the revenues of the responsible districts; and that, 
if any such assignment should l)e fouiid to exist on any of the districts, 
wlteiv sucli district should be assumed hy the Company, such rrssign* 
rnent should he declared by the Company and the nabob to be void, 
The nabob having, in fact, granted assignments on some of the district 
in question, Lord Hobart, in justification of the arrangement of the 
alfiiirs of the Carnatic, which, as had been already stated, he had 
recommended, declared that the nabob had violated the treaty, and, in 
fact, reduced it to a dead letter. To be sure it was obyious that, by the 
treaty, the nabob was bound cither not to assign the revenues of ibe 
responsible districts, or, having assigned them, to declare those assig# 
ments void, w lienevcr the districts should fall into the Company s ban#. 
If he did not this, he violated the treaty. But that the simple act d 
assigning the rcveimes, when done on pain of having the aasighy 
ment avoided, should of itself be consiifeed as amounting to a diss^ 
lution of the treaty, and as authorising us to re-modd tlm whole of th^ 
tiUgagement, seemed to be a very questionable doctrine. Lord Hobart^ 
ijowever, had contended, and his arguments had lieeij repealed on the 
p/esent occasion , that the avoidance of the giant wa* evidently a p<s 
imlty atloching, not on the nabob, but on the money lender; ahfl, csonse* 
quently, that the former must be liable to some further pcnsdly, sine* 
the treaty never could have inteodnd to.exempt him from all blame in 
the event of his luafcing the olmoxidtts grants. These arguments, 
they were first urged by Lord Hobart, had not convinced the Beng^ 
government of that time, nor the authorities at home; and it was % 
the house, to judge whether such a construction of a plain instrunie^l 
wms to be endured, or whether it was cemsistent with Brttisfti c^^ldontj 
humanity, and Justice, to quibble Away the entire dominion* of a prihe* 
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fSf!^ sttch pretences. To say nothing more, it seemed strange that the 
ttvoidancf. of a sovereign’s grants ^uld he represented as no sort of 
imury to that sovereign; and besides this, Lord Hobart, in arguing 
4iat the assignments by the nabob, being l^eaches of his engagement, 
l^bt^ to expose him to some farther penalty, had assumed the very 
in dispute, which was, whether the mere act of assignment, so 
long as that assignment was understood to be eomlitional and subicci* 
tp avoidance, was, in fact, a breach of tlie nabob’s engagement. liut 
it was unnecessary to discuss this matter further; when the whole ques- 
; tion was, not whether the nabob had in all points strictly adhered to 
l|ie treaty, but whether he had so violated it as to incur the enoiraous 
l^alty which had .been exacted from his family. Now, on a point 
which, to say the least of it, turned on a very doubtful cou'.truction, 
how could so monstrous a proposition possibly be maintained ? 

As to the tardiness and negligence of the nabob m supplying us with 
money, provisions, and carriages, during the time ot viar, this the 

f ovcrnor-gcneral had represented m a decisive .symptom of sysii matic 
ostility of mind. This charge, however, like the rest, was not con¬ 
fined to the nabob Omdut ul Omrah, but had been made to reflect back 
onhisfatlier Mahomed Ali. Both those princes were repievented as 
having been “ hostile to the full extent of their active poweis, and 
according to their means and opportunities.” The hon. directoi refeiitd 
h^e tso what he had already said respecting the peculiar circumstances 
in which the nabobs of the Carnatic had been placed by their conneelion 
with the Company; and argued, that their conduct had been such O'? 
we might naturally have expected, and ought to have forgneii. What 
]^ad been harshly called “ a, systematic deception in the provision of funds,” 
was nothing more than was common to the Asiatics. When wo entered 
into treaties with thg pabohs of the Carnatic, w'c were aware of this. 
We were, in early times, perfectly well acquainted with the Asiatic 
character, and had been extremely tolerant of its kiiowm defects, so 
long as such toleration had suited us. Surely it became us to persevere 
• in the same liberal system. As to the systematic hostility of the nabob's, 
* the charge was unjust and cruel. They had been backward to pay, be- 
' cause their plain interest was to pay as little as possible. But was this 
Uo be swdkd into a proof of hostility? In 1779, when there was a 
• confederacy entered into among tlie native powers of India against the 
! Company, w'hat was the conduct of Mahomed Ali ? Had he l>ccn before 
that time inimically disposed towards u» {as had been alleged), he w ould 
1 Imve hailed this as an excellent opportunity of gratifying his inchna- 
t tions. He would, at least, have connived at the plot. He would have 
} suffered it to ripen in silence. Did he thus conduct himself? On 
the contrary, he no sooner ret'cived a hint of the existence of such a 
fmmhination, than he communicated it to the governor-general, and 
strongly pressed on him the necessity of instant preparation. Mr. 
1 Grant said, he held in his hand tfie letter written by the nabob on this 
memorable occasion. With respect to the alleged perfidy of Mahomed 
^ ATI in 1773, the hon. director said he bad already sufficiently explained 
tthat mtitter. What could be worse, than thus to traduce the characters 
^ of our departed allies ? 

But there was another pretended breach of the treaty of 1792 on thf 
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part of the nabobs. He alluded to their claridestine correspondctu# 
ivith Tippoo. On the corPMpbndehce itself, Mr. Grant said W wotoll^ 
remark presently, but there were some preliminary observations 
suggested themselves. It was plain from the papers, that for som"e\ 
time before the discovery of the letters in question, the government of^ 
India had been strongly inclined to a very decisive and authpritativ^.. 
hitcrference in the amirs of the Caniattc, and, indeed, to mi jSssumpdoioi’' 
of a good part, at least, of that country. Kow, with this bias on 
minds, it might be expected that they would be disposed to seek evdj^ 
possible colour for the measures they were projecting, and, consequently,^ 
would be far from impartial judges of any thing in the nabob’s cOnduOt" 
that afl’orded the slightest ground for suspicion and complaint. Hie' 
truth was, they had read these letters with evil eyes, and had conduct^: 
the whole affair of the assumption witli such an utter disregard of jufe-f 
tice, as was quite inexplicable on any other supppsition than that ot It 
pre-determination on their part to seize the country by some means tSr 
otlicr. It vvos allowed on all sides, that the letters contained no direct, 
or puljiable proof of the nabob’s having conspired against the Company^" 
Those w'bo thought the worst of them, were reduced to a great deal 'W, 
circuitous constiuction, and of inference from obscure allusions. It wfili 
true that, in order to throw light on the subject, some persons, through 
w hose hands this correspondence had originally p^sed, and who, indeed,*' 
had themselves written some of the letters, had been examined. It tm 


j)erfcctly notorious, however, that this examination had brought notbink 
of an)’^ importaJice to light, excepting so far as it had satisractorily ei^ 
plained some of the most suspicious parts of the correspondence. Thii] 
iuid been distinctly allowed by the governor-general himself, wh<i^^ 
words in one of the documents on the table (letter to IxiriJ Clive of SSM' 
May, 1801 ) were, ** The tendency of those examinations is of a nature,; 
iu some important parts of the eviaencej rather to sieaken than to con0nk 
the impression wade on my mind by the written documents.’* This was cii< 
rious, and it w^as curious also, that, notwithstanding the known serviUfw 
of the Asiatic character, and the strong and manifest indications whicn' 
iiad Ix^en given to the persons examined, that the discovery of theiiabbb*:i' 
guilt would be highly agreeable to the British govermnent, not one ol^ 
tlu>se persons admittim the criininai plots ascribe to the nabob, thougl^'^ 
sonic of them at least must have been privy to sueffj plots, and thoug h ' 
they were not, nor ever had been, in any way connected wffth 
nabob’s family. Under these circumstances, it was impossible for tbd 
warmest advocate of the late armngements, to assert that the case wai( 
free from difficulty. Indeed, an hon. gentleman (Mr. Wallace), in# 
former debate, had allowed that the evidence against rfie nabob w'is noi 
such as might be requisite in a British court of justice; lie h^, hoW' 
ever, added, that it was such as nations were compelled to act upon, 
they had any regard to their own safety. Cormpelledt Nations in genm'sl 
might be compelled, but me cfigtaihly'baid not been compelled. We h^ 
voluntarily and delibemtely stopped short in our inquiries, at the veij^ 
moment when we were admittiug that sOme ;mportant circumstances of 
suspicion had been comjdetely explained. We had not asked a 
question of any person connected with the nabob, not even of hb mi-i* 
nister, Khadcr Nawaz Khan, who Was hitoseU’ deeply implioated m i$ie 
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. suspicions attaching on'llie nabob; £Uid was residing at Madras at the 
v®ry tinre ol" tlte* examination. But, what was infinitely worse than all, 
we had, in contempt of tiie very first principle of justice, altogether 
^refused to hear the accused in his own defence. When the Bengal 
government had first issued their directions to Lord Clive, to negoeiate 
fee transfer of the Carnatic into our hands, on tlm ground of the nabob 
Omdut ul Omrali^s treachery, tiiat person was himself alivt'. Thosi 
directions ware on the table of the house; and, incredible as it niiglit 
^eera, it appeared that the nabob, so accused, and so to be punished, 
was to be addressed, not tvith remonstrance, not with a deniaiui of 
explanation, not with a single question of inquiry ; no, the very first 
commiinifEation to be made to him was, that, by his treachery', he had 
irrecoverably forfeited the whole of his dominions, and that the det(‘r- 
mination of the British government was final. The instructions of the 
governor-general on this head were peremptory, and, in fact, they were 
obeyed with a scrupulous exactness; for, though Omdnt ul Onirah 
had died just before the fatal blow was struck, there could be no doubt 
that Ids son and presumptive successor, who then stood irt his place, had 
a perfect right to be heard in defence of his fatlicr's fame and Ids own 
rights. This, however, was refused. The two khans, imdtr wliose 
guardianship the young prince had been placed by the late nabob, un¬ 
dertook (as the report of die Briri.sh deputies mentioned) “ that, u]K.'n 
being furnished w'ith the proofs of the supposed treaclierous intercourse 
between Tippoo Sidtaun and the family' of the nabol) Mahennod Ali, 
such explanations should be aflbrded, and sncli answers given, as tlu. 
different cases might require, and that, tlie proofs lx‘ing compared, the 
Company might form a complete judgment.” This most equitable pro¬ 
position was instantly stifled, and the khans were informed, “ liuu in 
cases of disputed points between independent powers, neuhtr j)ariy 
could erect itself into a judge of the conduct of the other jnirty .” Tiie 
deputies, therefore, in strict conformity with their iiifirueiious, refas(;d 
to hear any more on the subject, and insisted on the immediate transfer 
of the Carnatic into our possession. Was it ]»ossib]e to ctuu eive a 
more sliameful proceeding than this, or a more extraordinary than 
that which had been empioytxl in d(?feuce of it? Undoubtedly, imle- 
pendent powers could not ordinarily sit in jitdgraenton eael) other, 'I'he 
reason W'os, because indejiendeiii fwjwers would not ordinarily' submit 
their ctmduct to such an inquest, or, if they submitted to tht* inquest, 
they would probably not submit to the dmskm. Still the judicial me- 
diod of proceeding was always adopted so far as was practicable; for 
was it not always expected that reraonstrauce should precede hostilities? 
or would it be endui’ed, except perhaps in cases of the lu.st necessity, 
t^at a power, having reasons, however strong, to suspect another of ill 
taitli and perfidy, should stnnmarily proceed to destroy that other, with¬ 
out a single previous word of exposmtadon or enquiry? Bui, in the 
present instance, we had a jmw“er voluntarily surrendering itself to judg¬ 
ment, ibiploring to be put on its trial, and *at the same time notoriously 
unable to oiTelr a moment’s resistance to any sentence that might be 
pronounced, how harsh anti tyranmcal soever; and then we had this 
power completely annihilated w itliout a hearing, on the pretence that 
independent powers could not sit in judgment on each otucr! Not the 
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least extraordinary fbuture of this transaction was, that we had foe 
ouce, that at the only lime when mir convenience required it,' 
admitted the nabob to W un independent power. But, howevef 
inconsistent tliis might seem, it was exactly in character. 

Tlie hon. director tiien went on to make some comments on the clan'* 
destine eorrespondence between the nabobs and 'J’ippuo. isi considering;' 
i'-c, he said, it was curious to observe the contradictory-explanationi 
given of several parts of it by those who wished to extract from it, 
proofs of the disatfection of the nabobs to the Jiritish, and also the 
manner in which some of those persons hml been forced to abandon 
several ol’ tlie grounds on wbicli they had at hvit relied tht‘ most lirnily. 
'i’he first paper in the correspondenee related two separate conversations 
bctvvemi rtur nabtib \Vullah .lah and the vakeels of I'ippoo; at the latter 
of which coiiverHatinn-;, Lord Cornwallis and General Meadows had 
been present. In bolii, it appeared that the nafiob had e.vpressed his 
good will to 'I'ippoo in the warmest terms, and his aversion to the W'ar 
just conehuled; and, on the first oectision, he had expressed his earnest 
'wish for the t'stabiisiuueiit of u perfect friendship between himself and 
that prince, whom he com pi insen ted as the supporter of the faith. The 
Persism trsusslaror, Mr. Lumonstouo, had laid the gresitcst stress on 
these conversatii/ijs, and had asseited it to be his belief, that, though 
Lord Cornwallis and other LnglLli gentlemen were present at one of the 
two conferences, tiie discourse referred to between the nabob and the 
vakeels must have been so comhieied as not to be overheard by tlmii. 
31e even added, that it could not ire supposed that tlie nabob would' 
have uttered sucli sentinu fUs in the Jiearing of any person who under**' 
stood, and might coimmiiiicate thorn to his lordship.” L'nlbrtunately, 
however, tlie very letter referred to shewed, iu>t only that these sentiments 
had been uttered in the hearing of his lordship, bnithat tlie nnljob had 
appealed to his lordship for the imth of what he had uttered. It bad tlien 
become iiecttssary to take a netv ground, and accordingly an bon. mem* 
b<‘r(Mr. \\ a I lace) now discovered a great difference betwt'en the ex* 
pi<;ssions used by tlie nabob on the two occasions. On the first, when 
the English gentlemen were not present, he had pro|K>sed a friendship 
with Tippoo; of wiiieh proposal he made no mention on the second,*-*- 
Why this differencer the lion, gentleman asked. Why, for the plainest 
of all reasons; because the proposal meant nothing, and wasmei'ely: 
one of those hyperbolical complimentary effusions, which, according to 
the hon. geiuicman's own admissioti, were the ordinary language ©f 
ci?remony in ilie East. Bat, in the presence of Lord Cornwallis, the 
nabob had not complimented Tippoo as before, on his being a piUar 
of the. faith. Accident or politeness towr.rds the EhgJish present might 
have occasioned this var'ianee.; but tliat no importance could be 
attached to the mention of the religious union subsisting bettveen 
Mussulmans, was sufficiently proved J^if, indeed, any proof were m«* 
ccssaiy) by tlie circumstance of Tippoo's more tlian cnce dwelling 
.on this religious union in his public letters to the nabob,, letters ooin*^ 
raunicated to the British government. Thus, one of these letters 
contains those words : “ St^eing that the princes of Islam arc connecised 
writh each other by the tics of a generous and zealou.s jBcllowship, accord* 
fog to the apothegm, that hearts iy the same religion are better 
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calculatedfor mutual kindness, so ray friendly and orthodox heart, sus- 
ceptible® of your goodness, reciprocates your kindness,” Thc„ same 
observations would apply, in part, to the rest of the letters. What, in 
fact, did they prove r Absolutely nothing. Nothing but what was 
easily exjdicablc on the principles already laid down respecting the poli¬ 
tical situation of the nabobs of the Carnatic. They had wanted peace i 
they had taken pains to recommend it. They had felt the extreme help¬ 
lessness of tlieir condition, and therefore sought to ajneiliate all from 
whose enmity they had any thing to apprehend, or who might, in the 
changes of time, eventually become their masters. This view of the 
matter, and the negociation almut a marriage, might serve as a key to 
the, whole correspondence. The letters were palpabi}'’ hyperbolical and 
insincere. There was no evidence that they were “ for ptirposes cvi«« 
dently repugnant to our .security and honour,” or that “ their tendency 
was to support Tippoo Sultaim in victory and triumph over his ene¬ 
mies.” Much had been said of the transmission ol' secret mteiligenre 
by the nabob to Tippoo. The nabob, apprehending that Tippoo me¬ 
ditated a renewal of hostilities against the Ejrglisli, had desired the.^ 
vakeels to ini’orni him that his conduct had incurred suspicion; and that 
he would do well to wait at least till the departure of Lord Cornwallis 
for Europe; and some months after he caused it to be intimated to the 
sultaun, that he would act wisely in suspending his intcrcour.se with the 
Trench, grounding his advice on this circumstance, that France itxclf 
was about to be partitioned out among several other Euroj»ean powers, 
and that Fondiclicrry would soon and inevitably be taken by tlw 
English. Who could not see, that to advise a .suspension of Tippoo’s 
connection with the Frencli under such circumstances, was, in cfl'cct, 
to advise a complete relinquishment of it? And this was in exact cou- 
fonnity with the obvious policy of the nabob, whose great object was 
pctice, and who know that, on the breaking out of a war, the wliolr 
government of his country would be taken from him ; only it was done 
with that finesse, and that hypocritical affectation of friendship and good 
wishes, which were natural to an Asiatic politician. The dread of the 
nabob, indeed, lest Tippoo should perceive his true object, had seemed 
to discover itself at the very time of his making to him tbe.se secret 
conun mii cal ions (which, by the way, it was very possible, had been 
so far from secret, that they had been made with the concurrence of the ‘ 
British govermueat); but the nabob was represented by the vakeels, as 
having, in the very strongest terms, conjured them not to misconstrue 
views, or to impute his conduct to any motive but the wannest 
rfriei^ship for their master. The only suspicious circumstance in the 
correspondence was the cypher. But wiiat, after all, could be 
■i^meted from it No use had ever been made of it. It was remark- 
1^^111-calculuted for use;, because remarkably deficient; and if it had 
been seriously intended for use^ why it should have been left so defi¬ 
cient no possible reason could be assigned. If it meant any thing 
Hiore.tlian one of those idle pieces of Oriental ceiximony and affected, 
mystery, which it w^as difficult for us to understand ; or if, at the worst, 
it iiad any character beyond that of a false and inefficient token of an 
attachment merely pretended, still it was impossible to draw from it any 
such strong presumptions against the nabob as we could safely and 
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fftirly act upon. At the most, it could only be a subject of inquiry and 
discussion, not of extreme and exemplary punishment. 

Mr. Grant said, it was unnecessary for him to remark how many 
expressions in tins correspondence, which had originally appeared sufr- 
picions, now confessedly stood explained from iheaflair of the marriage, 
and how completely the deductions, so triumphantly drawn from those 
expressions, had failed. On the whole, indeed, what could be made 
of this pretended conspiracy between the nabobs and Tippoo, when, 
upwards of a twelvemonth after its alleged commencement, and just 
before the departure of the vakeels, who were supposed to have con- 
flucted it at A root, we found Omdut nl Omrah only then proposing 
ilie establishment of a cordial harmony between his father and the sui- 
laun An hon. gentleman (Mr. Waliace) had contended, that by the 
cordial hannony, for the <'stablishment of which the prince seemed so 
anxious, something much more extensive than the expression ordina¬ 
rily conveyed must have been intended ; otherwise, as he thought, the 
passage would b(i nonsense ; that is, to prevent the passage from being 
vionsense, lie chose to nnderstand the ivords in a .sense which tliey had 
never been known to bear; a <-ontrivanee, certainly, l)y which any 
•sense might be aOixed to any passage. The fact w'as, that the passage 
w'as nonsense, and intended /hr s-uch ; it ivas nothing but a eollc'ction of 
unmeaning and extravagant professions. The hon. genllc'inan had 
asserted, tlutt lie was not bound to assign any rationai cause for the 
supposed eondnot of the nabobs in conspiring with the mortal enemy 
of tlieir own family and their allies. IVrliups not, if the fact of the 
con8]»iracy w'cre fiillv and fairly ]UOved ; bnt il", as was the ease, this 
fact was only jtresurned from the papers, ■—w'as confessedly a matter of 
inference, and ol' choice between oppttsiiig probabilities and difficul¬ 
ties,— then, surely, all those wdio professed to believe it were bound 
to rec'oneile it with ail the cirenrastanoes of the case. Among other 
circuinstanees, too, they had to reconcile' it witii this very extraordi¬ 
nary one, that a conspiracy which lasted for years should have never 
ostensibly proceeded beyond vague professions of mutual friondjhip. 

I* To coinpeu^ate for the ])a!pab}e deiiciencit's in the evidence, another 
sort of argument had been resorted to. The bare circumstanee of «, 
coiTesjiondciKv, however iimoc'cnt that correspondence might be, 
between the nabobs and the sultuun, wnis, it seems, a breach of the 
treaty of Now', the true' question here was, wlicther, supposing 

such a. correspondence to have taken place as all would allow to 
be evidently imua'cnt, any one individual would have bten fcimd to 
'maintain that we should have been justibed in punishing this venial 
breach of treaty bv disfranchising the nabob of his entire dominions f 
If not, what was the use of this argument, until it should previously 
proved that the correspondence which had taken place was actually 
of a treacherous and treasonable nature.? "Why, the argument failed in 
the only case in which there was any necessity for applying to it. 

Mr. Grant then commented on the treatment wmich th^ nabob's 
family had receivetl, which, even admitting the truth of tliC chargee 
brought against them, and much more when the iiroblcmatical nature 
of those charges was considered, he stigmatised JJs arbitrary, unjust, 
and crueh Suppose Mahomed Ali and Omdi t nl Omrah to have re- 
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dnced themselves, an they were said to have done, to ihe condition oi 
public enemies was it an usuiil practice among nations to annihilate 
their public enemies ? To warrant such severity, a very strong case, at 
least, was requisite, instead of the miserable, constructive, and, at the 
best, doubtful case, which had been made out by the aurho«-s of this 
transaction. After all, too, that had been said, evTry mind must feel 
^that it was harsh to euforcc the punishment on the unoflVnding son of 
the nabob; and, at least, that Umdnt ul Omrah’s death impos<*d oti the 
British government a strong additional obligation to investigate the 
circumstances of his alleged ofl'ences. But it was said that tliesc of¬ 
fences had not been personal; and that the heir was bound to make to 
us that reparation,'and to afford ns those pledges of .security, which we 
had had a right to demand of his ancestor, liejiaration for what? Tlu 
utmost actual injury which, even according to the elaborate, and cer¬ 
tainly not very indulgent r<‘ports, of the Bengal government, we had 
sustained, had been an habitual delay in the piovision of supplies; and, 
byway of reparation, we deliberately seize the whole country! Bu^ 
our * seenrity.’— ^Vhy, what was the amount of the danger? Suppob * 
the late nabob to have been as hostile as he is lepiebenied; make, 
too, the iniquitous assumption that his heir was equally hostile; still, 
how far did tlieir hostility cndangiT Us ? 'I'hey had not a regiment i 
their service, nor a pagoda in their pulilie tre.nsury. “ But they nngiii be 
tardy in providing us with supplies.” And. t<) guard against this dangm, 
we hurl them at once from the throne ! No doubt tlu‘ie might he oe< n 
sions when a delay of supplic.^ might he a very gi eat < v i!; so tlu re iniL ' 
be occasions, vvhen the smallest particle oi power in tlie hands oi i 
foreign slate, nay (to put a very strong ease ind(‘ d), when siudi «i m< 
inoekory and name of power as w'e had now left to the nabob of ih 
(’urnalie, might, by a stiange cnneiirrenee of events, provi* most si-ri i 
rmsly detrimental to our interests; and, therefoie, if the diietnne o. 
our being jusliBod in seeming ourselves against every posv,ible or eun- 
ecivabli danger was to be tuliTuled, we sh<inid lie justified in levelling 
and destroying every thing within oiir reach, and elfaeinc, as far as ut- 
eonid, every vestige of other indi'pendeney than our own throngiiout 
the world. 

A great deal had been said on a former night, as a great deal was 
said in the papers on the table, of tlio e.xtrome moderation of the Bii- 
tish government, both in their arrangement, as it was called, for tin 
Carnatif, and in their having proposed to <'arry it into efieel fiy tin 
mmic of' friendly negoeiation. A.s to flu* former, we laid avowedly 
reduced the nabot) to the eondition of a mere pnppi't, wiiiiout a sini k* 
shred of his fouucr power; as to the latter, we had authoritatively aii- 
Bomiced to him this anangement, and, refusing to listi u to any objection, 
had insisted on his immediate and miconditional acquiescence, on pain 
of having the very same arrarigenient carried into effect without Ins 
consent, and losing even the name of power into the bargain. Such 
liod been our moderation! such our lenity! qualities W’hieh wo migb 
parade, nut for which we shouhl probably gain as much credit, as w 
3hou|ci for having acted from a pure and disinterested ben<;volciic 
tow^ids the inhabitants of the Carnatic in determining to make! th 
-iltofe-of that large territory our own. 
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t )ii the tlir lion, diiector ^aid, lie was decidt'dly of ojjiiiion, 

'hat uof, oaiv was I'acao huiiiiot; iikt- li'ga! cvidcnct* of tlic ftlibnces ira-r 
to tia. iate tsabobs of tlj<? Canjuilc, but even no siadi presmnptiofi^ 
a an individual or a iiiitioii eould act u[)ou with any regard to justice; 
that, at least, all the iiK|iury practicable should have been made on the 
ra (-asioii, and timt tin.* oiuis'ion of such inquiry left a susp'icitm very 
luii'.iviauablc to tlie authors of tlte late urrangcinent; that, at ail events, 
jueie j)i<!suinj>iion, and presumption so formed, eonld be no warrant for 
c!"-[Hijjing a fuinilv of a kingdom ; that so strong a mea-ure, eten li«d 
it been otheru ise justifiaide, was not retjuired for our seeuriiy ; tmd that 
it uuLikl be geuerally set to the. account oi' unprincipled rapaciU'-, and 
it'dound to tile tli'.ht>nour of tlic Britisii name in the East. For these 
r'a-on-, tluiugh he did not, in e\ory point, perfect!)'aecord wiiii the 
terrn.s of the Kesolulions propo.seti, he euluely ueipueseed in the scope 
and substance of tin'in, and would support them j») his vote. 

Mr. S. H. 1. 1 :Ml 1 N (.'J ON.--Mr. Speaker ; tUflering as I do entirely 
from the lion, memiier who has ju'.t sat down, from tlie lion, baronet who 
openetl tlie deliale on a former night, and from tlie lion, member (Mr. 
fk ,i'>|i!]stoue) who '■poke ir<uu liie floor, 1 sindi ‘•tate the reasons for 
that ('ilVerein e, foi tie eon-.ideraiiou oi' the liou><‘. Vv itiiolU fo!!ot''ing 
each of iliose iiou. ni'inbei-; llirough the lengthened detail of their 
■^jfei'elies, I shall euiiiavour to repi)' lo the propositions they httvc 
iaboiiCLti to ' 'table.b, and uliieii wen, 1 beiie,e, in ab-straet tbese : that. 
(U the beginning (.f the cunnectioii bet\\et.n tin* East liidiii Conipa iy and 
tiie f’ninilv *d' .Mahuiiu'd Aii, the ('ompanv urre indebted to tliem for 
tiu ir [iie.'en.illon aru! jiroteetiuii in the Carnulie; that in the progress 
oi iii.ii eonneelMjii, tlie Company reer ived iVom Mahomed Aii repeated 
ju'ool' of kindness and gem rusit) ; iail that his government and that of 
iii-, son and sueee'"or. t)mdnt ul Omiali, wa" distrueied by the inter- 
I'l reiiee of the Cnmjiany, and that war and misery resulted to the fieoplc 
IVom tlie ambition and usurpation of their governmeau : litai idler a 
long eoiirm of faitidiil ;ind iionourable alliance on the part of tliose 
nabob', their posterity have been degraded without ciTuse or justice: 
ihar dlls lu L of violence has eariiid U.s own punishment, fur that \ve 
Ki-eive li'wer resourei's by oui jiossession of the (sirnatie than v\e for" 
nieilv d< rived from the willing lumds of the nabob, bir, believing, as I 
eoii-'clentiously do, that the exact leversc of these propositions is thg 
truth ; that the C\>inpany owe iKiiiiing to the father ol AJahoraed Aii; 
that to liimseif they were uniformly* benefactors and protectors j that all 
the faith in the alliatiee with him was on their [lart, and all the treachery 
on his; and that after a long course of sidknng and distress from his 
evil counsels, they liave done what tiiie puli'Vj a ju.st construction of the 
law of nations, and humanity io the people of the Carnatic, fully sup¬ 
port ; 1 shall explain to the house the grounds of this opinion. The 
misrcpre.eentation which has been maije of oar situation on the coa.st ot 
Coromandel during the admitiistratlou of Anwar u Dion Cann, renders 
it necessary for me to trouble tlie house with a short reference to our 
condition at that early period. M boever das any knowledge of tbs 
iceord.s of ilie East lodia Company, or of our general bistt-ry in inditi^ 
must kuow, that lor more llum a c'entury before the arrival of Anwar u 
Dien Cavvn in tlie Carnatic, the Company hud carried o i a lucrative 
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mercc on tlu* coast of Coromamlcl. The tii.j.i'ioi had giantcd to 
n a f^vv villages in the vicinity of Madras and foil St, David ; and hi« 
111 officer, the naboh of Areot, was bound by the cmp'^rorN sunnud- 
protcct, ami did actually protect them, in their peace!ul occupation' 
le integrity of their dealings excited the confidence of the natives, and 
& security ettjov od in dtcit possessions soon attracted a numerous popn- 
,tion j occujfuca in this tranquil manner, the Company coveted no oitv r 
tSsessione; fradc was the sole object of their iujOtution, and their cn- 
"ivoprs vvere confined to its advaucement. But when Anwar n Du n 
arrived in ihe province, the Company were drawn i'loin tlicnf" 
l^eefpl pursuits, and compelled to engage in the turhnlcnt scenes* of w .ii, 
Agittar u Dieu Cawn, the father of iVlahoniCfl All, was charged l»\ th< 
mssam with the guardianship of the minfir nabob of Areol, Soi-rl JNlalio- 
ped Cawm This youth was basely murdered in hi.> palace, in niifl-day, 
0 very few moothn after he vva» confided to the piotection o'" Aiinm 
)n‘DieaCawn; and this atrocious act of violence so soon succced’ie’' 
mgrdt'r of AMalla, cast a yet deeper stain upon the eharaeUi ot 
lAijtw'ar u Uien Cawn. The jieople of Areot heheld tin- aeiion with 
Iforroj; they recurred with gratitude and affection to the mild and geni‘- 
toils administration of the family of J^eed iSiahomed Cawn; and liu v -.iw 
P the violent death of this belovcnl youth, the termination of that toiU i - 
||t^care which hod so long protected them ; they apjuehcndcd iroiii tlu 
illati'us'On of a stranger into the government of tie> piovinee, tliat spii it ot 
lavagC which too commonly distinguishes a violeiii ami nn]usi |] 0 "fs'-iou 
Unfortunately lot the onofiondmg people of tin> Carnatn-, ihoM fi un¬ 
proved too true ; for, from that moinent until the hour in which Iaid. 
Clive signed the treaty vvhuh is now the suhji'ct of oer dciihciaiion,, .. 
peruxl of near sixty years, tlic people of the t*arnatie have been sr ouigt tf 
Witii the plagues of war, famine, neglect, and opouvsion : bet to the 
jBnglish hast India Qompany tiic .succession of Vnwar u DienCawn 
iprovcd, in its very beginning, neuilv fatal. Diijih i\, go\<iHoi of l\ui- 
vdicherryj, soon discovcri'd tlait avurn'c vvav thi' luiing j»a->sion of Aaw.u 
lU dhen Cawn, and he succeetled in ohtuimng in', eoimivance in an attac, 
i£i|>on Madras, which terminated in its capture by tiic rreiicb, when . 
tl^ge trmure, a vf bsel livdeu with valuable cloth«,, and all their shippnn:, 
eft’ll into the hands of tludr erreniies. In vain were remon'.tranci . ui.n 
stnlrealics addie:,sed to Anwar u Dieu lawn; lie adopted no eflcctiui' 
ImeiisuK.*, to redress tho^e misfortunes which were acciunulatmg upon tlu 
bEuglisfi under his eye;' for he witliheid tiiut protection which he wu' 
hhoimd hy ilw sunnnds of the empi.e to extend to them, 'i’hc only fac- 
which icmaincd to iis was fort St. David; ami aUhougli the arm) 
^^Amvnr w Dieu Cawn uodei his two .^.ons, Maphoor. Cawn and Mii- 
Ihoprpd All, luaichod towards Pondicherry upon the ph^a of punibhine 
iusiik offcitil to live emperor's aiMhority by the scume of' Madras, 
Sarnd t^pi^iy made an attack upon^a party of tiic Pr<'Uoh tro(/ps in tlu 
2iyk’imty 0 fou St. David, lihiplcix soow cOniriveri to pmciiasc theii 
Warn to ArcOt, and carried into exvHJdtion his design of attacking fort 
David.. In vain was tlic most moving appeal again diiected tc 
t Mahomed Alt in this extremity of the English 

isffairsY inefleotfaaljy wtirfe such sums of money as wtere then left, ofiered 
1 ft; d'cir continuimice in the neiglibonrhood until the English fleet shonldi 
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rn-iiirji, or c'.on for a period of ten days. The Freneli use^the treasa'i^ 
?licy liiid seized Jit Madras in brihing higher, and the army of Anwar 
Dicn reinikied to Arcot. Happily, however, the English 6eet, 
iiaiioii’i, best Ix^pe in every crisis of her a0urs, appearea in the roads®® 
fori St. David, and dispt.'Jlcd the gathering desiraction. Stmh was 
nature of the assistance and protection which the English received frqip 
the first of the fiunily of Mahomed Alt, atid which the honourable inejcg^t 
her ( Mr. ^uliristone) has spoken of in suhh tefiris of approbation; 
v.lien iic siiaif have consnltcd the records of those times with more 
,;r<.-ncc, he will Knd that the confidence of the Company’s servants, 
th(' ueut'hciy of Anwar u Dieii Gawn, involvbi them in almost lircnfi^ 
diable aii'-fortnne, from whicli he left them to Extricate themselve^^ 
Ainvar u Dien had, however, very soon reason to repent his desertiof^! 
of the Rnrjish ; it left the French at liberty to combine with the rela-*! 
tions of Seed Mahomed to avenge his murder and in a battle fongffi 
-against a confoth'raicd force tmder (liunda Saheb, supported bjr 
i'rcjich, Anwar u Diet! was slain by a soldier in the French service, 
.inny routed, his e ldest son Mapnooa Cawn taken prisoner, and Jhra| 
st i-oad son Maliomcd Ali fled,with a single attendant, to the fortress of 
I'ricliinopoly, one hundred and fiftv miles distant. At this des|)^i^ 
inoment jVlaliomed Ati, who was only the second son of his father,' 
out upon the speculative idea, which llie turbulence of the timesindud^ 
him to form, of succeeding to his father; but possessing neither 
sines, ij<) 0 [)s, nor title, he nad no reasonable prospect but to def<|^ 
'rrichinopoiy with tlie few adherents whom he ctiuld collect, until 
siionlil be able to make some terms with his enemies. They were si^ 
porictl by a tictorlous army, ample funds, and powerfoTconaeolidii®,^ 
w hil>t he bad no chance of succour but from the English; and even th# 
support wbicli he might liave expected to reedveffom their known 
tiiity to the French, he could hardly hojie to derive, after his 
dciertion of iort St. (iCorgc and fort St. David still strongly impressed 
on flic minds of the sufibrers. He applied for aid to the Company’s 
v< rnmciit w ith doubt and diffidence, and it was at first granted in k 
Ihiiittd degree; but Mahomed All’s poverty and distress, which 
out e\ cry other hope of relief when disappointed of the assistance 
M)uhali, together with the progress made by the French in the Carnkil^ 
ir’duecd the Gompany’s servants? to espouse his^cuusc more Warmly. Bat 
outwit nsUiuding the aid he derived from the Company, tire ill success w 
hirf .mdiseipljntd rabble, in some excursions which they rashly matin 


■Voin Triehmupoly, renderetl his prospects of success so hbpelttS, tlw 
be ibrm.diy proposed to retire from the cotmtry, and rehnqnish hif 
pretensions to iho Company ; he oflered |o deliver ovter the wlibte of hi«i 
countries to the Company's sole disposid, provided they would allowh^i 
an annual income of two lacs of pagoiias, and that he “would b’md hinis^l 
and his heirs to the agreement for ever. But tUe Coinpiany ikdused W 
take Jidvantage of an o^er which was urg^d by his distressies; they yh"^ 
rather to preserve inviolate their ryputatioii for uprightness and generosity 
(which in tlie language of tlfo nabob was *&s the brightness of the day’)^ 
they trusted to his gratitude for lemitiierfttron when he should hbcratjM 
from his cUlfieuhies, and be free td act from the spontmieoos inapa>e 
his mind, 'f’hey accorffinglv rendered him cverv a^sistaru^c which flwfii 

•’Op' 
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iC<>attseI, tht'ir troops, and! their treasures, couid supply; and aft»*f ars 
jHyenttul war of fifteen years, they established him in the government, of 
iihe Carnatic, at a vast cxpeuce of British blood and treHsure. I shall 
5iiow, Sir, advert to the manner in which Mahomed Ail discliarged this 
4ftbL of gratitude. The ambition which had only slumbered in his bren.-.t 
during adversity, awakened tviili renovated strength after lie hud sub¬ 
dued all his enemies, lie avowed the design of becoming soubahadar t)f‘ 
die Deccan; and when he found thatto assist schemes of lorcign coiujuest 
apd aggrandiseraent, and of internal ojiprcssion, was coutrarv -to the 
wi?e policy of the Company’s local govertimeuts, iic endeavoured to un¬ 
dermine their authority by bribery and intrigue. In the pursuit of ihi.s 
purpose lie bought «over the worst .servants of the Company, with the 
revenues of those comitric.s which the British arms luid acipiirod and 
delivered up to him ; and he obstructed the counsels and couduet of tlu ir 
■better officers by every sort of counteraction and defamation. On one 
foccasion he raised a faction that destroyed the lawful govenimetii of the 
! Company; and the unijurm principle of his j'olicy was, to puy those 
who were too low in pride or in principle to refuse money, in exac.i pro- 
iMxtionto tbecValue of those interests of the Company which it \v:ts in 
meir power to sacrifice, in elucidation of this btatemiMt I sliaii here 
' read to the hou.se a record of the transactions of those times, beibre which 
■the hon, gentleman opposite (Mr. Windhatn seoomied the ^pe-ecli of 
Mr. Burke from which the following extract is made) luus,. bow with 
Reference and respect. “ Every man who oppo.-st.s the gosernuumt and 
its inea5ure.s finds an immediate countenance from the nabob : rven our 
discarded officers, however unworthy, arc received into the nabob's 
service. The nabob is in a great degree the cause of oar }>rosriit inabi¬ 
lity. (Oct. 11, 1769% by diverting the revenues of the Cainalie through 
private channel.^.” In speaking of the nabob’s eouduct, 'iOt’u J u!y 177 H : 

. “ No sense of a common danger in case of a wai' could prevail mi him to 
furnish the Company \yith wdiat is absolutely necessary to asif':nl)lc an 
array; though it is bewond a doubt, that money to a large amount is now 
hoarded up in his coffers at Chefiauk, and tunkaus arc granted to indi¬ 
viduals upon some of his most valuable countries. 'I’hc creditors inspired 
*^into the mind of the nabob of Arcot (then a dcjiendant on the ('<*m- 
iPany, of the humblest order) a .scheme of the most vile and rie.speiatc 
ambition that 1 believe ever was admitted into the thought> of a man 
so situated. Ifirst, tliey persuaded him to consider himself as a princi¬ 
pal member in the political .sy.stcm of Europe; in the nc.vt place, they 
held out to him, atul he readily imbibed, the idea of the general empire 
of Hindustan. In pursuance of this project, they extinguished the Com¬ 
pany a.s a sovereign power in that part of India; they withdrew the 
; Company’s ganison.s out of all the posts and strong holds of tlic Car- 
gnaiic.; they declined to receive the ambassuilors from foreign courts, 
and remitted thenn to the nabob,of Arcot; they fell upon, and totally 
^destroyed, the oldest ally of the Company, the king ofTanjore; and 
yolundored the country to the amount of five millions sterling, one after 
? nabob’s name, but W'ith English force, and brought 

‘serable servitude all the princes and great independent nobility 
‘ ^untry. in proportion to these treasons and violences, w lilch 
jieople, the i'uiid of the nabob’s debt grew and flourished.” 
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And not the v\hok; odium of these measurefi fall u])on tlje creditor^ 
to the tixeliision of his highness; they were iu perfect concordance 
thefeelinf^s and wishes ol liismind. Upon this subject let us asrain imar 
wliat Mr, liurke has said. “ Eut the gentlemen on tijc other side of the 
hons(' know a.s ue.l as f df>, and they dare not contradict me, that the 
nabob of Arcot and his creditors are not adversaries, but collusive par¬ 
ties, and tliat the vvholc transaction is inuler a false colour and false 
names. The .struggle is not, nor ever has been, between their rapacity 
and his hoarded riches ; no; it is between him and them combining an^ 
«-o'dcdcratinc!: on one side, and the public revenues and the miserable 
mh fnnants of a luiiud country on the other, these are the real 
piainliti's and the veal didendants in the suit. Kcfdsing a shilling from 
ins hoards for the satisfaetioti of any demand, the nabob of Afeot is 
alw :iN s i(!;wly, nay, lie earnestly, and wdth eagerne&s am! oassion, con¬ 
tends for delivering up to these pretemlcd creditors his territort' and' 
snbiect-!. it is, ihererort', not from treasuries and mines, but from tlie 
food o) your unpaid annieH, from the blood withhoM from the veins 
and whipped out of tlie backs of the'most miserable of men, tJiat we 
are O) pamper ext(U‘Uon, usury, and peculation.” Ilui the most’ 
AU’eK'lied of the co!wet|ueuees which resulted from the infatuated court- 
sob and intrigues of’ Maltouied Aii, was the sanguinary warfare with 
Hvder AH ; and which the hon. hunuiet (Sir T, Turton) has most erro- 
neoiisly charged as one <d‘ the crimes of the (Company’s government 
towards Mahouu'd Ali, as if ids intrigues hurl not been the principal 
'eau-ee f <h;it <*alamiry. (SirT. l urton here rose and appealed to the 
hou.s<’ whether he had auuk* use of this expression.) Air. Lushingtofl 
resuinetl; — Sir, if I liave mis-stated the observations oi the hon. 
baronet, 1 Nineereiy beg his pardon; but wiien the house considers the 
lengtli of that hon. biuonet’s speech (more than four hours), it is as |>r0“ 
hable that he should have Kirgotten some expressions of it a.s that I 
should; certain, however, 1 am, that thp statement which I have made 
was the impression which this [lart of his spm:h left upon my miml; 
and tlie general itnpression which his spiiceh made upon me was this, 
that under the guise of a meretricious sensibility, he was the pander td 
the most licentious system of corruption and misrule that ever disgraced 
ih( name and authmily of thus country. Sir, my opinion that the inv'U" 
sioii of flyder All wu', in a great measure attributable to Mahomed 
Ali’s eouueils, is dt rivwl from Mr. Burke, and I .shall here road lhai 
pas.sage ol’ his wmrks to ihe lumse. “ Jfrom that time forward a conti¬ 
nued pK)t was <rarried on within tlm divan, black and white, of the 
nalxvb of Areot, for the destruction of Hyder Ali. A\'hen at length 
Jlydcr Ali found that he had to do with men w'ho were the delormined 
tnemic.s oi’ human jnior<*ourst* itself, ho decret^d to make the Ctimatic 
an everl.'isiiug monument of his vengeance; then ensued a si'cac oi 
woe, the like tif which no eye had scettj no ttean eonceiv'ed, and whiefi 
no tongue can adequately tell; all tlie horrors of war liefore known o* 
heard of were merey to that new havoc." I will not wound the fcdliiigi 
of this house by quoting this description more at large; hut I e'nn assure 
them, from personal olxservatioii, and from the ;;aa tales of some whe 
survived the plagnes of war and famine, that thi.i is not the lan^iltgie 
of poetry or liclion ; it is a real picture of the mo^t dreadful scries 
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ifenisforttme*. that ever afilietwJ mAnkiud. And ^Yhaf the couduci 
the nabob of Arcot, whilst this Innricnne of misery was rapng ? Bid 
kny compunetiouh feelings of c'onsrience for the evils which he had 
brought upon his people, produce any change in his infatuated counsois? 
Bid he shcYv any di'^position to repair his former wickedness, 6r to rej^iose 
in sini'cre alU^ncc and confidence upon the Company’s government ? ^liu. 
opportunit}*^ of rotumingto a better estimation of his duties and inters st^ 
Was peculiaiiv favourable, for the noblejruan who then administered that 
government would have upheld Iiim in every wise and virtuous resolu¬ 
tion ; this, however, did not consist with his highness’s views, in an 
hour of alaimhehad consented to transfer the management of his coun¬ 
try to Lord Macartney; hut Ik? soon removed every cluim of merit foiuuleil 
tipon this concession, by'h system of counteraction that obstructed much 
Or'that benefit which had otherwiire been derived from it. Sir, liou. 
friend (Colonel Allan^ who spoke from this side of the houic in the 
former night’s debate, traceu with so much accuracy and abili y the 
course of Lord Macartney’s conduct and scntinuiits in rcgaid to 
Mahomed Ali and the Carnatic, that I will not tiespas'* upon the time 
of this house, 'or weaken the force of his arguments, bj any furthe r i cfc- 
rences to that period. I shall advance in my 5talem<'ar to the yvar 1787, 
when our oonoeciinn with Mahomed Ali assumed a more definite i^hape. 
In that }car Sir A.Campbell entered into a treaty witli the nabob, pi<- 
scribing in ev]»lieit toiiii'i the duties of the two coutr.ieting parties. The 
Ceimpany was solely intrusted W'ith the military defi nee of the Carnatic 
and ine protection of the nabob from all hi.s eneniK*'.. ’J'he nabob ; as 
bound to provide from the rev'cnuca an annual subsidy of niiu lacs of 
pagodas, to be paid to the Company, and twelve has on account of his 
creditors ; and to put a atop to those mischief* which had ans<.n from ins 
intrigues and emis>.aiie!. in the courts of native states in India, a elausc 
Was expiCSily introduced as follows: “ His highness will not eulcr into 
any poliiical negotiations or coutroversie* with any state or power 
without the consent or approbation of the president in couneil of fort 
St, George.” hiom thispeuod until 1790, Mahomed Ali held the Car¬ 
natic under this treaty; a1 that time Lord Cornwallis engaged in the war 
against Tippoo Sultuun, and at tht' elc*sc of it restored the eountry to the 
nabob, sunjeet to the conditions of the treaty of 1792, which isnow the 
object of our dcliberaiion. With the permission of the house, 1 will 
read the preamble of that ti^eaty, as the best explanation of Lord Corn- 
walhs’s intentions in making it. “ Whereas a certain engagement was 
etitered into between the hon. English East India Company and his 
highness the nawaub of the Carnatic, bearing date 24th February 1787, 
for the purpose of cementing an everlasting friendship with each other, 
and of contributing mutually towards the defence o! the Carnatic and 
countries dc'pendent thereon; whereby it was stipulated that the said 
Comf'aiiy should maintain a military force, and that the said nawaub 
should pay annually a certain sum of money arising from the revenues 
of the Carnatic, and should furnish sufficient and satisfactory security, 
tmder ernain conditions expressed in the said engagement, for the 
regular payment of tlie sum stipulated to the sgid Company; and 
whereas it appear.* h)^ the rcpiesentations of the said nittvano, that the 
re oroL^ of the Carnatic arc not competent to enable him to perform 
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tlu' stipulations in the said engagement; an^l whereas it furtlier appeatf 
tliat the security which the said navvuuh agreed In the ahove'mentioneS, 
engagement to furnish for the due payment of the stipulated sum tQ' 
tlu; Company, is in its nature inadequate to the end intended; where-i 
fore the engagement aforesaid shall hencefoith he considered hy the 
contracting parties as annulled, and in lien thereof the following arti- 
ttles agrccfl to.” From this pre amble tq the treaty of it will 
so(!n, that in forming a new treaty tvitb Mahomed All, Lord Cornwallis 
had two principal objects in view ; first, the generous one of relieving 
the nabob IVorn a paymetu which he believed hurthensome to him, mm 
hi'j lordship m'eordingly reduced bis annual payments from twenty-one 
to iiftecn lacs of sicca pagodas; .secondly, to obtain a real security for 
ihe paymc'nt of the subsidy to the Cqmpmty in fill hme to come. Thee 
sceurity provideil was the mortgage of partiepiax districts, vvhteh 
to be taken by the Company in the event of failure; and that thip^^. 
di.striots might not be injure by that system of extortion and usury 
by H Inch the people had liceri sp cruelly oppressed, and the Carnatic sp 
nuich exhausted, it was stipulated that his highness should not, on any 
accuuut, grant timcaws, and in order to render the breach of this part 
of the treaty more ini pi obublc and difficult, it was further stipulated* 
that any tuncaws w hich might be granted should become void, in event 
of the districts coming into the Company’s hands; thus providing a 
double security against the violation of this article of the treaty; tlm 
first part of liie clause pledging the nabob’.s faith as our ally, the last 
fiart ofierutlng on liie fears of' the money-lenders. 1’hc importance which 
i.>orrl Connvaili- attached to the security provided by the clause of the 
treaty lu reuiiuded to, atjd tp the preservation of that security from acts 
of injury and waste, is sufficiently shewn by the relinquishment of ^s; 
lacs of pagodas annually. This large cession had bt'Cii unjustiHabJe on 
any other ground, but if the nabob had fulfilletl this jiart pf the treaty it 
had been well bestowed. The evils which had arisen from this system, in 
past times were well known to lAird Cornwallis, and his humane mind 
anxiously desired to prevent the possibility of their recurrence. We know 
what a scene tlie Carnatic had presented during these operations; they 
i had been described by Rurkc in the following words: In consequence 
of this double' game, all tiie territorial revenues,have, at pne'time or 
'•other, been covered by those locusts, the English soucars; not oi3^ 
single foot of the Carnatic hus esptiped them, a territory a* large M 
England. During these operations, wliat a scene has that country pre- 
.senrttd,! The usurious European ussi||nee supersedes the nabob’s nati\¥ 
farmer of the reveune-s, the farmer flies to tlie nabob’s presence to claim 
■= his bargain, whilst his servants murmur for wages, and his^^ier^> mm 
tiny for pay; the mortgage to the Enropsm as.signee is dS^resumed 
and the native farmer replaceil, a^ain to be removed on ufc new cla¬ 
mour of the European assignee. Every man of rank and landed for¬ 
tune bbing long since extinguished, the remainmg miserable last culti¬ 
vator, who grows to the soil, after having %is back ^red by the fanner 
has it again flayed by the whip of ^ assignee, and is thus, 
ravenous, because a short-lived, succession of claimants, lasbctLjfr^ 
oppiessor to oppressor, whilst a single drop of blood is left 
meads of extofring a single grain of com. Do npt tltink I paint ; far 
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v<?i‘y far from it; f do not reach the fiict, nor approach to it; nitcn ol^ 
respectable *condition, men equal to your substantia! English yeomen, 
arc daily tied up and scourged, to answer the multiplied deimiuds of 
various contending and contradictory titles, all issuing from one and 
the same source. Tyrannous exaction brings on servile concealrnent, 
and that again calls forth tyrannous coenuon; they move in a circle, 
mutually producing and produced; till at length nothing of uumaMity* 
is left in the government; no trait of integrity, spirit, or manliuehs, in 
the people.* It was under impressions such as are here described, thai 
Lord Cornwallis had written to tlie court of directors in tlie year 1700, 
in the terms quoted by my hon. friend (Colonel Allan) in the t'ormer de¬ 
bate ; and after tw o years further experience and local observation of the 
state of the Carnatic, Lord Cornwallis detcrniined to relinquish six lacs of 


pagodas iiimutilly to the nabob, without acquiring any other concession 
lor the Company thaiw the following clauses, intended to put an end t(» 
that clandestine influence which the worst Europeans had so long exer¬ 
cised at the durbar, and the right to collect tlie poligav tribute at the 
Company’s own cxpeucc arid risk. “ In consequence of this measure, 
Whereby tlic districts inentioncd in the schedule No, 2, become respon¬ 
sible for any arrears that may accrue in the payment of the above 
stipulated kists, the said nawaub agree.s that he will not grant tuncaw.s 
or assignments on any account on the revenues thereof; aiul if, con- 
Uary to this condition, any tuncaws or assignments .should exist when 
the said di.stricts or any of them shall be assumed by the said Company, 
such' tuncaws or assignments shall be declared by the said Company^ 
and the said nawaub to be of no value, nor shall they remain in cfli'ct.” 
It appears to me quite evident, as I have already stated, that the inten¬ 
tion of Lord Cornwallis In framing this clause was, first to bind the faith 
of the nabob against the breach of it, and secondly to operate upon the 
fears of the tunkhadars, so as to restrain them from encouraging the 
nabob to the secret violation of it. But the men wdio hud established 
an usurious oonuemion at the durbar, saw from the moment that the 
treaty of 1792 was published, that the faithful execution of these clauses 
would destroy their profit, by putting an cud to that secret infliutm-c 
which hat! so long allenuied the nabob’s confidence from the local go¬ 
vernment of the t'ompany, and precluded the po.ssibility of any reform 
in hi.s administration : it was therefore suggested to the nabob, that a = 
the clauf^^ontainerl a specific penalty which attached only upon tiie 

■ ^lender, his highness might break his faith with the Company 
pit fear of any evil consequence to hittiself; and as he had always 
ended W'iih eagerness and passion for delivering up to his pretended 
w-euitors his territories and his subjects, he again indulged in this inve¬ 
terate habi|. The ealaitoito'us process of these tuncaws has been most 
ably and minutely described by Lord Hobart, whd was continually em- 
blr^ed with the durbar and its agents on account of the breach of this 

? aTfc of the treaty. Whoever has read the sninute and the letter of Lord 
lobarf to the court of directors, dated l5th September 1792, will k’coI- 
ket, that Lord Hobart regarded the granting of these timeaws by the 
nabob a fundamental violation of the letter and spirit of the treaty of 
1723. Nor was his lordship singular in this opinion; I speak from per¬ 
sonal knowledge wheh i say, that all the best servants 6f tUe Compairy 
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etitertaiuect the saane opinion; aad we know that th^ government at boip^ 
and the court of directors, fully concurred in this condusion,»a8 appea^! 
from many of their public dispatches, and particularly the foUowingi>| 
dated 4th June 1799, to the government of fort St. George^' “ We have^ 
been advised by the Earl of Mornington, tltat the nabob continues to, 
oppose a determined resolution to the. modiheation of the treaty 
179*2, which has be«n repeatedly proposed, tp him. At tfee same tithed 
we observe that his highness has distinctly ackn,uwledged that he is in 
the practice of raising money annually, by assi^ments of the revenu^; 
of those districts which form the scemity for tire paymemt of the. 
Company’s subsidy. As this practipe is unquestionably contrary to th.e“; 
letter, and subversive of the spirit, of that treaty,* we direct, that 
mediately upon the receipt herepf you adopt the necessary measures , 
taking possession in the name Ot the Company of the whole or mT 
pai t of the said districts, the revenue of which shall appear to be 
assigned; and that you continue to hold the same,* and poliect the rental' 
theref>f, in order that die Company may not in future be depriy^ 
the only security which tliey possess under the before-mentioned treaty, 
to answer any failure in thp,nabob in the discharge of his subsidy: you 
will immediately communk:ate to the nabob the determination we have 
come to, and the orders you have received relative to this point,” I 
have entered into this detail, to shew that die interpretadon subsequently 
put u]>on this article of, the treaty (aiwl the conduct of Omdut ui Omrah,. 
in regard to it) by Marquis Vi'eltesley and, by Lord Clive, was not an 
.»ibiuary or hasty construction of those noble lords; but that itwmsthe. 
impartial concurring judgment of the,. Company’s test servants at .foft 
St. George, of Lord Hobart, of the court of directors, and of the boa^a 
of controul, for a period of seven years., If, therefore, the arrangement 
made with Azeem ui JDowluli upon the death of Omdut ul Omr^, anc^ 
the absolute refusal of A|i Hussein to give the t^qmpany a seciiri^ 
against die future Jrreach q£ the. tr^ty of 1.^9!^, Iliad reked on th^p, 
ground alone, J should Itave. contended drat it was, warranted by tte 
letter and spirit of tire instructions transmitted by dre court of dir^tors, 
to India ( wiio had also expressly ordered that the 'cQu,ijdiy shoq^ not be 
jv^stored to die nabob in the event of war,, d'tdl a^.better arf^gemeni 
could be made with him) ; drat it'was jusdfied Hw of hadotey 

and the duties of huinauity tq our feliow-efeatures.— But the hf(|se’ 
kuow that die mrangcment.jnme widi A«eem ul Hqwlah^ issuppotl^lL; 
also upon other groups.; I mean of course the treacherous correspond/ 
ence discovered at Seriugapatam* equp!^ widi the emharrassmeifts 
opposed by the nabob to the collectidn and mpvem^t of our suppliesi 
during the last war ivith. Tippoo. I, .shall now brie|lj^;e/maihe dmt evi,-* 
dence. This part of the question has already receiy^ h yery am|d6 
discussion in India, where every argument and objection could be 
felt ami appredated, Ithas been carefi^y investigated by men posses^, 
of that of dm Eastern languages and manners, which re^r 

d^ed them peculiarly fitted for diis trust ; n.en whose character wefio 
never, taintea by the breath of slander until die hon. baronet delivered 
his speach in ,thq foimer.4^te; and who, fai; fropi deserving au^' 
treatmeiM^ are entided, fte their public hopour and public usehilness, Hi* 
the ptsotectiota and appla^ of thts house. The dght hbn. oiember whq 
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spoke second iis this dehate on a former night, delivered Ins .-icnluinioH 
with so mrfeh perspicuity and judgment upon the nature of this, evidence^ 
that I shall cotdine my vensarks to those impressions which locrd know¬ 
ledge, and a tolerable accjuuintance with Persian corresponflencci have 
suggested to me during the ex$mination of ii. In doing so, 1 sludl 
follow the oi'der in which the correspondence is recorded; not imitating 
the example,, of the hon. baronet, who, in pursuit of his purpose <h ' 
throwing a ridicule upon this evidence, thought ilt to postpone the bur¬ 
den of examining the cypher (which he kn<nv to be the document of tiu; 
most hostile tendency, and essentially necessary to give the true meaning , 
of certain passages in other letters) until he had slurred over all ihi' 
other documents. Jn examining the first number, I am reminded that 
tlie hon. director, in adverting to this evidence, stated lliat nothing coiil^ 
he more unjust than to attach any imputation upoit the character or truth 
of Wallah Jah or Omdut ul Omrah on account of this coiTcspondcncc, 
since the parts regarded as most obnoxious were communicat( d iu slu. 
presence of Lord Cornw'allis and Sir William Meadow Si*-, ii is evuien ■ 
to me that the honourable director has not accurately exteniued tiiii 
correspondence. Those professions where ^\'allah ,hih aUcmjits t(; raisf 
himself in the estimation of Tippoo hy a gross calnmny against ih.- 
British govcrmnenl, his ally, tvere not made in the prcswx'c o-i ixifj 
Cornwallis and Sir W. Meadows, nor was any part ol‘ the eoriespon.!- 
ence communicated to cither of them. Tiie instance to whicii 1 alhu!^. 
is where M^allah ,)ah speaks of the war undertaken l>y Lord ('ornwalii'- 
againstTippooSullaiiii iuthcycar 1780. VV''ailoii.).ih knew peri’ccfiy v.di; 
that l^rd Cornwallis had engaged in that w'ar from U'.e !;c'iicrous r< ■ ■ tiut ion 
of protecting our helpless ally llse ra jah ofTuwai eo.c; and yet VV ailuli dah 
tells Tippoo Sultaun’s vakeels, “ May (Jod long pre.srrvi' Tipi-oo Sishaun. 
who is the pillar of the religion of Mahomed ! jSielit and day 1 im’.I 
to be absolved in this contemplation, and to pray i’or his Idglinisds 
prosperity: I call Ood to w'ituess this fact, hccuay.; the cfinlcdcracy ot 
the three allies was for the subversion of the Mahumedan rciigiuii. It 
u solely to be attributed to the divine goodness, thai the prayers of n- 
sumers have been accepted; believe it true that I JVom my iicavt. desire 
the welfare of the sultmin.” Three dayaftcunvard s, when Lord C’ornv, allh 
and Sir W. Meadows were present with the vakeels, Wallah ,lah took 
oq*'‘asiou to obseA"e, “ that we (the vakeels) considered Itim to bavijf 
been an enemy; whereas he declared iu the presence of (<ud that he 
Was nut, and is not; that on the contrary he was a friend and \\e!i- 
wisher; and tliat he had opposed the breach between your mujesLy und 
the allied states to such a decree, that every one decided in his own 
mind that inwardly your majesty and his highness -wt-rc oju;; and he* 
desired us to ask Lord Cornwallis and Sir W. Meadows, who wer-* 
present, whether he said true or not.” Every per ‘^011 acquairtted with 
Mie situation of Wallah Jah, knows that he did oppose the war, and ilic 
cause of that opposiiion. VVVktiow' lie feared, if war did take place, 
that Lord Gamvvallis would be necessitated to assume the temporary po.s^ 
session of the Carnatic; and rather than tliis should happen, \V'allah Jail 
was perfectly willing and anjtious tliat the rajah of Ti-avancore, like 
fiimseif, a helpless ally of our government, should, be abandoned by the 
British goverhiteaat lo; the violence of Tippoo. Let those who are 
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w;quaintC(l with the mind oi' Lord Cornwallis jud^ what would have beeiii 
hi'i feclini^y it' Wallah Jali had told the vakeels olTippoo in. hi# lordship’s 
pre.sence, that he had attacked t heir master, not in defence of the rajah', 
of 'I'ravancorc, hut to subvert the Alahornedan religion. This commtt- 
uication was however made by W allah Jah, but to the vakeels in secret, 
uot in the [ircsence or vv itii th<^ knowledge of Lord Cornwallis; far there- 
l*h(' from considering the ofl’ensive nature of the first speech to the 
V I keels on the 10th of June, as done away by that made in the presence 
of Loid Cornwallis on tfie Idth of June, or that any part of the crimi- 
nalii v of the wltolc of this eorrcspondence is explained by any commu- 
lijeation that took place vvitli Lord Cornwallis, it apjrears to me that the 
refen-uee made to Lord Cornwallis and General Meadows in the presence 
r;f the vakeel.s, was one of those studied contrivances in which his high- 
nc.'s was so fortik*, and by which lie endeavoured to gain, by general 
profession.s of friendship for 'Fippoo in the hearing of Lord Cornwallis, 
the eunfidenee of tfie vakeels in his previous defamation of his lordship's 
iiH>ii ;e.i lor enlcring into the war. In the few remarks which tire hon. 
h.troiiet bestowed ujion the cypher, he declared that the Use of such 
Hi .rriiine'uts was a common occurrence in India; and that it was impos- 
'dde to {‘oueiuve a cypher like this, so simple and limited in its expres- 
t uiii'., capable t>r being intended or used for any treacherous or hostile 
jjui pirse. I c-erlainly difi’er entirely from the lion, baronet in his opinion 
ji) the frecpient use of <;yphers of this description in India; in the affairs 
of private life such instruments never are used, and even in political 
t:.au',a.ctions th(‘ use of a cypher is a very rate occurrence. But the hoiii 
biiroiiel would prove nothing by proving the use of such cyphers in poK- 
iK'ai t.orresponclence in India, because \V"allah Jah imd Umdui ul Omrah 
were v isely interdit led by the treaty of 1792 (as they had been by the 
treaty ol 17)^7) “ from entering into any negociations or political cor- 
leKpondeiiee witli any European or native powers without the consent 
ol‘ the said (kuupauy.” It has, however, been snggested, that this 
cy|>iier was intended to conduct a marriage bettveen the ihmilies of 
i jfipoo and Wallah Jah. I will not detain the house by going into all the 
reasoning founded ufiori other parts of the evidence, written and oral, to 
shew the; absurdity of this proposition ; but 1 will state plaiulyj upon a 
view ol’ the cypher itself, the utter impossibility of, applying it to any 
purpose of inarriiige. The only expression in it which might lead to 
MK-h a supposition in the mind of a person ignorant of Eastern manners 
and languages, is the word ‘ ring; ’ but as a ring is not used in Eastern 
marriiiges, it can have no reference to that ceremony. Rejecting, there- 
ion-, this absurd, irrational proposition, whicli is directly contradicted 
by the evidence of the vakeels, an<l ail tire circumstances so foreibly 
•Stated by tlic right hon. gentleman (Air. Wallace) in the former debate, 
I must kx>k for a diirercut explanation of the intention Of this cypher, 
t'jxm the first view of this-document, the opprobrious terms in'which 
the three allies are desigiiatcd, cannot fail,to strike attention; hut it has 
still been asserted to be so limited as to pretdude the use of it. in any 
inalier of policy or secn-ecy. Tliis assertionmade a due impression upon 
me when J first heard it;'and 1 felt it my duty to putit to tire test by 
composing a letter that should describe an atrocious intention (such as 
the mas-sHcre at Vellore),, and then endeavour to render it into tire Ian- 
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gfiage of tMs cypher, so that it would he tinintelKgiblc to a person ndt 
jposficssed Of it, and easily understood by a person having the cypher. I 
'caa assure the bon. gentleman opposite that 1 found no difficulty whatever 
4n applying this either in tins manner, and further, that this sort of 
IWetapliorical cypher best corresponds with the genius and character of 
people. The next document which was particutely objected to by 
the hon. baronet was, the translation of a copy of a letter of Tipp<l> 
tSidtaun to Wallah Jah, in which some of tlte terms arc actually used. The 
hon. baronet asked^ as this was only a enpy of a letter, ** who could say 
that the original was ever sent? it might nave been composed by Tippoo 
for amusement, and honourable members in this house well know that 
themselves sometimes composed letters which they did not afterwards 
send.*’ Sir, when I recollect the mamier and the plat^e where this letter 
was found, that it was discovered in the office of Tippoo Sultaun, and 
when I recollect the remarkable regularity of the sultaun in matters of 
business, I cannot subscribe to the puerile idea of the hon. baronet, 
that this letter might^ave been composed for amusement. The hon. 
baronet, and others or us, may write letters, or compose speeches in-? 
tended to be spoken, and which we have no opportunity of speaking; 
but in affairs of state, when I find in an office of state a copy of 
a letter sent, 1 cannot reconcile to my mind the absurdity of denying 
ell credit to it because tiiere is a bare possibility that it might not. 
have been sent. This sort of objection may be very proper in a 
court of law'^; but I trust that those who have to guard the sijfety 
of this country from foreign treachery, wiji not wait for this son (Jt' 
evidence before they act against impending danger. The objoetion 
made by the hon. baronet to the next number was, I think, of a 
nature e< 5 |«ally unreasonable. It is a translation of a copy of a letter 
irom Tippoo Sultaun to Omdut nl Omrah, the nabob of the Carnatic; 
and as this letter is dated 29th November I7ii% when Omdut ul Omrah 
was not nabob of tlie Carnatic, this circumstence made the letter look 
to the hon. baronet lifo a forgery. The hon. bsmihet dwelt very largely 
lipon this .point; hut, divested of all the inflated language in which he 
reprerenten it, the matter is very simple. The title given to Tippoo 
Sultaun and Omdut ul Omrah, is probably not one tenth pari of the 
original Persian title j the title must be regarded as the arbitrary net of 
the translator, who did notehuse to waste riis time in translating all the 
nonsense of these titles; but knowing that Omdut ul OiuraU was nabob 
of the Carnatic at the time be was translating the letter, he gave him 
the title which he then possessed: sudh is the obvious solution of this 
great mystery. The next letter whidh 1 sliall notice is No, 11: it is from ^ 
the vakeels of Tipjxto to tlieir master, wiiere Omdut ul Omrah says:' 

You will give my respectful compliments byway of remembrance to 
his majesty, and inform him that he may consider me from my heart 
®tta%e(l to him; and that, please Ood, at a proper octusion, my fide¬ 
lity &ards him shall be made manifest to him.” Sir, lam di6po.sed 
in tbe^xamination of this corresjwmdence to make the largest allowance ^ 
for' the -exaggerated professions of friendship which the natives, and 
particularly mt prktees, of India, are in the habit of making to each 
other; but .when those prefessions are accompanied by actions, we can 
^ doubt the sincerity of the intention. I remember what anxiety 
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-file British government suftered from the treaobemus.eouduct of 

f>Huah, in promising money vvltich he afunrwards, withheld, andfro^ 
the hostile obstructions of his othcers to our supplies jn the war against 
Tippoo in 179l:t; and I do firmly believe that he did then fulfil the pro* 
fessions which he had made in 179'^ to the sultauu, to the utmost limit of 
his power, consistent u'ith the prudent concealment of his purpose from 
‘Lord Wellesley’s discernment. The hoii. baronet treated with a consider 
able degree of ridicule, “ a t ranslation oi' a note written w illt a pencij upoa 
a liaif-sltcet of post paper, w ilh an <nveio|iie of English pafjec, by liis high-- 
ness (Jradut ul Omrah, appHrerttly addressed to Ghohuim Ah 
letter,though signed Ghoiaum Hussein, whs imputed to Omdui ul Omrah, 
and without any evidence was assigned to Ghoimnn Aii Khan. These 
."objections of the hon. baronet arti easily removed; Omdut ul Omrah 
olicu signed tin' name of GhohtumTlusseia to 1 us letters, and frequently 
made use of Eugiish paper and a pencil. I Imvc myself received m 
lettt i- of this description from him; and Mr. Edmonstone, the translator, 
than w horn, perhap.s, there never wiis a gentlemau in India more skilful 
4ii Eeri^iau writing, knew Omdut ul harul-wriiing peifectly w'cU, 

In itgard to the letter l>eiug apparently addressed to Ghoiaum Ali Khan, 
it is almost impossible to ;issign it to any other person.. From the con- 
tt'iits of the letter, it was certainly addressed to a syeed in the confidence 
of Omdut ul Omrah, about the person of Tipjjoo, arnl connected with 
All HKhan : .sueli was Ghoiaum Alt’s s^ituation; he was a syeed, and 
had been, jointly with Ali Jiheza, the channel of communication between 
Omdut ul Oiurah and Tippoo, and was still at Serin|mpal,am. The last 
letuu" which f shall notice is one written by Omdut ul Omrah toGholaom 
All khan, in the year 1797, when he, was nabob of the Carnatic. To 
this letter and tiie contents of it the lion, baronet objected, as being.of 
the most trivial nature; and in regard to the communications alluded to 
in it as having been made by two of Tippoo’s agents, Mahomed Ghyass, 
and Mnhumecl Ghosc Khan, “ it was not possible to consider that th^ 
could be charged with any comiriunicatious hostile to the British go* 
vernment, being men of low rank and character.” I am perfectly 
aware that these men were verv diflFerent in their qualities and dignity 
from Giiolaum Ali Khan and ftheza Ali Khan; Kut I contend that they 
had enough of both for any purpbse of treachery or violence against us, 
-Tliis is the sort of jterson generally employed in India upon si'ch ©cca*. 
sions; and as a proof that such is tlie custom, I will here read to -die 
house a passage from Orrae’s history very' applicable to tliis questiott. 
Orme says: ** The sebrets of the princes of iiindnstan sire very difticolfe 
to be discovered; in affairs of consequence nothingeiEcept in the mcMit 
eqnivoeal tenns is evei* given by them in writing; ana whenever the 
matter is of great importance or iniquity, it i»"trasteff„to a messenger, 
a man of low rank and great cunning, who bears a letter of recara- 
mendation testifying tlmt he is to be trusted ir. all he says; so indefinite 
a commission reserves to the lord \^io gives it the resourae of disi 
avowing the transaction of hi.s agent, and this he never fails to do 
whenever the iniquity is discoveared.*’ Deriving my knowledge of Indifi 
from this pure authority, and from a local resiitenee of eleven years, I 
deem it my duty to state to the house, that F regard this correspondence 
as the evidence of a treaclieroiis sjarit of liostility on die part of 
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; Wallah Jah atiA Oindut ul Omrah; and far from heirjg surprifed that the 
' ptoof is nos; of that aafure to satisly the interested feelings of the par- 
■^tisans of those nabobs or the doubting minds of some few of the 
1 gentlemen opj»osiie, I am -rather surprised that so much lias bwn tiiaco- 
^ vered in writing; for 1 must rej»e»t upon my own knowledge, what i 
I have alrcridy s<:atcd upon the authority of Orrae, that in matters of great 
> iniquity scidoni is any thing committed by the natives of India, to writing^' 

< tlicy thoroughly understand the arts of verbal prevarication: in the 

• examination of a witness, so little does he regard the ti ulh, that, he will 
; vary his testimony according to his feelings and interests, and according 
, to the impression w hich he thinks his first assertion may have made upon 

■ you. The exposure pf Ids verbal contradictions he scareciy regards, and 

‘ never considers his ease hopt'Iess until document appears against him.j( 
lu this case I am satisfied from the-evidence in writing, connected witli 
' what I knew of the conduct of Omdut ul Qmrah during the war against 
1 Tippoo, that he had cherished the counsels and intentions of that |>miec , 

‘ defamed the character of our alliance, and had violated tiie leilcr .md 
I spirit of tlic treaty of 171)2, for purposes liosiiie to our intercst.s and 
security. It has been contended that, although the hostile conduct of 
Wallah Jah and Omdut ul Omrah had forfeitwl their right to the Com 
pany’s protection, yet All Hussein, the innocent heir of the latter, lu ' 
having partaken in Ifis guilt, ought not to have sulfered for it, i>ir, I <■!., 
sure no person could feel more sincerely than Lord Clive for the tiee; y 
whieli called upon him to act against Ali Hussein; and the whou (if 
the proceedings upon your table shew how anxiously a:ul hmnam'iy thati 
noble lord endeavoured to preserve to Ali Hussein a situation of .illlitcnei 
and dignity. But Lord Clive was not at libeity to Intrust tii*' rip,its toui 
security of the Company in the Carnatic to thost; very ministe. s v. no 
had been tlie counsellors of Omdut ul Omrah, and weie the gininiutiis jf 
Ali Hussein; and therefore he exercised that which is the right and duty 
of nations, to call upon the son to repair the miHehief <>•. the father. 
The extract wliit'h I lioid in niy hand, wnlien by Mr. Oomat, upon ttie 
public law of nations, appears to mo unanswerable upon tliis point, and 
X slniji, with the leave of the house, read it to them. “ An lieir or niic- 
eessor, from the very ejvcumstanee of his possessing tlie iuhen lance, 
5' nor only bonml for the engagements of the person whom he succeeds, 
but Ciumot be discharged from the obligation which the deceased may 
have oei'asioncd by his crimes or ofTencos, neitlicr under the pretext 
tsiat iie derivirs no beuclif from their crimes or offences, nor because 
there may have been no accusation or eoudemnation against the de- 

■ ceased. For though the offence or injury cioirmiitted by the deeea.sed 
1 were of such a nature as never to have yielded any positive profit to 
; himselt’, yet the heir or successor, as lie reaps advantages by the inhe- 

* ritauce, is bound for the reparation of the damages occasioned by 
; thf offence of the |>ers(m to whose possessions he succeeds.” — Having 
' thus .shortly stated to tin- house mf opinions ujion the evidence, foundea 

upon a tolerable knowledge ot“ Persian correspondence, 1 have no hesi- 
, tiition in giving it as the unbiassed feeling of my mind, that Ltrrd Wel- 
jWey and Lord Clive would have deserved the reproaches of this trountry, 
ifV ^iqow'ing as they did how grossly the treaty had, been violated in 
granting tuncavvs, and in niaiaiainiug a secret hostile correspondence, 
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tliey had beftn restrained by any fear of the pcrsrnial enmity which it 
might excite from insisting upon an arrangement like tluit conhiudcd with 
Azeein ul Dowlah. For nearly fifty years tlie Company had been wasting 
their other revenues, and aecuiouiating an iimnense debt in support of thts 
ex])enct's of their connection with Mahomed Ali; fioia the year 17S0’ 
until 17B0, tlie Company were satisfied to jirotcct the wliolo of the 
Carnatic for a payment little exceeding fom lacs, leaving his highness 
to not in corruption and personal ostentation upon a revenue of‘2b’0,000 
ku's annually; and wrhen at length this connection is broken, after the 
waste of the Bengal revenues, after the waste of torrents of Ib iiish blood, 
there is a debt of ten millions upon the countiy. comjioscd in some 
instances of bribes, paid in the shape of bonds, ibr obsirueting the Com- 
piiuy’s government, and equal In its amount to all the nabob ever paid to 
itu' Company for tlieir protection. Having already described, I’rotn the 
works ot’ Burke, the nature of the nabob's goverrnnent down to the year 
and sllb^equently from the opinions of Lord Macartney, Sir A- 
Campbell, Lord Cornwallis, and Lord Hobart, 1 may assert, w’ithout aiiy 
•apiiearanee of arrogance, upon my own {personal observation, that all f 
ever saw of his highnC'!>'s government, either at Madras, where 1 resided 
-siv ycar-j, or in the interior of the provinces, W'here I eontitiiied five 
year<, has fully eoiifirrnetl to me the literal truth of every thing stated by 
those illustrious piM'sons. With such impressious of the calamity result¬ 
ing iVom this management, 1 could not but rejoice in the measure which 
extmguishcil the seource of so many evils, iuk! as there seems to be a 
doubt entertained ol’thc benefits which have been derived to the people 
from the change id’ government, I shall explain to the house, in a lew' 
words, in what great partictilavs liiis diffi tenec between the govermmmt 
ol tht‘ (.'ompany, and that of the nabob ot the Carnatic, consists. And 
first 1 would say a few words upon tlie pemmiary consequences of this 
arrangement, wbieii have been so much mis-stated by the bon. member 
( Mr. CL .lolmstonc) who sj»oke from the floor. That hon. member has 
tit'claretl liuit the Company have received, since tlieir possessiotr of the 
Carnatic, less, as a net revomic, tlian they before clerivi'd as subsidy from 
the nabob, i n the opening of his S]>cech that hon. member avowed that 
he took shame to himself for not having studied the voluminous papers 
before the house, so as to speak in the manner lu^ desired upon this great 
-question; and eerta inly, Sir, the part of his speech in regard to the* reve¬ 
nues of the (.larnatic, is a very perfect illustration of the Justness of thi^ 
his confession. Had that hon. member read tbe statements w hich (ai 
my instance) have been laid upon the table of tins house, he would havr 
seen that the net average revenues derived from the Carnatic since th< 
' treaty made with Azoein ul Dowlah by Lord Clive, have been near!) 
eighteen lacs of star pagodas yearly, which is exactly double the amoun 
received in subsidy annually from Wallah ,Jah or Omdut ul Omruh. Sncl 
are the hupj>y consequences of this arrangem*mt upon the C.unpany’! 
finances. The house will, I trust, pardon me, if 1 detain them for i 
short time longer in explaining the efiects of the change of g<t>verntnerr 
' upon the people of the Carnatic. Sir, that country is reflresl ed by feu 
living brooks, or running sU'eams, and it has rain only at a season; grea 
part of the cultivation of the Umds (and of course the subsistence of thi 
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depeiifis upon die preservation of these rains in hage res6rvoii4 
or tanks, v^hichaieto be fomid in every viflage, the sacred works of 
l&jnaier princes and bcnefsictors. To keep these tanks in repair, requires 
ineans fur beyond the faculties of the common farmer, or cultivator of 
Soil; and if not repaired they soon fall into decay, whereby great part 
df. the benefit tliey were intended to dispense is lost. To these works 
Mahomed All and Oindnt nl Omrah pma scarcely any attention; ever^ 
wiiere the tanks were in a state of ritin, whilst the revenues,.which arise 
almost entirely from the cultivation of the lands, were rigorously coi- 
leCted according to the old accounts of cultivation in tlie villages. Hence 
the continual oppression of the people, whose miseries were embittei-ed 
hy reflecting that their poverty was owing to the parsimony of their 
,^Ier, In the Company’s districts, large s.uras have always been expended 
dpon the tanks; and I do, Sir, exult in the prospect of that plenty 
which the repair of the tanks in the Carnatic will unquestionably dis¬ 
pense tbixiugh every village. The next great difference between the 
government of the nabob and the Company, regards the religions and 
<maritable establishments of the people. The hon. gentlemen opposite* 
^e, I daresay, not aware that nearly one-tenth of the revenues of the 
^Carnatic are under various heads applicable to these establishments. 
These are also the pious gifts of the Hindoo princes, and the due approjiri- 
ation of them is regards with the deepest interest by all the classes of 
Hindoos in the Carnatic. Under the nabob’s government these religious 
allowancGs formed the fund upon which his unprincipled servants pirycd 
wrtli impunity; and it lias been the wise determination of the Company’^ 
goveitmient to Secure this sacred resource from fraud and peculation, 
and to apply it wholly to its original pious uses, the support and ri’pair 
of the pi^odas and choultries, and the subsistence of thousands wliose 
livelihood and comfort altogether depend upon the faithful application of. 
these grants. Sir^ 1 kuow what happiness tliis measure extends through 
those extensive provinces, and I trust tliat it will ever be continued. 
The last point which I shall notice is the administaration of justice, and 
this, in fact, comprises every thing. Under die nabob’s administration 
there Was no. justice at all: it was an annual struggle between his tyran¬ 
nous exTOtions and the endeavours of the people to evade them; hence 
the gi-eat m^ of the people were discontents, and ever looking to a 
c hange, Upcm the .rumour of an internal commotion, or the approach * 
of anlnvading eraemy^ they endeavoured to increase the general disorder, 
instead of feeling an interest in quelling it The CoB^any have esta¬ 
blished in part, and propose to institute throughout the Uarnatie, a fixed 
of ^e lauded revenue; and regular judicial courts, where justice 
is to be administered by a person liberally rewarded, and whose honour * 
and intertet it vriD be to decide impartially and diligently. This system 
pfot©cts,with equal justice; the persons and property of inaividu^ against 
other and against the govqrnnmnt, and, if rightly administered, 
will soon |abstitute die blessing® of good order for the miseries of 
tyi*anny%|jd injustice. Upon the whole then, Sir, I rejoice in the treaty ^ 
made with Az<«m ul Dowkh; I see that it is jusdfWi by the law of 
nations, ^^mt it is in the highest degree beneficial to the Company, and 
above a|0|,a| it dispenses happiness to millions; T iheri^oi’e emr* 
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<2ialiy vote against the hon. baronet’s motions, and in favour of tllis, 
previous Question and Amendment, as proposed by the right*hou. 
licman who spoke second in the former debate. 

, > 

The liouse then became clamorous for the question, when a division, 
look place: ' . 

For the previous Question - - 128 .: 

For the Resolution - - - - 17 

Majority “ ■ - —111 ;; 

Htdore the gallery was opened, the house again divided on the fouitk 
llcsoliition, ^ 

For the previous Question - 124 

For the Resolution - - - - 15 

Majority - - - —109 

Sir TnoMiAs Tcrton, oiiliis return into the house after this divisiou^ 
observed, that,the numbers on his side were so few, that he should npit 
now {»ro(‘eed to move his otiier two Resolutions, but would consent £ 0 ; 
postpone them, if the right hon. gentleman (Mr, Wallace) would eem- 
st'iit to postpone his RcsouUion of Approbation. 

Mr. Waluace said, that after the corapiete defeat which the cause 
<)!' ilu; hon, baronet had sustained, he might well forlwjar moving any, 
Resolution of Approbation; for what approbation could be stronger 
ihuu that testified by the majorities with which the lion, baronet’s 
Resolutions hud been rejected He saw no reason, how'ever, for entering 
into any huther discussion on a future day j but would now read the 
Resolution wdtii which he intended to close the business. It was as 
ibllovvs: “ Tiiat it is the opinion of this house, that the Marquis 
‘Wellesley and Lord Clive, m their conduct relative to the Cuniaticy 
were influenced solely by an anxious zeal and solicitude to promote the 
pernuuient security, welfare, and prosperity of the British possessions 
m India.” 

r Sir T. Turton detennined not to proceed any furtlicr, but moved that 
the other orders of tiic day be now read, intimating, that on Friday, June 
the 17 til, he should move his otlier two Resolutions. The Chancellor of 
'he Exchequer and Sir John Anstruther were perfectly indiflo-ent when 
the hon. baronet should move them. What had passed in the debate 
of this night, and in the former debate, had completely shewn how 
unanswerable were the arguments which bad been urged (m tlieir side 5 
. and they were confident that when the public saw the state of die 
:divisious, after .so many boasts, and so many procr^^dnationa, they 
would not fail to form a just opinism of the natuii^ of the whole 
proceeding* ■ 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Fricldi/, June 17 - 


CONDUCT OF MARQUJH WELLESLEY. 

f 

Sir Thomas Tijutox, in rising pursuant, to liis notice, Idr it uo! ? 
sary to premise that, whatever might be his individual iinprcssiun, it 
was not his intention, in consequence of his deference to tlie de<•i^i<)!) 
of the house, to submit any Resolution ditectiy tending to cniuiiuite 
the character of the noble person, wliosc mou-iure.s gave Jise to ilu 
Resolutions he had to proj>ose. But be considered it nect's^.-ny, is,- 
vindication of the justice of this tjountry, that that iuuise should coiiir 
to some Resolution respecting the nature and «'ircunistance'- of (lu 
transactions in the Carnatic, and also declaratory of its inteniiun i<. 
discountenance sncli proceedings lierealicr. 'the hon.baronet, liurefoie. 
reserving himself for that opportunity which would be alforiled him In 
the indulgence of the bouse in reply, should then eonieiu hiuisv-lf wirl 
moving his two remaining Resolutions, as follow ; 

“ That it appears to this liousc, tluit the person of tin; [niiict Ah 
11 usscin, the rightful nabob of Areot, was eommilleil to tin; custody 
of the said Azeeiu nl Dowlah, wlio had, through tlu; undue c.wrci.-ir' 
of the power of the Company, usurped his dominiims ; and liiat th> 
said prince Ali Hussein, notwithstanding the fiequenl reinonstram e . 
and representations made to the British guvcrnnient, by hiinscll and 
others, of the humiliating and degrading state to which he and iu.- 
family were reduced by such eonfincau'iit; notwiih.stauding id' 
representations of the imminent danger to liis life, vviiieh he auiiei- 
pated from being placed in the powder of his enemy and the usurptf 
of his throne; was suflered to continue in sueli custody, until ilir 
()th of April, IBO'i, when Iw,' died. 

“ That policy, us wtH as justice, loudly^ demands the a indication of the 
characU;r of Great Britain in India, from the reproach of the above* 
transactions; and that the interests, if not the preservation, of one 
empire there, call for some public act, which will convince the native 
princes, that a religious adherence to its engagements, will, in future, 
^ cjiaracterise the Biitish government. Consistently with tliese senti- 
mepts, and at a time when our implacable enemy attempts to justify 
hi.s atrocities and despotism in Europe by the example of our conduct 
in India, it is peculiarly incumbaat on the house, in the name of the 
people of England, to declare openly to the world, that the Rritisli 
parliSitnent never did or will countenance any act of oppression and 
in^^e in its Indian government. And, evidence of its sincerity, 
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tins house resolves forthwith lo appoint a committee, to inquire into 
the before-mentioned act of the assumption of tlie Ciu.’iatic, the 
alleircfl motives tlicrcof, anti the particulars of the treatment of the 
fuiiiiiy of our late ally, tlie nabob Mahomed Ali, and of the prince 
Ali Iliisscin, the lawful successor to the musmid of the Carnatic; 
and tiiat it be an instruction to the said committee, to inquire into, 

’ and to report, whouher any, tuid what reparation can, or ought to be 
made t<» tiio said family, for the injuries they have sustained by the 
usurpation of t!jc saitl Azeeni ui Dowlah; and that they may further 
refiort their opinion by what means the lirilish character can be most 
*. I'i'cctually rescued from the obloquy and odium incnrnal from the 
above conduct of its .scrv.'ints, and how the Brititsh interests in India 

• may b<' best slicureil from injuiy thereby.” 

Tliefir^t Resolution being read, the gallery was cleared, and a division. 

• place': 

Ayes.11 

Noes 34 

Majority - —!23 

On re-entering the gallery, we found 

Sir Samukt, IIomilly on Ids }cp, staling, that although convinced 
of the culpability of Marcpiis Wellesley, he did not impute to him 
'•orriijjt mofives or p'^rsonal feelings.’ lie had acted in a manner which 
h’c <‘oneeived to Ix' for the advantage of the East India Company and 
the country; miu'li was he mistaken in so conceiving! But the ques¬ 
tion w'a^ not upon the molivi's liy which the noble marquis was actuated, 
but whetber what he dirl was not prompted by a false ambition for the 
,aggraudisemeiit of his country; aivl whether that ambition was not 
gratified by the violation of every principle of justice. M^hat effect 
would such conduct have on the British character.? It was said the 
good of the country was promoted. It was for the house to decide on 
this , the materials were before them ; every paper was produced; they 
Were masters of the subject; and it was tor them to determine whe¬ 
ther tiiey should, or should not, make these actions their own, and 
^auction a policy, as ir appeared to him, so remote from wisdom or 
justice, 'rhiswa". a serious and iinporlant question; and, for the honour 
<jf the Itrltish character, he w’as grieved to witness such a division as 
hao just takmi jiiace. Of late years, many wicked and designing men 
h.'Ki, b}' their writings and actions, endeavoured to bring the parliament 
of tlie country into contempt; they had maliciously attempte*! to bring 
disgrace on the legislature of the empire; but he would seriously ask, 
whether all such persons could do, or any species of inajice or abuse, 
had one-thousandth part of the effect of such a circumstance as this 
going out on a question whicli involved the national character, in the 
nearest degree, for policy, justice, and humanity, with only four or 
;f.vr memlters move than woe absolutely reqi isire to decide on the most 
uTiimjiortant business. This was not a sound for the moment; it was 
not a transaction to be speedily forgotten. Tiie papers now betoic them 
would be read and considered by future ages. was not tlu' character 
of the govcrnor-gcnerol of India alone, it was the character of the British 
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| 'j|ationwhich wmild be recorded and commented on by the historian. From 
I pis pen it would appear to future times, that, after a lapse of years, the 
Sj^ktrs of the Carnatic were brought before the British parliament; tljut 
. ^ery paper and species 6 f information, was in their view; that the* sub- 
iJfect had been frequently and amply discussed 5 and that evr'ii sncli was 
ihe notoriety of the circumstances, that not a single member couid !>e 
^/excused for not being perfectly conversant with them. It w ould lium bb 
' Seen, that they ha 4 /not the manliness ,ti> adopt and applaud those mea- 
. ’ inreij hut that they ei^eavouredto get rid of a. decision upon them by mi- 
! serableprevious questions, and other unworthy expedients. It would he 
|een, that the very confidential ministers of the crown had never cleliverod 
,,;fheir opinions on these vast objects of policy and justice; and those* 
who read the story would^yrohder what subject could pdHibiy be of suiV > 

; teient importance for them to speak upon. They would be in ain.izc, 
and utterly at a loss to divine how they came repeatedly to vole, with 
'.willing majorities, pn so grand a question, without ever having the 
condescension td express their sentiments, or oder their reason.s for so 
‘. .determining. When he entered the house, he had no design of being (he 
■ first to bring on this discussion, and w'as astonished to see that such a 
task fell on him by the mode in tvhich the question (011 Sir 'I'. Turton’i 
last llesolution) was on the point of being disposed of. Thus siiu.ued, 
he might, perhaps, be guilty, of some repetitions. lie would not, how¬ 
ever, repeat the subsisting treaties between iJio nabob of the OoiiMiic 
and the East India Company, or debate the que.stiou wheuicr ho wns a 
sovereign prince, or a vassal of the Company. In one jes]icct, at i(*asi\ 
be was independent: he was pul in the siination of a sovereign juince 
by the treaty negociated with him by the Company. Even after (iie 
pretended records of his treachery wefe discovererl, he was not iisi'd ti;. 
a rebel who had thrown off his allegiance, but, as an independt'nt prineo, 
required to enter into a new^ treaty. The learned gcnlieman then went 
into a detail of the papers found at Scringapatam, and read extracts 
from the letter from Marquis Wellesley to Lord Clive, on the oeeasion 
of appointing an inquiry thereupon, to shew that a resolution was form¬ 
ed, whatever might be the result of that inquiry, to seize the civil and 
military goveriiment of the Carnatic. These, letters were not considered 
as sufficient evidence against the nabob, or it would have been unne¬ 
cessary to examine witnesses on the occasion ; neither did the evidence' 
of Ali Rljeza prove that the nabob was hostile to the British ; on tlie 
contrary, it shewed that the most decided enmity subsisted between him 
and Tippoo. It was, therefore, monstrous to say that there was any 
thing in these proofs, as they were called, to aftect the nabob. —■ Me 
then commcnlod at length on the instructions given to the commissioners 
appointed to examine the witnesses, and asserted, from the parts he 
tead, that they were intended to intimidate them to give such evidence 
as would be agreeable to the Coimjany, upon whom they were entirely 
dependent. Such witnesses would not have been remvhd in this coun¬ 
try, and die was glad to see his learned friend (the solicitor-general), 
taking notes of what he said, as, being accustomed to the justice of 
Bi itain, be would doubtless be prepared to shfw that equal justice liad 
been di^ibuted in Imlia. This examination must have been either 
,judiciu|js!^ .which case the accused person ought to have been heard in 
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liis drfence, or it must have been for the purpose of publishing to th#; 
world a juctihcation of the future meas.iires acioptwl in eonsequcntte tiff j 
it. 11' the latter, it was more than ever iii{!sw§itfi1>ent on the cornmi-:sioo6fs j 
to he earei'u! that no grounds of doubt should be left. Jlut what wati., 
the ease The examinations, though taken in the Persic JanguagCj,. 
were pul down in English, and the reason assigned lor this ivas, titait, 
from the first tjuestion put to Ali Rlnv.a, the examination, irw^as ff»ufidi, 
would not take the turn <!Xj>eeted. M hus, when every thing turned wt ^ 
the construction of an uinbhrnoua scnieufe, and whether oertaiii whfds . 
were meant as compliments, or had some concealed meaning, instead of. 
wriiitfg down these v^ord^, the eommissionors exercised their diseretidw', • 
ana t;anslatcHl them into another langhage. Botit liic witnesses exa- 
inimnl fully e.\culpnte<l the nabob. The evidence of Ali Hhexa went to 
prove notbing, and that of (Jhnlaiuti Ali Khah Was rt'ported by t!te 
comnii.ssioriers to he full of contrudielions. But what was the coastrhe^, 
tioii pul on the.se examinations by Lord Wellesley ? He wauiid not 
giv<’ up his iavourite hypothesis against the nabob of the rarna'ic, biH 
ho Laid, “ because these wiiuesses will give uo material enideneu, th(?y 
must have a knowledge of some atrocious fact, which not even 
our assurances of personal forgivencs.., and even reward, will induce 
them to disclose. ” He would venture to say, that '.u< h a eonstiuction 
as this was unrivalled in th« annuls of injustice. The collection of the 
Judienii iirocitics of the darkest limes, compiled by Voltaire, did not 
contain such a fact. Although it was known to the witiieNses that the 
rtiofe atrocious ih. ir liiscovenc's were, the more agreeable it would be 
to '.hose on whom they dependcil, yet, with all the prmnises and threals 
held ouL in the instructions before their they did not confirm a 

sing!('suspicion eutiTtiuned of the eonheetion between Omdut ul Omrah 
and 'iippoo Snltaim. There were other wilnes'.fs examiiu'd, but because 
their testimony did nc)t estahlish any i’aet consonant to the wisiies of the 
goveruor-geuend, no notice was t.akeu of tire faois tliev I’omnumii'ated. 
'i'ho learned gentleman now turned his attention to ihe cypher, end cijiua 
laoiitedon the very great improbability of any such mode of t'orrespv>nd- 
ence being ndoptcsl in a communication on indiilcrent subjeeis, if even 
it had Ik-cu intended as the vehicle for secret niaiters. It mofistroits 
and ridiculous to say that there was any thing mysterious in this, whi'itt 
'all the mystery consisted in calling I'ippoo “ the pillar of the iiuthful,'’' 
the English, *' the new comers,” and U aliah ,)ah, *’ the well-wisher of 
mankind. ” By tire same rule Gibbon’,s History miglit be called a cypher, 
when the attributes of persons wTte assigned to tliem Us names, as Virgil’s, 
being called “ the poe^ atid C'Umdius “ the emperor. ” If such serious 
and melancholy confc;ei|ucnees had not. followed from such prtteCedings; 
they would have b(*en more worthy of ridierde than serums discu.''sion, 
and might, instead of having resembled n tragedy of llacine, have had 
the appearance of a foolish tale. Wlujn the inquiry was first instifnted, 
the olijcct was said to be, to gnarci against ihe power and (reai’hory of 
hOnadut ul Omrah; bat frtma his dtiath happening in the interim, titef 
same design was executed against a child who eonld have .in power, tior 
he supposed disaffected towards the British. Before these measures 
could be justified, it ought to be proved,That the son was a party witlv 
the father (if he was guilty), instead of having rei oursf- to that mon« 
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St»t>us proposUion which was laid down to the unfortunate AH Hupselii, 
namely, that Onulut ul Omrah having acted in such a manner as to 
become a pubHc enemy, he, his child, by inheritance, cniercd into the 
condition of his fath‘^'r. But this curious and unfounded principle of 
tiational law did not enter info the conception of the parties, till occasion 
Called on them for some such apology. If Ali llussmU would have con¬ 
sented to become the “ proper instrument” of the governor-gcticral, i<Y 
would never have been heard of, nor would those delicate hints ot liis 
not being the son of Omidut nl Omrah have been circulated. Azecin ul 
Dowlah, now said to be tlm would have been left to the 

poverty and obscurity from which he was elevated to the innsnud. 
Twenty-four hours were given for the unfortunate prince to detennhie 
on the acceptance of the terms otfered him hy the Company. This 
tvas called a treaty, but it was not so ; it might be a cession, or a sur¬ 
render, but could not,bo called a treaty, where one of the comracting 
parties gave up iiidependence, and indeed everything he possr^ssed. The 
prince, young as he was, determined not to disgrace the memory of ins 
father ; he reiected the projmsal; and if there was a heart in the hotise, 
not entirely devoid of humanity, they must feel in the most acute man¬ 
ner, when he read the narrative giving an account of his noble beha¬ 
viour. Iloi'e the learned genlletnati read the description of the conduct ot 
prince Ali Hussein, us transmitted by Lord Clive. It bad been often 
observed, that there w'as but a short interval Iretwccn the deposition 
from the throne, and the grave; it was verified in this ease, lie did 
not mean to say that violence Avas used, only that so it haj)pened. 'I'iie 
defenders of tlie measure said it was gt)nd for huinauily, and for the in¬ 
habitants of the Carnatic, to have, au European substituted for .i native 
government. If this Averelrue, it ought to have been (lone openly, 
and by force, and not by having recourse to base arts, falst; prerenecs, 
and a mockery of justice, lie hoped some of the ministers would now 
break silence, and give a satisfactory statement of an afi'air which seeni<-d 
so horrible to thos'‘\vlu» agreed Avithhiin. Heconld Avish lh<.' staTesmen 
among them to defend its policy, and his learned friend (the solieiloi- 
general) to shew tlint it was not a perversion of justice. How' could 
they reconcile it to their eonseicnees, to gh'e silent votes on what so 
deeply concerned the eltaracter of that i-mpirc of which they were cho¬ 
sen the directorsFor this was not a vote upon the eondnci of Marquis' 
U'elies!( y, but upon the honour of tlu^ British nation. It was to declare, 
whether tiic acts of government in India were consistent with Britisli 
justice, and to give an example to all future governors in India. It Avas 
either to tell tliem thatAve w'cre determined to be just, or that the house 
Avonld sanction and approve of .seiising the dominions of our allies, and 
of violating every principle of justice and humauity. 

Lord CASTLKRiiAon observed, that from the manner in which this 
Question wms discus.sed, it might bp supposed that it was only in its com¬ 
mencement ; but he would ask gentlemen whether they Cfiuld so soon 
forget ti mt the house luid alroad^ come to a grave decision upon it?|i 
The ho r^^ ad resolved, by a great majority, that there was no ground 
AAdiatf vi^Wpr the most material part, of the charges relative to the Car¬ 
natic (^nestjoUj and negatived the motions containing such charges, 
'Fite hous(fe^vas tlien in the singular situation of being called on to give 
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’'sectre&s in a transaction, of which it had already, by its vote, expressed 
its approbation. No question had ever met with a more niarl.ed decision 
on the part of parliament than the present, if he was tp take the sense 
of parliumcut from numbers. The learned gentieuian who spoke last, 
observed, that ministers had taken no pati in this discussion. That 
was not precisely the fact; but if they t(H>k so sinall a part, it did not 
mise from any want of eouviction as to the opinion they entertained oa 
the subject. For his own part, he entertained great doubts whether 
I he speech of the learned geutleniun woultl produce any good. Did he 
think any pubrw utility eould arise from the house td’ eonunons reversing 
tile decision it Inwl come to r and if he did, ought he not to blush at 
the idea of his friends not having brought the question foruard before 
this rime ? Did he think that the iionsc could so far forget its character, 
as to reverse a decision it had so lately made ? If this was the op'inion 
td’ the hon. baronet, lie ought to more than blush that no etfort hud 
been made, before this time, to cull the attention of parruniieiit to a 
Iransaction which had occurred so many years ago. 11' his object was 
blacken the character <d the ikitish parliament throughout Europe, 

I to shake the faith of the country by this posthumous effort of his 
hies, ne\er were faculties less usefully tlireeted. lie could not see 
tason of practical utility that eould have induced him to pursue 
‘c.urse, Liidess it was to establish a maxim, which had alre'ady been 
> th in that house, that every man who went out to India dis- 
ii ideas of jniblic virtue from his mind, lie foukl not suppose 
injustice, than to hold forth a notion that individuals of high 
would so far forget every thing due to themselves and their 
; to jibundon the principles by which they had aeti'd all their 
Tile house was now examining a traii.saction which look 
Five years ago a charge was made against the iudivi- 
■d ill that liiuisaction. Their character was not to be 
ir iimooence was to he pivsumeti until the contrary was 
rs the question nanained asleep, until the hon. baronet 
ould he now contend, or siippo.se, that ])ersons were 
'.hat house, who would have pre.^sed tliis sn hjcct long 
f that quality which some gentlemen supposed? 
gomleman opjm.site (Mr. Sheridan) have sufteml 
-St for foin years, if he thought he could luive 
* right hon. gentleman luid said, on a former 
' to ifiterrupt the harmony which prevailwl in 
supported. Did he mean, then, to impute 
OSS negligence, and such an abandonment 
ce, as CO suppose they would have passed 
-ansaction, were it so nefarious a oue as it 
the right hon. genileinan have sacrideed 
aaveuieiice of a party: Was it lively 
guisllcd a part in aln.ost all otlier ques- 
'of gross injustice agaitist individuals, 
idonmeiit of his public duty, a.s iwjit 
e national character r He was not 
gibing like personal authority., but 
'jJsftd it been such as via-? ’ 
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des( iibed, it w-tiwki have been brought forward by others long before 
this' time. He had, however, muOT better evidence: namely, that 
was eunbuiu d in the ptipers theHiselves. To go into a detail oi 
papers wduJrl extend the discussion far beyond the limits of a 
sfhgle debate. He woiild tn^ly state his viav of Ihe outline of th« 
business, vrithout pressing on the patience of the The quest ion 

could only be aj‘g«ed on the ground of a treaty, irfe did not mean tf 
contend that the sovwi^s in India w^ere not possessed of rights whi'di 
the British government could not shake, without committing acts oi 
iiyu^tice. But the question now to be considered was a mere question 
of treaty and he was prepamd to argue, tliat in the treaty made witL 
the Arcot government, thet*^ were stipulations w'bich prohibited tlw 
psd^ob of Arcot from holding any correspondence whatever with any 
Motive power, unless tliehonseiit of the British government was prevL 
ously obtained. He suspected that the learned. geiiUcman was nor abk 
to m«ike a connected dTefence for tlie princes of the Carnatic, in conse¬ 
quence of ins having taken up the question in diis manner, and of hi>. 
having, at the end of his speech, entered into a dramatic declamat' 
on the interval between the imprisonment and the death of ])rin 
This allusioh could hot have apjdied to the question; and therei'ore 
.making it, fhe learned gentleman could only have been wastin 
itreagth. He contended, that it was not the jduty of Marquis Wc' 
to rest the safety of the Briti^ dominions in India on any rule 
reeding W'hich might be laid down in parliament, but on the 
principles of policy and jurisprudence. The learned baronet hw 
that the grounds on which the removal of the family of Arcot 
phicc, Avcrc contrary to the rules of‘ evidence; but lie did ni 
that it v;as not a question between one subject and another 
% Sovereign and a subject, but thiaj: we were trying a r 
A sovereign prince, with a co-estate. Lord Wellesley, tl 
only act on tlie princi}>le.? of the laws of nations ; on 
according to which a declaration of war would be just 
public safety required any particular mode of pror 
necessary to have such evidence as would he require 
tice. Wheii, , during a period of profound peace, f 
sent by Buonaparte to Egypt, to sliake tine found- 
lical and commercial relations in that part of tb' 
of commons, at the time the question of Wf 
require any more evidence of that.facf tha 
merely went on the question of fair pre^ampt 
Wfere the views of the enemy. When a tree 
cmTied on between certain persons in Ir 
Fdi'is, it did not require the strict rules of 
qdiat were the circunistai.ees that can 
t ’W^uIdthe learned gentleman say, that 
talde had been found at Beringapdtam 
did'acknowled^e tiiat they carried on r 
'went of, Itlysore.; and he wished gf 
of this! eorrcspOndence, and how 
‘dial existed betwtien the Britisli 
'vl at which the correspomi 
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Whatever the nature of the correspondence might he, it must, how¬ 
ever, be allowed, that the same having been carried on at i^e time 
the treaty made by Lord Cornwallis, it was am|»ly suffi^nt to justify 
the jealousy of our government; and Mfirqtns Welledey would have 
acted a strange confiding part, highly detrimental to our interests, if, 
.'fter the discovery of such correspondence, he had left the government 
of the Carnatic wnet'e he found it. Here the noble lord refcired to the 
several letters written by the nabob to the prince of Mysore; and said 
he should prove that the nabob of the Carnatic knew these letters wem 
ht direct violation of the treaty. They were not letters of mere com¬ 
pliment, but they were communications of political importance, which 
lie knew he could not openly convey without breaking the treaty. But 
they were made privately; and if the nabob only" wanted to convey 
expressions of mere civility, as were stated, that might be easily done 
uj)oii giving a proper intimation to the government. It was said, that 
the correspondence w'as for the purpose of bringing about a marriage 
])ctvveen the two families. If that wag the case, wh^t occasion was 
there for making use of a private cypher, which had no reference what¬ 
ever to a marriage? It was a cypher by which hatred had generally 
been expressed by the native powers to the British govorpment, ana 
that was a curious sign to make use of in negociating a treaty of mar¬ 
riage. Although, when he first read these papers, it was impossible 
Vor him to think that they Were an ini^ent correspondence, yet, from 
his intimate habits of intercourse with Lord Cornwallis, he inquired 
particularly of that noble person what w'as his private opinion as to this 
supposed treaty of marriage, and w’hat his knowledge was of that transac¬ 
tion. He expressly stated lie had never heard of any such treaty of 
marriage, although he w as said to have been privy to the treaty. It 
’ad been asked vhat good or wnat object could Mahomed Alt have 
..ttained, by conspiring w'ith the Mysore government against the inte¬ 
rests of Great Bfitfife v^rticulariy so, when he was a man of good 
understanding, and must nave knowm how fruitless his attempts might 
be? It was no difficult thing,to suppose, that the family of Arcot 
^'ould have taken such a view' of. their right to empire in that country, 
as might make them indulge a feeling that tlie effective dominion of 
that country ought in belong to them, and not to the India C^mipany. 
They might, partly from a feeling of ambition or mortified pride, and 
religious prejudices, imagine that they might have a more extended 
sovereignty oyer the country, and shake the power of the Briti^t 
government. These views might induce them to correspond with tl^e 
».lysorc government, Mahomed AH, in a letter Jpo Hyder, s|K>ke of 
ju ii's; here there was nothing about a marriage,v,riie letter talked of 
their long enjoying the prospect of the sea from ah eminence. WhaCj 
could that mean but a secret w'ish that the English gertleracn (to use 
iheir own expKsssion) should be expelled from the country, so that they 
might have an Uninterrupted possessidn of the w'hole ? But this Wjas 
not the only political cm*respondence tliat took phice heuvccn the Arcot 
family, and the family that was hostile to the English interests in India* 
A rooted jealousy and hostility of the British power could plainly be 
collected from the W'hole correspondence. It was a wise jealousy qf 
Lord VWdlesley to take alarm at this correspondenee, flewaspei'suaded 

R 
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fejvemdr in that /tomtxy, that the family <jf Arcot, as weH the 
M 5 ^hre, werfe tilottitog tlm. ^erthrow of the British potler. ; 

"- Wien Lord Macartney, i^k the government of madras vipoti him, 
ho man could act with mbre deliberate and disihlifested justice, 

#ith a greater deaire to conciliate the native powersyet he aftcrwaitls 
declared, that the family of Arcot was hostile to us, and hpthitig out, its 
deposition could produce tranriuillity for us in India. Such was hke- 
vrise the opinion of Lord Clive; and at last Lord Wellesley Was so con^ 
vinced of it, by the evidence he had before him in India, that hepromsOd 
Jh council torn) the act which was dotiC. He saw that this rarniiy denied 

fn* ..A* wiif'U' in Mrjhrv'irnstftnt'f^ ^ 
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1^0 went bAe him, hut on his own immediate observation. Ihc 
-^ery arrangement MOW so much reprobated as injurious to the Dntish 
Character, W the same Which Lord Cornwallis had recommended before 
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that lime as necessary to be acted upoii, arid as beneficial to both the 
parries. If it should be contended, that the punishment' went beyond 


idlonilid, incase of war, be takeri into the hands, of the British. The 
Whole iriilitary rind civil power of the state was to be in our hands. At 
length, when the treason between father and son came to light, did 
Lord Wellesley push the right he possessed to an extent that could be 
jelled severity ? The only difference was, that he did that in time of 
jieacc which by treaty he was entitled lb do in time of War* The dcfec| 
rive Stipulations of the treaty pafectly justified them in their departing 
from it. 


The next question was', whether it could be considered as harsh to 
extend the severity exercised towards the father tb the sons of the nabob? 
The learned gentleman who argued so much on criminal law, knew very* 
well, that, in eases of treason, under whidi principle this question must 
be decided, the innoceril must be involved in the consequences of the 
guilt of others. When the house of Stuart was dri ven from the throne 
of this countiy, the whble of the descendants were excluded also. It 
cannot be snppo^ that, sribli descendants would hold different senti¬ 
ments from their aitibestrirk. M'as it to he supposed, that the son oL 
Mahomed AH would not entertaip the same hostility against us whicm 
his father had done ? and could Lord Wellesley suffer him, conristeatly 
with the British mteresis in India, tb remain on the throne frdm whicn 
his father had been reinqved ? He might have had a disposition foyodi'- 
abJe to the British, hut he w 3 sprrburided by a tribe of harpies, Who 
had dfaims and expectations upon biiti 5 Who altered his ihspointion, and 

t rsiiaded him to think that justice Would be done him in Epgliami. 

ow was it possible, under such circumstances, to expect friendly senti- 
mefife from a person so beset, and with interested defendants, soper- 
yerted in bis: smtion ? He was sure, that if the right hon. ^ntleman 
had a just vieW'df this Ipiestfoir, liothii^ would have induced him to let 
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^ sleep for tUe sjMMje of four years, Af^er Ae practjcsaJ depisiQa:^^, 
jmrliaaa^nt, was twice had on mis subject^ he peaUy laqie^ted it w^j 
^ia brought forward. It had the eifect of lowering the dhar^ter of tp®! 
country and of the p^ljament in the eyes.pjf^iSctfeign countries; bepauW; 
foreigners w'ere reputedly, tol4 the Briri^ goyernm^t wege 
^supciion to those j^hreiples that characterised, the conduct Of thh rt^ 
of France, it woim be a fatal moral to hold out to the wpild^ and 
besides, a gross injustice, to attempt to run down the chaf^ter of sutdr 
men as Lord Wellesley, ^ter they had performed u ipost 4il|bculi pub^ 
/luty, in high situations, without giving ib^ an opportunity of vihdir 
eating themselves; and thus to represent t||e British governors as having 
committed, and the governmmii as givihg%hction to, enormities simikur 
to those practised by our enemies. For a consider^ie time, the attenr 
tion of parliament had been occupied in heaiwg charges of this kii)^ 
accompanied with strong allegations, which it w»s difficult to xofilte;* 
Fortunatdiy, however, Lord Wellesley had npw cmnjalcfdy yin4icadi«^ 
his character; and he was now so completely in possesWn of the pnh% 
opinion, that every possible degree of confidence might be reposed tin 
liim, and his character stood higher than ever it had done before. ,, , 
Mr. Sheridax felt, tiiat alter the personal allusions s^. frequent% 
made to him, he sboukl not act respectfully towards the ncdi^ lord if % 
continued silent on the present occasion. The noble lord ccmclod^ jfi 
speech, filled with the strangest and most monstrous dpctrilies he Imd’ 
ever heard, w ith a solemn appeal to tfic justice of the bouse, callih^* 
upon it not to establish so bad a moral as that of esporing the del^' 
guency of public servants, for fear their conduct should be compaiie^ 
with tile enormities of our enemies! It was with reluctance he entemd 
on any of the enormities committed in India, In making such a deebtr 
^ration, the noble lord was not ayvare of the libel which he prpnounc^ 
on an hon. friend of his, who was lately chief justice in India ! Hem 
Mr. Sheridan quoted a speech delivered at the time of Mr. Hasting^s 
impeachment, by Mr. (now Sir John) Anstruther, in which thgt genv. 
tlemau dwelt oq the enormities practised in India, and insisted on tbf* 
necessity of investigation and puuishraejnt. But noM' the house was to 
hpderstand, from the apeedi of .the nqbie lord, thatno gqvenior in liid% 
let his crimes be ever so great, was to liave bis concoct at all inquired 
into, lie maintained, that the best way toTtold put to the world riumt 
W'CM'tactised no enormities, was to punish ,^ose who committed aii^jr 
The nobje marquis, whose conduct ivas now tlie subject of disemssiouu 
had lately made an observation, that the attack upon Copenliagea, and 
the seizuce of tbe IMnish fleet, w as aPjCveut at which jEngUshsmotig^t 
to rejoice, because it would grieve Bubngparte. It, yyas pnwiae in 
noble marquis to make such a declaration; because he befievqd.k to be^ 
entirely die reverse of what was He sincerely. be|ieved|. that 

‘Buonuparie neyer fjeit mom jqy.af »ay than what ^is act m oum 

f ave hiih*. Thjtiiat act he sgw. our hjfnd^dwith^^^ owm Jpa 

mpd in if an, for t|ie,pt®itj)jpd,secuidif jtbh future. The 

nobld Imd^'s code of political momw was die, worst he bad 
“broacbe’d in tb^ house. His desulwry term, J Will 6' the Wispap^W^ 
had not put down a single argutaent advanced by his Icamqd ^ 

.wbpm he felt grateful theaeAtkafmfs he had 
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a wisb.tQ say aiij thingmneiyii towai^i^ the nstbie locd, paiticolarfy 
alter ^hc very fiandsome manner ifltebich tiienabie lard apokete 
>fe;iip tee i^ening before last. But he should have supposed, had he not 
kjioyvQ his assrduiiy, tire aehle lord had never Hea|i toe papers r^ntive 
this subject. He had iiaid dmt Ail Hussein had', forieited his right 
Jp.the throne, inasmucli as he inherited the trcascaimf his father, lie, 
,oduld never have been a party to a treason which had ndt been com mu ~ 
nicuted to him, and.with which-the father had not been dbafgcd in his 
life-time. He never .knew a more monstrous attempt than this to 
impose on the credtdity of'“.the public. There was no analogy in thist 
to, teat of tlie house ©f. tee Stuarts, in which a country chose its 
teagistrates, which-eveiy, people had a right to do; but here was an 
■independent prince, who was an ally; and what right had any man to 
.46ayy teat we should dismiss from tb,e tbrone of his ancestors the lawful 
'Mieit to that throne, ngainst^ whom no charge whatever could be. made ? 
lillnt wliat became of oil this-argument, when the feet was, that Azeem 
. ul Dowlah was put on tee musnud over the son of a person who was 
.faqtually' proved to be ah enemy tb the British interests ? The noble lord 
shewed tee gross^^t ignorance of the , papers ; for the very correspond- 
mce he referred to was thrried o® with tee consult of the government 
of Madras, ;,^s to,the,cypher, he appealed to tee hon. bamnet who had 
beejn chief justice iu,.ln,dia, and ;U?ould ate, if he would suffer a man tu, 
be*’convicted on such, evidence ^Sir Jolin Anstruther signified that he 
would not], he was happy to hear bis hon. friend say he would not. 
Yet it was on such evidence that an innocent young prince was deprived 
of hijj throne, and placed in a situation in which he lost bis life. Mr 
Shfridaa teen read some correspondence, in order to shew that the 
British goveroment in India considtecd it as likely to be favourable to 
their interests,, to- have an intimate correspondence and connection 
carried on hetwem tee house of Arcot and the Mysore. It was 
a.tteiUptod to justify this transaction, on the ground pf state necessity. 
But Uiis act of injustice and robbery could not be an m;t resulting 
from state necesskyy because there c^cisted no necessity ibr it, or 
at least npne Itad l^cit sltewn, tb influence their decision. 'I'he' 
right bon.,, ,.gentlemi!itt next read sojnd papers, to shew the stem!v 
^attachment hf .the nabob to tee English ; and Ite defied any governor 
to say, that there existed the slightest proof of the hostility of the 
father or the son, what was extracted from the trash found at 

Seringapatam. The arguments teat had’^ been used to prove that tee 
nabob was considcaod a? n vassal to the India Company, were as uiijitst, 
as tliey were unfounderh The impormnt dbeuineuts on the table put 
that question out of all doubt, for it would appear by an address actually 
signed by bis iu{y.esty., ccitmter-signed by 1k»rd Cornwallis, and addressee! 
^tp'teo nabob, doted the 13th of May^ 11^, that he was considered not 
-Uply as an independent sovereign, but actually called the, “ faithful ally 
and friend of the British i^vcrnment in Indfe. Her«fhe right hon. 
geri,ttemap .reUd‘ft )ou» extract from the laddrfiss alluded to, from which 
i t Hkewisb appef.:|ed that the very firstnere of ground tee English bticame 
jmsseose.d of rc^^p Madras, was acquired teronghteh friendship of tee 
nabob of ArcotIm argued, after such an unqualified deolarataon 
under his nwjesfyy own himd, of the independency erf this prince, such 
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degrading ianguagfe was to he held oat! Was it to be endut^d for 
single moment, tftat the rights and laws of nations were to be tbaa 
trampIMnpon with impunity, merely upon thealle^d polity of the 
surer From a very patient perusal of very importfuat document 
on tlie table, tliey established this proposition in his mind, that th^. 
> ttas no ground whatever for any suspicion of the faithfulness of die nat^ 
of Arcf»t and his son to-vvards ^e British government There 
part of this question which he canid not hut consider as a great derclii^ 
tion of principle in the noble marquis. It was said that he took cv'eiy 
^possible care for the protection af Alt Hussein, the deposed nafeoil. 
Could it be thought for a moment, thht the deposed nabob would he 
safe in the hands of a man who threatened him wish in? tan t death if he 
ever attempted to regain the throne of ibis father- ? From these circuni- 
stances he concluded, that the yOuug nabob was not safe in those hab^. 
He did not feel disposed even to enter into all die motives that might hsu^ 
actuated the noble marquis in his conduct, tmd he was less disposed to 
argue the accusation urged against him of hU being actuated by pecu¬ 
niary interests in hi» administration but looking at his genera! ccmduei 
as a governor of India, he must say there, waa no parallel in the histow 
of that country whicii prescnled' so unlxridled an instance of insatiairo 
ambition. I'he sum total of what the country knew of his conduct* 

, governor was, that he succeeded to ,the govcminent after Lord Cofif 
wallis. He found India in a great and increasing state of prosperity. 
He found a sj’&tem of equity and eermomy in the public expenditure, 
admirably-calculated for the solidity of our establishment in that counter^'. 
But when he left it, he left behind him an exainpki of the most pernicious 
prodigality and profuseuess. When he landed, he found a dkpositioh'tu 
the Ctimpany’s servants to reverie the Jaws, and to abide by the d^ree^'m 
.his majesty; but when he left it, the utmost contempt prevmled of tlie 
laws and regulations of the Company. When he went thtue, the p«£t|ve 
powers of India placed the utmost confidence in thefitith of 
government; but lie left them entertaining in thehr minds the most 
concilablc sentiments of disgust and enmity, ori at^chnht of its 
and oppression. In short, the result of the noble lord^sudministratimi 
this, that when he went to Indir, Ho found Great Britain'without a-fpi, 
and tvhen he departedvhe left Great Britain withottt a friend. Upon 
grounds he fblt himself called upon to say thus much, not from any p#- 
sonal enmity to the nobk marq^ais, bdt from a piinciple of preservmg% 
own consi-stcnicy. He took this' opportunity of deleiiding himself frdift 
the insinuation thrown out by the nObk lord in the cominsneement Ai 
* his speech, that he had departed from principle in seeming to negi^ 
the cause he had so strennoUsly undertaken to advocate on former oedi^ 
sions, by stating that his seutimimts u\>oti this subject had never hgfefi 
in the lehst altered from tlm first intiinarion he received of tht opptoS^lA 
and tyihnnou^dethronement^f tfeo yopng nabob, and the shbsequeht 
information that arrived in t^iis country of Bfs ibhrd'er. On that occasio^ 
his mind was so horrified by the atrocity of the act, ^hat he fcsol^ 
immediately to institute Jap Inquiry into causes of sp gross a violation 
of thefawsofoivifimton and biimknit^.. Clrcwmstatires, how-ever, Imd 
prevaited, hhaf from Carrying the desij^' completely into effeoi 
personally. He saw aO prospect then' Of fuiroUing the invcsiigftttdn In 
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titftt adi^inbtratiou, and from these consi^^atipjig 4^4 pce^i^t;^ 
had, 1\owevcr, moved from time to ttint; for 4 greajt 4<?cur 

mieats, which must remove at once every suspicion of his havingxooled 
ih'thj& piiuse. He concluded by declaring his fixed deferminatiun at all 
%hes never to shrink fioih^^the tosk he. had npoh himself, of 

representing the noble marquises conduct ih the plato and unvarnished 
maantT in which he fully persuaded hiinaeif uie various document^ 
the table exhibited fhe cucuinsthhees of liis adiiftipistratiqn to the 
'i^ntry.' 

■ Sir. Fuller contended, that this was a most extraordmary discu&T. 
siph, and made on the opporite side a question of party father Ih^rn pf 
principle. 

I>r. Laurence supported the Resolution. The proposition of th^ 
jmble lord, that tliis was held to be a grave question % tlip house, 
might well be doubted, if they were to judge from the mariijef in which 
they had decided upon the evidence adduced in support of tb^e charge^ 
against the noble marquis. Upon what principle it was that the bouse 
intended to act in its decision upon tins subject, he was at some loss to 
tkmjecture. Although it might be itrgned in favour of the noble mar¬ 
quis, that he w as not actuated by motives of pecuniary aggrandisement, 
yet there were a thousand other bad passions which trtiglit actuate a 
minister, e(|ually as mischievous and destructive to the interests of a 
nation, as tiiose connected with the most sordid motives. Inordinate 
ambition must on all hands he admitted, in a moral point of vievv, to 
be the most pernicious of all the passions tliat actuated the human 
mind. That such was the motive of the noble marquis in his admini¬ 
stration, must depend upon what degree of credit the house would 
attacli to the evidence of the papers on the table. In bis opinion, 
formed upon the eohslderatioh he had given to those documents, the 
accusations were unansw'crable. Hei’e the learned gentleman combated 
rbe arguments used to justify the policy adopted by this country towards 
the naiive powers of India. Nothing was more linjust arid unprincipled, 
notiiing w'as more opposite, not only to the laws of nations, but those of 
nature, than the system of oppression practised upon the unfortunate 
nabob of Arcdt; whose rights and privileges were violated upon the 
tiiost unwarranted and unjust pretence of having broken a treaty, wh^, 
in fact, the most barefoced act 6f tyranmcal policy' obtruded itself 
iliroiighout the w'lfole transaction. He related the history of the first 
transactions of the British government with the nabob of Arcot, until 
tlie period of his contracting his debt with them, and detailed the va¬ 
rious pretences urged by them for increasing that debt, which he consi¬ 
dered as the over-reaching principle which universally characterised the 
conduct of the India Cdiopany’s servants, and brought the narrarivq 
down to the period of their interposition in the affairs of the Caruadc., 
uTiiider the pretence bf the discovery of the secret correspOjad(^ee 
with the neighbouring potentate's, for the purpo^ qf ^rUiing a con¬ 
federacy against the British interest. In considerihjg the evidence iij 
support of the allegtition, that a violadon of treaty was the ground 
of tneir interference, he contended that there was a previous deter- 
mfoatioii of the government of India to adopt that' meaipire' topg 
^bre any knowledge of such pretended cpyrespohdence re- 
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ieivedl He knew of n'b law of'naiions that coulci warrant so twgo^i 
m interference, on onr 'part, upon presumed otidenye oT dau^#, 
tie did not deny the principle of seif-pne$ervatlon, as the first law^, 
nature; but the f^t of real danger tnttst Be cl^ly jtistified and 
iubstahtiated, bef(^ife we could pxesunae to violate every law both, 
bumart and disnnei‘'With respec^t to the stress laid so strongly upon 
he mysteribus Information containel^ in the cyplier, he argued, 
that there was tiothihgin it, if the corttext was considered, that could 
justify such a constniction as Uiat .put nppn it by the advocates thfe 
apble lord. This cyjiher was to be used as a breach of treaty, and cou^s*^ 
:juently vtas not a sufficient justification for the acts of tyranny practised 
upon the nabob. The treaty stipulated that the nabob was not to go to 
war without the consent of the. British government. Now, sunposing. 
even that this correspondence did contain sentiments of a political nattirp^if 
was it just or reasonable to infer that any breadi of treaty with difi; 
British government was meant? He was,persuaded that out of twenty^ 
letters whicli had passed from the nabob to the other powers, his pllihit, 
not a single phrase had bceii used which cpuld attacli to the nabob any 
violation of treaty. Takihg the whole of tlie evidence, and the argu- 
menls upon this question urged by the gentlemen on tiic same side of 
the hou^e, he was decWedly of opinion that this,act was not founded ih 
justice of sound policy, which were inseparable from humanity att^ 
benevolence. 


Mr. Win0HAM s.aid, he was not disposed to enter into a discussion 
upon the merits of this question. He was restrained in doing so, dot 
merely from the lateness of the iiour, but really from a sort of despoqd^ 
ence be entertaifted that any arguments which could be ofiered coUM 
have any weight with a majority of the hpuse, who, seemed, in opposi-i 
•tion to reason and evidence, disposed to pass a vote father of approbation 
than censure. He could not sulfer the subject to j>ass by without 
making a few^ol^rvatioiis upon some of the, arguments urged by the 
noble iord.^. The principle contended for by tlie itoble lord u» support, 
of the policy of the East.Iri^ia Company in India, reminded him of tl^: 
idst fine ot a song, vvritfefi by X)r. .^wlft for a highwayman,Ev^i^y 
naan ^otihd may fob if lie pleases. ” lu the annals of injustice, and in. 
the iindals of romance, rfhat could be more preposterous than this prinr 
ciple? In allddihg th . the manner in which the evidence upon ,tilths 
subject was forced from Ali Hheza, it was impossible to come at 
tfuih ^sUch a raodb of .examination as that adopted on that occasion.j 
The efmcl of torture was dot to produce truth, but to produce only thaf 
Which the ^rson inflicthig torture wished to be toki The construction 
pui uppii ttus evidence rcmludecl him of a passage in the works of hoiiji 
Shaftesbury, in reference to torture, that he >vould produce out of tli» 
Words, ‘ My son Tommy has got ^e piles/ a very good plot against 
the house of Hanoygr | He iegrctted*extt cme|y tluvt the liOuse had not 
the hi| df his Jeain^ friend (the sdlhdtor-genci-al) on this side of 
motion, who madfe sO'great a figure on tlm trial of Mr. Hastings; bu^ 
it would seem, the principle by which we were to hh gui<lfed, was, 
the natives of India had no rights, tha^ we had no, duties, and that a| 
was to depend upon the decision of ouf majorities. Ife firmly believej|i 
that fof the enormities committed by the British pbwt r in India, in a« 
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tlie enormitiies under all the successive variations of the French revolu¬ 
tion, tod «by no means rccentlj under Buonaparte, no parallel was to 
he found. If, then, they could not find a parallel in Europe fbr the 
enormities committed in India^ how could it be supposed that the votes 
0 the house of comuions were to effect any reformation ? lie w'ould 
#8h he could separate the man from the conduct, ]hut, unfortunately, 
bhth must be taken together. As to the motives of the noble marquis, 
what was the use of any inquiry about them? A man might have a 
motive to get money for his family, a laudable one, to be sure; but, 
then, if the motive were carried into effect by a violation of all justice, 
Were we to excuse him for bis motives i The right hon. gentleman con¬ 
cluded by lamcntingtoost sincerely what ha<l happened; lamenting that 
qien in the situation he .saw could be found to defend it; and lamenting, 
niore than all, that a Briti.sh parliament should sanction it. They were 
not to look at this affair with the qyes of others; tlie papers were bqibre 
them, and, from the decision they gave thereon, the world would pro- 
itounce sentence, upon them. 

Sir Thomas Tceton, in reply, said — Sir, at this late hour of the 
morning (two), wearied as the house must be v\ith a subject on which I 
am fearful few' have bestowed any pains, and many have not even at¬ 
tended tpj I shall detain the house as shortly,as possible, in reply to 
the observations and statements (for arguments 1 have Itcjird none), 
on’ the charge I have brought against the government in India. I must 
meviously, however, notice the complaint of an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Wellesley Pole), whose fraternal feeling.s 1 can readily allow for, and 
to which I attribute that excess of warmth which has charaeU'risecl fais 
speech. The hon. gentleman has been pleased to observe on tlie manner 
in which I have opened the charge, as combining, with the total ab¬ 
sence of proof, the most unwarrantable epithets of abuse — that J have 
stated his noble relative, and all persons lu his situation going to India, 
as devoid of common honour and honesty; and that, in fine, 1 have 
uttered such opinions, and used such language, under the protection of 
the bouse, that 1 would not have dared to use out of it. Sir, whilst I 
defy the hon. gentleman to produce a single instance on the records 
of parliament of a charge so serious, attended with circumstances 
so outrageous and wanton, having been brought forward with so 
much moderation in language or conduct, eitlier towards the act 
charged or the persons accused, J can assure him, that he has wholly 
mistaken my character, if he supposes that I am capable of screen¬ 
ing myself, on this or any other occasion, under the protection of 
this house; or that, what 1 have said in mj? place here, 1 have not 
■jften said ; and, when occasion may call for it, shall repeat any, and 
ftvery where. But, at any rate, I cannot i^uflfer myself to be raisrepre- 
iented. 1 never said that the nOble lord hml neither honour nor ho- 
lesty. I never attributed the absence of these qualities to any man in 
India. What I said was, that there appeared to be a kind of geogra- 
ihical morality, and that I found a difficulty in accounting for the 
jothIwcI of persons in India, who appeared not to be destitute of the 
xiinmon feelings of justice and humanity when in this country; and I 
hen quoted ati observation of Mr. Burke, attributing this change to 
-heir being dipped in crossing the Line. — So much for this charge of 
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tlie hon. gentleman, whose speech 1 shall no further notice, than to, 
observe, that if lu', with the natnrai partiality attached to has view pfi 
tlie case, considers the defence made by the two hon. members to whoni, 
he has alluded, as unanswerablt? and satisfactory, ,jt is useless to addre^^s; 
myself to /i/m, Ihi^t to the house I shall venture to express my opinionyi. 
that never was so serious and direct a charge met by reasoning so in*' 
^conclusive, statements so unfounded, and pretexts so unworthy as tJi? 
present. In my opening, 1 anticipated most of them, hut, 1 must own, 
not all. The defence which has been made, adds another to the nuihy 
instances wc, mcetiAith, that the most atrocious and disgraceful <m:; 4 
‘may, for a moment, be stripped of the horror they excite, by the aid. 
of sophistry and ingenuity, indeed, the hon. gentlemen have liad an 
hard and serious task, and their powers have been proportionably ex¬ 
erted; but, witli the exception of the hon. gentleman and the other, 
1‘ricnds' and relatives of both the noble lords, is there one man in the 
house who will say, that, this act really merits any other efiithets than- 
those I have applied to itf Happy am I to find, that no one of his m^ 
je&t y’s ministers, except the noble lord (Castlereagh, himself implicated 
in die transaction), have chosen to stand forth in, defence of it. And, 
that noble lord will forgive ipe in observing, that whatever might hay^ 
been his knowledge of the facts at the time, he has wholly forgottea; 
them since. We need only refer to the documents of early date'oii- 
your table, to be satisfied that hie statement of the ancient hostility ia 
the old nabob to the British gover mu on t, evinced (as the noble lord 
says) by his letteis to HydcrAii, is an entire misreprc>entatio«;'he 
will tiiero find, that at our request only, mjd against, the advice aitd 
rcinonstranee of the nabob himself, he was compelled to couuncncq a 
corie&pondeuce of <;iviUty with Ilyder All. Indeed, the noble lord 
appears not to have bail leisure to read through half the papers on your 
( d)!e, for, if he had, his statement? would by inexcusable. 

Tlie right lion, gentleman opposite (Mr. Wallace), who has gone into 
the defence of this act at great length, bus commenced his spt'^ech bj; 
observing, that I have cried Jn my statement of lustorical facts, agd 
.asserts, “that our first connection in the C///'r/o(ic was with Wallah 
Jail, whom we rai.scd from the riust,” Is the right hon. geutlemaa' 
really serious? Is amembgr.of the. board of epntrql ignorant of bur. 
t ariichl niatiuns with the powers of, ilindu&tau ? What wivs tlie com- 
inercial charter granted to us by Feroeksere ? Did that form nq conneo* 
tion between ns? Had we no connection, uo cprrespou’denctfwith An- 
viar u Dicn hiuisclf? Did w'e not owe to him and his assistance the 
^safety of St. David’s, after, JVIadray , was taken in 1745 ? 'What,, then, 
does" the right hon. gigntleman ,niea.tt .by raising Wallah Jali from the 
dust ? Does he moan to itttp^ess the house with the idea, that .this family^ 
w as created by the bounty of the Comjisiny? Does he rccoifcct, that in 
l7'45,„.,Aiiwar uDien wqs pQw’erfuI enoqgh tO; the British 

under, .Commodore l^imetj consistiiig* of two sixtj gun ships, a fifty, 
atwl jii frigate, not! tq^.i>uimit hostilities ag^unsi the.French at.Pondi* 
■therry, iu^ (Anwar nTOcii) having <^gagea to observe a perfect neu|y^; 
lily ill AixQty and^iat, .i>egwithstahding the remonstrances of the 
dras governmeot,, he persUfedinJiis r^eselution, and threatened, in ciail 
of disobcdjienee, t^V^l^tack. f ^ In coiisequcnce of thif, w> 
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Csisted from our attempt. But does the right hon. gentleman merely^ 
■tpeaii,. tlj^t WaJIuh Jah himself, experiencing adverse fortune, was 
■ assisted by us ? 1 have before stated, that he was under no obligation to 
‘ we espoused his cause, because the Trench adopted that ot Chunda 
' S^eb; and if we look into the parlicailars of bur 4 j,ssiftanco, it. will ap- 
f=|M 2 ar,, that his obligations are not .increased by thb manrver or extent of 
When, after the battle of Amboa, in which Anwar u Dien fell, add 
/.his eldest son was taken pidsoner, Mahomed Ali fled to Triehinopoly, 
and applied to us for. assistance, wdnit was the force we sent to him ? 
620 European soldiers: wdxiist we suffered Roscawen, with his deot full 
of troops, to sail to Europe, leaving the Ereneh ialcrcst in [xo.ssessiori 
of the Carnatic. So, when his tributary, tin' king of Taiijojc, applied 
to US for aid, we'bent him (1 think it was) twenty men; howexer, a 
mere nominal assistance: and, when w^e talk of raising Mahomed Ali 
frpm the dust, we have-surely forgotten our noble exploits at tin; battle 
-of Trivadi, wiicre, by our desertion of him, he lost the battle. It was 
not to us, but to Nazir ding, sou of Nizam ul Miilck, that the family 
' of Anwar u l)ien owed its rebtoration to the mu.mnd of ^rcot. We 
shall be able to judge from this, of the correctness of tlic historical 
knowledge of the right hon. gentleman. But now for his rea-iouing, if 
we can tlignity it by that name. He is w illing to admit iliat the evi¬ 
dence on your table is not legal evidence; but he contends, nf'veriheless, 

. jtbut we ought to admit it; not for the purpose of grounding a irutuni 
strance to the nabobs, if alive, or of requiring an c xpkuuition of any 
conduct which miglit have appeared doubtful in them, but for that of 
dethroning and imprisoning their innocent and lawful j^uecessor. — I 
should have been glad to liear the right hon. gentleman’s defiuiiioii of 
tins crime of the nabob’s ; 1 think he calls it, somewhere, an fhMik con¬ 
spiracy against the interests oj' the Bt i/ish government — by whom ? i)v 
sovereigns he acknowledges independent.— 1 would a.sk him, in wtuif 
page of the code of the public law of nations he linds this crime in 
a Sovereign; and of a crime, too, which he acknowledgCb was only in 
emln/t), and though conceived for several years, he <h-c,s not pretend 
was ever acted upon. — 1 think the ntmost which that right lion, gentler 
man attributes to these poor sov(;jX‘ig.iis, who had sinned beyond for¬ 
giveness, is, “ a correspondence exciting suspicion of sinisfei designs ”— 
.Ah! Sir, how must the right hon. gentleman have siret'-hcd iii., inge¬ 
nuity, to have framed tliis lull of indictnient; and what a jury must he 
have to find a verdict of guilty! Hut, let it he remembered, tliat the 
right hon. gentleman argues ti>e whole of this case, as if the messages 
cind letters said to be sent and W'ritlen, were sent and w'riltcu by th^ 
nabob,s. Here is the fallacy of his arguihent. So far from this being 
pn.vcd, they dared not atiemj)! to prove it. They had the means in 
tJmir hands, either of proving of disproving them, Khader Nawaz 
{Khan .could iiave t xj^iviaed the whok; business of the cypher, and of 
the messages stoV/ftj be .sent at'different times by him to Tippoo’s am- 
basaiadors; and there, was no reason to fear his partiality towards the 
nabobs, for this was tlie o«ly khan who bowed the knee to the usurper, 
'.and, of coarse, be was a fit object for pur designs; but him they dared 
not examine., Is not this of itself a suificaeut proof that the govern 
nyat did not believe one word,of the ilieged conspiracy ? After this, 
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Vvho will credit any part of the story ? But we wili leave the^e disgust^ * 
ing pretexts to themselves and their authors; and 1 shall only observevi 
that if the sacred names of justice and humanity were ever prostituted?, 
to disgraeeiui and wicked purposes, it i.? where the right hon. geatlemaa i;' 
uses them as appli^ to our cbadiicl towards the dying nabob. — In'- , 
«ensible (ijc says) must be the heart which could not feel for*'the nabob, 
extended on the bed of sickness.’’ — And does this expression of sym-* 
patliy come from tlic advocate Of this nefarious act? Can the right.' 
lion, gentleman forget the orders of the British government to Colorfd ' 
AJ’JSeil, at the time lien they knew the nabob’s situation, and wliiOfe,?} 
Itis huniaiiiltj alone, on tlie represeiitation of iMajor Grant, induced him,;^ 
to disobey ? But the right hon. gentleman surely js not serious, any ' 
more tiian when he gravely iuibrmsus, “ that i\\e pi'indpks of humanitif 
and regard for the prince's famii^ regiilatcd the proposals made to him.'* 
Can ue hear this statement without a conviction,that the right hon. 
gontlemau i.s laughing at us? or can wc hear the reference to Domal’ 3 i, 
Compendium of Civil and Public I^aw, to justify the deposition of the, - 
prince on the groimd of reparation (and which I bad anticipated), with- , 
out feeling a regret tliat doctrines so monstrous, and as applied to the ! 
present ease, so cxtr.-ivagant, should meet countenance from a quarter ; 
so respectable. It is impossible that the right hon. gentleman can seri* : 
ously think them applicable. There {s'only one observation more tliat 
I shall make on the speech of the right hon. gentleman.— In hisjussi-.- 
ficaiion of this act, he has alleged the sanction of that re.spectable riubie- • 
man, .Lord Cornwallis. Docs the right hon. genlleman mean to insi-: 
nuate, that this outrageous act received the countenance of that revered 
poison ? Does he mean to state, that the general administration of LoM 
Wellesley met his approbation ? What a censure must he then pass'on 
the noble lord near him, and on that administration who scut Lord 
Cornwallis to heal the wounds which Lord Wellesley had inflicted on ' 
suffering India. Need we the testimony of the pajiers on your table to ‘ 
know, that, from the moment of Lord Cornwallis’s landing in India, his 
eSorts were solely and exclusively directed to the subversion of that 
system, wliieh aimed to establish the greatness and power of this couu* 
try on the Ineach of public faith, and the saeredness of treaties? that 
amongt the last instructions given by him, were those to the •residentij■ 
at Ptiunnli, and IJydrabad, rlirecting them to abstain from any further 
interfcreufc with the respective governments? that respected nobleman, 
RXprcs.sing his apprehensions lest the natives should be led to believe,, 
from the system which had lately been pursued, “that the English 
aimed at universal dominion in India.” His exertions to undeceive’■ 
them wc'i e the lu'ceasing objects of the short remainder of his life. I 
trust his t'xample will not be lost on those who succeed him. 

An hon. gentleman, who spoke from the floor (Mr. Whieshed Keene), 
talks of the happiness of millions being insured by thi.s act. Whilst I 
clo not aebnit otir right to overturn a g,ivemmeiit, even to improve, 
the situation of it.s subieets, I must ask the hon. gimtiemmi if he is 
quite sure that this is the case ? If I am not mistaken, as far as pecu¬ 
niary impositions affect happiness, the fetate of the couuu y, instead of, 
being improved,,is deteriorated. I ihQved for an account'of the I'evenue 
collected since we hsCd fd^n the civil 'administration mto ^ur hands. 
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shall carry on no pontie|i)age of these paltry clociiraents do yo 
out the brevyA'/WCHie? Tiic same hon, gentleman aho tells ns, tluit he 
yon.^’" ^'‘’•™y ^krough the Carnatic, and that the natives all 
exclaimed against tlie nabob’s government, and,expressed a strong desire 
to he placed under British protection. The appcriraiu’C of a great atid 
cotKluorin*^ army often elFects a wonderful changi- in the language and 
Widnct 01 the countries through which they march. The tyrant of 
Europe ha.s often discovered this; and if w-care to believe his Moniteius, 
an universal desito to bo incoiporaied with the J’reneh nation prevLiils 
in every (■ouatry which his desolating arms have laid waste ; the de<iirc 
has, 1 dare say, been in this case equally sincere; liow, otherwise, rtin 
tp aceount for the letter of remonstrance written by Lord Hobart to 
the nabob, on his permitting the subjects of the British govermuent, 
^residing h* the Jaghire round Madras, to .settle iu his (the nabob’s) lot- 
ritoricst oie thitig is wholly unnatural, and improhuble; but, if true, 
docs not justify the atrocity of the act, or add one argument in its 
favour. 

Sir, I think that I have shortly noticed all the main points of defence 
which the defenders of this act have brought forward. I sluill only 
obst'iw, that, however respectable thesg hon. gentlemcr-may be, they 
are, neverthdess, connected cither with the,act or the aelors, and 1 am 
not, tlicrelorc, surprized at the line of argument tiiey have taken ; but 
1 am not sore that the ilcfence of the lion, gentleman (Mr. Keene) i.^ 
not the more manly and honest of them ail: he says, “ Imlin is not to 
be governed but by the sword; you' can have no dependence on the 
faith 9i these sovereigns of Hindustan ; violirnce alone will do wiiii 
them. One can understand this; and if.wo cannot subscribe to the 
reason or policy of it, we do to the frankness of the avowal. Indeed, this 
lias been the sad and abominable system you have pursued; whilst it 
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Iia 5 made us bankrupt in t^haracter, has it even enriched our pockets!; 
A'^k the East India Company; they will tell you, that the iTuble mar-, 
tjuis has increased the revenues of the Ctmipaiiy seven millions,^ and 
the debt sixteen more; that your wars unci conquests have occasioned 
this ; but fcvcii this 1 deem a very subordinate contideratiDO. The great 
j:|ue.stion is, hew has your policy affected the character and interests of 
(iroat Britain? 'J'rue, you have greatly extended your territories, you 
have added twenty millions of subjects, but you have done it at th^ j 
ex[>ence of every sacred princijdc of moral obligation or national faitm* 
.Have you not reduced your allies to be siavcf), your tributaries to be 
mere cv})hcrs of state, and when you had no imne sovereigns within 
your grasp to dethrone, no more provinces to devastate, no more forts 
to laze, nO more chiefs to hang up, or nobles to expatriate, unsatiated 
wjth the wretehed havock of desolation and blood you had occasioned, 
in the wantouness of malice, in the plenitude of folly, you determined 
to attack their/e/Zgau/ftheir ancient and venerable customs; 
those prejudices, whieli had re.sisted with effect the enthusiasm and 
cruelty of the MahomediUi conquerors, who soon learnt the wisdom of 
institutions, vshieh, admitting no proselytism, presented no danger, it 
was reserved for the mildness and liberality of Christians to attack. 
Tliose ear rings, and marks of east, which, il ueareto believe Pliny, 
/Vrrian, aud llcrmlottts, have esisted more than two thousand year?, it 
was roseived for Britons, in the ninoleenih ceiitiiry, to tear from the 
forehead and ears of the patient and nu’^ k Hindoo. Wliat! Avere the 
conquerors of Plas!,ey, ol (’Iniiuir, the heroes of Scringapatiun, and 
Laswarree, enervated’by tlvese baubles, or unfit for military serrice if 
their whiskers were nut 'cut to a pattern ? Qucn fc dcmcnliu cepii. But 1 
will dwell no longt'r on this hated subject; on our conduct, there can¬ 
not be two opinions— you must alter your system, or India is gone. 

KSir, 1 have done; wdjatever is the fate of these resolutions, and par¬ 
ticularly of the last, I feel I have diseliarged my duty; and I know, if 
only liiose give their votes who have made them,'.rives masters of the 
subject, ami bring an impartial judgment to its dc'cision, I shall attain 
hiy objo(*t. I sun, however, far from sasiguine, when T look round the 
house; yet lot. me lutreai gentlemeti to reflect, thsil, by crushing this 
in(]uiry by tlie previous questiott, you do not w ipe away tbe guilt from 
the accused ; you ottly declare, that the ptiriiannail of Great Brituitj, 
where uione tin* wrongs of India can ho inquirtal iulo, shuts its ears to 
their cries. ^V hat will be the (‘Ifect of tliis pr.H-eeding in Imiia, I 
shudder to think ! Certain it is, that if tbe jneans should be affordcal to 
llic natives to resist your power, yon have not one native prince who 
wmuki not ri.se agaiiist you, and extirpate you from that land, where 
your pjogres'i has' been only marked by tyranny and iujintiee. Orme 
more do i conjure the house; again do ! intreat bis Majesty'.', ministers 
to pause, bc'forc i^licy vote for the previous question; if iheir fi'riings 
are deadened (o the eaiis of humanity and jnsiice, they must bo alive to 
those of interest; that will prompt theni to do justice to India, and to 
join me in declitring to the world, that the British jiailiamcut will never 
sanction one fU’t of Inju.sticc, eoinmitted'jn its name, towards any de¬ 
scription of persons, however distant their situation, who are entitled 
to its protection. ThU sentiment will do mmloters more credit, and 
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jJeventually Kiove service, than any support they may derive from espous- 
I’jfqg a cause which dares not meet investigation, but shelters itself under 
fee protection of a previous question. 

;^Sir, I thank the house for its indulgence, and I shall no longer keep 
(t from its decision. 

K . . 

The gallery was now cleared, and the house divided; 

For the Resolution - - - - 19 
Against it - -- -- -- 97 
Majority ----- —78 

Mr. Wallace then rose and said, that after what had passed on this 
and former discussions, it was unnecessary for him to introduce the 
Resolutimr which he a as now going to move, with any preface j he 
should content himself simjdv with iiK'Y»«g vtie tollowUig Resolution; 
Resolved, ‘‘ That it is opinion of this liousc, tliat the Marijuis 
Wellesley and the Ea’? owis, in their conduct relative to the Carnatic, 
appear to have influenced solely by motives of anxious zeal and 
goliciiude fo’’ permanent security', welfare, and prosperity' ot the 
British p^'^fi'sions in India."’ 

gj^.j-AMES Hall said, that he only differed from the right hon. gen- 
^i_«nan who Invd made this motion, in thinking it did not go Ikr rnoiigli; 
it was high time that parliament should do that justice to this illustiious 
character, which the meanest, the most degraded subject of our laws, 
had a right to demand. After submitting the conduct of the noble 
marquis to the severest scrutiny, during a long course of yoars, and 
after deciding, by very great majorities, that he had done nothing wrong, 
the house was bound to grant him a deliverance, not only to free him < 
from the present charge, but to protect him from all future atU inpts on 
similar gi'ounds. It would become the justice, the honour, ihcgcuilc- 
man-like feeling of the house, to do a gicat deal more; not only to (“Icar 
the character of the noble marquis from blame, but also to declare their 
high opinion ol the services he hud rendered his country', in sncli a 
manner as to revive the recollection of those services, which seemed to 
be in a measure forgotten. If the consequence of such a declaration 
were to be what a right hon, gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) had deprecated, 
wey c tlie noble marquis raised to a high station in the ministry, he should 
lojoicc in tlie experiment, by which there was reason to expect that 
our eoiincils at home might be animated by that astonishing eflicieucy 
which had shone so conspicuously in his, Indian administration.. 

Sir I’HOivi AS Tluton said he had a trifling amendment to propose, 
which was, to knivc out the words after tlie word influenced,” and to 
insert th^following words: " By a desire to extend the British territories 
in India, in contempt of ail treaties, and in violation of the iialionai 
character.” 

Mr. S. Lusiungton supported the motion. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald felt extreme uneasiness in giving a vote on so 
persom^l^ubjcct; but with all his esteem for the private ebaructer of 
Marg ap^ elleslcy, and looking only to las politics as a public officer 
m JmPfJhe must give his vote against the llesolution,. 
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The house then dz\idcd. 


For the Amendment - - - - 19 

Against It - -- ----Qh 
Majority ----- —79 


^li Wallaci thin rooted the ouginJ question of the \ otc of Appro- 
baiiun, Uj on which 

Ail fleiw OP 111 addicsstd the SpeiU 1 thus Sii; the house 1* eaHe<l 
ujx) 1 to < tidumu on tin nobli ioul’s mu *neb ihcu is no human tii- 
buii il (oiiipL «lit todttiik outhdii. liu ua iitiot the nol>le'lord imi&t 
be uu 11 Ills i( ho IS il ve>u t. V him l)\ the hiudanu ntal He sohUtoU!* 
of tills lioiiM, 01 b) hie laws ol lus < ou ii t, shiw'iue llic lesfilutioi or 
the law wliuli he his not Molatee! 11 \ou tiv him b> llu opinions of 
the e'luiims, time is sciueiv an .u t ol his gov e 1 nine nt w hit h they 
have iu)i eoiielcmncd, .ind giv^^n such le sons loi’tlua eipinums as w^re 
«i ansWf I ililt, lud the leloic tht> we k siippitsstil fl ■you liy the* noble 
lend bv iIk dketsoi his iro\e i nine ni, let us look it ihe^ itsuhs, at home, 

I u'tiuvahle rum, look to India, vou find iluu a Leiiitoiid riven iooi 
title 1 imihon'-, iailmg shoit ol the (\]mitisoi its establishmints up- 
w lids ni two roiliitms I'lnullv, leuuhei wilhaeltbt ol tiling-two nuk 
hot , lUKisin^ d uiv , the inlive powtis ot Indi i d s, tkelCel the% 
Ml tils ill! ned With )e ilous .ippiehciisions ol ovi ainb’tious cnci ^aeh- 
mt Ills disgusted with oui lunniiiai (r(» contiol disgust t Wilii the dis- 
^uu t 111 suboitlniittieHi in wlweli the ^ hive Ik 111 pi u.( d , and m tins 

II t lustanee, t>t om peilidious po!n \ to the misiialie v <i m ol our 
iijiacit^, the uiilentun ite llns-tm \li, disgusted with tl ' 'usemts oi 
0111 in^Mtiliiele llu in iss ot \1 ihmiu elans in the f iinalie aie eekeng 
onlv foi iptiuxl to llu 11 suHeungs, in the subvei urn e»l ii initial 
^oviiuimnt mui cvni vour Sipov fsiahiisinmm, llu hist iiat've le- 
suuiee loulnel te» tiisl to, itadv to take up unis igaiiot yen evo^ 
h 1 um d lesome i tshiusteo lutiinipet in Venn heisiuus this, Sh, 
is the. stife into whuh liOid Welle ky's ina'-uhmmsti ition biemght 
Inch I, this is the stitc mwhuii lu leii it, and this is the si »tt in winch 
Lend (. oniwalhs toiind it llu* uohL lotd opposite (Loiei ( asiteie tgh)^ 
his Ujx*attelly intieKluecd the luiiiu ot Led Coinw.utu 11 to the tie hate 
of this niglit I would ask the noble' lord, 1 would ask iiv nu mhc 1 of 
the hou , lot what it ison, toi whit purpose, was su< h i man is L<ild 
Coiinvulhs, at his advanietl ptiiod ol hie, not iiuieS^ < ailed upon, but 
solutte'd, entre ited, as e ue ot tbegieatest ^enviet lie eculn re i dn tp 
his (ouirtiy, again to nmleitake the goveinMie'iit of Ineha'* as such a 
mail w mteei to puisiu the svstem, and tie lel m llu steps ot Lojci Web 
ksl y ^ No, feu, he vv is sent out tor veiv ehlUicni pulpose^ Bocs the 
house know how that lamenteel nobleman was cnnploviel iiom llu first 
moment of his ainva! at Caleiitta, to thckilc'st priiod ot his e sistcnce'? 
He was tniployed, Su, m leveising even nieasme, in c uttiiig elema 
eveiy polilieal aet ol his prcdteessoi, ju ende ivtuilmg to lepin, 01, at 
It ist, to put a stop to, tlie im!VeM<-ai ihiscliielii piodiueel by the nieisurea 
ol I eird Wellcsky. This house vote*d .i moumne nt to Lend (.\'»rnnalli«. 
11 you approve of the conduct of Jjord V\elleskv, be consisterot, at 
least, and begin wheie, on this principle you ouglit to begin, by olrdei- 
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'ing Lord Cornwallis’s monument to be pulled down, and then on it?‘ 
ruins yon may erect a statue to Lord Wellesley! But, at last, we are 
'jtold, that the noble lord’s motives were always good, that his zeal to 
the Company was alvyays ardent: I have already said, there is no 
human tribunal can take cognizance of his conscience, or penetrate into 
Jjiis motives, abstractedly from his conduct. In my mind, bir, the noble 
■lord has done all with his eyes open, caring, as it seems, but little for' 
the consequences; secure of protection here ; and so he has found it; 
but before this house proceeds to }»ass a vote, vvltich, as an hon. director 
(Mr. Grant) has told you, will be attended with incalculable mischief in 
India, I trust it will reflect, and I call upon his majesty’s miinsters,’ 
before th<-‘y lend their aid to a measure so pregnant with disgrace to the 
British name and charaeter, to reflect on those duties which they owe 
to their sovereign, to their country, and, in truth, to their own cha¬ 
racters. I thank the house for the indulgence it has shewn me, I shall 
trespass no longer, Iftit shall give my decided negative to the: present 
question. — The house then divided, 

a 

For the V Approbation - - 98 

^^aillStit. -_-]9 

Majority. —79 


Lid of Members who voted in the Mmoj-itia.. 


Astell, W. 
Creevey, T. 
Fitzgerald, M. 
Folkestone, Lord 
Grant, C. 
Hamilton, Lord A. 
Ilerner, F. 
Iloworth, H. 
Johnstone, G. 
Lushin'gton, S. 
Laurence, F. 


Martin, II, 
Moore, P. 
(Issulston, Lord 
Fomiily, Si' S. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, G. 
Turton, Sir T. 
Western, €. C. 
Whitbread, S. 
W’indharn, W. 
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Appendix to the I>eclerati(m of the Ri||it HonoliTable the Governor in' 
Council of Foit St. George» bearing date 31st of July* 1801. 

No. I. 

Extracts from a Letter from Gholaum AH KKan and Ali Rheaa Khan to 

I'ippou Sultann, dated the Sdth of Tiickee» 1220 (answering to almut the 

16th of Jane, 1792 ). 

'fhe following conversation took place at a visit made by the princes to the 
nabob Wallah Jah, on die of 2l8tof Tttckee, 1320 (answering to about the 
lOih of June, 1792). 

M'e presented nuzzurs of eleven gold mohnrs to the nabob M’^allah Jah, of 
which his highness took one, and ribing, embraced Us, and said, ** May God 
long preserve Tippoo Sultann, who is tte pillar of the religion Mahmned. 
Night and day 1 used to be absolved in tois contemplatiim, and to pray fmr 
Ills highness’s pr<wi>erity : 1 call God to witness this fact, btitoute the co^fede* 
racy of the three allies rcas/or the subversion the MaAimudm ttiigion. It is 
solely to be attributed to the divine goodness, that the prayers of us sinnezs 
liave’bcen accepted. Believe it true, that 1 from my heart derire-the wdlSua 
of the sultaun.” 

When the piiuces and we took leave of the nabob Wallah Jah, ana were 
going away, he came up to its, and, with a great deal of warmth, desired t£s 
to stay, as he had somcthuig to say to us. We replied, we were ready. He 
then told us, that his life was now drawing to a close; that for what had 
hitherto utken place between his highness and your maja<s^ there was no 
remedy; but now, rmrety out of a regard to the firitii (of whii^ yottr majesty 
>■>88 a pillar), he was desirous of e^a^dthsg o cordial /iarmpuy lohsA yoUf 
majesty ; and if we, hanng in vi)^ the claims of both parries ic|>0u our, 
endeavours), would, in the presence of God, exert oursmvefi fhf mis pur¬ 
pose, tlie Almighty would reward us, aud both parries wou|d reap the^ 
benehts of this event, which were gmat and numbtarji^; that, altbougl^ 
bis highness wanted to prevent the war between your miyet^ and the threu 
allied states, yet that Nizam ,Ati Khaiu at ribe latter period dP his lUe, 
was thus preparing for futurity, by exerung himself for the destruction of 
religion. It was 8olCly from a regard to the ^th that hU hljghn^ did wot 
encourage the measure, and that he now dojclarcd, that, in a thousand points 
of view, it was advisable that perfoct iuirpiOQy should reign betwem yoUr 
majesty and his highness. We replied, riiat we would undoubtedly n^povt «U 
tins to your majesty. 
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Farther Extract. 

On th^ 34th of Tuckee (13th of June, 1792), Wallah Jah, Omdut 
Omrah, and liitbheiu NawaJt Khan, younger son of Wallah J|lih, Lord Corn-. 
Vrallis, and General Meadows, came to visit the princes. Tliey sat two hours\ 
(three quarters of an hour English), and talked a great deal with them. His 
highness took occasion, to observe, that we considered him to have been ap 
enemy, whereas he declared, in the presence of God,, tliat lie was not, aud is 
not? that, on the contrary, he was a friend and well-wiaher; and that he liad 
opposed the breach between your majesty and the three allied states to such a 
degree, that every one decided in his owu mind, that inwardly your majesty 
aud his highness were one; and he desired us to ask Lord Cornwallis unU 
General Meadows, who were present, whether he said true or not. 

(A true translation.) , 

(Signed) N. B. Edrnonstone, 

Persian Trans, to the S, G. 


No. II. 

Extract from a Letter from Gholaum AD Khan and AD Rheza to Tip[>oo Sul- 
taun, dated the 3d of Sururee, of the year Scliir, 1220, A. N. Mahome d 
(answering to about the 21st of June, 1/92). 

We had the honour to receive your niaiesty’s most gracious letti-r, dalod 
the Htil of Turkee (alnout the 28th of May, 17!)2), giving cover to a slio nf 
paper, upon which were written two couplets, on the 28th of Turkee. VV e 
nave from the first understood the writing, your majesty knows of, as tour 
majesty has explained it; and, when occasion n.-quires, will act in l Oiifoiltht T 
to your majesty’s c'ommands. Your majesty has desire.d that we will not <1; -- 
close this subject to any person. God is onr witness 1 hat we have, from the c oin- 
mencement of our service to the present time, inviolably kept jour majotj \ 
commands, which we consider as a religious obligation; and wedeelateto 
your majesty that we have not divulged, neither will we divulge tin in to ady 
one. We are the servants of God, the disciples of Mahomed, and riie depen¬ 
dants of your nnyesty, during our lives, and never wifi. An ob-servance of thff 
secrets of ou, masters is'enjoined by the khoran. Bj tlte grata; of God, ami 
through the blessing of the salt ol your majesty, the king of kings, we have 
never infringed, and never will infringe, this injunction, in tliei.Dglitestdegrc^j 
upon any occasion. 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N. B. E'JniotisU>ne, 

kc. &c. 

No. III. 

Translation of an Ar?:ee from AD Rheza Khan and Gholaum AD Khan tu 
Tippoo Sultaun, .dated the 4th of Sumree, of the year Schir, 1220, A. N. 
Mahomed (austf^ering to about the 22d of June, 1792). 

On the 14thof Jatfree* (about the 23d of July, 1792 ), vve had the honour 
■ to receive by two messengers your majesty’s l<;tter, dated the 8th of Suinroe ■'* 
(about the aCth of June, 1792), inclosing a slip of patjer contaimng acouplrt. 

were before acquainted wdth die meaning of the couplet, as explained liy 
your majesty, and accordingly have, before this, wrritten to j our majesty iu 
coirfotTnity th^to, and will still continue, as occasion may require, (o write, 
to yoile tnajestyi Youf majesty desires that we will not dnmlge the cin um- 
»tan<?e to any one. Refu^ of the world I we consider the cqricealment of the 

* There i> eVideatlj an error to the«e dklei. 
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command* and secrets of our superiors in tlie light of a religious duty; not to 
divulge tlie orders of princes is enjoined by the khorau, and this is a duty 
imposed uj>oi) all servants by th(! word of God. Who would be bo lorgetfulof 
his God, and regardless of religion, as to sacrifice, by a disclosure of secrete 
committed to hiS charge, his present and future happiness ^ In the presence 
of Almighty God, w'e declare unto your majesty, that, from the time rve • 
t^iitevccl > our majesty’s service to the present moment, a term of eleven years, 
noai* but Almighty God is, or shall be,' privy to the commauds with wliich you 
lane eatrufcted us. Such is our fidelity, that. Divine Providence may, perhaps, 
throiigl) its blessings, yuopper us in this and a future state, and keep ua sup¬ 
ported iti respectability and credit near your majesty. AU further particulars 
will be fully made known to your majesty from the arzeos which we have suo 
ccsbivcly dispatched to you. Tlie princes, who are in bealtli, beg to ofter 
rilieur most humble respects to your majesty. * 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N, B. Edmonatone. 

No. IV. 

Extract from a Letter from Gholuum Ali Khan and Ali Rheza Khan to 

Tippoo Sultaiui, dated the ibth of Jaafrec, of the year Schir, 1220, A. N. 

Mahomed (answering to about the 4th of August, 1792 ). 

Oi» the 81h of Tehfcjeli (29th of July, 1792) the nabob Wallah Jah sent a 
message to us by Mahomed Abdoolla Khan, that the following day, being 
that nrccwlmg the Eed, he would, if we desired it, pay a visit to the princes,^ 
as lie was very anxious to see his sons (as be called them). In reply, we” 
begged lie would give our respects, and represent to his highness, that the 
liuust's of the princes, and they themselte.s, were his own, and that the princes 
were his guests; that he was their superior, and his company there would 
aiibrd tliem much happiness ; but that, if he wished it, we ourselves would 
most readily attend him. Aceordiogly, at One Puns of the following day 
(about nint' oMock), Wallati Jah, aceompimierl by Omdut ul Oniruh and 
Hussein Nawaz Khan, paid a visit to the princes, and taking them upon his 
knees, for about two hours, blessed them, and said. May God long and jjer- 
maaently preserve the shadow of Tippoo Suitaun extended over you and me), 
Kite e in tins ag<* the prest^rvation of religion depends upon him alone. I have 
passed my eightieth year, anti in that time many are the things 1 have seen, 
and done, and experienced. What is passed is passed, and God only knows' 
ivliai futurity may bring to light. At present, the maiutenance of religioa 
rests with Tipjwo Suitaun; and may God preserve and keep him victorious 
and triiirn[ihunL I do not say this niercdy in your prisseiice; but 1 say it, 
taking to witness Him who knows all that is hidden. Night and day, after 
the prayers of tlie day, aivl on Eriday, after public devotiou, 1 ofi’er up my 
pi lycjs (meauiag for Tippoo Sultauo), and require the people also to do die 
oame. His higtniess spoke to us also in terms of great wufmth and friend¬ 
ship; and, after sitting two hours, went away. As Wallah Jah had paid a. 
visit to the princes, it became necessary that they should return it, and, eon-- 
hftijnently, they waited upon him the next day, which was the Eedoo iZoha 
(or Feast of the Camel); the uawuub, accompanied l»y Omdut ul Omrah and 
.the other sirdars, came put to meet them, as on the feast day, and haring 
assisted the prhmes in alighting from their palauqulqS) took them within the 
hou.e, where he repeatedly caressed them both, and saidi-^^ God preserve 
the suitaun in safety*, for tWugb hw alone these rituals and observances of 
the faith (alluding probably to the Eed) yet reumm**'—He then observed to 
us, “in myj^rst e&irttlersation with you, I spohe to mu upon the subject of 
establishing a friendship and harmony bttwepi me and Tippoo Suitaun, Have 
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. . t' 

intimated it to Aim* md have ym received a favourable answer ? ’* — We| 
^lied, tliat we had set forth to your majesty, woni for wokL, the friendlyf 
j^entlxiieatB his highness had expressed ; and that your rnaiesty had written,! 
j ih reply, that frieudshipi union, and brotherly regard, had, from the begin- 


luajesty 


■ •* Ooct preserve the nawaub Wdllah Jah, who is a pnnee, ana one ot the leaOiTs 
'■of the and a pillar of the faith.” ■—At the terra, ‘ a pillar of the faith/ 

. the nawaub'CouId not suppress his teaw, and said, “ I am wliat 1 know myself 
^ to be. —Tell the sultaun that Ae is the pillar of the faith; and may God ]>re- 
«Brve him, and grant him a long life, since I and all Mussulmans derive support' 
-Irom him; for otherwise the state of adairs here is evident.—-That wlueh is 


evident does not require explanation.” — We also,: in conformity to your ma¬ 
jesty’s commands, mentioned to his highness, in a becoming and suitable man- 
^.Jner, whatever there was to state upon the subject of friend^ipund attachment.. 
vHis highness replied, “ la consideration of the complejiion of the times, the 
' state of which is manifest, and that the support of the religion of Mahomed 
in this country entirely depends upon the saltaun, my nightly ami daily prayer 
is offered up mr Ids good He then said to the princes — “ Oh! my sons i if 
' my life and property can be of aw service to you, God is witness that I will 
not refuse them to yoa.”~-He roen gave orders to the superintenduut of the 
gardens to cariy every day fruits and flowers to the princes, before his (the 
'. nabob's) own children; and said to us—“ You are not acquainted with the 
state ^d order of alfeirs here. Consider me from my heart yopr well-wixlu r 
end sincere friend; and at all times be assured, that in whatever 1 may lu- 
able to etfect you? benefit, either by woi-d dr deed, 1 will not decline my c\- 
ertiems. What 1 said and wrote to his lordship upon the subject of making 
peace, God well knows who was then or is now desirous of it. Jfis lordship, 
however, possessed uncohtrolled authority, was a man of wisdom, and lis¬ 
tened to the advice of others,” and my observations made an impression upon 
him. God preserve you and me from tlte wicked designs of others. Major 
I>ovetou, and anothw officer, being of the party, his nighness appealed to 
• them, observing, that they had been present at the time, and could speak to 
the truth or falsity of what he skid. Major Dovetou replied, that it was very 
true; and that several English gentlemen were couseqviently mucii disjilcased 
with his higlmess. That one day wlien his highne^ had assembled all the 
gentlemen, under pretence of giving tli^, an entertainment, but really for 
the above purpose, and had accordingly simgested pacific measures, the ex¬ 
pediency of which be Ui^ed in a lhousand|H||ls, tliey were so displeased that 
tiiey went away without pmrtaking of tfe^^mtertainment-; nay, that to their 
,, animosity might be attributed the ai^umptiun of hils highness’s country; that 
when the orders were received from the Kmg of England tp restore the country, 
they tramed the pretence among tlumauelvea that his highness was too much 
attached to Tippoo Sultaun; and wiatthe restitution of his country wquld, conse¬ 
quently, be an impolitic measure: but his lojdship maintained his opinion singly, 
. 4>«Bd« disregarding the animosity of all the othere against his highness, delivered 
' -him (his highness) the country, Agreeably to the directions of his majesty. 
TJlie story is very long., M'e have only written to your majesty a very small 
part pf it. At present, the*^ommandi»g officer erf the fort, and the other English 
gentlemen who are herei , behave towards the nawaub Wallah Jah as if .they 
Verfi his servants. The princes staid two bdurs with liis highness, and at the 
time of deparitire were presented by him with two khellauts of embroidery for 
riie tenanch, two kbulgus, and two surpaishes of the finest jewels. We made 
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endless apologies, and requestetl that he would excuse our acceptance of 
He said, “ This is a festival, and 1 have given to my sons and lay whole 
inily new garments. These are also my children, and I entertain for lh«:m|i 
even a greater degree of regard, and I must.not neglect them; these thingai, 
possess little value, ami it is not your province to interpose between me aadi 
my children.'’ In like maimer, tiighness presented Gholaum Alt Kban;^ 
with a khellaut, consisting i>f a kmdgU Und surpaisli, me with a stirpaish and, 
kheltaut, a;»d Shirkh Soliuum Khaii with another. He then took a hand 
each of the princes, and descending from tiie upper part of bis house, accom-|, 
pauied them to the outer door of the Toshuk Houttah, where be ttvok leave 
them. Omdut ul Omrah, and his other sons, attraided xliem to tlie road,f 
where they left them, after seeing them, into their palant^uins; and the mibohf i 
at parting, embraced them with Sic greatest warmth, „ ■ 

\V'e have Urns couimunicated to your majesty the particulars of the friendly » 
conduct of the nabob Wallah Jah and the other sirdars; in tact, the disposl^i 
tioii of all ranks of people is equally favourable, for whenever tiie princes gO j 
out any where, thousands of them stand in the street, and oilier up prayers w 
your iiiujesty’s prosperity. On festivals and on Fridays, in cougregataon, all; 
the Mnsbnlmuus first oner up their prayers for your majesty’s preservatioil,, 
May God fulfil them 1 Upon our return, dancing girls and musicians, Ifcc. wercj 
sent with the prince’s retinue, and id'feer out arrival at the prince’s housCf 
and sitting there for two hours, danced, and were th®i dismisserl. 

(A true translation.} 

(Signed) N. B. Edmonstonc, 

No, V. &e. Ac. ’ 

Extract from a Letter, from Tippoo Sultaun to Ali Bheza Khan artd Gholaum ? 

All Khan, dated at Seringapatam, the Kith of Hejree, of the year Sclntji 

I'iiO, from the birth of Mahomed. 

1 have received and uudei-stood the contents of yonrarzee, intimating the 
diHlitiguished kindness and regard with which the oawauh Wallah Jah treat* 

> my sous, and the sincere friemlship .which he entertains towards me. It ia 
cvidiMit tliat the nawanb is a pillar of the Mahomedan religioB, the elect of 
the Almighty, a man of dignity and worldly exjmrienCe: whatever favour and 
attention iu.- may shew towards my sons, wno are his guests, find you, 1 shall 
assuredly consider as a kindness conferred upon myself. This circumstance 
l.as afforded me much pleasure. 

My hojies from Almighty God and his divine messenger are, that tiie nawattb 
will do wiiatever may tend to the support of the religiob of Maliomed, mid 
that h<- will give the necessary attention to this point. You will mention' 
him that He must consider my sons as his own; that, in conformity to'th©: 
command of God and the prophet, the improvement of friendstup among ,tl^‘ 
professors of Islainiam will be ben^cial to various coneeriis both spiritual, and, 
temporal; and that, deeming me attached to our common religion and to 'Ma 
higliness’s person, he will direct his attention accordingly. Yon will also stajfe^ 
to the oawaub the othi» points of frieadshh>i which yon have repeatedly heard 
from my month. 

^A true translatioiu) 

(Signed) N. B. jEdmon8tone;i 

No. VI. Ac. &c. 

KEY to a CYPHER found among the Records at Seringapatai% and 
received at Calcutta on the Sid of March, 1800. 

' <'' > ' . X 

* OH Gotl, glpvious and exalted ( Oh jM^het of God ! May the blenuif 
of the Lord he upon him. Religion. Bishteb, 

• Thc-ic words ate written by one of Tippoo Saltami’i moonihMi. 
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nabob WjnIIab, Jah, 
tfte Friend of Mmkiiid. 

All Rhazs, 

•the Distmguithed in 
FritiideMp. 

IT)* Power of God, 

A Saddle, 

Hrarta^ 

iSotu. 


(Signed) 


llie nabob l^ppoo 
Sultaun. 

rfce Defender or ProtfcWr 
of the Faith, 

Kothing or ^Noocotily, 
Ftiam ul JJftvlidi. 

The Victorious, 

A Scymitar. 

A State or ttoniinion, 

A Ring. 

The Faith, Krligion, 
Gholaum Ali Kh<m. 
Nawaiib Sahob, 

The Spritig, a FUnt’er 
Carden. 

A Letter, «b Ijtferniew. . 

Benevolent, the Hand. 

A Heart, a Seal. 

(A true translation.) 


No. VII. 


The English, 
Neu' ctnnert. 

The Mean or iJeapi* 
c.il'ie, 

The Mahratlae, 

A Flower, 

A Present. 


The Restoier of the 
Faith, 

Omdut ul Otnrak. 


The Writing of 
Omdut ul Oimab. 


N. B. Edntonslonr, 

&c. Af. 


Translation of a Letter from Gholaum AU Khan to Ttppoo Sultaun, 

The dejiarture of Ali Rheza Khan at this time, in conformity to the orders 
of the presence, is very expedient, especiallj'^ for the pur|Josie of bringing to a 
favourable issue the propositions of Lord Coriiwallis, and the* Well-wisher 
'^ 'Mankind, which is most ardently to be wished. 

There are many points which cannot be committed to paper, and can r»nly 
be communicated in person; at this time the friendship and good-will of hntli 
sirdars is from God, and the royal auspices: the parliculars of this summary, 
which is an unlooked for good, will be made known to your majesty by the 
verbal representations of Ali Rheza, who attemls the presence esjiccially for 
that purpose. • Although it is contrary to the rules of respect to presume to gi\e 
in opinion upon this subject, yet I am emboldened by my long attai hment 
md my sense of the duty I owe your majesty, when your imijesty shall Imvc 
maturely deliWated upon, and fully brouglit home to your mind, tlie repre¬ 
sentation of both the sirdars, from a consideration of the changeableness of 
the times, your majesty’s agreeing to this affair— (upon the [triuciple recoin- 
cnended in the words of ilafez, of Shiraz; the mercy of God be upon him! 
With friends, cordiality; with enemies, dissimulation)—seems highly expe¬ 
dient and advantageous to your majesty’s interests. 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N. B. Edmonstonr, 

No. IX. &c. iiic. 

Translation of a Copy of a Letter from Tippoo Sultaun to Omdut ul Omrab, 

the Nabob of the Carmtic. 

After reiterated praises and unbounded adoration" to tlie Almighty, who 
hath adorned the multitude of the professors of Isiamism with the gem of t«;- 
ligion, and lighted the torch of friendship for each other in the region of the 
heart; and endless thank* worthy ot'4he last of the messengers of God (Ma- 
feomedV prophetic tongue-spoke this divine saying, “ That all 

hdassuimaA^ are brothers;” and who was pleased to take upon himself the task 
of intercessit^tt for all believers; and after intimating my desire of personal 
communica^oft, and which* as it exceeds the |)ower of the pen to describe,. 


* The dengnfltion of the nabob Wallah Jah in the cypher. 
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Biu»t be left to the heart to conceive, I set forth my objgjjt. By the grace of 
God, the most sincere attachjnent and perfect unaniniity have, from the begin- 
fling, Jjeen established among the believers of tlie enlightened doctrine of Ma¬ 
homed ; but every event has its proper season ; and hence, no opportunity haa 
yet odered for the external demonstration of our mutual regard, Wow, how¬ 
ever, the receipt of your kind letter, replete with the friendly sentiments with 
► wliicli our hearts are mutually impressed, has doubly added to my sincere at¬ 
tachment and cordial regard; when I learnt also from the intimation of th« 
higli in rank, the di»ti»guuhcd in friendship, the trusty, of your great and 
noble (jualities, and the sincere friendship and cordiality you entertain towards 
; me, my happiness was greater than language can adequately express ; may God 
realize this source of happiness; tliat is to say, that perfect attachment and uttion 
among the followers of Islam, w'hlch is the greatest gift of the Almighty, 
and Itiun which nothing is more essential to the temporal and eternal intcreati 
of uiankiiul. May God render it attainable, and may he maintain us tirm iti 
the laltlutf Mahomed, tlie boundless benelits resulting from which will, by thi 
divine grata*, be manifested. 

i am contident that jou will direct your attention to the adjustment of af^ 
fairs between me and tiic Well-u-isher of Mankind, who is the chief and prin¬ 
cipal of the professors of Islamibiu; and timl, deeming rne from my heari 
your wcU-wisher, you will always keep me in your recollection by your friendly 
letrer». All otlicr [lartit uiurs may be made k»own*to you from the represen¬ 
tation-. of the high in mnk. 

May prosperity and happiuesa attend you 1 

Dated the Kith of Zakru, of tiic year Schlr, l-iJO (answering to the 2<)th o 
November, 1711-)- 

(A true traiHlntioiJ.) 

(Signeii) N. B. Edmonstone 

&c. ike. 

No, X. 

^ ■'rraiiblation of a Letter from Gholaum All Khan to Tippoo Sultaun. 

(Without Date.) 

C>n the second of Rehmrmy, of the year Sehir, 1 it)0, Mohummiidee (answer 
ing to about the 11th of January, IT.dJ), tlie nabob Wallah Jah sent a messag 
by Khadcr Nawaz Khan to this eilecl, — M’halever animosity and estrange 
ment formerly existed between ns (meaning himself and Tippoo Sultaun), ar 
now, thank God, roiiiplctely removed. If tlie slightest trace of them remais 
in iny heart, 1 am no Mussulman, nay, of another sect; and, on the jiart of th 
Hyderee Surar also, 1 am confident the same friendly sentiments are entertained 
God knows, and the jirojihct is witness, on the most deliberate reflexion am 
deep consideration, 1 sec no one sirdar who has at lieart the interests of thetru 
faitli, rx. ept Tippoo Sultaun, and after him this sinner (of whom the sam 
may l>e said in some degree). In the second place, the sight of the princt 
* gives new I'orce to the attachment and regard tliat my heart feels,; indeed, it J 
■uperfluons to ex'press ttiis; hence I ofler up my most sincere prayers to Go 
for the welfare, of the snlfauu, and tlie prosperity of the aflkirs of the Hvdert 
Sircar. From the impulscof these sentiments, it is requisite that 1 sliouu! com 
inumcate some articles of inielligence, which are as follows: — I have alwuj 
kept stationed in Bengal several persons tif the higher class, for the purpose t. 
collecting and transmitting secret intelligence daily. In the paper of intelli¬ 
gence which came on the-JStli of Kubnoasaance, 120/ (101 h of December, 
1793 ), it is stated that Sit Charles Mallet, the English resident at Poonah, 
has written to Loid Coriiwallts, that numerous me^engers from the Khot.ladtd 
Sircar daily pass to and fro between Seriogapatam and l^oonah; whence i1 
would seem tiiat Tippoo Sultaun was endeavouring to form a close counectian 
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with the Poohah ^veMiment, and through that gavernment with 
(this.Mogul (NistJin Ali Khaa| j «iui tms iuformatiou of itnpor- 

he |istd written it to his lOrcWiip. The xBonhers of coutieil i» Bengal, 
on hearing this, are said to have stated their opinion to his lordship, that Tip- 
jpoo Sultana was iiiftinging tlie aettlemeut which had taken place between him 
and his lordship, and was entertaining views of a sinister nature; that, for ex- 
aipple, the sultaun withheld payment of the kisti^ as prescribcxl in tlie. treaty, 
lahd retnsed to release die European and other prisoners, subjects of the Com¬ 
pany ; that this sort of discourse liad excited some degree of suspicion, nay, 
even-of alarm, in his lordship’s mind. Such is the present state of ^airs. 
What, in the judgment of this well-wisher, now appears expedient, is this: in 
a short time his lordship will go to Europe; the princes, please God, will 
soon return, aiid the kists are in a tmurse of payment; after his lonlship’s de- 
pmtore, the liquidation of the kists and other points, whatever may be his 
fiighness’s (Tippoo’s) pleasure, will be right and proper; at present it is better 
to be silent upon every thing, because at this time his highness’s honour would, 
at all events, be called in questieu. W hen another shall arrive from Europe, 
the imputation will, in every respect, and in every measure, full upon him. 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N. B. Edmonstone, 

•1 &c, &c. 

AW. — The following eKtract is preceded by au account of the nabob Wallah 
Jab's having invited the princes to an exhibition of fire-works, on occasion 
of . die Eedi or Festival. The governor of Madras lent his garden for die 
purpose. 


No. XI. 

Extract foom a Letter from Gholaum Ali Khan and Ali Eheza Khan to Tip- 
poo Sultnun, dated the 82d of Ahmedy, of the year Sdnr, 1221, A. N, M. 
(answering to about the 2 d of May, 1793). 

The princes having arrived at die ^rden, the uawaub Wallah Jah sent 
Omdut ul Omi^ to them, desiring him to remain in attendance on'* die 
prioees as long as they should stay at the entertainment. Gmdut ul Orarah 
lOeordingiy attended die princes at the .exhibition, of fire-works, until nine 
o'clock at night, when he took leave, and went away. At parting, Omdut ul 
Omrah said fo us, You will give my respectful compliments by way of re» 
membram>e to his tna|est}', and inform him that he may consider me from my ' 
leart attached to him; and that, please God, at a proper occasion, my fidelity 
owards him sliall be made manifest to him." 


(A true trandation.) 

(Signed) 


No. X I I. 


N. B. Edmonstone, 
&c. &c. 


Extract from a Letter from Gholaum Ali lipban and Ali JEUiexa Klpm to Tip» 
pooSultaun, di^d the .2Sthof Behauree, of the year ^cbhr, 1221, A. N. 
Mahomed (answering to abon t the 6th; of], June, 1780), 

Befage of the World 1 Y esterday the fFsU-whAer ^MtofAtnd sent the follow 
ng message by Khader Nawae Khan: “At this time a complete rupture has 
a ken place bestw'een the English and French. Tlie story ef die king of the 
^fenc]^, aud their domestic commotions, ore well known. Six or seven Eurof^an 
lowers hare unimd for the dcstruetion of the French, and you will toon hepr 
hat the whole of tbe French tetritoiy has been divid^ amongst otbem. The 
Snglish (troops) here at Mmlras, will proceed in a day or two gainst Pondi- 
herr^. i.'^Although there is a body of troops in that jplac^, 
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sf'ntloiiB have risen to the utmost pitch tl>ere, and notliing will be done, aiwi. 
the place will at length be taken. My object in mentioning this eveitt is tliis;-** 
The vakeel of the Ahmedy Sircar, who was at Pondicherrt', has lately, it, 
seems, returned to the presence (Tippoo Sultaun}. Please God, there is no 
doubt that the sultaun keeps in view all tlie ups and downs of the time. At 
this time no kind of assistance will be afforded; bnt out of that friendship 
Which 1 feel for the sultaun, i recommend that the vakeel remain a short time 
at the presamce, and also that epistolary correspondence l>e discontinued for a 
short time. Although a friendly connection has long subsisted, with the French 
on the part of the Ahmedy Sircar, yet, considering the circumstances of the 
Clines, it is not advisable (that is, to maintain an epistolary correspondence 
v/ith the French); should there be any point of urgency to communicate, there 
is no objeclioii to do it verballj'. b or God’s sake, let not the sultaun ascribe 
what I sav to u wrong motive; 1 am actuated solely bk my good wishes in 
making this communication. • Since the day that a cordial union took place 
between us, let me be no longer a Mussulman, nor a servant of God, if 1 have 
not always oifered tij) my prayers for the sultaun’s gaod, and afterwards jfor 
lay own. May the Alrniifhty^irestfrve firm and uninjured the Mahomedan 
church, and the safety of th^Sultaun. 


(A true translation.) 

(SiglUKl) 


No. xm. 


N. B. Edmonstone, 
See. &c. 


Extract from a Letter from Gholaum Ali Khan and Ali Rbeza Khan to Tip- 
poo Sultaun, dated the loth of Suinrec, of the year Schif, 1221 , A. N. M, 
(uuswermg to about the 23d of July, 17.93). 

The nawaub Wallah Jah has repeatedly sent word to us, by Khader Nawa* 
Khan, that he bad sometliiag of a secret nature which he wished to say to us 
m jjrivatc ; adding, that if we would go under pretence of seeing a mosque 
”duch his highneps has built, he would send Omuut ul Omrah alone to meet 
fis. Accordingly, on the 17 th of Tuckec (answering to about the twenty-first 
of June, 17 . 93 ), wc went to the mosque, whither Omdut ul Omrah repaired fj 
also. Oil the left of the mosque is the tomb of a celebrated devotee (by name 
Futtah Shah), who died almut six months ago, erected at his highness’s expence, 

I! ndcr prcti'uce of peribrmvng the fimtehah (or prayers for the dead), Omdut 
11 ) Omrah took our hands and carried us into the tomb. When there, he asked 
us .whether we had full powers from your majesty, or were under the necessity 
of making reference upon every subject. We replied, that we had l>eeu a year 
and more in attendance here, during which period many points of business had 
licen ncgocialed, and continued to be negociated, by us; and that, please 
> jlod, our proceedings were and would be approved and confirmed by your 
lajcsty; and that with his (Omdut ul Orarah’s) knowledge of this, his ques- 
1 Dll appeared very extraordinary to us. That it was proper to put vakeels, 

I lat we ere only servants and well-wishers of the sircars; and that we had 
powers to act any tiuug that appeared to us calculated to promote your high¬ 
ness’s interest and w'elmre; but in the other case, not. Omdut ul Omrah wa» 
much pleased, and, smiling, said to us, “ So it ought to be.^’ He then de¬ 
livered the following, on the part of the pawaub Wallah Jab; — That for a 
very long time there' had been, without a epuse, a veil (or want of cordiaiityji,', 
between his highness and your majesty, .wWch had been ptoductive of injuriea 
to both; but now that, by the favour of Ood, a;«vstem of harmony, ^ch aS 
is becoming among the professors of MamiSm, l^u taken place, l.'is highn^ 
confidently hoped from God, the priaie cauk of all, that the time past miglte 
be amply redeemed; that for his highness’s own part, considt^ring from his 
Iveart, himself, his country, and his property, to belong to your majesty, he 

IT 
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made it a testamentary injunction to his children and family, taking God 
JWid his ho!} prophet to witness, to pray nij^ht and day for the pillar ot faith 
(that is> to say), your majesty; and to consider tlieir prosperity and welfare* as 
Iftaeparably connected with your majesty; that we must ascertain youi ma- 
^esty’s wishes ou this liead in a manner satisfactory to both, and if jour ina- 
lesty should he, from your heart, solicitous of this proposed cordial hannonj, 
ids highness would, under the testimony of God and his prophet, detad to uh 
I ds sentiments fully at the time of our departure, which, please God, would 
aoon take place. May it please your majesty! his higlmess is m expectation 
of an answejr from you to these points, and we shall represent to his highness 
whatever reply your majesty may direct us to make. Please God, we shall* 
hereafter have occasion to address your msyesty, notifying our suet t-ssion. the 
offairs you know of. 

May the sun of prosperity, &c. &c. 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N. i 5 . EiUnonstoue, 

* &c. ixc. 


No. XiV. 


Extract from a Letter from Gholauin Ali Khan and Ah Rheza Khan to Tip- 

poo Sultaun Iwithout date). 


Prior to this, we communicated to your majesty the ('irminstaiu < s of the 
nawaub Omdnt «1 Omrah’s coming to the mosque; our imetuit’ llitie, and 
his communicating to us several points, with winch particulars jm-i 
must ere this bavn been a<*quainted. On a subsequent day, tin third of 
Suniree, we sent a messagt* to him, purporting that we wnc going to the 
garden to see and arrange the eifecU! we had with us; and that if he nl-'O would 
come there, '‘under pretence of taking the air, we should be ven- happy. ..Ic- 
cordmgly, on the next day, we went to tlie ganleii with Omuut u! Oinrih. 
We sat together for four hours (about an hour end a half English;, and Onu ut 
ul Onirah discoursed, in the mont undisguised manner, on the part oS the 
nawaub Wallah Jah, as well as on his own, of tlic smeerity of tliCir fnciwishq , 
•nttaohment, and regard. 

He also made use of some particular expressions of his att-ichnient, rcipiir- 
ing us, upon oath, not to commit them to writing, but to defer the f ommunica- 
tiouof them until our i-eturn to your majesty. “ Since,” said he, iha\c 
expressed myself as I have done merely from my regard foi ihe f.uth, an.i 
from my friendslup and good-will towards tfie dejender for jtroieriorJ of tie 
faith. Please God, you will shoitly be with his majesty, when you will com¬ 
municate them in person,’* We answered, that we would act as he dt s.red. 
and not divulge what he h.wl said to any one. 

Protector of the wWld! concerning the affair with which your majesty is 
acquainted, we have, under suitable pleas, and a proper mtrodnction, p^re- 
vailed upon Omdut nl Omtah to lay we foundation of it, and he Is exerting 
hima'*lf with zeal in this business. Please God, we will inform your maji sty 
of the result. 


(A true translation.) 

(Signed) 

Nt>. XV. 


N. B. Edinonstune, 
(fee. &c. 


Extract from a Letter from Tippoo Sultaun to Gholaum Ali Khan and Ah 
Rhaza Khan, dated the 28 th of Sumree, of the year Scliir, 1223 , A. N. M. 
(anfi|g(^ig to about the 6th*&f August, 1 793 ). 

iderstood what jmu have written relative to the conferences with 
rah; I desire that you will privately commit to paper his dis- 
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■ourse with you, the same to roe. You will also write me 

tiou of the tmusaction with which you are acquainted. 

(A true translation.) 



(Signed) 


N. B. Edmonstofili^il 

&C. &C. 'i .i 


No. XVI. 


Translation of a Letter from Ghplaurri AH Khan and AH Bheza Khan toj 
Tipjwo Siiltaun, dated the 24th of Jaafree, of the year Schir, 1221, A. N. 
(answering to about the 31st of August, l /PS). 


[After the usual form of address.) 


We have had the honour to i*ecelve your majesty’s two gracious letter^* 
i'iving cover to a paper containing a form of obligation,* and a question of 
hodoxy, by the hands of Mahomed Dewan. —> We assembler! all the servants;^ 
ligh and low, belonging to the sircar, and communicated evCTy thing totheipj 
md enjoined them, that on the next day, which was.Friday, they should 
:>athc, put on their best clothes, and atbmd us. On that day Gnolaum AH 
Kiian was indisposed (as be still continues), and therefore 1, Ali Rheza, cap- 
ied all the servants of the sircar with me to the Jaumah mosque. Tlwre were 
areaent the canzy of the city, iiw khuttub (or preacher), Syeed Mahomed, A 
person of great learning, and others, to the numlser of near a thousaml; and 
likewise the sojis of the nawaub Wallah Jah. As it happened, the kostlwi vfm 
ivell adapted to our purpose. After the Friday’s prayers were over, 1 caused 
li! of them to ait down, and first appli<»d to the cauzy, and other persons of 
earning who w'ere present, to have the kostba delivered in the Hindoostattee 
anguagc, in order that every body might understand it. One of them oo 
'ordingly explained the contents of the kostba, which coini>rjsed the command 
>f 1 x 00 to wage holy wars; not to take to flight in combating with infidels; to 
form an union among all the professors of Islamism; and owier obligations 
:he faith. 1 then asked-the cauzy, what was the law if any Mussulman acted 
■outrary to these commands ? to which the cauzy replied, tliat, according ^ 
*^he duties ami obligations of Mnssnimans, whoever neglecteil to act up to 
.’(nmnaiids, was a sinner. Upon which 1 remarked, it was very extraordinaW 
hat, notwithstanding the notoriety of this, and the great plurality of Mussw^ 
■nans, they should so depart from the obligations of the faith as to take up thei^; 
ib'tde in such a place, and choose to render obedience to those of a different 
persuasion. Gtwl grant it may turn out well for the Mussulmans oif this placet' 

[ then said, it is written that the prayers which are oftered up in tOe kostba ,i» 
hvour of a prince who fights for the faith, are accepted of God; but tihe' 
oraytTs in fiivour of those v^io «lo not, are rejectted. Either reconcile the layr.tn 
his instance to the care of him * in whose name name you have rend the kostba, 
■>r else ronform to the law; why are you knowingly guilty, of sin ? To tliis ho 
"Cplicd, *' All things df!p<^iid upon their appointed .season,” Afterthis, 1 ask^, 
mcording to the law of the faith, what wjis the duty of servants ?' he answere4, 
:he sentence of the Khoran is plain, Obey God and. his prophet, and tho^ 
pf yourselves who are placed in authority over you.” — In other woj-ds, the 
iio,st lijgh God hath blended obedience to the sovereign with obedience to him-, 
iclf, and to his messenger; hence, it is incumbent upon all servants to do tW 
A-hich belongs to fidelity, and to the interes-s of -religion. \ answered, that' 
ilthough this, that ia, obedience to the prinoc, was a duty indiscriminately, 
'finding u|>on all Mussulmans, yet I wanted, after pteyers (the blessing which 
[ prayed might descend upon every individual), to take an obligation from tho 
iervants of the Khodadad Sircar. Accordingly, after 1 and all the servants of 


* ShahAlIum. 
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tiie Ahmcdy Sircar had finished the prayers, in cotifornuty to yonr ina|e»ty*» 
commands,cji addressed all the people, and said, “ The error of winch you 
have liilherto been j^uilly, is, I'ortlicsake of God and of his messenger, forgiven 
on the part ot his majesty.’' — L’ponthis, they, one by one, aroseaud declared, 
that since all their errors had been forgiven on the part of jour inajoslv, they 
how, under the lestimonj'^of God, liis messenger, and the holy book, bound and 
engaged theiuselves, that hereaiter, as long as they liv'ed, their conduct should 
manifest nothing else tlian fidelity, rlevotion, truth, lutd zeal; that tht>y would 
never he guilty of flight in the face of an enemy, of theft, of Ijdng, of injuring, 
wishnig ill, or of enmity towards those who w ished well to the Khodadad stale, 
nor ot any tiling that belonged to treachery and ingratitude; adding, tluit they i 
wonld never swerve from this engagement a hair’s breadtli; that 'they would 
Cultivate friendship and union witii the followers of the faith, and among one 
another; that they considered the honour of all Miissulinaus as an object of 
individual concern, and w'ould never commit oppression ami violence upon any 
one, either by word or deed. After this, a fautehah (or service, for th«^ souls ol' 
the dead) was pcrformeii, and prayers that the Khodadad Sircar miglit be tri- 
'uniphuut and victorious. H e then came out of the inosfjue, and halting in the 
area of it, I took an engagement from the Hindoos with me to this, c'feet: 

T hat as they derived their support from tlie Ahrnedy Sircar, lliev engaged upon 
oath, and upon the faitli of their poorauiis, tliat they would be faitiiftil to the 
duties committed to their charge; that their conduct should ever manliest iiilc- 
Tity, without tlieir ever being guilty of theft, or false speaking or wTiiing, 'J'o 
this they added, that if they departed a hair's breadth from tins engagt nieiit, , 
they should consider it tantamount to their having killed and eaten of a cow 
in the holy city; and that they should be considered as delincjiieuts aganisl 
the si rear. 

Protector of tlic world! Mahomed Dewan verbally coniiiiunicated to ns 
ypur majesty s comuiands, that we should not su.lcr ourselves to feci any aji- 
OTeheusioa in fuiJ'illing this ceremony, (.'hcrislier of the, world ! VVe can' only 
feel apprehension auil liesltation in not obeying the orders of tlie prescucc. 
ijWhatapprehension cun wecatertKin in obediem;eand submissiou toi oinnniiul';, 
'jsuoh only is the appreln-nsiou wo felt in the present instance, I'lie connnaiids 
of the presence are imposed upon their servants, not u}»on others; princes ami 
'j»Overnors who entertain servants, do so for the purtiose of e.Kiicrieiicing from 
;thenj oliedicDce and devotion to their interests; and if they exact from them 
the obligations and conditions of obedience, fidelity, and devotion, vvliat liHi-m 
is there in it? others, who every Sunday assemble m clmrcli, and, according 
to their law's ami regulations, deliver precepts and admonitions, who entertain 
troojis, ami exercise them daily, do so with a view to the adjustmeut oi their 
own (oncerns. If wh; also, with a view- to the arrangemcni a'ml adjustment of 
our com-erris, take obligations and engagements from our servants, where is 
I the objcclioiv ? I^lcase God, this measure, which your majesty has suggested, 

'I your having taken obligations and engagements from the servants in attendance 
I upon your majesty, ami your directing us to do tlie same here, is highly proper, 
j i‘xj)ccheut, and ailvisable; and in sight of men of understanding, the gf.od 
; <fiflects and benefits of it are endless and without bounds. The measure was 
,i iieni'ssary too; for what is the meaning there should not be an union among the 
• professors oi the faith; that they should not devote themselves to the interests 
of their masters; and that, disregarding the claims of gratitude, they should 
turn tlu-ir backs ui^i the enemy in the day of battle: these engagemeuts and 
ohllgatiohs roper, and involve many advantages. Further particulars 

will be inade,;^p>#p4o your majesty by' the verbal representations of Mahomed 
iPewan, jy^"ltett»ded, and was an eye-witness to all that passed. A list of 
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th(* ^erv;ult? who are hero proseiit, unil who entered into the engagements, ii 

«ui-U>i,ed, * 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N. B. Edmonstorie 

&:c. &c. 


No. XVI3. 


Translation of a Note, written with a Pencil upon Half a Sheet of Post Paper 
witli an Envelope of English ihiper, by his highness Omdut ul Omrah 
apparently addresscjd to Oholauin Ali Kha.r. 

(loo<i iiutli is t!n‘ h.w for (or practice of) syc'-ds. 1 complaiu of frequen 
neglecls; let sue be sometimes failed t > renienibrai.ce ; at all events, the intel 
bgenee of the nnirriage c>f tiie princes has rejoiced mt. The presents usual oi 
such occasions from iny father vvill !>e sent, or (it may be interpreted) are noi 
sent. iJepcal How mp couplet on my part to the nabolr Tippoo Siiltaun, 

In t!;e presei of thy [lerson is the periietual perniaiience of the faith. 

Let him not remmu who wisiieth not tliy preservation. 

.Make my eoniplauils to his highness of liis not writing to me; if permissio.. 
be ve(|uired (for stating those eomjdaints) you will obtain it. To the princes 
»-cs|jec1; to llheza Alt Khan lomijhment. llh(*laoin llnssihil. 

i)at>‘d the 1 Itli of jinhunum, l iuy, (corivs[»onding with the l^ithof August, 
171)4). 

(A true copy.) 

(Signed) N. B. Edmonstone, 

&c. &c. 


No. XVHI. 


Translation of a letter from Mahomed (Ihyanss and !l!ahomed Ghose Khan, 
ambassadors from d'lpjioo Sultauu to his highness the Nabob of the Car¬ 
natic, dated the ()th of I’akrec, of the year Sluiud, b223, A. N. Mahomod 
(answering to aiiout tiie 17 tli of December, 17 JJ 5 ). 

The Imniblesl of tlm servams of his majesty, the shadow of God, TippOq 
Siiliaun, king, del'ender of the faith, may his dominion endure for ever ! Mai 
homed Gfij'auss and Alahomed Ghose, aft'T peri'orming the ceremonies o 
iiheisance, Immbly r<‘;>r('setit to those wlio stand in tiif enlightened presence, - 
Prior to this, we had the honour to forward an address to your majesty from 
Pyacotbih, whence wt proceeded, and, by regular stays, airived on the 28th 
near Tiimulkcrry. 

Ei'om that place we wrote a note to Khuder Nawaz Khan, wliieh we dis¬ 
patched by liircarral's. A reply arrived, signifying that the nabob OinJut ul 
Omrali was much rejoiced at our approach, anti dedred that we woulti procefed 
with all possiide OKjiedition ; adding, that, an habitation was prepared for our 
reception. At .about tlirt.c o'clock in the afternoon wcarrivcti tlie' e, and imme¬ 
diately a gentleman waited upon us, and told u» he was conn' to perform the 
> rights of ho .'iindity'. We answered, that it was perl'ectly conformable to hif 
highness the nabob’s known kindness and urbanity. He then cuust'd fire-wood 
and earthen pots to be brouglit, and tohl us he had brought a hundred rupees 
for our immediate ex ponces. We an.^wered, tluit we were come on an occasion 
of condolence, wiiat occasion was there for n oney ! He was very imfiortuiiatc 
with ns to accept it, but we made him carry it back. Ho returned witli it, how- 
over, again, and again wo sent him back with it. About eight o’clock at night. 
Khailer Nawaz Khan himself onme, and told Uf. that the nabob was much dis¬ 
pleased ; however, if we would not acce|it the money, he would send ns dressed 
provision. We replied, that, as we w'ore his highuess’s guests, he might dc 
>M> for a day or two. After paydiig Khadcr Naw’az Khan the compliment of th< 
paun and ottur, we let him take leave. In the iiioniing, h.s highness sent ui 
provisions from his own kitchen; this was contmued for three days, and wai 
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^numg longer, but we rent word to Khnder Nawar Khan, in the mo,l 
inaM.iier, that for three days it was very well, but if the uractice w-i* 
.;^nt.uued, we should be under th/necessity of sending the provlKaT 

k Tirrinulkerry, we sent our compliments by a 
IKr • ^ returned for answer, that he was happy to hLr 

^our arrival. The next day an European named Grant, who cmnmands the 
"%eraor s ^dy guaid, came to see us, and invited us to wait next day on the 
remor, who would oonducfc us to the nabob Omdut ul Omrah. Ve L- 
^ f governor’s, to whom we delivered your majesty’s 
& ® 1 the hhelaUt {or houorary dress). The governor asked after your 

ITSp complimenting us 

flowers, and rose water, he told us that he would introduce 
P|arly the next morning to the nabob. We then, took leave, and returned home 
ihA^tn<,t,«toKhM« Nuwuz Khuu, tl,at the govemo’r M p”t™edX’ 
tended^ visit ol that day, but that we were desirous only of insulting his 
|hness s pl^ure, and should act m his highness might direct; he returned 
answer, that it was so matter, we might come the day following. Earlv 
next mornmg we went to the governor, and, taking him with us, we pro: 

r and delivered the khelaut of mourning 

jnd letter ot coudolence; Ins highness was very much pleased, and conversed 
|out your mmesty 6 health, an| other subject?. whole hour {^iS minutes). 
^ then comphmented us with thg.n;|»injn and ottiir, aha’i„yed ns tp 

hands, and observed to us with a great deal oi 
*;*'! ^”'^^.’ 5 %^..tf'were his guests, and it was not proper for us to decline receiving 
‘“"iw.c; conjuring us for God’s sake not to send back the provisions which 
be sent us while we remained here. We resisteil as much as possible by 


itfgument, but his highness w'ould not listen to our refusal, and again conjured 
by oath, not to return the provisions which should be sent to us wM*® 
‘^jt^ained; we could say no more, and returned home. The next day, his h%h- 
*PSS8 having sent for ussur ul Dowlah, appointed the next day fot our.agkiu 
^ attending, "and we then delivei-cd tlie khelaut and letters which were for him 
^'^JNussur ul Dowlah). He also made enquiries after your majesty’s health, to 
^isliich we made a suitable reply. Dis highness then gave us tli« ottur and 
and suffered us to take leave. The day after, we again went to the dur- 
'■‘^r, taking with us the letter and khelaut of congratulation, the jewels, and 
“'lorses. We delivered the letter and khelaut, presented mizzui;s of five rupees 
feftch, and sat down. His highness, with the highest degree of kindness, 
•j^aced us close to himself, and launched out into great praises of your miqesty, 
appeared delighted with the subject, telling us that it was his intontton to 
for us, and say what he had to say iliT^ivate; adding, tliat our arrival at 
time was extremely prO|>er. His highness told us, that he had committed 
■ ^ late nabob Wallah Jah’s body to the earth, at the shrhic of the saint named 
Mucktdoum Sahib, at Mylapore, to be removed in four months. 

, May the sun of prosperity always continue to shine, 

I’(A true translation.) 

(Signed) ' N. B. Edmonstone, 

I ' &c. &e. 

J No. XIX. 

t^Tj^ruslation of a letter from Mahoiqeil Ghyauss and Mahomed Gliose Khap, 
n f' Jilted by Tippoo Sultaun to the nabob of the Carnatic, to the former 
ig‘ date). 

our arzee, the nabob Omdut ul Omrah sent for us, and spoke 
* tile subject of friendship between the two states; ' ' 

''Oth come on the part of my friend, and 1 dc 


and then said 


. *'oth come on the part of my friend, and 1 do not design to 

Wp rpniipd. that wp pprtainlw ennkidered both states as 
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one; but that at present some pressing business required our return, and ther^' 
lore we must request him to give u94eave to depart. Upon which hf said, tha^« 
please God, he would soon do so; hut, said his highness, it is not projier ii^yOlM 
to send buck the provisions, as you have repeatedly done so, 1 swear to God^l 
that as long as you remain here, 1 sliall send you provision, and you musi^ 
•iso, for ray particular satisfaction, wear clotR^i that 1 will provide you; yoi*. 
inust not n turn them. said, in reply, what appeared suitable to the ocea>^l. 
non ; hut his liighness would not listen to.it, but renewed his abjuration, and^ 
giving us the ottur and i»aun, dismissed us. The next day, the Igth Takreiiij 
at three in the afternoon, Khader Nawaz Khan.came with cloth and tailord^f 


*nd told us it was his highness’s coinui,and to him, to see the eloth cut outbje^t 
Tore us, and littcd to us. We contested the point to the utmost with Khadcf’’ 
Nawaz Khan, but lie told us his highness hiul taken au oath, and that it 
‘‘not jiroper in us to refuse. At length he caused four piec'cs of spotted musliln^ 
ind four pieces of * for each of us, to be cut out, and set the tailor9{ 

o work, with injunction to get the whole ready by the evening. 

From Sunday, during five or six days, the rains were incessant. On thcii 
sixteenth, when it ceased a little, Khader Nawaz Khan sent a message, ths^j!^ 
tlic vain had latterly pievented our rei-'eiving our dismission, but now the khe^’J 
lauts for your majesty, the elephants and horses, &c. would be sent on that 
day, and that the following day his highness would send for us, and give u#' 
our dismission. Accordingly, at about three o’clock in the afternoon, an ele¬ 
phant and five horses, two knelauts of embroidety, and two pieces of jewellery, 
•one a khulgu, and the other a surpaish, besides u large box, sealed, in Avhieli 
were khcUiuts of spotted muslin, ike. and another box also scaled, containing 
the otturdawn and paundaun, were brought by Daood Khao, and the keepe^ 
of the wardrobe, &C4 who desired us to take charge of these articles, and convey 
tliein safely to your majesty ; that his highness hsm, moreover, scut two khclauts 
of embroidery for us, ami that he would send for us the following day; and 
after having communicated to us what he had to say, would give us leave to 
depart. At their desire, we took a memorandum of the articles. The next 
day we we.re prcventeil from waiting upon his highness liy' the violence of the 
rain. On the 3d day, ut about nine o’clock, A. M. his highness sent word to us 
to come in the clothes which had been newly made, ns it would be a great gra** 
tificiition : to please him, we accordingly did so. Alter many salaams, his high¬ 
ness, witli the apjieu ranee of great sutlal'action, arose, and taking our liands, Siiid« 
Now i am extremely' happy. We tlien sat in a private place, when his highness 
expatiated during two hoars with great wnnntli upon the subject ol‘ union and, 
friendship; after which, he gave us the ottur and paun, and sulFercdusto tako 
leave, and we returned home. At three o’clock in the afternoon we received,* 


note from Kharler Nawaz Khan, stating that his highness scut 2,000 rupeiMi 
for our horses, and 300 ru|M‘e8 for the three dutfadars, Naik of Jlircarmhsattd 
Duffatlar (oi Hoad) of Khidinutgaes. We, in the presence of Ins highness’s 
J\aik of Hircernihs, made presents to his highness’s servants out of that 2,000 
rupees. We write this for your highness’s information. 


(A true translation.) 

(Signed) . N. B. Edmonstone, 

Ikc. &c. 

Aote. — The original of the following translarion is written in the. same hand 
as tile nabob of Arcot’s lett.ers invariably arc; but ou the cover, in place 
of the seals, are written the name of Gholaum Hussein,” aiid in the place 
of direction, “ Gholaum All.” The date of its receipt is the Qth of Kejeb|i 
J211, (cotresponding with the 8th of January, 1797)' 


* Mauuwript effaced. 
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No. XX. 

Tinnslation of a Lelttr from llie nabob Orndut ill Omrah to Gliolaum All 

Khan. 


\^After a lapse of time, and tlie moment iny heart was desirous of learuinp: 
•ecouats of your health, 1 had the pleasure, to receive your friendly letter : 
||nd I was gratilitd by the news of your welfare. 

V I have fully comprehended the several points oonlaiaed in that letter: you 
Trill become acquainted with the circumstances alluded to from the communi- 
eatious of Mahomed Ghyauss and Mahomed Ghosc Khan. Deeming me 
desirous of receiving the pleasing accounts of your health, you will gratify^ 
Uie by communicating the,m. 

[Endorsement on [he Letter by one of Tippoo Sultaon’s mooushces.] 

Received the luth of Kohniauny, of the year Shaud, iJ, A. N. Mahomed, 
answering to the pth of Rejeh, 1*211, llegeree (conaspouding with the 8(h of 
January, 1797)* 

(A true translatioin) 

(Signed) N. li. Edinonstonc, 

i^c. &e. 


No. XXI. 


Translation of a Letter, under the Seal of Khader Nawaz Khau, to Gludanin 
' Ali Khan. 

Deeming my desire of the honour of a meeting, which is replete with hap-, 
fj^ness beyond the power of writing or speech to express, I proceed tu i cprc- 
•^t the purpose of this address. 

Your kind letter, intimating that you had been indisposed after your leaving 
this place, but that your health was completely restored, has reached me, ami 
its contents have been understood. Although I am concerned at the account of 
your indisposition, my thanks are ollcrcd up to Abnighty God for your reco¬ 
very. M'hat you write of the satisfaction of the nabob Tippoo Sultauii lie- 
Siaudar,—may his shadow be extended ! upon the intimation of iny attachment, 
^las called forth rov highest tliauks and endless praises; ami 1 beg you will 
present my respectful acknowledgments for bis kindness and favours towards 
me. 1 have been from first to last ende.avouring, that, through tlie favour of 
God, the degree of union between these two cho|jcu of the Lord (meaning the 
babub Orndut ul Omrah and Tippoo Sultaun), which is calculated to promote 
tlie happiness of God’s people, may daily be strengthened and f;ementcd, and 
mutual friendship and attachment be confirmed and established; and thanks 
to the Almighty, that the system of harmony and union has acquirwl the 
requisite degree of stability and firmness (literally, that us It should be, so it 
is). — Always believe me anxious for the news of your welfare, and constantly 
prajdng for your health and happiness. 

[Endorsement on the Letter by one of Tippoo Snltauu’s moonshee.s.] 

Received the 10th of Rehrnauny, of the year Shaud, 1223, A. N. Mahomed, 
answering to the pth of Rejeb, 1211, llegeree, (corresponding with the 8th 
of Januaryjijil797). 

[Superscription on the cover.] 

Be it honoured by the respectful jlerasal of Syeed Gholaum Ali Khan Be- 
haudar, Musheddy (i. e. Mushud, a place in Khorosan.)—Be his. favour per¬ 
petual ! 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N. B. Edmonstone, 

Ac. Ac. 
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X HE Chairman (Sir Hugh Inglis) having inrormea 
tile Court, that they had met agreeably to adjourn¬ 
ment from the last meeting, which had been sum¬ 
moned by the Court of Directors, who wished their 
ojiinion and directions as to the course which they 
should pursue in the future negociatious on the sub¬ 
ject of tlie renewal of their Charter, 'fhe Court, he 
said, was well aware of the unfortunate change which 
seemed recently to Imve taken place in the senti¬ 
ments of his Majesty’s Ministers ; the papers being 
all printed and now before them, himself and his 
colleagues invited a full, fair, and free discussion of 
their contents. 

Mr. Jackson then rose, and observed, that the 
Court was met at a period of the utmost importance 
to its interests and its honour, but of grater impor¬ 
tance still to the best interests of the Country; for 
those interests must still go hand in hand; they 
were identified with, and inseparable from each 
other. Under this inipression, the Company had 
uniibnnly acted, they even now sought no advan¬ 
tage which they bould not show to be for the good 
of the State; and he thought He naight safely appeal" 
lo the first ^solution which the Ci^utt had come’to 
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they ^ ^ totsidled themselves ss stancU 

ratereste, they ha . . ^^havacterof Brit.sh 

ing ill that Court , I” . ,i,g strictest auimad- 

Citizens, and as such th^'«S g^^„t that „ 

version on their conduct He was 

, f „„rt of the twited Cdiaiaaj »' ^'""7 ' 

♦ A» a General ,,^1^1 April 2, ISt^- 

of England, trading to i pernsed tl-.f 

Resolved Unanimously, General Court, desire to 

paF« faid before them ^ ,i.e great ability. 

exiwess>elHgh^eu^«'^^“J'.’, il l Directors have inaintdiued 
«aV cLpany. They return ihnu 

lUc interest of the a .o,ivi»cing arguments by which 

thanks for the powerful and^mwnm 

they have sbo*’h'hitJi the nation has derived, in strenglfj. reveniK 

£j„,t;^n1lory, and character from the capital and the exeilions of 
this Corporation. 

That although this Court will fed it their duly, on nil orca- 
sioos,. to bow to the determination of the Legidafnsc, ihcy 
cannot but observe with extreme concern, that no jirojiosiiinu 
IS suggested of an increased or further dividend, either now or 
hereafter, or advantage of any kind whatever, to the Piopuctors 
of East-Iiidia Stuck; nolwilhstamlmg the uegociatim, f.,,- f),,. 
renewal of the Charter, in 171)3. begun with a proposal for an 
mcrease of dividend of two per cent., which Charter ojk'ihtI the 

trade but in a Hmiled and partial,decree; and ri«uiih>tamli„.« 

, that, whili? such great and progressive advantages have hc<>u 
obtained for the Public at large, the Proprietors themselves liave 
made little more than Cominsijh interest for their money 'rj,ai 

noiVlobc caHedujKm to ,)4wwUh an undefined proportion of 

a trmle thus esiablished, ani^ niaintained hitherto at Uieir sole 
expense, u ithoiil any consideration for tba same, seems to them 
to be V. holly meipmable; Under these impressions, thi, Gvmt 
confides to the Honourable Court of Directors tl.e care of its in- 
lerr-sts m the farther negociation for a new Charter, trusting 



he should be able to Ifetow, that all their 

Directors bad so nobly contetided far was warmnted 
by the experience of ages, and the declared sen¬ 
timents of tile profouiidest Statesmen," not except¬ 
ing his Majesty’s Ministers Uiemselves. It was 
true, lliat by a recent recesswh frooi those senti¬ 
ments, tliey had. placed Uie Cotnjiahy m a very 
awkward and painful sitnatidn,; but he had'a right, 
in argument, to avail himself of their previously de¬ 
clared opinion, and shahid do so, leavfng the world 
to judge of the validity of those motivesj to which 

they would most‘probably ascribe the alteration, it 

1 , 

■* ‘ 

to till-justice of ihiclj ftiiow litizi ijo, aswcU as 1«> liis SJ^Je&lys 
<^o\t'rnnient and to rarliaiiieal;^ that thev sbaii i'f^ckhe lUat 
Kbcrai treatment. whic/n they regard tiicutselvcs as-so eminently 
eiititied to at the hands of their Country. 

Ami lliiit lire Directors be requested to report their proceed- 
ijjg'i, fri>uj lime to time, this Court, 

I'hat this Court cannot coidemplate the essential change pro- 
piisctl in the coostilution of the Compiiny, l*y uu unrestraiued 
trade to and fimu Itidia, without great cuucern ami apprehcii- 
s'oti; not so much on account of the injury to which it will 
i-uhje* ( the Coujpany hi their comniercial privileges and piofits, 
u.:^ on nccouut of the tfiidciicy which such a change must liavc^,^ 
to alicct the system eitablbbcd by the Cegisl^turc, for the civil 
an<l p(>Iiii|al goyernmerit of the Co>tJpany’s territorial posses¬ 
sions, whilst it is not at all likely to a^rd to the coin ucrciai 
intercuts of this .Country the advantages ex|xjcted from it. , 
SJiould, therefore,, the opening of the trade .to India 4>e the 
ultimate determination of Paihapient, this Court cannot but 
express its hope. J^at due care taken, to arcpntpan|: 

the cnlargcnicnts.'which shall be giwm individuals tu 
Inilian trade, with.sai^i regulations as shall' iildst eff^uaily 
guacd against the.da^gers to.which might 

t'Xjxjie the existing syst^'ni tff Indian udyHiilBtiratio^, ^ 

It 3 
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wa. not surprising that when this change was first 
Mnounc^ to the Proprietors at the last General 
Court, if they shoiild have expressed themselves 
with warmth, ^ a conduct which they not only 
coDsidered as a departure from those principles 
which were understood to hate been agreed on be- 
^een his Majesty's Government and the Companv 
but as treating the Company on-the part of the 
public with ingratitude and injustice. The Proprie- 
tora were now however met, finally to make uii their 
mindsg to what line of conduct they should adopt 
under circumstances in which they found them- 
selvCT, and with reference to the whole of the papers 

W tf;«etor#.bat.thev, ^ 

. S pursue thieir clelibeiratious with that calmness 
which could alone invest them with dignity; with 
that dispassionate and patient investigation which 
could alone give them weight with the public; and 
though a question of high political consequence, he 
trusted that nothing like party feeling would be 
discernible in its discussion; he had had the satis* 
faction of observing, much as that spirit might rage 
elsewhere, that it had not for many years disturbed 
that Court, not that the Members of it could be sup¬ 
posed insensible to political predilections they. were 
in general persons too well educated, and of too 
high a station in society to be Supposed free from 
such impressions; but they had always thought it 
most becoming to confine themselves , within the 
character which the State had been pleased to 
assign to then)) and to limit their debates to the 
commerce and to the government of India. He 
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had no hesitation, for his own part, in avowing the 
sense which he entertained of his Majesty’s Mi¬ 
nisters ; he thought Iiighly of the? endowments of 
several of tliem, and he believed their integrity to 
he unquestionable; but, upon the present occasion, 
he should speak of them as they appeared to him 
through the medium of the n^ociatipn before the 
Court; yet, while he treated them with freedom, lie 
hoped he should not depart from due respect; he 
would make no observations but such as the printed 
papers warranted, and as the resolution which he 
meant to have the honour of offering to the Court 
would be grounded upon those papers, he should 
have occasion frequently to call their attention to 
the leading points which they contained 5 he must 
do this somewhat minutely, being anxious that their 
adversaries might not have it in their power to 
charge them with wandenng either in their resolu> 
tioiis or debates from the known facts and recorded 
documents of their case. 

Before he commented upon the papers, Mr. 
Jackson said he would shortly notice the numerous 
petitions which had lately been presented to the 
Houses of Parliament; many of them undoubtedly 
deserved’ great respect and attention for the able 
and enlightened expositions which they exhibited ; 
while others of them teemed with every species of 
absurdity, mixing up the leading topics of popular 
complaint without order or discrimination, pnd that 
in a manner which showed to demonstration that 
they were the result of artful excitement, procured 
with the most malignemt motives, and containing 

B 4 
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doctrines but little understood by those wlio signed 
them. Som^ of them had indulged in the wildest 
theories, and ihl'tead of reaisoning ujion the pro- 
bable^xtent of Indian export and import, talked 
of the inalienable'privileges of human nature, and 
the imprescriptible rights of man 1 treating all co¬ 
lonial iregulation, as at best but qualified usurpation, 
and contending that every British Subject inhales 
with his first breath, a right to trarle to every part 
of Ihe British dominions, and to traverse Bengal 
Bay, Botany Bay, or any other bay,- without let or 
hindrance from the parent state I lie vvas sorry to 
hear that such doctrines had found an advocate in 
an eloquent Member of the Upper House, a Noble 
Lord, wlio had formerly been one of the most 
ardent champions for social order; but who upon 
this occasion (such seemed to be the fate of ardent 
minds) was found ranged on the side of the o]>posire 
extreme ! These Petitioners, he was informed, had 
numerous delegates in London, who formed general 
and sub-committees, which had not been inaptly 
called committees of coersion, whose functions, 
besides procuring petitions fronj every hole aiul 
corner of the United Kingdom, were to canvas an<l 
cross-canvas Members of Parliament; and when 
personal.applications iii London failed, then to pro¬ 
cure a broad hint from some of their constituents 
in the country, as to which w'ay it was expected 
they should vote; so that there, 'perhaps, never was 
a great public question on which Members w^ere less 
free to follow their own cool and unbiassed judg¬ 
ments, than that which related to the pioJongation 
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of the Company's present right of trade- He him¬ 
self (Mr. Jackson said) felt less apprehension from 
the }>etitions than many other persons j they would 
have but their day. Xhe actors^ had over-acted 
their parts, they had already disgusted the audience, 
and, he had no doubt, would soon, think it .wise to 
withdraw’ a great proportion of their pretensions 
from that sound understanding, and trut^ discern- 
wliich he had never yet known to fail the 
British Public, atler it had had time knd the means 
of duly examining both sides of a question. 

With regard to the documents on their table, 
Mr. Jackson said, he was glad to observe that no¬ 
thing more was said respecting' the Indian Army, 
ainl he hoped the fate of the Empire was not about 
lo be tampered with, respecting'So mighty an en¬ 
gine of its defence ; he should, therefore, regard that 
part of the nogociatioir standing as it did va hen he 
had the honour of addressings them at the Court be¬ 
fore last, and consequently forbear any observation 
u])on the subject.- As to the trade of the Com¬ 
pany, the main proposition of the Directors was, 
I’hat the commerce of the Company, and the govern¬ 
ment of India, were absolutely inseparable ; they had 
been b<frn and bred together ; they had grown with 
each other’s growth, and strengthened with each 
other's strength ; they had fed, nourislied, sup¬ 
ported, and considering the difficulties which their 
commerc^e had encountered and subdued, he might 
add, fought for each-other; united, they formed the 
grandest and most stupendous ediucu the .world liud 
seen; separate them, they wijl crumhle and lall, 



and with them the rfsplendent glory of our Country, 
thus shorn of its brightest beam. Such he would show 
to have been the opinions of most able Statesmen, and 
such was the influence under which the Directors 
evidently wrote their letter of the l6th December, 
1 808 , W'hich might be said to be the first material pa¬ 
per. That letter professedly avoided any detailed 
specification” of proposal^ but desired to offer sug¬ 
gestions of a general nature, as the principal founda¬ 
tions on which'a new agreement between the Public 
and the ]£ast India Company might be placed.” 
It said in substance, but, as he thought, in less as¬ 
suming phrase than the facts warranted, “ It is now 
upwards of a century that the £ast India Company 
have acted under a charter distinctly defined, sanc¬ 
tioned, and continued by various acts of the Le¬ 
gislature : during that period, notwithstanding we 
have bad difficulties to encounter, and expenses to 
struggle with, which must long since have over- 
wlielmed and annihilated any other concern, or any 
other people, we have acquired for our Country, not 
for ourselves, for we have rarely derived more than 
common interest for our money, the most splendid 
territories upon the face of the globe ; we have ob¬ 
tained for you sixty millions of subjects, to whose 
happy situation, attachment to, and entire confidence 
in us, we refer you for the character of our Govern¬ 
ment ; they swell our^rmies, they venerate our laws, 
and choose us for their judges. These territories yield 
a gross revenue of sixteen millions, and Ministers 
have thought their capacity for, yielding an annual 
net surplus of a miliion sterling a moderate calcula- 
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tion. We maintain an army of 150,000 men, we will 
only say of them that by their means all India is 
kept in peace towards the Company ; however, the 
native Princes may molest each other, the name of 
England is its shield, the most powerful Sovereigns 
of India acknowledge onr superiority, each Euro¬ 
pean Power has been removed in succession, and 
though it is not many years since Franco disputed 
with us the palm of Oriental rule, not a Frenchman, 
remains in India. The domestic benefits which 
we have been enabled to confer on our Country are 
of no ordinary description. We and those con¬ 
nected with us have exported through the medium 
of the Company, ^3^2,320,000 per annum, besides 
the privileged goods of Commanders and Officers to a 
considerable extent; and our imports have netted, in 
duties to (iovernment without risk, trouble, or mater 
rial expense, upwards of ^^4,000,000 })er annum i 
Our tonnage amounts to 101,7<)7 tons. Our trading 
ships are men of war, and so armed and navigated 
as successfully to have coped with the ships and 
frigates of the enemy ; their crews consist of one 
thousand six hundred accomplished commanders 
and officers, and of eight thousand seamen for 
whom our trade is a perpetual nursery. Wo be¬ 
sides maintain in this great City a prodigious Esta¬ 
blishment ; and numerous, indeed, are the families 
who owe their ifeputable means of living and their 
comfort to our well-conductcd commerce. Is"^ it 
too much then to ask of his IVItijesty’s Ciovernment, 
(^not, we repeat, so much for our own sakes, as for 
the sakes of the thousands afid lens of thousands 
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that depend upon and whom we are bound by 
every tye of honour, gratitude, and afleotion to pio- 
tect) that we may be allowed to continue our 
course,a blessing to our Country beyond all histoiie 
example, the wonder of Europe, and the envy of its 
malignant Master.”-—Such was the prayer and such 
the general pretensions of the Company on opening 
the nego«iation. He would, however, state the 
first 2jro]}ositjou winch that letter eontauu'd, %cr- 
halltny in order the belter to apply the answer whitli 
followed, 7’he Directors say, The >ysteni by 
which the Ligislature has continued to the Com¬ 
pany the government of the territories acquired by 
it in the East, with a regulated monopohj of the 
ti'adc, has been held by the ino‘>t eminent pn-sous 
convei'saut with that quarter and its affairs, to 1h> 
the most expedient both for the foreign aiul do-, 
inestic interests of this Country 

Lord Melv ille’s reply is dated the 2Stli Decv mber, 
1808; to this ]»art^of the Direttois’letter lie say--, 
“ Concurring in Mih^tance with the jiropo-^ition e<.>!i- 
lamed in the fir'll article, I shall not eniaige upon lU 
details. 1 liave not \tt hcaid or read any arguments 
ap^ainst the conlmuanee of the system under which 
the British possessions in India are govtrned, of 
suflicient weight to counter-balance the practical 
bent fits? which have been derived from it, m their 
inercased and increasing prosperity, and the gcncial 
- 'cuiity and happiness of their inriabitants.” He 
adds, ‘ any alteration, therefore, winch may be 
saggesUd in this pait of the system, Will p.obably 
be <mli) in iti, 'Ihin it is plain, continued 


4 . 
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Mr. Jackson, that Loixl Melville admits tlie in- 
^Teased and increasinf*; prosperity of fudia. The only 
alteration xv!iiohf>e contemplates in th(‘ir commerce 
lie expliciti 3 ^ states to b<% “ ^'hnt merchants and ma¬ 
nufacturers shall trade to and from India and the 
other countries within the limits of the Company’s 
exclusive Charter, in ships or vessels hired or freight¬ 
ed by themselves, excepting the £he domimons of the 
Jumpire of Chhnt'* He concludes with an assu- 
lanoe, “ that it will be the earnest desire of his 
Majesty’s Governmebt to suggest to Parliament 
such a system onty^ as shall be conformable to the 
^^jiciplcs on rrhic/t the re^^iilat'wns of 17 S 4 a7id 
^ 17,93 were fonndeiL" Now, the leadingof 
1781 and 17 J}‘^ was well knowm to be the conducting 
of the trade of India by a well-regulated mopo- 
poly.” The eminent Statesmen of those days held 
that opinion, and particularly the Noble Lord's 
father. Mr. Jackson said, he used the term mo7io- 
poly because he found it tberei.^and by way of dis¬ 
tinction ; but it was a solfecisni to call that trade a 
monopolj’ which admitted the whole Country to a 
partnership in its eventual gains, as provided bj^thc 
Act of 179 J, and other acts ; and which allowed any 
merchant or trader to ex port to, or import from, I tuha, 
an extent considerably beyond what had ever been 
claimed. For the Act of ^ generally 

known, so far opened the trade of India as to allow 
IVivate Merchants the privilege of trading*thither, 
asul consigning to, and receiving from, their own 
agents, to the amount of three thousand tons per 

annum ; this privilege, he bfeiieved, w^as unknown 

I ' 
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ta much the gt^atet of the Petitioners, who 

he apprehended, were stiil less aware, that out of 
this three thousand tons, wot more than one thoii- 
Eaiid two hundred and eleven tons per year, on an 
average of eighteen years since 1793, had been 
claimed, aud of this, on an average, four hundred 
and thirty tons per year were of wine and beer, 
though unlimited'-pefUjission was now so loudly de¬ 
manded: nothing appeared from the letter alluded 
to, to show that even indiscriminate export was in¬ 
tended, or that the ships of Private Merchants 
should proceed from any other poi t than that of 
London : and as for any other kind of import than 
through London, he believed it had not then been 
thought of; on the contrary. Lord Melville dec ^ared 
the principles of 17 S 4 and 1793 to be his ground¬ 
work, with which such mode of import would be 
entmdy incompatible. ' .This declaration, Mr. Jack- 
son said, had come from a man of no ordinary abi¬ 
lity, one who was»,,known not to commit himself 
lightly, who seldom acted without proper delibera¬ 
tion, and who, however nuassuming in himself, 
perhaps yielded to few in the wisdoin of his conclu¬ 
sions. Mr. Jackson said, tliat before he proceeded 
to show how inconsistent a fate communication was 
with this letter of Lotd Melvil1e*s, whose principles 
it went not to regulate, but totally to subvert, he 
would notice another part of Ids Lordship’s letter, 
which fully warranted what himself had said at a 
former Court respecting art increase of dividend; 
he had been much misapprehended on that subject, 
and particularly by artdionoumble friend of his tMr- 
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tieo. Johnstone), who had treated his argument as 
if he had proposed to stipulate for an immediate 
increase of dividend, whereas the objection which 
lie had taken was, that the negociation neither sti- 
jjulated for any present or prospective advantage to 
the Proprietors; and as it now stood, they might 
go on for twenty years more without the legal pos¬ 
sibility of deriving any; he had observed on that 
occasion, that the former negociation of 1 793, which 
took but a small part of the exclusive trade away 
from the Company, commenced with a jirojjosition 
of an increased dividend of two and a half per cent, 
which it grounded upon an expected surplus from 
India; it was evident that the same expectation, 
existed in the present Lord JVlelviile’s mind, and 
that he also thought that the Proprietors should 
not be kept thus out of sight. Lord Melville says, 
in this same letter, “ I think it very desirable that 
no measure should be adopted, in the renew'al of 
the Charter, which would have tlje effect of redu¬ 
cing the value of the capital stock of the East India 
Comj>any, and that due cartitdtould he taken to 
cure their proper share of ' advantage, in any future 
amelioration of their affairs'* That his Lordship 
looked for such an amelioration was evident, from 
the following sentence: “ The most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations of a result even more favourable (that is, 
than bringing the expenditure within the iucome), 
and of a large surplus revenue above your ordinary 
expenses in time of peace, have recently been con¬ 
veyed to you by Lord Minto,” In a subsequent 
letter is again expressed the confident expectation 
of a cc asiderable surplus; surely then it was but 
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reasonable to require that some provision shouhl be 
made in any a<ft whM;h might pass, that the Pro- 
prietorSj, the.r^l merchant *^venturers, and owners 
of the whole teon^rn, should not be the only per¬ 
sons forgotten in .t|^ ai-ran^ment. He had not 
meant abselhtely /th con;tB for a present increase 
of divicW^^^nitalkle as might be; but as the 
Indian debt %aiJ. been contracted for 

politkaJ, phfpc^'els^ CtJLuitry, 

as well as by !ita ^en a part of the 

' profits bf- th^r iwimine^ had aided its liquidation, 
he thought it but common justice, that when a cer¬ 
tain psitjon of it had been |jaid olF, say five mil¬ 
lions^ an increase bf dividend should take place out 
.of the next«urpjus, arid soon progress!yely in pro¬ 
portion as they should dificharge thtit debt. As for 
a lennssiori bf, the prop^tyviax, l^e had not ap¬ 
proved of ^p|ij?4i1ig ibi* it upon the present occasion ; 
he thoright th^ ih^ upon the 

IVoprieltor^; iriight at the first have been avoided, 
but .he thouglit .it if ipeant by way of satisfac¬ 
tion, not worth thbi^^ep^pce, und beneath their 
entreaty ; while the Othbr naode which he had sug¬ 
gested was a broad ^apd a fkir proposition, which lie 
siiou 1^ think it grossly ««|wft to resist. 

He bad, before obseryed, that. although Lord 
Melville had intimated^ »s k' ^ua non, that the 
goods and .fillips of private mercliants should be ad¬ 
mitted to trade with Indi% p^ had yet 

been rpade that they should be permitted to pro¬ 
ceed indi^rimipately from th^ Qntpons, a measure 
which the most ^ experienced persons, believed to 
be big M ith danger to, pur Indian empi^; an 
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cxre])tion had boon made even as to their trading 
ill all witli tlie (diinrsf doiniaions. an exception 
which l^ord Ijiickiiigham^hircj’s letter had since ia 
fact overruled, for u !tether such traile sliould he di¬ 
rect or iiKtin'cl it was the same thin'.^ : if admission 
it) those, seas were eoueeded, the Company u)nld 
iiot t:o ('ll with propriety a tuelvemontli longer. Mr. 
Jael, ^on ;aid he wtjuld gt) regularly through the 
]>;)p''rs, whit h woultl cit'ariy jjrove, llnit the itlea of 
hcli.^criniiiialti imparl had been hut recently^ taken 
up; how produtetl, or under what influence, was 
iitil for hun to say. 

'The lU'Xt material paper was the letter of the 
< li.uiDKin and i>eputy Chairman, IVlessrs. (irant 
;<nd Pany, tkitetl Jaiiunry l.'i, 1 rfOf). it wais quite 
inq-o 5 ;-ii>!e for hun (Mr. Jackstui sauij to do justice 
it) this jiajx r ; it eoutainetl a most inasterly review 
of the whole question, so much so, that no person 
who shouitl rend it, could well j)lcitd ignorance 
k'ei.'idler. Its reasonuig was so clpar and dispas- 
■ ionaie, it contiiii'.etl so much sound sense, and true 
Ihilisli j^lidosophy, as well to entitle it to tlie 
praises which it I'-ad universally received, and to 
the impression wliich it was known to have made 
ii])on reflecting and imjtartial men. As it7any of 
the pro}>osilloj)s contained in that paper were found 
among tlie sul*iccts of subsequent discussion, he 
should not then enter particularly into its contents; 
.siiilicc it to say, that it seemed irrefra-^ahly to prove, 
that ihi; only safe way of letting- the prn ate uier- 
* haul into tl;e trade of India, was tlnougli the me¬ 
dium of |,iie Company’s siiipphig/aial subject U* th-^ 
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wholesome regulations of the Company’s own com¬ 
merce ; and that any other mode, for the reasons 
therein set forth, would be extrenjcly perilous to 
the interests of the Country : it showed the means 
and the energies which had been employed to force 
a greater export trade to India, and satisfactorily 
proved the moral impossibility of further extension, 
among,a people whose habits of life admitted but of 
so limited a use of European inamifucture; it 
showed any material increase of hnpoj't to be equally 
unlikely, and exposed tiie fallacious grounds upon 
which hopes of a different kind were built, and how 
certain they were to end in disappointment, though 
perhaps not till irreparable inisehief should ha^e 
been done to that settled system, which had hitlierto 
proved so wonderfully bencficiai to the Country, 
that it would in fact be opening tiiC tiade to all (he 
world ; that smuggling would be the leading pur¬ 
suit, and rise above all control; that colonization, 
with its long prospective train of pt)litical evils, 
would necessarily ensue ; that the China ’IVude, that 
staff of the Company, nmst consequently fall ; and 
that, in short, so completely would the indiscriminate 
opening of the trade subvert those priiuaples of I / 8 i 
and 1793, vvhich Government had professed to con¬ 
sider as its landmark, that with the prospect of all 
these consequences commercial aiifl political before 
the Court, it is impossible that they, as lUithful 
guardians of the interests committed to their care, 
or a£ men truly solicitous for the welfare of their 
Country, could advise their constituents to seek a 
renewal of their Charter, on conditions vvhich would 
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despoil it of all its solid advantages, deprive the 
Company of their most valuable privileges, and in- 
caj)acitate them from performing for themselves, 
and the nation, the part hitherto assigned to tliem 
in the Indan system.” 

^I'his letter seemed to have had great and deserved 
weight with his Majesty’s Gf>vernment. as Lord Mel¬ 
ville, in his next, dated December 17» ISIl, refers 
to it without pressing any one of those points wliich 
had been thus strongly objeeted to, but dtclares his 
readiness to discuss with the Directors the tlc/aiis 
of the system ; if they are willing, that ^/fe a/tijfs 
as well as goods of mercliants may be admitted into 
the trade with India, under such restrictions as nmy 
he deemed necessary.” This was the condition 
which he had laid down from the first ; to this he 
had uniformly adhered, but up to that hour it Iiad 
been on no occasion required by Government that 
such ships should be allowed to jjroceed htdifieri- 
mifmldy from the outforts, and tlie Directors 
still hoped, that the evident peril of suc h a licence 
would j3vevent it from being conceded ; indeed, it 
was evident that his Lordshij) at that time oontem- 
])lated only the single change of admitting the shijis 
of Private Merchants, as w'ell as the ir gooih, he 
makes it a preliminary to the arrangemc nt of the 
debt itself, savinif, “If the C^ourt of I>iivctors are 
willing that these discussions, on the renewal of 
the Charter, shall proceed in so far as relates to the 
question of the trade^ on the prim'iplc tc Tjehich / 
have adverted, 1 shall be ready to receive from you 

C 2 ' 
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any sug-g’estions you may have to offer on the sub¬ 
ject of the debt,” See. Sec. 

The next paper of importance was a letter of 
March 4, 1812, from the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman, Mr. Bosanquet and Sir Hugh Inglis. 
This letter, Mr. Jackson said, was likewise written 
with great ability; it indicated a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects on which it treats, derived from that 
best of all sources long experience, and the writers 
of it fortify their state nicnls by a vni iety of accounts, 
showing the iinports and exports of India, through 
the different n’cdiums of the Company ; of their 
commanders and otticers; of private traders; of 
Americans ; and of foreign Europeans ; with their 
resjjective projjortions of bullion, and of goods and 
stores. In this paper is exhibited what is called the 
outlaifs of the Company at home and abroad ; and 
their various contributions at diflerent periods to 
Government, either by way of aifl to their Country, 
or in consideration of the Charter ; wiiich appear 
to have amounted, from the year 17 b '8 to 1812, 
to the sum of ,^^5,135,319; and it concludes 
with an account of the duties of customs and excise 
on goods imported and exported by the Company, 
which for the year ending Jan. 1811 amounted to no 
less than ^4,213,423 I This letter begun with as¬ 
suming it tobethe final determination of Government 
that the trade with India should be extended to 
the ships as well as goods of Private Merchants, un¬ 
der such restrictions as might be deemed necessary.” 
Th.(i Chairmen repeat the solemn conviction of 
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the evils which must follow such a measure ; they 
express the reluctance with which they shall be 
obliged to offer it to the Proprietors, with whom 
alone the power rests of consenting to such a funda¬ 
mental change in the constitution of the Company.” 
But the Court hopes that in the extension of the 
trade which the Company now enjoys, his Majes¬ 
ty’s Ministers have not had in view the hazardous 
experiment of dispersing over all the Ports of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland a tra<le now brought with so much 
advantage both to the Company and tlic Public to 
the single Port of London." It was plain therefore 
that up to tins period the indhcrhn’inaic import 
lately called for, had not cv«‘n been intimated; so 
I'ar from it, he would show from the next paper to 
whicli he should refer, that it was expressly, and 
in terms, declared, not to be the intention of (lO- 
vernrnent to allow it. It was observable (Mr. Jack- 
son said) tiiat this letter noticed, and refuted, two 
of those subjects of elcclamation in which their ad¬ 
versaries had so much indulged; the one was a 
charge that they called upon the public for sums of 
money to enable them to prosecute ruinous under¬ 
takings ; tlie other was a convenient allegation, that 
tfie Company gained nothing by its commerce, and 
that consequently it ought to be less tenacious of its 
preservation. I’he Chairmen answered both of these 
points, with great force and equal simplicity ; they 
show that so far from our rt quiring public aid tor 
our commerce, our need has arisen out of that politi¬ 
cal course which the Public had directed, through its 
Cover*inent, to bepursued, aud to satisfy debts wiiieh 
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tbelr commands bad thus created, but that the com- 
vitrcial tijj(nrs of the Coiripany, which were all that 
were now left to their unrestrained management, 
had produced -advajitages sufHcient to allow of a 
moderate dividend to the Proprietors, over and 
above which, a surplus has been applied, arising 
from this source, towards the extension of that ter¬ 
ritory, tile acquisition of which has been under the 
i.nnscdi ite d.rectifm of his Majesty’s Ministers.” A 
stateinent.thcn follows, wljich shows the skill with 
which the Company’s afiuirs must have been ina- 
iiai’ed, to have carried on so vast a Concern with 
so limited and so unequal a capital. When it is 
recollected that the East India Company rank higher 
for the punctuality of their payments and general 
credit than almost any other Concern whatever, 
public or private, this consummate skill, and its 
elfect. can perhaps be only attributed to that sys¬ 
tem, wiiich ages had consolidated, with high inte¬ 
grity for its foundation, and experience for its guide; 
yt t such was the system which it was now sought 
to subvert and utterly to overthrow ! 

Idle remainder of this enlightened paper, again 
brought to view the train of advantages which the 
Country has derived from that stupendous object of 
its own creation, called the East India Company, 
and aptly enforces, among other considerations, that 
“ the whole of a vast revenue has been brought into 
the Exchequer of the Public, without the Public 
having been called upon for any direct contribution 
for the preservation of the source from whence suob 
advantages have bad*their rise.” « 
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Another most important observation presented * 
itself from the perusal of this document. It con¬ 
tained, among other information, an account of 
the American Trade to India, which seemed to prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt or contradiction, 
that the E^rport Trade to India and its dependencies 
has already been pushed as far as it would admit of. 
The Americans were known to sail to the *[iidian 
seas under every possible advantage; they united 
great skill and enterprise, with two of the most 
decisive qualities for commercial success, rigid eco¬ 
nomy, and avidity for gain ; they were under no re¬ 
straints in seeking a market, but had access to every 
port or creek in India or the Eastern Isles; and 
though there w'as scarcely a place of the least note 
in which the Americans had not made their ap¬ 
pearance ; yet, with all these advantages and in¬ 
centives, they had not been able in six years to 
export more than .^*66‘7,654, in merchandise and 
manufactures including those of their own country, 
to 4,543,6*6*2 of bullion, which article generally 
averaged about seven-eighths of the amount of their 
Indian export. The Americans had vast depots of 
British Manufactures among themselves ; they \vere 
continually in this Country, where they could ob¬ 
tain them to any amount upon almost unlimited 
credit: the profit upon them, if they were really in 
demand, must, in the nature of things, be much 
greater than that upon bullion; the policy of ex¬ 
porting the wares of their own country must be as 
evident as with us, and yet such was the miserable 
portion* of British and American goods in their 
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aggrrepjate Indian export. The reason was obvious: 
the almost only consumers of British manufacture 
were the European Residents ; the market for their 
supply was frequently glutted^ as the Company 
themselves annually exported upwards of one mil¬ 
lion of goods and stores, their Commanders and 
Odicers nearly half a million more, and the Private 
Traders, who were let into the Indian'Frade by the 
Act of about ^-dlOOjOOO* Compare this 

considerable export with the wants of the Euro¬ 
peans in India, and it was plain that they were fully 
supplied, it was equally plain that tlie British ma¬ 
nufactures have already all the orders which India 

«/ 

can furnish, with this difference, that at jiresenl 
they work for long-established and settled comiec- 
tious, but, if their petitions be complied with, they 
must themselves become the mercliant Adventurers, 
or trust their property to persons of a very different 
description from those wlio wcTe now their cus¬ 
tomers. Persons who reflected for a moment upon 
the natives of India, their climate, their habits, 
manners, and religions, must be convinced that no 
attempt could force or seduce them into the con¬ 
sumption of European manufactures; nature, taste, 
and a capacity for purchase, were all against the 
probability. But even this experiment tfie Ame- 
cans hud tried to the utmost, and the amount of 
their manufactured exports showed it to have failed. 
Did this then, he would ask, afford any prospect of 
advantage, to be for a moment balanced against 
the known and admitted perils of indiscriminate 
access to India? aild did it not completely confirnt 
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the opinion declared by their Directors, that ruiit 
and disappointment must fall upon the speculators 
in such a trade, after all the mischief which may 
have been occasioned to the Country and the Com¬ 
pany by the licence allowed to them r Nay, he 
would show from a succeeding paper, that such was 
the expectation of Ministers themselves, though 
unfortunately they seemed about to give v^iay to the 
rash and perhaps fatal experiment. 

Mr. Jackson observed, Lhat he had ^stated that up 
to this period (lovernrnent had not unfolded any 
purpose with respect to their trade beyond that 
which Lord Melville had declared as the jn'iiicip'c, 
U{)on the concession of wliich he would only com¬ 
mence discussions as to detaiU. At this period (the 
2d March 1812), the Deputation of Directors pre¬ 
sented to his Lordship a string of twenty-live pro¬ 
positions, entitled Iliiitii, as was done in 17 tK'l; 
they were all of great importance, but he should 
only notice such as bore immediately on the ques¬ 
tion of Indiscrnninatc Frivate Trade, and he would 
show from them that the Directors did not then 
understand It to be the determination of Govern¬ 
ment that the ships of Private Traders sliould pro¬ 
ceed even outwards, otherwise than fnjm the Perl of- 
London, and that both (lovenmient and the Di¬ 
rectors, decidedly, emphatically, and in terms, 
agreed, that the China Trade should not he put in 
hazard, but be left upon its present footing.” Its 
presen*tJ footing was known to be a direct, unequi¬ 
vocal, exclusive privilege, without the enjoyment 
of wkich, they had been faii’ly told by the Direc- 
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tors, that the Company could not continue to pay 
its dividends, or discharge its functions; in short, it 
could not go on ; or, if it should go on for a year or 
two, or more, it must be under circumstances of 
progressive and increasing weakness. Whatever 
might be the fate of the Company, no man could 
say that the Directors had not spoken out ; it was 
under, and on account of such an intimation, that 
tiie Court was now met, and the plain English of 
the question 'for their deliberation was. Whether 
they should begin to wind up their affairs now, with 
all the legal advantages which they still possessed, 
or a very few years hence, when comparatively des¬ 
titute of strength, and much less able to cope with 
any disposition there might he to oppress them ? 
Whether their exclusive trade to China should he 
affected immediately or consequentially, it must be 
equally fatal to their commercial existence, 

I'he Dejiutation offered their first three Proposi¬ 
tions in the following terms:—1. No British or 
Indian ship to sail directly or circuitously from a 
British Port in Europe to China.” 

2. No British Subject to be permitted to re¬ 
side in China, without the Company’s licence.” 

3. “ No goods the growth or produce of China 
to be imported into any Ports of the United King¬ 
dom, except by the East India Company.” 

It sliould be observed, that Lord Melville’s an¬ 
swers to these Propositions, afe not like his first 
intimations, such “ as liave occurred to hii%” but 
not, “ matured in concert with his Majesty’s confi¬ 
dential servantsthCse answers, on the confjary. 



profess to convey the sentiments of his Majesty’s ' 
(government on the several points to which the pro¬ 
positions relate and the Court was now to judge 
what in candour and plain dealing those sentiments 
amounted to. 

In answer to the three first propositions, Lord 
Melville says, “ 1st, 2d, 3d, It is deemed advisa¬ 
ble, and with a view to the security of the Reyenue, 
and to other objects connected with the Trade to 
China, to leave it on its present footings and to guard, 
by' proper regulations, against any encroachment on 
that branch of the Company’s 
—“ Its present footing” (Mr. Jackson repeated) was 
a secure footing, arising from the positive prohibi¬ 
tion to any private British Subject to import a single 
article from Cliina, or even to sail into tliose seas, 
or into any of the Company’s Eastern territories, 
without their permission. 

The Dejnitatiou of Directors, by the frankness 
of their Propositions, had put all ambiguity out of 
the question, and left no room for doubtful construc¬ 
tion. Their sixth Hint comes immediately to the 
point as to the Import Trade. 6th. The whole of 
the Indian Trade to be brought to the Port oj Lon¬ 
don, and the goods sold at the Company’s sales, and 
to be, as at present, under the Company’s manage¬ 
ment.'’ Nothing could be more explicit than the 
language of this proposal; the answer given by 
Lord Melville, in the name of his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, \vits no less so., Nothing like doubt or hesi¬ 
tation appeared, but full and perfect admission of 
(he validity of the suggestion* and consent (o its 
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adoption. 6th Answer:—The adoption of the re¬ 

gulation suggested in this proposition, will probably 
tend to the security and advantage of the Public 
Kevenue in collectinq; the duties on all articles iin- 
ported from the East Indies and China, as well as 
other countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good 
Here was a direct agrc'cment and under¬ 
standing between the Directors and Government, 
that all Indian Imports should be to the Port 
of London. How, witliout a most extravagant 
violation of all rules of construction could a de])ar- 
ture from this important and vital principle of the 
negociation be now treated as an ‘‘ alteration in the 
detail of the business ?” 

'I’he Directors offer their Eighth Proposition in 
terms equally explicit; and though the answer is 
not favoural)le, it is equally frank and intelligible; 
tlie Directors still adhering to the o}»inion which 
they had so seriously taken up, and so well sup¬ 
ported, as to the deep impolicy of indiscriminate 
export propose, 

8th. “ No private ship to be permitted to sail for 
India ^ except the Port of London.^* 

Answer. 

8th. “ There does not appear to exist sufficient 
reason for preventing ships from clearing out for tlie 
East Indies from other Ports of the United King¬ 
dom, besides the Port of London'' 

Hut aware of the danger to which such permission 
would expose the ChinaTrade, the Directors pray, in 
their Twenty-fifth Proposition, that such ships may 
not be allowed to sail further eastward and noi(4;hw’ard 
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than certain points. The answer to this proposal still 
shows the understanding tliat the CliinaTrade should 
not be placed in any predicament of danger. Lord 
Me! ville says, If this object “ can be obtained by 
exclusion from the Dominions of the Phnperor of 
China, and a prohibition to import the Produce of 
that Countrij without a licence from the Company, 

^ it 7vill be preferable to the inode herein suggeigted,” 
rlcarlv admiUin<r that if the China Trade cannot be 
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])at above hazard by any other mode, private 
ships should be totally excluded from the fcastern 
Seas- 

The letter from Lord Melville,which accompanied 
lliese answers was dated the 21st March, 1812^ his 
Lordship, as Mr. Jackson had before observed, de¬ 
clares them to be “ the present sentiments of liis 
Majesty's Ciovernmenthe adds, “ public di^cus- 
sion on such an important question may possibly 
produce an alteration of opinion on some of' ike 
details^ and though the subject has been fullif con^ 
s'tdcred, it may be deemed necessary, in the further 
jirogress of the measure, to propose on some points 
regulations of a diflerent description from those 
which are suggested in the enclosed observations.” 
H is Lordship, in the subsequent parts of this letter, 
clearly shows that he himself continues of tlic 
opinion which he had expressed in December 1808, 
that the principles of IJSd and 1793 ought to be 
the basis of the agreement; that every departure 
from them has been against his better judgment 
and that he concurs with the Directors, and wdth 
every tlpnking man acquainted* with India, that 
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disappointment must follow even the concession to 
which he has yielded, he says, “ You will do me 
the justice to recollect, that in all our discussions 
on this subject, both recently and on former occa¬ 
sions, the admission of the ships of Merchants in 
this Country into the trade of India, in concurrence 
with those of the Company, has never been urged 
as a measure, from which much immediate benefit 
would, in my opinion, be derived, either to the Coun¬ 
try or to the Individuals who might embark in the 
speculation ; and I certainly am not without coj}si- 
derable apprehensions that at least on the first open¬ 
ing of the trade, the public expectation, as to the 
British territories in India affording any consider¬ 
able outlet for British manufactures, beyond the 
amount of our present exports^ may/;<? disappointed'' 
Could there be a more significant admission, from a 
Sitatesman, that he w'as yielding to clamorous soli¬ 
citation that which his judgment would vvillihold ? 
He further admits himself fully to concur in the 
apprehensions of the Directors respecting the un¬ 
restrained intercourse of Europeans with the terri¬ 
tories of the Company or of the Native States in 
India,’* and allows that it will be the duty of l^ar- 
liament not only to consider “ whether it may be 
safe to prolong the whole or part of the Company’s 
monopoly, but whether it may be unsafe to abridge 
or abolish it*” In short, let any person connect 
the sentiments contained in this letter with those in 
his Lordship’s letter of the 28th December, 1808, 
and it will be impossible to doubt, but that he agrees, 
cordially agrees^ in the opinions of hisc. eminent 
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Father, which Mr. Jackson said he should presently 
quote, namely, that the principles of 1784 and 
1793 were the true, sound, political principles for 
the Sovereignty and Trade of India, and that in or¬ 
der to insure the preservation of both, the mode of 
the latter ought to he what has been styled “ a well 
regulated monopoly.” 

The next, and indeed the last. Utter from Lord 
Melville, who soon after quitted the India Board, 
was dated 23d March, 1812, which‘Mr. Jackson 
said he referred to, merely to prove that his Lord- 
ship uniformly contended, that from the reduction 
of expense which had already taken place, and 
which still miglit be efi'ected, a confident expec¬ 
tation might be entertained, of a large annual sur¬ 
plus available towards the reduction of debt. ” This 
was on all hands admitted to be a political debt, 
incurred by territorial acquisition and defence, 
which purposes it had been shown had been mate¬ 
rially forwarded and aided from the profits of their 
commerce; surely, surely, it was not too much to* 
ask from reason and justice, that as this debt should 
be progressively liquiilj^ted, some advantage should 
be extended to the Pro])rietors beyond the common 
interest of their money ? 

He had now (Mr. Jackson said) travelled through 
the first set of papers, and he thought they strictly 
warranted, the Directors as to the conclusion which 
at that time they believed themselves to have come 
to witli Government, and which had been so forcibly 
and emphatically stated by their late Chairman, 
Mr. Bosanquet, namely, that their army and the 
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Shina Trade were to be left entire, unmolested, and 
unexposed. And that, although the Shfps of Indivi¬ 
duals were to be let into the Trade of the Company, 
there still remained hope that Government would 
be convinced of the wisdom of conhiiing their outfit 
to the Port of London ; but that at all events it was 
understood and agreed in the language of the Sixth 
Proposal, the answer to which he had read to the 
Court, that “ The whole of t|ie Indian Trade was 
to be brought to the Port of London, and the goods 
sold at the Company’s sales, and to be as at present 
under the Company’s management.” Such had 
been the communication made to the Proprietors by 
the Court of Directors, and such was the impression 
under wliicli he liirnself had opened the business of 
the General Court on the 2d of last month. 

It would now (Mr. Jackson said) be his painful 
task, to notice the subsequent part of the negocia- 
tion as it appeared from the second set of papers 
which had been laid before them at the last Court, 
■from whence it would appear that Ministers had 
since unfortunately taken another viewof the subject. 

J’hc first document material to the question 
(Mr. Jackson said) was the Resolution of the Court 
of Directors dated the pth of April. 'I'he annual 
election was then over, new Chairmen had suc¬ 
ceeded, as well as other Directors, and a new De¬ 
putation was now appointed to confer virith his 
Majesty’s Ministers. A minute dated the 13th 
April, appeared stating, that the Cliairman and 
Deputy had had a conference with the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire on the preceding Tuesdjiy, the 
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i?th instant. It was fair to supposie, that the letter ^ 
he was now about to observe upon, wliich was 
from the Deputation to his Lordsliip, dated the 
15th April, must at least refer to the tlieii state of 
the ne^oriation. Idle Deputation apprise his Loid- 
shi[) of the recent Resolution of the (General Court, 
and propose to tliemselves the honour of continuing 
the coi respondencc. Tliey notice the opposition 
which had begun to shew itself to propo‘'itions, 

“ respecting the necessity and iniporlance of which 
his iVlajesty s (ioverninent aiul the East liuha Coui- 
})any ajijiear ti) have entertained similar sentinients/’ 
and desire leave to remark “ on the outlines of the 


negociation as far as it has hitherto udraatcd 
they again exjiress, in terms as manly as disinte¬ 
rested, their deep conviction as to the ills whicli 
must follow the tipcning of the trade, anti their 
tinn belief that the commercial advantages cn pec ted 
from that measure nil! iu)t take place, wlnle it may 
eventually endanger the security of the British 
possessions in the East. They say, “ We must 
desire, on the part of the Court of Direetois. dis¬ 
tinctly, and in the face of the Country, to state this 
opinion, not as advanced without conviction to 
serve a cause, but as the genuine result of such 


knowledge and experience as the Court possess upon 
a subject respecting uhieli they have betUT nuans 
of information, than any of those associations who 
are now eager to take full jiossessioii of ihe EastiTu 
IVade, and upon which also it is certainly material 
that the Public should form just ideas.” In order 
to enable Uovernmeut and tlie I’ublic to form these 
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just ideas, the Deputation take a masterly review 
of the whole question, such a one*^ indeed, as he 
(Mr. Jackson) should have thought would remove 
each particle of doubt from every impartial and re¬ 
flecting mind. They observe, that till lately the 
Private Merchants affected only to ask for such por¬ 
tion of the Indian Trade as the Company’s Com¬ 
merce did not embrace, but that now they in fact 
sought a transfer of the Cony^any’s own Trade to 
individuals. in the Out-ports^ and they impute the 
extravagant and increasing demands of the Peti¬ 
tioners to the too easy concessions of Government 
in the first instance. They show the absolute 
impossibility of separating the Government from 
the Commerce, a proposition for w'hich he should 
prove they had the highest authority, and are 
confident that it cannot be the intention of Minis¬ 
ters to break down and despoil the latter, it be¬ 
ing of such vital importance to the Empire of 
India, they trust, therefore, that the wisdom of 
Parliament and the justice of the Nation will re¬ 
sist those rash and violent innovations, evidently 
suggested from a deplorable ignorance of facts. 
They again refer to the propositions which had 
been made to Government, and to Lord Melville’s 
answers; they examine them respectively, 
and at large, particularly those which relate to the 
export and import of Private Traders. Upon the 
subject of the China Trade, they observe, that great 
as the question of revenue is, that is not the only 
point to be considered. Justice to the Company, 
was quite as obligatosy a consideration. 'ITie^China 
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trade had been given to them by the nation, for national 
purposes, and to such it had been most beneficially and 
faithfully applied. They show that competition in 
thistrade would prove hurtful to the public interests* 
The corporate capacity of the Company,say they, was 
given to them in perpetuity: they must,at all events, 
be formidable rivals to any new adventurers. The 
Company already supplied tea enough for Ihe whole 
United Kingdom, and they exported to China in 
the metals and woollens of this country to the 
annual amount of a million sterling, though fre¬ 
quently at a loss to themselves. The Chinese would 
raise the price of their articles as soon competi¬ 
tion should appear, while ours would, for the same 
reason, fetch less; a struggle between the Company 
and Individuals, continue the Deputation, must 
produce ruinous consequences to both. The jea¬ 
lousy of the Chinese Government would soon be 
awakened by the ingress of indefinite numbers of 
unconnected Englishmen. It was alreadj'^ either so 
indiffen nt to European intercourse, or so suspicious 
of it, that it allowed but one port throughout its 
vast Empire, to that purpose; and even from that 
it banished the Europeans to Macao ; as soon as the 
ships had sailed, disorder must follow indiscrimi¬ 
nate access to those seas, and general exclusion 
from Canton would as certainly succeed, and involve 
in its consequences four millions of revenue! a mil¬ 
lion of export! the employment of a large and most 
excellent fleet of ships, each of warlike equipment! 
the ruin of private speculators^! the palsying of the 
functions of the Coiiipany! and the deprivation of 



'.Ill article which had now become to all ranks 
Uritish Subjects a necessary of life! 

Upon the dangers of the ships of private Indian 
traders being allowed to proceedJrorn and return ic 
tlie Out-ports, the Deputation are in this jiapei 
equally clear, emphatic, and convincing, 'liny 
show that from the first institution of the East 
India Company its trade had used (lie Vorl of 
London only ; and that the open, honourable, and 
satisfactory iiiode of selling all tlieir imports to 
his Majesty’s Subjects by public auction, is nearly 
coeval with the Comjiauy. J’hcy state the endless 
frauds and^injurics to which altering this mode 
would open the door, considoiing that the Indian 
trade comes now in ilects, at stated seasons, and 
that the sales are at stated periods, wliich are well 
known to the merchants of Europe, who frequently 
resort to them in person, and are tlicncc led to tlu 
purchase of many other articles, and consequently 
to the enlargement of British connection, or if that 
be not convenient, they know that through a 
broker, they can purchase iqion precisely the same 
terms as if they were citizens of London, and pre¬ 
sent in the saleroom.—So high was the Company’s 
character v\ith foreign Merchants, that purchases 
were made by them “ on the faith merely of the 
descriptive marks; and goods on their arrival on the 
Continent frequently pass through various hands, 
before they ai^ finally unpacked.” They truly add, 
“ nothing so effectual could be devised for that se¬ 
curity (meaning the Revenue), as to bring the 
imports to one place have them lodged 'under 



the kex’T? of the Ciovernment Officers ; to have th^ 
sold publicly in the presence of those Oihcers ; and 
Jinally to have the duties (upwards of four millions 
per annum), thus carefully ascertained, collected 
t*iroii« 5 h the medium of the Company, and with 
hardly anv charge to (iovcniment! In shoJ't,” say 
thev, the present system afibrdvS the most complete 
provision that can be imagined against defect, fraud, 
or expense, in realizing this branch of the revenue 
to the Public.” Flow diflerent, they argue, would 
be the case, if all individuals were alh)wed to iin- 
jx>rt into all the Ouf-porls of the Kingdom, espe¬ 
cially with small ships that could run into obscure 
ports in the remotest parts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland r—Control would he imj)racticable. 
Legions of Custom-house and i^.xcise Officers would 
be appointed, in spite of whom smuggling without 
end must he c'xpecU.d. If private ships were allowed 
to go to the Kaatern Islands, they could find means 
to procure the article of Tea, and if also allowed to 
return to the Out-ports, smugglinj|\vould be by far 
the most gaining trade, and in fact, however covered 
or disguised, wx)uld be the real and principal object! 
The certain consequence must be, a very great and 
serious abridgement of the Company’s sales, and, 
if so, the Company’s finances must sink, their great 
ostahlisliments be given uj), their vast fleets, which 
at present were the moans of t|;ans})orting troops, 
stores, and warlike means to India, must he laid up, 
their buildings, wharfs, wwelioiises, and other arti¬ 
cles of dead stock formed at a ])rodigioiis expe. s 
and suited only to the Indian Trade which ha I so 
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l 9 ng been theirs, must become useless and deserted! 
and all this (supposing the best) in order to transfer 
the same quantity, of oriental commerce to the Out^ 
ports, an advantage so fatally overbalanced by the 
evils enumerated, and by the uncontroled inter¬ 
course of Europeans with the East, a consequence 
which no regulations could prevent or avert. 
Surely, they say, such objections ought to be very 
clearly and satisfactorily answered, before so great 
a change is attempted, before a Concern which has 
subsisted for ages, and so succeeded as to be the 
wonder and envy of the world, is subverted and 
destroyed, either on the instigation, or theoretical 
reasoning of men, whose avowed object is the pos¬ 
session of that trade which they propose to take 
from the Company. The Deputation then remind 
Government, that they pointed out three years ago 
the effects of so great an innovation to the President 
of the Board of Control, and they conclude from 
his silence that he admitted those effects would, as 
they had stated, amount to the destruction of the 
Company’s Indian Trade, their Indian commercial 
establishmeiits, their Indian shipping, and finally 
leave the China monopoly so insulated and unsup¬ 
ported as to bring that down also, and with it the 
whole fabric of the Company.” 

Upon the 14th Proposition, which asked that no 
private ship of less than 400 tons burthen should 
be admitted into the Indian Trade, the necessity of 
which prohibition Lord Melville in his answer had 
not agreed to, the Deputation now argue very fully: 
Mr. Jackson said he^ had felt some surprise that 
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Lord Melville bad not at once seen the importance * 
of a regulation, which he (Mr. Jackson) thought 
must appear obvious to others. The Deputation 
observe, that at a very early period of the Com¬ 
pany’s history the smaller class of ships were 
dropped, and none employed of less than 500 tons 
burthen. That large ships gave a respectability to 
the British character in the eyes of the inhabitants 
of India, a distinction which they had strongly 
noticed in the case of the American ships, Tliat 
not merely the respectability of the ship was im¬ 
portant, but many, even political as well as com¬ 
mercial considerations were connected with the use 
of large ships Tlie OHicers wert* gentlemen of 
education and took rank in society. They had 
great reputation for nautical skill, their discipline 
was known and admired, their conduct could be 
dej)euded on, the vessels were equipped and em¬ 
ployed as ships of war, and as such commanded 
respect for their country, and due obedience to it. 
The length of the voyage called for accommodations 
for a variety of officers, such as surgeons, and petty 
officers, such as carpenters, &.C., that were not taken 
on board small ships, which proceeded to sea with¬ 
out the means of medical and other important aid. 
That the lives and health of seamen had been found 
to depend so much on the size of the ships in dis¬ 
tant voyages, that even West Indiarnen, which ac¬ 
complished their passage in six weeks or less, were 
from 400 to 500 tons burthen; that small ships 
were not under the same kind of discipline, they 
could go*into minor ports, more easily form connect 
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tion vvllli the Natives; anti their intercourse, and 


consequent irregularities would be such as neither 


the vigilance or power of the, Indian 
would be able to discover orf"control. 


Governments 
In short, if 


a mere chance ounrard, for the sake of smuggling 
homm'ard, was the speculation and the object of 
adventurers, undoubtedly small ships would best 
answer their purpose; but if an honourable com -4 
mercial intercourse widi India was tlie ol>j(.ct of 
GovernnieOl, it could only be maintained by sliips 
of a respectable size ar.d suitable equipment as to 
stnres and force, under the conduct of able and 


respf)nsible coimnainlcrs aiul crews. 

\V ith regard to the 25lb Proposition which asks 
that private sbi]>s may not have access to the 
Eastern Islands, .respecting which Lord Melville in 
his answer had cxpressetl some reluctance to com¬ 
ply, provided the Cdiina Trade could he secured 
exclusively to the Company without such restric¬ 
tion.” "i'he Deputation show, tliat private ships 
having access to the iVLducca Islands, could not be 
important to their owners, witli any view to marc /e- 
gitimate commcr^Cf as t})e Company now'grew spices 
in their fwvn settlements. I hat one or tv^o of their 


ships would carry enougli for the consumption of all 
Europe, and that even were it otherwise, Govern- 
ipcnt canno^: imagine that the Company would con¬ 
tinue to defend and maintain those Islands at a great 
expense, if the trade in their produce were thus to be 
taken from them. The Deputation, however, ex¬ 
presses apprehensions of a still more serious nature, 
j\nd in his (Mr. 4 *ackson’s) opinion unquestionably 
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well founded, namely that tliis Eastern Archipelago? 
would hold out irresistible temptations, to lawless 
J^hiropean settlement, enterprise, and adventure, 
before which, the Company’s Cliina Trade must 
sink, as the maritime resort would certainly become 
the very focus of dangerous and illicit inttreourse 
uitii the Continent of India! 

Sucli (Mr. Jackson said) was the substance of this 
most C‘xrel!eiit paper, as far as it respecterl the 
question i-nniediately before the Cowrt. He had 
gone moie felly into it, in orrler to enable the Pro- 
jjiit tors the better to judge of the letter which lie 
should eiiext notice, rr.. that from Lord Bucking- 
iiamshire, dated thetii of April, which seemed 
to take so new, and so lotallv a di'lerent view of llie 
sulject, and wliloh was in liict a dejiarture by 
IMinisters from their preceding admissions and 
agreement, it passed over those detailed and enlight¬ 
ened discussions which had hitherto had so much 
w^tiglit, and into wliich himself (Mr. J.) had that 
day so fully entered, in onler to convince the Court 
and through them the Public, of their unquestiona¬ 
ble validity ; these his Lordship in the name of 
(iovermnent seemed at once to bound over, or dis¬ 
card, and to tell the Company w ith the brevity of 
Power, that induced by recent rcpi caentathnif Ilis 
Majesty’s Ministers had concluded, that ihv. iwporis 
from India, and the Eastern Isles, should not be 
confined to the Port of London. The answer of 
the Hirectors was equally brief, but it was the 
brevity of desjiair!—Then, say they, the Company 
eanwot proceed. It was puerile to talk of pro- 
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tective regulations, their commercial system must 
give way, and with it must fall that mighty na¬ 
tional Establishment the English East India Com¬ 
pany. 

/ I V 

As they were now assembW {Mr. Jackson said) 
to come to some resolution suited to the awful cir¬ 
cumstances in which they were so unexpectedly 
placed, and as he meant to submit to them such a 
one as would comprise the material points of the 
discussion, as well as convey to the Directors those 
Instructions which they so honourably called upon 
their Constituents to give to them, and as he was 
anxious, not only that the Public should see that 
every part of their resolution was grounded on docu¬ 
ments of high authority, but that every Proprietor 
who might honour it with his support, should de¬ 
part satisfied that he had yielded to no passionate 
appeal, but to palpable inference arising from plain 
exposition, he should go particularly into his Lord¬ 
ship’s letter, and the Directors’ answer to it, which 
was the last document in the pajxTs before them, 
and whicl) brought the Court to the fearful point on 
which they at that moment stood. 

It appeared (Mr. Jackson said) from paper No. 
48, that Lord Buckinghamshire and Sir Hugh 
Inglis, their Chairman, held a conversation on Sun¬ 
day evening, the 19 th.Apri!, which this Honourable 
Baronet, had very properly committed to writing; 
this amounted to no less than a notice ‘‘ that it was 
the determination of His Majesty’s Ministers lo re¬ 
commend to Parliament to permit Private Ships to 
clear out from any Port of the United Kingejom, 
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but that they sliould only be permitted to import 
into tliose places where the warehousinjj; system ex¬ 
isted.” That is to import \x\to\ 2 ino\i^ Out-porls of 
the United Kingdom, Tiiis was so entire a depar- 
' ture from the principles!the Acts of 1/84 and 
1/93, wliich professedly rc'garded London as the 
Uniporium, and the India House as the Mart and 
Depot for the Products of India ; so adverse to the 
answer of Lord Melville to the first, second, and third 
propositions for the security of their exclusive Trade 
to Cliina, and so directly repugnant and contradic¬ 
tory to the terms of the Director’s Sixth Proposition, 
as well as his Lordship’s consent thereto, namely, 
that “ The whole of the Indian IVade should be 
brought to the Port (>J' Londo}}^ and the goods sold 
at the Company’s Sales,”—-that it was no wonder 
that the Honourable Baronet should, with a warmth 
of zeal for his Constituents, which claimed their gra- 
titude,and did himself so much honour, havedeclared 
it ‘^as bis opinion, that the Court of Directors in 
the first instance,and the Court of Proprietors, when 
laid before them, would resist by every means in 
their power, a n»easure so fatal to the vital interests 
of the Company, and to the Public Revenue, as 
would be the measure of allo\viug the ships of indi- 
' duals to import into any place but the Port of Lon¬ 
don, and that situated as he was, he should consider 
it his duty to resist, and recommend to the Court of 
Directors, and ultimately, to the Pro])rietors, to re¬ 
sist the Proposition.” This declaiation was ap¬ 
proved by the Honourable Chairman’s colleagues, 
upon his communicating it to them ; and he, Mr, 
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Jackson, had no donbt hut that the Directors would 
fitid in the General Court on that day at once co¬ 
incidence and firm support. 

On the Saturday following, the Deputation of 
Directors, had an intervfo’w with the noble Earl,' 
tlje Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Wal¬ 
lace. The important question of iuipoi'twg to the 
Out-ports was again discussed, v^hen the Deputation 
had the misfortune to find “ that the impressions 
wliich his Majesty’s Government had received re¬ 
specting it, since the date oj Lord ]\Jelville's letter, 
dated the 2lst J\Iarch, were not in consonance witli 
the sentiments of the Court of Directors.” J’he 
Ministers declared their intention of conveying their 
sentiments in writing, and Lord Buckinghamshire 
addressed the Court accordingly on the 27 th April. 
That letter was of course an act of (Government, ^ 
and must be so treated ; he mentioned this, lest it 
might be imagined that himself in freely canvass¬ 
ing its contents, departed for a moment from the 
great respect he bore his Lordship, who had for¬ 
merly been their faithful and highly-approved ser¬ 
vant ; but the contents of this letter a])peared to 
him most singular, and not to be accounted for by 
any one preceding part of the negociation : His 
Loidship says, that in consequence of the confe- * 
rences whirdl had taken place with the Directors 
since the 3d instant, it; is unnecessary for me to 
enter upon the discussion of the Hints and Obser¬ 
vations, which have been the subject of the corre¬ 
spondence between the late President of the Board 
of Control and yoprselves,” Mr. Jackson said, he 
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discovered no reason for dispensing with vsliat ap¬ 
peared to him a m? st important duty, namely, that 
of giving detailed and specific answers to the 
, Company, and to the jgpuiilry, before Government 
should propose so seriotis a measure as opening the 
Trade of Itjdia. I'he Directors had propounded a 
series of Hints or Propositions, on the 2d ot March ; 
Lord Melville had answered them acratim hy w'ay 
of Observations,*' on the 21st of March. .. The 




Directors had, on tlie l/ilh April, as lie h*ad fhown, 
reviewed his Lordshi])’s Observaiions upon their 
Hints, and amplified their rea‘?oniiig upon the lat¬ 
ter, and again so pow erfully enff5rce^ them, that lie 


believed there were few persons of uiulerstanding 


that sliould read them, who would hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce that, until (jovenunent shall have succeeded 


in refuting them, their recently avowed intention of 
opening the Out-ports of the United Kingdom to 
the from India, must be regarded as rash 

and ill-considered, or as a dangerous concession to 
clamour, and palpably pregnant with calamity to 
the Country. Indeed, the Noble Earl, seemed con- 
scions lliat this altcvation of seiitiinent required 
some explanation ; lie tlieixfure observes, that Lord 
.^Melville, in his letUr of «he 21st' March, said, that 
“the farther progress of the measure might require 
alteration in some of the ihLalls as well as reguia- 
iioiis of a different description from those which 
were then suggested.” Details! lUgulaiions! Wliv 
the proposed change was a dereliction of first 
principles! The complete subversion of those of 
1784 and 1793? for w'hicli so much veneration had 
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'flot altogether unlike a representation which was 
said to have been made to Sir Robert Walj)oIe, an 
Applicant to whom had begun and ended his ad¬ 
dress by reminding him of the extent of his Parlia¬ 
mentary influence! From whatever cause this de¬ 
termination of (aovernment proceeded, its conse¬ 
quence to the Company was most serious; in fact, 
if they 4 persisted in it, the Company could not go 
on, as appeared from the frank declaration of the 
Directors ; and it would be much more advisable to 
begin now to wind up their Concern, than be obliged 
to do it three or four years hence, under still more 
unfavourable circumstances, and with still more im¬ 
poverished means. 

The Directors could only answer this intimation 
as they did, by their letter of the sqfh April; that 
W’as, by repeating their solemn conviction, as men 
of character and honour, of the ills which must'fol- 
‘ low the resolution of Government. Tliey justly ob¬ 
serve, that their objections liave not been answered, 
nor tkeir reasoning refuted ; that they are ignorant 
what kind of representations those are to which Lord 
, Buckinghamshire alludes, and express some curiosity 
as to the rcgulatibns by which Ministers believe it 
possible to avert those national evils to which they 
admit the measure in question will be necessarily 
exposed without these magical re.>traints! It w as ob¬ 
servable (Mr, Jackson said) that his Lordsliiop did 
not even hint at the nature of them ; surely Govern¬ 
ment must have already digested them, though 
they had not availed themselves of the experience 
or assistance of the •Directors or their Officers; it 
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never could be imagined that Ministers would propose 
this commercial revolution to Parliament, tifl the 
code of counteraction, without whichdiey adrtiitted 
its baleful consequence, was completed! cer¬ 
tainly hitherto, this work' was not even guessed at; 
and if Governrhont had determined upon its hatpre, 
they had hitherto shown impenetrable reserve ; but 
so wholly incredulous were the Directors as* to the 
efficacy of this intended anti-smuggling system,that 
they protest altogether against the measure whieh 
calls for it, as one fetal to their commercial profits, 
vvliich they say, “ enable the Company to discharge 
the political functions assigned to them in the ma¬ 
nagement of the Indian Empire. Without this re¬ 
source, the dividend cannot be continued, the* value 
of the Company’s Stock will be diminished, and the 
Company be brought to a state of dissolution.— 
'Phev show that with their decline will be thrown 
out of activity and employ tvyenty-One rnillians of 
capital, 1400 Commanders and Officers, 8000 Sea¬ 
men, 12000 Tradesmen, 3000 f^ahourers, and f 8 
of the finest Ships in the world, equipped for lyaV 
as well as commerce! , ^ 

Mr. Jackson saidj he could not yet persuade him¬ 
self that Ministers would persist in this ruinous sub¬ 
mission to known combination, and over^^beariog* im¬ 
portunity ! who was there so short sighted as not to 
see the evils which must follow ? Government talked 
of confining theto snOh Pbrts Us 
are allowed the fVarchmmng this' could hot 

be—ithey knew it could not be, the imprescriptibre 
rights of •man were in their W4yl"tf this universal 

E 
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inherent right to trade with every part of the British 
Dominions was a funclE^rnental principle, as Govern¬ 
ment now to admit, what Pott, so obscure 

on tjie English^ ^ottisl:i>,or Irish Coast, but might 
justly claim the sameprivil^e t Like the principles 
of Megna Charta, sttch a claim must override the 
;|4egislature itself. If it be an inherent right, upon 
what ground withold it ft-om pur Colonies? Why' 
shouW nol;they import the products of India into 
their own {X)rts, and re-export diem to ^outh Arne 
l ica or elsewhere, tofimy people with whom we are 
aiiowed to trade, without visiting at.all the Ports 
of Britain ? Upoii ^fit ground deny to Hallifax or 
Quebec^ that which you allow to New York and 
Philadelphia ? 7 ^Have the JPetitioners tliemselves 
considered tl^esp things Did they see no danger 
of the Trade being lost .altogether in thh attempt to 
change the hands that -c^ried. it on ? Did the Ma¬ 
nufacturers and Workmen of J^Iawchester and Pais¬ 
ley see no dangeriin caviling for large^ importations 
of ready-made, goods ;intQ„tlio, noiglibpuring ports 
of J^iyerpopI and Glasgow? Could they gilbrcl 
to suspend their” o%vn looin^ and deal in the 


mpsliiis and; calicoes * of Indifi, jn pi^ferenc® tc 
n^f^ingvthose febrics themselves ? Did they see nc 
chiJigefM annihik^ion of iheir trade altc^ether. 

pt^Gof %hipn the article rYhich $o many 
thpufs^i|s<^rfhom^^^w^ employed in imitating; 
Bival seUe«syrould ;r«n Jt v<h>wn; an inferior commo¬ 
dity wo^ld he imported to meet the r^up^ jjrice; 


that whldiv how yas fashioimble, lop aceouiit of its 
price and yarietyi woujd become comuion, ihi^n 


I 
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vulgar, then be exploded ; the imitatitm w<>uild"6(&Se 
to be in demand, when the original cfeased fb be itl 
vogue, and India and'British* MitMihs tofee 

lose their sale. Could Birttiingliain br Sheilield 
reasonably eixp^ to sell a pibce of hardware more, 
after seeing that the Trade is at its ntmost 

extent ? They might have riew Cu^bmers without 
an increased demand; ifwais ifor them tb consider 

whether their present regular Customers, or tlje 
new Adventurers, were most to be depend^ on ? 

If Tea really Were, as i 4 >rd Buckinghami^hire as¬ 
serted, ‘‘ a necessary of life,** who' but must be con¬ 
vinced, that the mvival of tbi^ Smuggling'Tmde, 
would again introduce, as formerly, a bad, spurious, 
fraudulent, and perhaps deleterious article ? ' Mr. 
Jackson said, he reaMy believed that the Com'piUy 
w'as now standing by their rekistadce, between tlib' 
Public at large, and thO rashhess or' Cupidity of 
part of their Mlow citizens, and that many of the 
Petitioners themselves, when they borne to khow 
the true merits of the case, which at present Was 
scarcely known without thbSe walls, would be ban- 
did enough to own their error.! 

Did the^ i»er8ons intemn^d in the UFm Trade see 
no danger in pressing their pretensions beyond the 
bounds of generbi^ity Or justi^ ? If they'were 
wholly insensible of theadvanta^s which thby bad: 
derived from the Company isince lf9^/-|iad theymei 
fears, that ’^he Tetitiot^^ have shoi* 

ceeded in btraking alt, subsisting ties, laying open 
the Trade, and thus leaving^ the Cbmpaby free to pur¬ 
chase Tinlfrom the best market, that China Will' he 
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suppli^ from Malacca, Banca, anrl otiicr places in 
the eastern j)arts of India, where Tin is produced in 
great abundance, and upon terms with which the 
Gentlemen of Cornwall cannot compete ! Can they 
be ignorant that the Company have, knowingly, 
and upon public grounds, encountered occasional 
loss in order lo swell their exports ? And when this 
honourable obligation shall cease, may not tlie ad¬ 
vantages \^’hich the persons interested in the Tin 
Trade, now enjoy, become extinct ?—Are the Ma- ♦ 
nufacturers of woollen cloths sure, that even sup¬ 
posing the rabble of ships about to be admitted into 
the Eastern Seas, with their motley and ungovernable 
crews, should not be the means of hermetically seal¬ 
ing the port of Canton against the English, that 
they shall find Customers, who, like the Company,* 
will consent to a loss of ^50,000 a year upon this 
single article, in order to encourage to the utmost 
the Manufacturers of their Country? Did they wdio « 
thought our Island and Coasting Trade so vast a 
nursery for seamen, and consequently so great a 
national blessing, did they see no difference as to 
the encouragement df so desirable a nursery, be¬ 
tween allowing vessels tit sail to India immediately 
fromu snd back to, their respective Ou^ Ports, and 
their making a voyage to London, in order to col¬ 
lect or dispose of their Cargoes ?-^Do consumers in 
general apprehend no difference between the cer- •* 
tainty which tliey now possess of obtaining articles ' 
of unquestionable goodness, atid at a price unques¬ 
tionably fair, at*the Company’s public ^sales, and 
what may be their chance when cast for their sup' 
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ply upon the cupidity, specious pretences, and chi-^ 
caue of thousands of individual Importers and 
Dealers ?—Surely these were points that deserved 
great consideration before the decree should go forth, 
that was to open the Trade of India! 

Mr. Jackson said, he took it for granted, that 
Government had now made up its niin<l> as to the 
colonization of India, and rather wished for such 
an event! For he could not think so disparagingly 
of Ministers as to suppose they would take the cer¬ 
tain means of producing an event, of which they 
had not weighed the consequence. He admired 
their nerves, it was an event which the most cou¬ 
rageous Statesman had hitherto shrunk from the 
contemjdation of! 

Mr. Jackson observed, he had set out with say¬ 
ing that the principles which the Directors bad uni¬ 
formly maintained during this discussion, namely, 

“ Tliat the Commerce and Government of India 
were inseparably identified, and that the former 
could only be efiiciently conducted through the me¬ 
dium of a well regulated monopoly,* had the sanc¬ 
tion of the ablest Statesmen. No subject could un¬ 
dergo mpre thorough discussion than the India 
Trade, and Government did, in 1783 ; yet Mr. Fox 
never suggested the opening of the Trade to the 
Private Merchant !—-Mr. Pitt framed tlic Act which 
bore his name, immediately after, and which 
verned the Company till 179^ which intrbdu- 
ced no such measure!-—Mr. Pittt<|oka considenihle 
share in the Act of 179^, and although then 
possessed of a long experienc^i and of Orery 
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, mearts of forming a proper judgment, lie con- 
timied the Company as the Only legal medium of 
trade with India! The late Lord Melville he be¬ 
lieved yielded to no man as an Indian Statesman, he 
had left his sentiments on record in terms so clear 
and unequivocal, that he should quote them ; and 
as no charge of venality Could attach to him for 
praising the dead, he should say a few words respect¬ 
ing tliat eminent person. The noble Lord had been,' 
about thirty years ago, theChaitfrian of a Committee 
of the House of Commons, for enquiring into the 
affairs of the Company,.and the state of the Indian 
Government. He possessed naturally a very strung 
and comprehensive mind, and at that period, daunt¬ 
less industry; he acquired in the course ol‘ this in¬ 
vestigation, a grmt insiglit into Indian business, and 
the able reports presented to the House by that 
Committee were imputed to his Lordships pen. 
This gave him great advantages over hi> antagonists 
intlie discussion of Mr. Fox’s bill, and afterwards 
placed him at the head of the Indian Department; 
in that it was known that he always read with his 
own eyes, and wrote with his own hami> so much 
so, that it was used to.be said, his Secretary's place 
wasasihecute! Some years since the.questions of 
I^rivate Tr^e, and liidia*bqilt Shipping, were much 
agitated between the Directors, Government, and 
other parties, they were questions upon which some 
of the b^t ffiends of the Company differed ; it had 
been his misfortune to differ in opinion upon these 
subjects with a man, with whom he had agreed upon 
every otier topic of irsdtan affairs, a man who, 



to a mind naturally powerful, added great clearness 
of thought and expression, most honourable senti¬ 
ments, and the sincerest attachment to the East In¬ 
dia Company; he meant Thomas Hencliman, who, 
as his friend and supporter, liad so often addressed 
that Court. He had taken up strong opinions on 
the subject. The Marquis Wellesley, and an Ho¬ 
nourable friend in his eye (Mr. George Johnstone), 
inclined to the same way of thinking. Ldrd Mel¬ 
ville, then Mr. Dundas, offered his sentiments to 
the Directors, observing that both parties had run 
into such opposite extremes, as to induce him to 
hope that he might be able to suggest some proper 
medium between them. His Lordship wrote this 
letter which he (Mr. J.) was about to quote in the 
year 1800; at this time he had devoted about thirty 
years to the consideration of the afiairs of India ; he 
had been, as Mr. J.had before obsei*ved. Chairman 
of an important India Committee, of great and ex¬ 
tensive scrutiny and enquiry, and he had then fof 
many years, been the laborious head of the Indian 
Department; no man it must be admitted could 
write with a higher claim to confidence in his judg¬ 
ment ; add to this, that at the time of writing he 
was in some degree of difference of opinion from 
the Directors, he thinks them in error as to their 
jealousy of Private Trade, but repeats in the most 
emphatic terms, his continued, firm, and decided 
conviction, that through the Company, and the 
Company only, should the Trade of India hereon- 
ducted to whatever extent it might be capable of 
bein^ carried. The senliittjl^ts of the Noble Lord 
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were too apposite to the present question, not to he 
given verbatim, and he would beg permission to 
read them. 


April, 2, 1300. 

In the first place, I set out with disclaiming 
being a party to those opinions which rest upon any 
general attack of the monopoly of the East India 
Company either as to the (Government or ConmuM ce 
of India. My sentiments, in that respect, remain 
exactly the .same as they were when 1 moved the 
renewal of the Charter in 179^ ; and if any thing, 
I am still more confirmed in the principles, I 
brought forward at that time. Tliat a direct inter¬ 
ference by Government in the affairs of India, is ne¬ 
cessary for their stabilit}, and uniformit} , I am 
more and more convinced; but that the ostensible 
form of Government, with all its consequent extent 
and detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, I 
am persuaded will never be called in question by any 
but chose, who may be disposed to sacrifice the free¬ 
dom and security of our constitution, to tlieir own 
personal aggrandizement, and ill-directed ambition. 

I remain equally satisfied as to the propriety of 
continuing a monopoly of trade in the hands of the 
East India Company. Those who maintain the re¬ 
verse, appear to me to be mislead by general theo¬ 
ries, without attending to the peculiar circumstances 
of the Trade they are treating of. Viewing it even as 
a mere commercial question, I believe this propo¬ 
sition to be a sound one; and if the Trade were laid 
open, the supposed advantages thence arising are at 



best very problcmetical, and would certainly be very 
precarious and short-lived. It m-, hoxneca\ totally 
to forget the to treat it as a mere commer¬ 

cial one ! 1 he same principles xvhich proxye the neces¬ 
sity (if the present form and mode of Indian Govern- 
ment^ evince the necessity of the monopoly <>/ Trade. 
The Govermnent and the Trade are inteizvovc totye- 
tker ! and we have only to recur to a very recent 
experience, to learn the immense advantages which 
liave flowed from that connexion of Government, 
and Trade. 

By the commercial capital of the Company at 
home, acting in connexion with the public revenues 
under tluir administration abroad, they have mu- 
tuallv aided and administered to the wants of cacii 
other; and the result has been, the fortunate 
achievement of those brilliant events, upon the suc¬ 
cess of which depended the existence of the (io- 
verument, the territorial wealth, and the trade of. 
India.” 

I 

Mr. Jackson said, he had now endeavoured to- 
establish from the papers before them, that their 
Directors had acted with wisdom, as well as with 
integrity, and that the principles which tliey had 
maintained not only accorded with the judgments 
of those, among the Proprietors and the Public, 
who had addressed much of their attention to In¬ 
dian affairs, but stood sanctioned by those of the 
ablest Statesmen that had lived. He did not pre¬ 
tend to say that the regulated monopoly for whicli 
he cor^tended was not susceptible of great im- 
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proverneht; on the contrary, he thought that qua¬ 
lifications of their present system might be in¬ 
troduced, of incalculable benefit to the Company 
and the Country : but sure he was, that the mea¬ 
sures now proposed %vould place the whole in 
eminent peril! He was glad to heair that the busi¬ 
ness was not likely to be brought into Parliament 
this Sessions, it would afford time for cool delibera¬ 
tion ; be indulged a ha|)e that Ministers, be whom 
they might, -would have the fortitude to adhere to 
the jn'inciples of 1784 and 179 ^; he was convinced, 
that they would have with them the real voice of 
the Country, Na}’^, satisfied he was, that they had 
the dispassionate, and disinterested part of the 
I’ublic with them already, he meant, that part of the 
Public which had n6 interest in begging for petitions, 
and artfully inciting all descriptions of persons to de¬ 
mand commercial privileges upon grounds which 
.the Petitioners evidently did not understand, and re¬ 
specting which tliey were wilfully misled by intri¬ 
guing Agents. The reasoning part of the Public, 
which always h&d, and would ultimately prevail, 
was sensible how wonderful a machine the East 
India Comjmny was in ♦the hands of the Country. 
They gazed with admiration on the perfection to 
which it had been brought j theyssaw its innume¬ 
rable raraifitiations of benefit abroad, and blessing 
at home; they exulted iti the character and the 
strength which it had given us in the opinion of our 
Enemies, and how much it had raised us above 
other Nations; ttiey did not deny but that it was 
capable of amendment; but they trembled at the 



experiment, lest disturbing it should make it worjc, 
and check its present salutary operations; but, 
above all, they reprobated the idea at present afloat 
of taking it to pieces in order to put it together 
again in a different way, they justly doubted if there 
were among the sons of men a political artist to 
be found equal to so delicate and comjdicate an 
undertaking. The Directors, he repeated,^had acted 
most laudably towards to the Company and the 
Country, in endeavouring to preserve, this machine 
in its present useful form; he thought* them en¬ 
titled to all the countenance which the Proprietors 
could give them, and he was of opinion that assis¬ 
tance could not be better conveyed than by such a 
resolution as should convince them and the Public 
that theirs was not only a firm but enlightened 
support, a resolution which, embracing the leading 
points of the discussion, would satisfy their country¬ 
men, tliat throughout the whole of their conduct, 
they had in truth united the character of Proprie¬ 
tors of East India Stock, with their paramount 
duly as Citizens of the British Empire! Being 
himself obliged to attend a professional duty before 
the Upper House he should leave such a motion 
for their wisdom to deal with, as the best otiering 
he could make to them under -such circumstances ; 
he hoped they would regard the engagement he 
had alluded to as an apology for his absence during 
the discussion of his own motion. TLhat Court and 
'himself had now been long acquainted, he had 
never addressed them upon a subject of more im¬ 
portance, and he trusted iJiey would give him 
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cri^dit for the mo&l earnest and disinterested wishes 
in behalf of the Company. He had, on all occa¬ 
sions used his utmost endeavours to jironiote its 
welfare, and not entirely without success, he having, 
as llieir records would show, been humbly con¬ 
junctive in the saving of many millions sterling to 
their funds, without, he* might truly say (and he 
hoped he should be pardoned upon such an occasion 
for saying a word of himself), without seeking for 
any personal ..gratification, and without having di¬ 
rectly' or indirectly upon the hour that he was then 
s])eaking, received any, beyond that honest fame to 
which he had aspired, and that professional adoption 
on the part of the Public, which he could not help, 
in some degree attributing to the countenance and 
confidence with which he had been so uniformly 
honoured by the (jeneral Court. 

Mr. Jackson then moved as follows, which motion 
vyas seconded by' Henry Smith, Esq. and carried 
unanimously: 

** That this Court has learnt with deep concern and surprise 
that his Majesty's Ministers have been induced to cFiange the 
view tljcy first entertained (if the propriety of confining to the 
port of London Uie returns of the trade to India now to he per¬ 
mitted to all Brilisi) subjects; ifiat the measure of opening the 
Outports to vessels of all descriptions from India, comprehend¬ 
ing in that term the Eastern Islands, appeals to this Coiiil to be 
fraught with consequences ruinous to the Company, and ail the 
long train of interests connected with it; by removing from the 
port of lx)ndon the greater part of tlic Indiiin trade, which it has 
hilhcrlo enjoyed ; by rendering useless many of the extensive, 
cslablisliiuenls formed there for the merchandise, and shipping 
of that trade, and throwing out of bread many thousands of 
persons who now derive constant .employment from it; by de- 
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rangin" the praetice and frustrating the end of stated pufdic 
sales, wliicli are useful and important holh to the Country and 
the Company, ulio are nceessarilyresltic ted to this practice; huf, 
above hi!, by atfordirig facilities for Ibe smuggling of teas into 
the ports and harliours of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to 
an extent unlimited, and,as this Court apprehend, uncoiitrolable ; 
that the eonsequences of this must be the destruction of the 
Company’s China trade, their Ix'sl source of commcr»i;d profit; 
the failure of their dividend, the dipieciation of thojr sloch, and 
unless a fund is provided from some other source for the pay¬ 
ment of the dividend, inability on their part t,n eoiifinue to per¬ 
forin the functions assigned to them in the governaienl of liiilish 
India. Tliat if the con.slitnlion by nliicli the Indian empire is 
now administered should thus be subverted, tin* excellent sx,stem 
of civil and military service formed nnder the Company, and 
maintainable only by such a body, will be broken down, the 
tranquillity and happiness of the vast population w'hicli thiil Em¬ 
pire contains, the interests of this Coiuuiy in Asia, and its consti¬ 
tution at home, will be irnniiuently endangered. 

“ That the piofessed object tor which the proposed changes are 
to he made, and such immense sacrifices hazarded, namely, the 
increase of the Commerce of this Kingdom, cannot be in any 
great degree attained ; theie being no pructiealsility of extending 
malerially tlie use of our manufactures amoi.g the Indian people; 
the tonnage allotted by the Company, or afforded by Indian ships 
in the manageii.ent of individuals, for such exports, not liaving 
been fully occui>ievi; ncitlier does it appear practicable laigely 
to augment the importation jof protitable commodities from 
thence; of all which the example of the Ameiican trade to the 
East is a proof; Tiii'ish mmuifactures which they could easily 
have procnied, making no jiart of it, nor their leiuins exhibiting 
any new articles of impfutan^e. I’liiit 'herefpre the trade now 
enjoyed by the Company and Individuals will be the only cer¬ 
tain trade to which new A'lvenlurers can have recourse; and 
this will be no addition to theeonmierce oftlie Cbuntry,but only a 
transfer from one set of band^ to anothoi; so that old Establi'-I:- 
meuls will be subverted, without subsiiiuiiug any thing etpially 
gooi^ in their place, and to all ap}f^arance with great detrmmnt 
to the Nation, particulaily in the defalcation of a large pari 
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ri( ilie duties now collected on Tea to the amount of four niU- 
lions sterling per annum; for all which defalcation, whether 
oju*, two, or three millions, new taxes must be laid on the 
people. 

** Thatthc cause of the Company has been deeply injured by 
prejudice, ignorance, erroneous assumptions, u»d of late by ex¬ 
tensive Combinations, and by unfair representation, eauvas, and 
intimidation ; in all which, the merits and rights of the Com¬ 
pany, the political interests of British India, and of this Country 
as connected with tJ»em, liave been left out of sight, and the 
single object of the extension of Commerce, an object only 
of speculation, in opposition to past experience, is the governing 
principle. 

This Court, however, confidently liope that Parliament w ill 
not decide the fate of the Company, on the representations and 
dcmarjds 4>f private inierests,^ but on just and coinprehensive 
views of national policy; and the Court must also believe that 
his iM.ijesly s^tinistevs are too enlightened, and equitable, finally 
to adopt any mea^ure calndated to destroy the commercial pro¬ 
fits of the Company, and thereby to disable them from perfoim- 
ing their political functions. This Court therefore enthely ap¬ 
proving, botli of the firmness which their Directors have shown 
ill maintaining the interests of the Company, and of the manner 
in which they lune, in the papers now produced by them, de- 
fendvcl those interests, doth recommend it to them to persevere 
ill the negociatiou with his Majesty's Ministers upon the same 
principles; assured of the di termination of this Court to sup-^ 
poll them to the utmost iu maintaining the permanency of the 
Company and the nutioiial interest, which are involved in their 

sfabilitv- 

¥ 
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PREFACE. 


The following Letters, with the exception 

of the last, have been submitted to tjw Public, 

through the m^ium qf aperiodicaLfJoufnal;-^ 

such a mode of communication, however, being too 

limited to afford that general itiformation, wJfich 

is so desirable for a due appredati&n of the East’' 

India Compam/s claims, the author has been 

induced to offer them in their present shape* He 

is fully sensible of his wmkt of aJbilitij to do the 
" ( 

subject ample justice; he however regrets this 

circumstance the less, because the Facts, which 
' . * ' 
these Letters contain, are so stror^ in themselves, 

that they cannot fail to carry conviction with 

them to t^e mind oj every impartial reader. 




LETTERS. 


LETTER I. 

26//t Jrnmary^ 1813. 

The following remarks of a foreign 
author, M. Rubichon, On England** as 
to the yery important services which the 
East India Company, under its present form 
of administration, has rendered to the, 
nation, appear so apposite to the question 
now pending between that honorable body 
and His Majesty's Ministers, that I cannot, 
injustice to my Country, refrain from laying 
them before the public at large. 

It will be prope^ to premise, that the 
author is. treating of the opposite system 
pursued with regard to the government of 
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otir East and West Indian possessions res¬ 
pectively, shewing the impolicy of the lat¬ 
ter, and the evils which have resulted there¬ 
from to the mother country: and, on the 
other Jlmnd, briefly depicting the benefits 

and. advantages which she has derived from 
< 

the diflferent policy adopted with regard to 
our East India possessions. 

. Here, in London, we could observe, 
for these twenty years past, that, as soon 
“ as England was in hostility with Italy^ 
and that she could not draw any more 
^ “ from her the Si^t: necessary to her ma- 
Dufactures, the Company caused mulber- 
ry trees to be planted in the East Indies, 
and furnished annually SiLii. to England 
by thousands of bales ^that, as soon as 
England was in hostility with Spain, and 
‘f that shecwld not draw any morefroin her 
‘^ the INprop necessary to her manufactures, 
the Company caused that plant to be 



cultivated in tbe East Indies, and fik- 
nished annually Indigo to England by 
thousands of chests ;—that, as soon as 
‘‘ England was in hostility with France, 
and that she could not draw f^om her 
the Corn necessary to her consumption, 
as in 1801, that she was exposed to a 
famine, the Company imported, all her 
‘‘ ships loaded with the Rice of the East 
Indies;—^that, as soon as England was in 
hostility with Russia, and that she could 
not draw any more from her tlie Hemp 
necessary to her Navy, the Company 
** caused that plant to be cultivated in the 
East Indies, and furnished the requisite 
supply. England, threatened with the 
** hostility of the Americans, will not be 
suflSciently supplied with Cotton Wool ; 
the Company will hirnish what is neces* 
sary to her manufactures, FhjjJly 
England, in hostility with herseE 
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** troys her own iloniimons^ her Colonies; 

the Company will furnish the Sugar and 

** the Coffee necessary to Europe. There 

has been for these twenty years past^ 

’ * 
and »thefe will be for the future, neither 

crimes, folly, or misfortunes in Europe, 

of which the Company has not been, 

and will not be, the redresser; for one 

may suppose that the Company does not 

redress gratuitously; we may judge of 

** it by the I>ocks which she has excavated; 

by the number and the greatness of the 

buildings which she has erected ; by the 

** considerable quantity of English goods 

** which she has exported; by the punctual- 

** ity with which her manufacturers, car- 

riers, packers, ship-owners, have been 

paid; we may judge of it by the means 

she has to bring into the market the 

Gommodtties which ^he imports, onl^ in 

“ « qiumfity refatwe to the demand; by 
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the means she has to maintain a 
‘‘ price, and thus to seeuTCi as a support, 
the capital of the speculators, who know 
that they will be supported by her; final- 
ly, we may judge of it by the exactness 
“ and the liberality with which the divi- 
dends are paid to her stock-holders.” 
This is not an overcharged represeota- 

tion ; on the contrary, many benefits, which 

« 

the East India Company have rendered to 
the nation at large, are omitted in M. Bu- 
bichon’s statement; but as these are too 
long to be detailed in the pjresent address, 1 
propose to make them thp subject of another 
letter. 

* V 

VEBAX. 


1 



LETTER II. 


4th Februaryy 1813. 

Having, at the conclusion of my last let¬ 
ter, signiified my intention of stating the ad¬ 
ditional benefits which the East-India Com¬ 
pany have rendered to the nation beyond 
those contained in the remarks of “ M. Ru- 
hichon,’’ I trust, the public will not be less 
ready than that enlightened foreigner,duly to" 
appreciate the advantages which the nation 
has derived from the present form of ad¬ 
ministering the ’Government of India, not 
any of which advantages could have arisen, 
and consequently the benefits derived there¬ 
from to this country, must have been lost, 
had the open trade to India, as now con¬ 
tended for, at that time existed; and should 
such an improvident measure be hereafter 
adopted, no such futdre advantages can he 
nhtained, 
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Manifold, liowever, as those benefits 
are, which M. Rubichon has stated, still, 
though it is the truths it is not the whole 
truth. M. Rubichon has omitted, what, 
from his ingenuous frankness, I conclude 
he was not aware of, viz, the accession ren¬ 
dered by the Company, in a time of need, 
to the Navy of England, who, at one pe¬ 
riod, transferred to Governpient no fewer 
^ than ten large ships, of from 1^(^ to 1400 
tons each, which were speedily converted 
into sixty-fours, and, under the oon^mand of 
the gallant Commodore ^froUope,' added to . 
the numerous trophies of the British Navy; 
which great ev^nt, but for this, timely aid, 
could not have h^pp^tted. And here ki 
me ask, could this ait)*; have been granted 
had an open trade th^n ^idpt^d ? Tlie re¬ 
ply to Ihis^ question must be sdf-evidmt. 
And are such, great, important, ceittdn, 
and vital interelli of the country at large, 
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loliefor ^ hop^i of 

tBfe intjividaal gtiitn of d^hidei ^culatom ? 

I tnist to the good i^ense of the thiokiog 
' ^d parf Of |:be cotzitnunity, and ^ 

the eoHgbtelied wisdom of Parliaioettt^ that 
$ttch cgtc^iou^i terror will be avoided .—1 
^ may he bore* to say a few words 

lipOn the teicija Moiwpdly;,*^ as Oothiog 
can be more fatedy add absurdly applied 

than this torm is to th^ East^Iadia Oompa*^ 

•* 

ny—for a i;^[^op61y not only implies an 
^^diisive i%ht tQ hti^p Jblit to^se/falso^ and 
. upon, the otm ierms. Now 

those persons at allOeqCijUiuted with the na- 
ofdie Cdmf^y^a'€<temercMdedli^ 
kttow that iiie Company 4a mt possess the 
pmer to’^do ^itW thd Olae or the other; 
tlmt i^,‘ to hoy or seH upOn^mli' omaterms: 
al^d that they are obhg^> % Idm,- to 
pi|t up to pubUc sale ait periods, tile 

' .ajctitSles inerted, nbt Ikt'ri^tes hy 
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ttiefiis^lv^s^ but ^ named bf iJbe ‘bi^ 

erfi^ bid agn'iRst^eaoh o^hen* A 

pdtfit) istrictjy speakingi will miy ^ll wbea 

he can get the price fpt his ooqimodlty 

which he himself has and pf ^iob| 

from his being the exd^swe possessor^ un* 

fettered f>y miy legal redrieti^^* he wiH 

not dispose^ till the stale of the Hiairket, 

from the supply,being insures |o 

. him the inordinate .ptt^t^ he antidpnf^^ 

This is not the ^cfise with the East-lndia 

Compsmy, who 4o apt possess the power^ 

and therefore, eTen if^ao disposed, are r»- 

strained by laajf^em becoming monopolists ; 

besides, being obliged by Act of Parlia*' 

meat, always to keep a supply of Tea in 

hand of upwards of 6,009,000 of lbs, equal 

» 

to at least three months consumption. As a 
proof of their disposition to discourage mo- 
^poly I wiU relate a fact ;^At the |ime 
when, Captain Xlance (now Sir Nathmdd^ 



Iras of a Chm^ fleets; arixioosi^ 

exfN^ed witb ;;a iai^e supply of fea, and 

VWch was? then ‘much wanjked, tbc appre- 

lieOsipn ofi the capture of that fleet by a 

!Frencfa squadron^ ^jopnhanded by Adiniral 

JLiinokf’ had the^fl^et of inducing high bid* 

ding/ ai^d ec>asei|uei}l ifii^reai^ ofprice, at 

the periodical, sales of; teiisi at the India 

Ho^e; but"th4?>Dtreptorsi'*<rith a magnani* 

a hody^; not wish* 

ing to take an undue advantage of the public 

disttpss (wi&M iujialt probdbilify isrouid have 
' ' , ‘ '' 

ensuedfrpiUtbecaptureofthefleetabovemen- 

taoned}^ pr aUoWing #lws tb do so^ and in* 
Stead pf^yielcMi^ toikt tem^tip^lurei which 
would have poured thousauds of pounds, ^be* 
yond what was,cu|cu|ated^ into the Compa¬ 
ny’s treasuiy, actually this spirit of 

speculation, and with a view of modeihling 
the bidding to its usual ieveb declared, that 
they would instantly ad vertise m a^ 

» ' ‘ jr" 



iale of 500,000 lbs. of Tea. 
desired elSect of dpw^;tbe pri€e.t<]^ 

its .usual standard ! -r Whatvfa^ould ^opeir 
traders have done under similar ctreiif]!i<^ 
stances ? The usual practice of, hujUv^ldm$ 
monopolist will best answer the question* 
Every poor subjec| of this redlni^ whose 
principal beverage is Tea^ would have fdlt, 
in the additional drain r his. slendelP 
finances, the consequents of^ suf^a stale 
of things. , : 

As a proof this^ I %eg leave to select 
one of i»any instances of iKJDiviBUAji 

MOJJOPQLY. V . , 

A few years ago, some persons engaged 
in an e?^tensive speculation in the article 

f 

Allum; they not only jjof^ht up the whole 
of what they could obtf^n in England, but 
they possessed such iufiuenc^, even over the 
continental mar^ts, .as joon to become^^ 
sole rn'ornietum of that artkde, The exorT. 




ill Jiiifmded 

li^i^ il, oci^^fllc4 |be diicWi^ df/ii 

(, , ' » ■ ‘ . ' ' ■■ .--t '■ ''Sifc ■■ 

l>¥ Wh4cS Ysdue of tlte rieA 
aa^ele beOaiOl^ that the 

pcdtsfa^ were eotk^t ! S%ch wtdwtM ia 
all probability he case hi many articles 
of India!} produce, tJief trade thrown 
MeHi Time it ist from the boundless de^ 
elres of that evils 

’ Of Hni^siUrain}^mOHefolJ^iu*eto<b^ 

, ' ''■•’i l": ^ jJ, .'<-**, 11 ;,,;; , , i 

w^hilst, on the contrary, the wholesome res* 
iraints under wldo}i tlm Compcuiy^ trade 
placed^ are afsecurity for IfaOfegi^r aud 

• ' '' ‘f'l f * S J ^ 

due supply of the public demand; at a mo^ 
wmte and fair pxice 1 to; return to 
the Tea j Ika^ let me asky w^ 

Vv’ *> * 


been the rtasult; . bait |^t hoee^^^'artiefe. 


.5 *■ 


m; aboyemfentiened, been importing in onf» 
4W ii^eodof tlH? large 
and sl8ps^ df tfe' I&sl^lirfia l^m* 

4it, m ■'# 


> » 


1 ? 

hare readied atiy ef the pdlia Itf tl»e 
tJliited Kkigdom. AdtfiiMl tiin6ia wlM feeet 
atisVrer that; and he, who is iiow a crip* 
pled prisoner in Engtand, tiro'dd have hiCh 
enjoying in his nativ# land, the profit of a 
capture as taluable as, hi^hertp, rare to 
our enetnies; while the Coaapafty and 
the country, instead of hdving to eton- 
gratulate each other in the preservation, 
to the country, of ships and property to 
the value of more than ^1,060,000 ateif* 
ing, wohld have had to latnent so vast a sa¬ 
crifice, from ftte adoption of a most ha- 
politic, unwise, and ruinous system, hf the 
room of one tried by the test of expOfienOe 
—one ** thht has been weighed in the ba¬ 
lance, and not found wdntlng —which has 
contributed largely and advantageously to 
the naivul strength of the British Empire i 
a cause, in itself, sufficient to entitle the 
Comp|py '(uw^ iJhom it his so risen) to 


c 
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the gratitude of the country. But when 
coupled with other causes, so numerous and 
powerful as have been, and still may be 
urged, it forms together such a mass of 
conclusive evidence^ hn^favour of the Com-* 
pany possessing their exclusive privileges of 
trade (as much to the advantage of the 
country generally, as to the benefit of the 
f Company) that I cannot for a moment sup¬ 
pose Government will commit such an act 
of suiride as to destroy that, which has pro» 
duced such beneficial results to the empire; 
and of which it must ever after be deprived, 
if the ruinous measure of an open trade to 
and from India be a^^pted. 


VSRAX* 



LETTER III. 

\8tk Felgruan/y 1813. 

A WELL informed and judicious writer 
on India Affairs has truly said, that the 
' consequence of general indifference upon 
the subject, has been general ignorance.’* 
The existence of this lamentable fact is 
perhaps to be traced to the want of general 
information, as to the affairs of the East- 
India Company; and upon no part of those 
affairs does information appear to be more 
Wanted, than upon the sttlgect of the 
Company’s Debt. 

I propose therefore to consider the causes 
from whence such Debt has arisen, and the 
reasons why the means intended for its li¬ 
quidation, have not hitherto attained tlie 
end proposed^ 

0 2 
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' Hie cause of the pressure upon the 
Company’s home treasury arises from the 
transfer of a great portion of the Indian 
Debt to Europe, which Debt was incurred 
for ^liiieaiy and not for commercial pur¬ 
poses, an,d which it was not within the 
power of the Co0pan^ to control. The 
pmc are perfxaps not aware that, by the 
k Act of the Legislature passed in 17^3, all 
orders of the Directors to the Company’s 
Governments in India undergo the revi^ 
sion and approbation of the Board of Com- 
missioBers for the Adairs of India, before they 
can be transmitted to those Governments. 
'Hiis Poard is composed principally of the 
highest Members of the Administration for 
the time heing, and is appointed by the 
Crown ; the Company C£M&oot therefore bo 
answerable for the consequences resulting 
from me orders of this controling Board; 
so that, in equity, the Debt which has been 
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contracted in India, is not; chargeable to 
the Company. 

In order to meet the demands «pon tibe 
Company's treasury here, arising from the 
transfer of the Indian debt to this country, 
supplies of bullion were provided by the 
Company’s government abroad' for trans¬ 
mission to England, they have been b(|fv- 
ever prevented in many instances from car- 

w 

Tying these intentions into effect, on ac¬ 
count of the sums which had been so pro¬ 
vided having been applied to His Majesty's 
service in that quarter. 

• 

I have an instance of this now before 
me, in a letter which I received from a 
friend of Baine in Bengal, by His Majesty's 
ship Modeste, lately •arrived in England, 
who asserts it as a matter of public noto¬ 
riety in India, that last season, when a very 
considerable supply of bullion was actually 
packed up for transmission to England, it 
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was suddenly ordered to the Mauritius td 
supply the urgent want of the King's Go- 
Yernnient at that island. Hfence the dis¬ 
appointment the Company then experienced^ 
and which compelled them last year to ap¬ 
ply to Parliament for a larger sum than 
otherwise they would have required. It is 
fit^also, that the public should know, that 
Jhc pecuniary assistance occasionally grant¬ 
ed by Parliament to the Company, and ge¬ 
nerally considered as loans, are, in fact, 
advances only on account of monies abso¬ 
lutely due by the public to the Company ; 
and I have good reason to believe, that if a 
balance of account were now struck be¬ 
tween the Public and the Company, it 
would be found very- highly in favour of 
the latter.^ Thus the Company stand, in 

j 

* Tbis belief is fully confirmed by the Company’i 
Petition to Parlianient, made public since the above 

letter 
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reality, in a very different point of view to 
that in which their opponents (most of them 
ignorantly, I imagine) would wish to place 
them ; and that, instead of reproach, at 
having incurred so large a debt, they are, 
on account of the supplies so seasonably 
afforded to the Public, and at so great a 
sacrifice of their own interest, entitled id 
its gratitude and support. 

VERAX, 

l<^tter was first written ; by wbicli it appears, that tbs 
Public are indebted to ilie Coinpauy a balance on ac¬ 
count of upwards of 200,0001 



LETTEH rv. 


22d Februarj/y IS13« 

Th» ostensible ground for refu^urg 
tlie of the Company to a confinu** 

alion of the exclusive privileges, whi^h 
they have so long po^ssed, is, that the 

' i. 

€t^ktr^ at large should participate In the 

* Indian trade ; how fat the real fact agrees 
with thi^llssertion, it is highly important to 
enquire. 

It appears, that instead of this great 

• sacrifice of the Company being made to the 
nation at larg^*^ a very fe# of the outports, 
only, are to enjoy this privilege; and for 
these, and tht^e only, are such great im¬ 
portant national interests to be hazarded! 
How far His Majesty^ii^ fklinisters will be 

# 'S' 

able tdreccmcile the ultiiliiiieessful petitioners 
to this doittifall of their l^pes, and disap¬ 
pointment of their expec^fctioDS, I know 
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not-it is indeed robbing Peter/' not, 
however, to pay Paul," but to cAeal him! 
For if the Company's just claims are thus 
to be denied, whilst only three or four out- 
ports are to have, what are termed, the ad¬ 
vantages of an open tiade ; how the public 
al lar^e are to be benefited I am at*a loss to 
conjecture, liut kaving this extraordinary 
paradox, whose solution is (to me} past, 
finding out, and supposing, for an iDstaDt;i 
that the intended measure is actually to be 
carried into eflTect, 1 b^ to ask, will the 
Ministers make it a sine qua that the . 
exports of the favoured out|>ort aclventurea 
shall, in a certain proportion, consist of 
JBritish JVoollen Manafactwm und of I'in f 
which articles the Company now export, 
annually, to a great amount, and at a loss ! 
and which is consequently a drawback, tp 
the extent of suqU loss, upon the profitable 
articles of the Q|||paDy’s export the 

V 





Company are content thus to lessen the 
aggregate of their profits^ in order that 
these important branches of our manufac¬ 
ture and produce may be benefitted ! But 
will these patriotic merchants, of them- 
selves, submit to carry on such a losing 
trade ? * That is not likely. Unless, then, 
conditions be imposed, to compel them sO 
to do, what will become of the interests of 
these two great branches of our staple ma^ 
Imfactures ? for upon no pretence of justice 
could the Company be compelled to export 
. these articles, if the outport adventurers 
^vere exempt from sudii obligation. The 
cloathing counties, which now derive a 
great part of their support from the Com¬ 
pany’s exports, wodld become sufferers to a 
most serious extent, were the vend for their 
manufactures thus to bo stopped ! 

With regard to the article of Tin, the 
benefit which the cotmty' of Cornwall lin^ 
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derived from the Company’s export of thkt 
article, may be gathered from the printed 
Papers, No. 2, published at the East- 
India House. A short extract from the 
letter of the Chairman and Deputy Chair¬ 
man to Lord Melville, under dj^te the 21st 
March 1812, page 91, may here* suffice, 
although the whole letter is most w^orthy 
the attentive perusal of every person de¬ 
sirous of information on this important 
subject. 

The extract is as follows. 

That in consequence of the arrange- • 
ment with the Company in 1789, where- 
by the surplus quantity of Cornish Tin 
has been taken out of the liondon market^ 
the price of that Tin lias risen to ^100, 
^120, ^150 and even ^171 per ton^ 
whereby the miners have been enabled^td 
work their deepest mines, and to meet thd 
f ^ pressure of the times, in as mnfeh, friat 

JD 2 
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the agency of the Company, in this par- 
** ticular, has been termed the political 
salvation of the county.” 

It may be vi^ell to apprize the public— 
that in the immediate tneighbourhood of the 
Company’s own possessions in India, Tin 
can be obtained in abundance, and at rates 
far below that which the Cornish miners 
can a&rd to supply it—^but with all these 
advantages, so closely within their reach, 
have the Company foregone their own 
2 )rofif, in order to benefit the inhabitants 
, of their native soil 5 and it is worthy of the 
most serious consideration, whether they 
shall be enabled to continue their powerful 
support to the^ numerous bodies employed 
in this branch of their exports, or whe« 
ther they shall be compelled to revert to 
otlieraonrces, from which all the great be- 
fiefit, now confined to this nation, will be 
mpst do^dedly lost to it I 



It is for His Majesty's Mmsterj. 
weigh well the force of these facts* 

The cooduet of their illustrious prede¬ 
cessor Mr. Pitt (in whose steps they pro^^ss 
to tread), was in general regulated Jby the 
evidence of facts.*' 1 trust that, on the 
present important occasion, they will ad¬ 
here to hin wise and politic system; in so 
doing, they will adopt the principles of 
that great statesman, which were deddedly 
ill favor of the Indian trade remaining 
exclusively with the Company, as will ap¬ 
pear evident from his speech’ delivered in, 
the House of Commons on the 11th March 
1793 ; and I cannot more ^appropriately 
conclude this address than in Mr. Pitt's 
own words, quoted from that speech ; viz, 
I have no hesitation in sayii:^, that 
when all the circumstances are fully 
before the House, I am cemhdent tlmt 
** a renewal of the Company^ Charter 



^ will appear to be much for the interest 
of the Country 

I 
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On the 3ist May 1813, on the Motion, in tho 
Committee of the \Vliole House, that the First 
Kcsoiiitioii, respecting East4iidia A0kirs, should 
be taken into consideration, Mr. Bruce intro¬ 
duced Ills observations on the subject, by stat¬ 
ing, tl\at Jiis object was to submit to the con¬ 
sideration of the Committee, in the shortest 
practicable manner, the series of events, which 
had marked the progress and actual state 
of the East-IndUa Company’s afl^irs j leaving 
it to the unbiassed judgement of Members to 
draw, from facts only, 8ucli.i|iferences as might 
enable them to form their options on this gieat 
national question. 

If the arrangement of jCndian adairs, at thi^ 
crisifii, led only to the abstrjmt question, whe^ 
ther an open tradoi or a regulat^ trade, would 

a be 
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be mo&t for tbe advantage of the kingdom, little 
more could occur, than argumenth leading to 
conclusions, upon which a speculative system 
of Indian affairs might be devised j but if the 
question shall be allowed to assume its tiue cha¬ 
racter, whether British India, and the trade to 
the countries within the Company’s limits, could 
be best preserved for the public advantage, by 
adhering to tlie system which now exists, with 
such modifications as could, in any way, consist¬ 
ently with the preservation of that system, meet 
the expectations of the numerous claimants for 
the open trade?—or, whether the existing system 
of Indian afihirs aliail be, at once, abandoned 
it would require, indeed, vejy serious leasons 
to support sudi a measure, and will impose an 
awful responsibility on tliose, who toy devise 
or bring about such a political axid commarcidi 
innovatioii. fdtoPilqg Mr.Btoe 

observed, would nocessa41y require atteijtiojq, 
before any decision, |bnnded on fiici, or *on ex¬ 
perience, nould be ei^ed >-<*• 

1. Tim of the in 

the 
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the exercise of which they have acquired and 
administered the Indian Empire, and the com¬ 
merce which has been inseparably connected 
with it. 

2 . The ETperknce qf more thnn two himdred 
j/ear$, during which the commerce of (jUreat* 
Britain, with the East*lndies, has been pre¬ 
served to the realm, by means of Erl'hmve. 
FrivikgeSf notwithstanding a succession of at¬ 
tempts at partial, tliough not cquaMy great 
chang(‘s with those which are projected. 

S, An enumeration of the Losses and 2}a^ 
gers in India^ and to ik^ Oma Trat^i which, 
he apprehended, a deviali<m from the existing 
system of Indian affairs might produce. 

4*. A short exatnination of the Smrees oj 
the AppUoatians for an Open Trade ; of the 
proposed Besokt^ns / ant| of ^ Bie Evedence 
subacquetnly l^id tho House by the 

Company, 

V 
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Before entering upon any these subjects, Mr. 
Bruce observed, that it was not his intention to 
enter into atiy discussion respecting monopolies, 
or whether the East-India system could be class¬ 
ed, by any man of sound sense, uiider that un¬ 
popular denomination j because, however ac¬ 
ceptable ijiis species of reasoning might be, to 
those who are accustomed to argue from hypo- 

» 

thesis only, all that could be said on the subject, 
would, to men of experience and knowledge of 
Indian aflairs, appear useless, and to those who 
were resolved to be the dupes of their own spe¬ 
culations, irrelevant. 

He, therefore, ^prhposed to limit the whole 
of the observations which he had to offer, to 
the subjects which he had enumerated. . 

In adverting to the Bights of the East-India 
Company, in the exercise of which they had 
acquired and admifester^d the Indian Empire, 
and preserved a direct trade between England 
and the East-Indies, he shortly detailed the fol- 
lowing series of focts.^^ ^ 

The Company were constituted by Queen 

Elizabedi 
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Elizabel^, a Body politic and Corporate, with 
succession, wi^ power to acquire and dispose 
of property in England, and to acqune by pur¬ 
chase, or by treaties with the Native Princes, 
such stations, within their limits, as might be¬ 
come factories or seats of trade. In explana¬ 
tion, he remarked, that this Charter, like a law, 
was perhaps better understood by referring to 
the events and circumstances under \^bich it 
was granted, than by the meic letter of the 
charter itself 

The connection between England and the 
Seventeen Pi oviuces of the Netherlands had 
existed for ages, and had been of commercial 
importance to both countries. Wlien Charles 
V. reduced the whole of the Seventeen Provin¬ 
ces to his obedience, he allowed tlie Seven Nor¬ 
thern Provinces to retain many of their civil 
' rights j and as, at this period, the reformed rcli- 
gion, of which the Queen was the avowed pro- 
y tector, had made considerate progress in those 
Provinces, she secretly encouraged Ae Protest¬ 
ants in the Netherlands, at the time that ftnlip 

11 . 



H. was endeavouring to establish absolute pow¬ 
er, and the Inquisition, in his Flemish domi¬ 
nions. These circumstances produced the Union 
of Utrecht, in 1579, and laid the foundation of 
tlie government of the States General of tlie 
United Provinces, which, under the direction 
of the first Prince of Orange, asserted and 
maintained the independence of the Dutch. 

The territory which the Dutch possessed was 
narrow, and,with the esiception of its natural ma¬ 
ritime strength, afforded resomces that w^re un¬ 
equal to raise and to maintain a force sufficient 
to oppose the m'mies and fleets of Spain. The 
States, therefore, anned and cqui}q)ed ships,whicli 
they sent to the East-Indies, partly with a view 
of maldng prizes from tiie Spanish-Portugueze 
fleets (Spain and Portugal being then ^ited 
under the same sovereign>and pm*tly with a view 
of finding resources freSm trade, by* which they 
might defend the independence of their country 

A 

In 

The success of tim Dufeh, in tln» entciprize, 
was necessarily known to the English mer¬ 
chants, 
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chants, who formed, in London, Ass&cii^ 
tion of Merchant Adxienturers for trade to §tt 
Ea&t^IndiCSf and apjdied to the Queen fe a 
Charter of Incorporation, that, hj their equip¬ 
ments and trade, they might open a direct 
intercourse between England and tlfe East- 
Indies, 

■\\itb that cautious policy, which dMngui^ied 
llui wise sovereign, the Queen, (though induced 
to listen to the a^ipiicatiou of the Merchant 
Ad\enturers, iiom their desire to enlai'gc that 
maritime powei by w^hich she had preseived 
the independence of lier crowm ag^nst thfe 
Armada of Spain, m 158S,) required a report 
j&ora them on the countries to whkdi tht^ 
proposed to trade, that slie might not invoJvie 
herjself in contests with tlie marithae pow¬ 
ers with which Englasnd was hi allkace; and* 

• 

aftei' std^ecting this report to the examlnaticasi 
of the cckbrated!i Fidke GretSde, she grmted 
the Chatter to the London East-Indi^ 
panj, the of tx^Jbidb hsm been mentioned; 

IhikiJg 
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leaving thus to her country an example, that 
the grant of the Charter was founded on a 
previous and full examination of the facts and 
circumstances, which induced her to accede 
to the wishes of the Association which liad 
solicited her protection. 

The Queen, also, anxious for the encourage¬ 
ment of the commerce and navigation of her 
subjects, and, at the same time, willing to 
confer her protection on that portion of them 
who had advanced their property, and weic 
about to adventure thehMives, in the under¬ 
taking, granted them Smmve Privileges of 
trade for fifteen years, that she might have 
opportunities to ascertain, by experience, whe¬ 
ther the plan would tend to the benefit or 
advantage of the realm. Hence the rise of 
the distinction between the CIm'kred Mights of 
the Company, and their Emhism Privileges 
of tradef the^^one making the Company a 
Corporation, with succession, the other con- 
^ felting atempwiy the Crpwn 


was 



was to continue or not, after a limited teriit, 

* 

according us the measure might be found ad;^ 
vaiitageous, or not, to the liiiigdom. 

The result of this wise policy was not known 
wdien Queen Elizabeth died: and her successor, 
James L, bad scarcely assumed the reins of 
government, when his narrow rcsjources in¬ 
duced him to grant licences to IMichelbourn 
and others, to try experiments in the East- 
India trade, in direct opposition to the existing 
privileges of the London Company, wliicli 
he professed to support; but the experience 
of a few years convinced the King, that the 
innovation was dangerous, as (putting the 
losses and sufferings of the London' Com¬ 
pany out of view, cither of the few tketories 
which had as vet been formed, or of their 
ships and property) H threatened the very ex- 
istence of the direct trade between England 
jwid the East-Indies; and ^therefore, in 1(309, 

. tlie King renewed the Charter of Queen Eliza* 
beth, with more ample powers ibi acquiring 
new factories and possessions, and granted 

c them 
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them the cxcltisive privileges of trade to tlie* 
EasUhidies *\for mr Ibe same icsci- 

vatioiH b()we\or, as in tlicir first Charter, “ that 
sboiikl this trade not be found profitable to 
“ the kingdom, it wa^ to cease and detennine 
“ afiCr three years’ notice/* 

The effect of this Charier was to produce 
additional subscriptions from the Adventurers, 
and larger eqiiipmcnis, which cXcited the jea¬ 
lousies of the Dutch, who, by this time, n ere 
subverting the Spanish-Portugueze power, and 
establishing their monopoly of the finer spices 
in the Banda and Molucca islands, and at 
Cc}lon; which led to those massacres, at Am- 
boyna, &c. \rhich had nearly oveiset all the 
rigins that the London Company had either 
purchased or acquired ;—and it is inemqrable, 
that this Charter of 1009 was granted in the 
same year that the 'i^mcc of Antwerp was obtain* 
ed by the Dutch, which indirectly recognized 
their independence; and dhat the massacre at 
Ambqyna took place nearly at the expiration 
of this truce, ^hen the independence of ilm 

States 
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States General was lecogai/ed and cstabKsli* 

ed. 

It is painful tQ look at the difiiciikios which 
the London Company Jiad to meet, during the 
reign pf the unfortunate Charles I. j Ihougli it 
is only a simple reference to facts to inention, 
that, during this penod, the Durch power be- 
oame predominant in the East-lnclies, and that 
the King, from lusw'ant oi respums, granted 
licences to his own subjects (C’ourten and 
others) to make encroachments on the 
iiv’s trade, and to form rival factories, at stanons 
wheie it was supposed the Company Ind riut 
established seats of trade. Tliis Association, 
from not being uinler any regulai’ direction at 
home, had nearly overset the connection bet wot. v 
England and the few seats of trade winch th 
London Company had acquired; and, ind*. c » 
endangered tlmir factories, from the then pow 
fill empire of the Moguls, wdikli embrace' 
almost the whole of the coasts of tlie Pen. * 
sula of India j while the consequences wexe, rha" 
' c 2 thcit 
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these Adventurers themselves experienced the 
calamities, which they had previously brought 
on the Company’s trade and serv^ants; and 
hence, from temptations to rctiirn with some 
proportion of gain, they mingled their trade with 
piracy. 

Amid the domestic calamities which overset 

i 

the monarchy, the Usurper was fully aware of 
the importance of extending the navigation and 
commerce of the realm; but, lla^ ing been rai¬ 
sed to power, by the prc\ ailing disposition to 
innovation, he, at length, listened to the spe¬ 
culations for an open trade to the Easl-lndi('? •, 
,yet, after an experiment of three years, ho and 
his Council of State, after a full examination 
t)f the London Company’s Governor and Com¬ 
mittees, and of the Mercliant Adventurers, 
decided, that the direct trade to the East-Indies 
could pnly be preserved to the realm by restoring 
their rights and exclusive privileges to the Lon¬ 
don EastS^ndii Company. 

After the Restoration, while advantage was 

taken 
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taken of tlie experience acquired by the exirni-* 
sion of the navigation and commerce of tiic 
kingdom, during the I liter rcgmnn, the rights of 

the Easi-Iiiiha Company were fully restored to 

* 

them, and tlie attempt of forming a government 
and trade at Bombay (to take possession of 
wbicii, as a v-»ettlemenl of the Crown, ceded by 
Portugal, as pait of the dowry of the *Queen, 
ilic Bari of Marlborough, and Sir Abiaham 
Shijiman were sent out with a naval and military 
armament) tirnnnatcd in the King transferring 
1h^ Nland, ''luh as it then was, to the London 
at) • w ‘ohi luld, not as a sovereignty, but 
luthold pjopcrtv, fora quit-rent payable 
; ( umn. 

tin lung also subsequently gmuted to the 
CompanN, b) Charter, in the island of 

St.ilehnu, m a similar mannei': so that now 
i he 1 ’omjiaiiy not only liad two possessions equi^ 
valent to freeholds (Bombay and St* Helena) 
granted to them by the Crown, but by hve sue- 
cessiv(‘ Charters of Cliarles II*, a t^n6rmation 

oi 

I 
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of their rights to those settlements which they 
had purchased and acquired iq the Peninsula of 
India; and a right to embody and govern by 
martial law, the guards of their factoricb ;—and, 
by a Charter of King James 11., in ItiSC*, they 
were'allowed to coin any species of money usual* 
iy current in India, 

The change of government, in 1G88, produ¬ 
ced two new events ; one on the revenue of the 
kingdom, and the tuher on the tiadc lo the 
East-Indies* The revenues, which hith(‘j1ohad 
been narrow, and not equal to maintain either 
Uie alliances, or the armies and fleets required to 
H's'St the geiiend moiiLU'chy projected by Louis 
called for loans, lo meet (he perma- 
lu 111 interest of whicli, taxes were imposed; 
and thus was created what has, since that pe¬ 
riod, b(‘eii termed the National Debt. The other 
cliange was, that as those loans cuqld only be 
drawn from an enlargement of trade and navi- 

A 

gation (for the plan of forming a Bank by the 
landed interest failed), demands were made on 

the 
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the mercantile interest, in general, and on the 
East-India Company, in particular, for a propor¬ 
tion of those loans. 

The Company oifered seven hundred thousand 
pounds, at three per cent.; but this sum not 
being equal^lli^^the wants of the State, a new 
Association of Merchants offered two millions, at 
eight per cent., wliicli was accepted. The Crtf- 
ni'/vif Society Was accordingly formed, which was 
to proceed on the plan of each stock-holder being^ 
entitled to trade, separately, according to the 
amount <jf liis subscription. This project w'as only 
a covei to the ijchenic of subverting the London 
Company; and wdiat is memorable is, that it was 
conducted by their old sen^ants, many of whom ^ 
had returned to Europe, under feelings of dis¬ 
appointed ambition. In two days, however, 
after its establishment, the General Society ap- 
plied for, and obtained a*Charter, constituting 
them a new East-Ipdia Company, distinguished 
from the London Company, by having their Char¬ 
ter founded on an Act of ParUapicnt, while the 
London Company had, hitherto, rested on grants^ 

from 
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from the Cro'Vrn only. Experience, however^' 

and a knowledge of the nath^es, favored the 

Old, atid obstructed the New Company; while 

a conviction, in the Sovereign, and the result of 

experiments abroad, led the King to rccom* 

mend an union of those rival^ ttjfctn aiiies. the 

basis of which was settled, during his reign, 

and effected by the award of Lord Godolphiny 

early in the reign of Queen Anne, which formed 

the existing United Company of Merchants of 

‘‘ England trading to the EasU Indies,^* 

From the Union of the two Companies in I 707 -S, 

to the Peace of Aix4a-Chapellc,iii I 7 the rhar- 

tered rights of the United Compstny were succcs- 

*• sivel) recognized and cxtciidcd, hv a series of 

Acts of Parliament during the reigns of Queen 

Anne, •George L, and George JI; for by the 

Act, 10th Queen Aniie ( 1710 ), it was enacted, 

that the exclusive juivileges of trade to the 

EaSt-Indics should be continued to tlic Com- 
. « 

pany, till tliree years after the J^^th March 1733; 
and by an Act, 3d George IL (1730), it was de- 
•claredjthat the Company should continue a Body 

Corporate, 
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Corporate with perpetual succession, with aright 
to trade to the East-lndics, in their corporate 
capacity, notwithstanding the redemption of 
their capital stock, and the determination of their 
exclusive privileges ; which exclusive privileges 
w'crc, by tliis Act, farther renewed to the Com¬ 
pany for thirty-three years, or till three years 
after the 25th March 17 ^ 6 , 

This Act was farther confirmed hy tlie 17th 
George IL (174!)» Company’s exclu¬ 

sive privileges wcac extended, for fourteen 
years longer, or to tliroe years aftef 17S0 ; tlmy, 
thus had their exclusive ^privileges uninterrupt¬ 
edly continued to lliera for fifty years, or from 
the 25til March 1734 to the 25th h|arch 178 S* 
Several important e\ cuts occurred, in the long* 
period from the Union of the two Companies, 
to the Peace of Aix^la-Chaj^elle, winch gave a 
new character to the situation Of the United 

•> V 

Company’s possessions and^ tmdf, both In 
En^and, and in the Bast-Jndies* 

The French power apd ^ Imlia, were, v 

rapidly increasing on the COrfimi|ndel Coast* 
while the events in Peniasdla of ttjm 

V 

p tlic 
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the fall of the Mogul and Marliatta empires, and 
from tlie death of the Nizam-ul-Muluk, led to 
tlic rise of lesser independent states, founded 
by militaiy adventurers, who were consider¬ 
ed, in England, as Native Princes, These 
events not only changed the relative situation 
of tlie* Company with their foreign stations and 
trade, but began to hold out temptations to the 
rival European Companies, particulaily the 
French Company, to acquire territory in India, 
and to expel the English from their factories 
and trade, licnee the Maritime Powers in Eu¬ 


rope were forming stipulations, in treaties, suite*! 
to presence the interests of their respective Com- 
paniesi, at a time when the political anarchy in 
Hindostan was not understood in Europe:—^the 
rights of the Company, therefore, were consi¬ 
dered to be important subjects of public inter¬ 
est, and their esiclusive privileges of trade, the 
peqeasaijy means of enaldlng them to hold out 
encroachments of tlieir European 

* k 

rivals. 

» ii » 

The rigto w|i^Jh tljie Company had acquired, 

by their former charters, to their factories or 

* • 1 

possessions, 
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possesmons, wefe (continued to them, from 174 S 
to 1763 , and were extended and explumed by 
successive grants, during tliis period, viz, to erect 
courtsofjudicature,to makedistributionsofprize* : 
money, &c. The Company’s factories, during this , 
eventful period, which, hitherto, had been protect¬ 
ed by small guards, were turned into iiulitary 
stations, and distinct armies formed, wiiose con¬ 
quests on the Coromandel Coast, under General 

_ ' , ^ * ' • * . V , , 

Lawrence and ColOhei Ford, and, in Bengal, under 
the great Lord Clive, acquired wluit has, since 

• * I, '*<V 

that period, been termed British Indtai^* 
Though the Company "were assisted in making 
these conquests, by a small prppbitibil of the 
King’s forces {Adlercron’s and ibfaper’s regi- 
ments), yet those regiment^'were disbanded in 
India, at the Peace, and many .bf the officers 
and men embodied with t!i6, Cqinpany’s trdops. 

Tlie situation of the , Company’s 

affairs, ffom 1763 to ifSi, tte magnitude: - 
of tlieir territorial atquiritionsi sdori after the 
. ; Peace of I 763 , became subjects of parliamentary 
4- inquiry and report.. Exddiiye.'^. jpivflegjss of 


' D S 
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trade hail been previously granted to them, by 
the Ati 1741', up to March S5th 1783; but as 
an opinion prevailed, on the one hand, that tlic 
Public were enUtled to apropottion of the ret e- 
nues of the conquered provinces, and the (''om- 
pany, an the other hand, considered them as 
acquisijfons which tlieit armies, aided by th^ 
King^s fleets, had obtained, it was agreed by 
tlie Act, 7tli Cieorge III* (I7fl7), that the Coin^ 
pany should pay ^400,000 per annum, for two 
years, ^ to the Public, tbaitlicy might he enabled 
to consohdate tJie govennnent of the territories 
which tiicii* armies Imd acqturtd. In 1769, a 
similar agreement was made by the Act, 9tli 
GeoJge Mi, by which thn teiritorial acquisitions 
were to^rcmaiisfwith the Company, for a farther 
term of flve on paying to the Public the 
sjwi of 4'iOCIl,(WO,p<iraB8il(in. ' 

•fa m$t however, the CsMUpany, being un- 

^ jf !t ^ 

dcr'‘^€dnsi^^$bte pecuhlaty difficulties, were 
obliged tp, to Parliament for a loan 
of ^,4^,000 jf*, |£nd it was agreed, by the 
A^:.!, XStti that the Ppblic sltonjd 

ibregos 



fbrego to any participation in the 

territorial revenues, till such time as this los^ 
should be repaid, and tW Bond Pebt of 
Company reduced to a sum. ,• 

The Company, in 1779, having fulij; repaid 

this loan, and reduced their Bond Debt to the 

• • 

specified sum, it was agreed, by the AcU 19th 
(ireorge HI., that the terntorial acquisitions 
should be continued to them for one year longer, 
or till the Ml April 1780, without paying any 
compensation to the Public ; and in this Act, 


the clause, ** saving the rights qf ^ie Cromn, ana 

1 . (T s', ■■ 

“ of Ihe Cornpam/,** was drst introduced. ■ Pre¬ 


viously to the expiration of this-last Act, it wa^ 
deemed expedient to cohti^pe the territorial ac- 
quisitions in the pQasekioq„of the Company 


one year longer, or to, the 5th April 1781,' wMch 
was accordingly enacted^ Act," ^th 

George Hi. ( 1780) j - bujfe-io ixqmpensation w^as. 
paid by the Company to Ae ^^t^Hc'fpr the same.. 

The (^mpany*9 exclusive pri>dleg^ of 
granted under the Acti7.74ji, ^ bei|%, at; this 
time, neatly expired,, 

fliameut 
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liament for a renewal thereof j and having 
agreed to pay to the Public the sum of sS4<00,000, 
in discharge of all claims in respect of the terii- 
. torial acquisitions, up to the 1st March 17B1, it 
Was enacted by the Act, ^Ist GeorgcTlI. (I 78 I), 

. that the exclusive privileges of trade should bo 

f. t 

renewed,to the Company, till March 1st 1794s 
and that the territorial acquisitions should remain 
\ with them during the same period, without ma- 

V king any additional payments to the Public for 

tliom. In this act, the clause is again in¬ 
ti oduced, “ iAai l^terein contained 

“ hhould esteM toprgndke or ajjht the rights or 

claims qf the FvbUct or of the Comjjan^^ m* 
** pecting the said territorial ac^umtions or reve^ 
nuesF , 

An important change, however, was introdu* 

V ced in 1784, and which has been continued to 
the present time, in tlie administration of the 
Company’s domestic and foreign affairs j or al- 

■; lowing th^^ administration, as well as the 
trade, to continue ' with the Courts of 

li't' 

- , !0ircctors and Pre^efors, but constituting a 

«]B^d 
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Board of Commissioners for the Afiairs of India^ 
with powers to superintend their pokikal^ JrnoMm 
daU and mtlliary operations, and leaving the 
management of their commerce to the Directors, 
as the representatives of tliat body, whose pro¬ 
perty, or block, under its various amounts, had 
created, jircserved, and brought the East-India 
trade to its existing magnitude and imj^ortance. 

Tiic iuterests of the East-India Company, 
domestic and foreign, fiom 1784* to the present 
time, as far as regarded the mixed administra¬ 
tion of tlieii aifairs, at home, by the Court of 
Directms, and by the Boaid of Commissioners, 
remained nearly in the same situation, till the 
passingof the Act, 1793, which,liketbe prececHng 
Act, waved the question of tlie respective rights 


or claim*- of the Public, and of the Company, 
to tlie territorial acquisitions, and revenue^ yet 
left them in possession of the Company. It 
is memorable, oti this occasion, that the ejcchi- 
aivc piivileges of the Company, and tlm 
of those vsho wislied to pan^cipate in tlietpule, 
were fully examined, i?efor^ ^le xesoloftons 

'were 
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were foriried, on wliicli tlic Adt was to procoecl: 
—-The claims from the Proprietors of Mines iti 
Cornwall, from Exeter, from Manchester, &c- 
were sent by the President of the Boaid, to the 
Chairman, and explanations received frojii the 
Cominitteeof Correspondence :—Tlic I’esolutions 
weiethen seBt to the Directors, and communi¬ 
cated to* the Court of Fioprictors, and then 
finally returned to Ministers, and, hy them, 
brought forward, ds the basis of the Act of Pat- 
liantent* 

Several events had occurred in India, which 
lequiied that a considerable proportion of His 
Ma 3 esty*s military forces should be ‘-tatiou- 
ed, permanently, in the East-Indies. — The 
restoration of tlie French settlements, at the ’ 
Peace of 17^3? liad igain given an opportu- ' 
nity to that restless goverilmoht, to attempts 
during the war whidi followed in Europe, to ex- 
cite cojmntotioiis among tho naMvb chiefs, that 

It i 

menaced t}^b saibty of tiie provinces wMch ' 
the Company had acqitlred^ ^ at ^ the Peace of i 
1763 i and thougSi i|ls^yi&c 6 ssary to describe 

events. 
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events, which live m every man’s rccollecticm,* 
it is impossible not to refer to the able policy of 
tlie venerable Mr. Hastings, and of jLord Coaii- 
walHs, and to the energy and wisdom of the 
Marquis Wellesley, wliich tended to confirm 
the English pro\dnces in their allegiance, to ex¬ 
pel the French, and to establish the paramount 
power of Britain in the Peninsula of India. 

In the course of the wars, during this period, 
which were supported chiefiy by die resources 
of the (Company, conquests were made jointly 
by their armies, and by the King’s troops. A 
political change, however, took place in the 
countries within the Company’s limits i for the , 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, the French 
Islands, and recently the Gutch Islands, have 
been placed under the Crown, while the trade .. 
to them has been, in a great measure, conducted 
by the Company. 

From the whole of tlieae events and iicts, re- • 
garding the Charters granted to the London and i 
to the EogHidi Company, and the Charter to 
Unit^ Company^ extended and p^plained by a , 

® series ^ 


1 
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< 

scries of Acts of Parliament, it follows, tliat the 
Permanent Rights of the Company are, lobe a 
“ Bod^ Corporate^ mik mwcesssion ; to purchase 
«* and.oMemte lands in Britain ; to form sellk^ 
** ments^bmldforU^ appointgmernors^ coin moneif 
mftndia^ erect Courts qf Judicature^ and raise 
** and mamiam forces in India; and io trade to 
** the ^East Indies on a joint stoc/i, though their 
” exclusive privpkges qf trade should cease and 
** determine and ihcir exclusive privileges of 
trade were, by the Act 1793, so far accommo¬ 
dated to the demands of the private merchants, 
as to afford them a proportion of tonnage for 
their imports and exports, in the Company’s 
fleets, widmnt incurring fhe risks of illicit trade 
to foreign countries, or of smuggling, by making 
the exportsand impou^ sulyect to the regulations 
at the India House, aihi to the governments of 
this Company abroad, 

qu^ijoD, is wow to be 

derided i»,—whetbet tbe JUghts qf 

H, “ 

the epmpt®^ be tal^pn from tljem ^ and if 
this can ho do^CVlmihi^i:; they hav^ pot a legal 
^ 4nd jreiipbu^m^nJ^ /or the 

< immense 
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immense sums which the acquisition of them has 
cost, for more than tw^o centurieb ^ 

Mr. Bince next lequestedthe attention of tho 

•• 

Committee to the Ba^petienee qf more than two 
htmdf ed :yeat% during which the commerce of 
Gicdt Britain with the East-Indies, has bcerf pre- 
seivetl to the realm, under exclusive privileges 
of tiade, notwithbUndmg a succession of at¬ 
tempts at partial clianges. 

On this subject ho observed, that it would be 
propel to advert to tiie circumstances, that the 
exclusive privileges were originally conferred*on 
the Company, to enable the advehturcis to ob- 
taih a fair retuni for tlie capital which they had 
embaiked, for establishing a direct trade between 
England and the East-Indies; next to enable 
the Company to enter into a competition with 
foreign Companies and to draw the balance of 
the East-India trade in jfavor of Britain; and. 

It 

lastly, to enable them, thm%h^^etr trade, to 
realiize, for Bie^Pdbilc, th^ ctotncreial advan* 
tages and reveikies which wtos ^nnocted wilii 
tlie temtor^I posaessions. 

g/ ■... > 
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The mfringement made on the Company’s 
exclusive privileges, was the licences granted to 
Michelhourn and others, by King James 1., and 
to the Associations of Courten, &c., during 
the reign of Charles I., which terminated in 
successive losses to the Company’s trade and 
iactories, in the exposure of many of their ser¬ 
vants ’to imprisonment and death, in the ruin 
of the licensed individuals and associations, and 
in the intioduction of piracy in tlie Indian seas, 
A second infringement on the Company’s ex¬ 
clusive privileges took place during the Usurpa¬ 
tion, by the Merchant Adventurers, who were 
allow^ed to dt out 4rge equipments# By the 
interferences of tliose merchants, they not only 
overstocked tlie Eastern markets with European 
commodities# and lowered the prices of them^ 
but riiibcd the prices of Indian produce, and 
brought goods of infeiioil? quality into tlm Euro-i 
pean ntarkets^ and thifS notwithstanding tlie 
strong hand ?ith winch the iWtector over-ruled 
the Dutch* obliged him, md his Council of 
i^tate, to principle of pmserving 

the 
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the trade of the East to the kingdoitt, by res¬ 
toring to the East-India Company, their exclu¬ 
sive privileges. 

All indirect attempt on the Company’s exclu¬ 
sive privileges took place in 16*/9-BO, by private 
English merchants fitting out ships at Cadiz, for 
trade to the EasUlndies. The crews of these 
mtcrlophig vesu^ls^ (as they tsere then denomi¬ 
nated,) fiequcntly becamij pirates> whicli exposed 
the Company’s factories to heavy losses, and 
their servants to great danger, from their 
persons and property being seized to make good 
the losses of the natives: hence tins project, also, 
was laid aside* 

Another infringement on the Company's ex¬ 
clusive privileges, took place during the reign 
. of King William, who, from being partkil to the 
Dutch establishment of several Companies, 
formed the English East-India Company, in the 
manner which has been described, ^ith the ob¬ 
ject of creating a competirion in t’'ad<’, between 
the two Companies $ but the ekpericnce of a verj'^ 
few years satfel^ed this wise spvertngn, diai by 

1ft 

such, 
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fiuch competition, the East-Tndia trade and fac* 
toriesmight be lo^t, and induced him to recom¬ 
mend an Union, which (as has been obser\ ed) 
w^as effected in the reign of Queen Anne. 

The next infringement, in point of on 
the Con5j)an} *s exclusive privileges, was mdirecfp 
arising from foreigners, combinedith die spe¬ 
culations of English and Butch smugglers. 

After the Port of Ostend declared a Free 
Port, in 17 3 Butch and English ships were 
cleared out, on Butch and English capitals, and 
opened a trade, under the Imperial FIag,\\il]i the 
East-Indies, to the detriment oflbc Britisli trade 
and revenue j the evils fjom which, formed the 
subject of remonstrances to the Court of Vienna, 
and of successive Acts of ParliameBt to prevent 
smuggling of Indian produce into England. 

Another infringement on the (’’omjmny^s 
trade, arose from tlic circumstance of the Banes 
having factories in the Peninsula of India; and 
so far their trade wus not an infriagement 
ot the exclusive privileges of t!)c Company} but 
this suggested the project of fitting out ships 

at 
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at Copenhagen, on British capital, and obtaining 
returns, not from the sales of the cargoes only, 
but by Respo7idcntm Bond^^ for money advanced 
by British subjects in India, bearing a high inte¬ 
rest, and payable nine months ailer the arrival of 
the ships at Copenhagen ; a project which di- 
miuisfied the British re-exports tp the North, 
and produced a considerable smuggling of In¬ 
dian goods into Britain*. 

The last infringement on the Company's exclu- 
«ive privileges has arisen from the French Ilcvo- 
latioii, which has involved tins country in w^ar 
for more lluin twenty years, during which 
period, the Americans have interfered in th6 
India and China trade, as Ncutml% without 
being exposed to the chai'ges of maintaining set¬ 
tlements, and have been allowed the . advantages 
of this trade, in the vain hope that it might pre¬ 
vent their co-operation writli France,, in its revo¬ 
lutionary wars j arid it .^eer^iply a liard cii*cumf 
stance, tliat the policy,of, the State sliould 

* \ I. V? 

allow such an indulgence to pur now enemy, ^and 

• w' • ' ^ ' I . ^ 

harder still, iliat their sucoeas, ,^ 
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this indulgence, should be founded on by the 
petitioners against the Company, as a reason for 
divesting them of'their privileges; though, in the 
exercise of those privileges, the Company ha^ e 
acquired the Indian Empire, and preserved to 
the kingdom almc”^ the exclusive trade to the 
East-Indies* 

'I 

Mr. Bruce stated, tliat his tliird object was, 
an enumeration of what appeared to him to he the 
losses mid dangers in India, and to the China trade, 
which a deviation from the existing spstern of 
Indian affairs might produce. 

The losses in India, he explained, might be 
considered, botli as commercial ceoApoUtkaL 
The first commercial loss might be, that the 
regular annual demand of the Company would be 
diminished, and the provision qf investments would 
no longer be an encouragement to the cultivators 
and manufacturers of tndian produce. This dan¬ 
ger was best illustrated by a reference to former 
revolutions in India. After the fad of the court 
of Dellu, there remained no seat of luxury and 
magnificence for the consum})tion of the finer 

' productions 
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prothu’lions of the East; and it was the event of 
the establishment of the Company’s power, that 
revived this demand fur Hie produce and manu¬ 
factures of India:—The encouragement given by^ 
tlie (,'ompany’s governments and sen-anis to 
the natives, has piaec'd tliem in a state of safety 
and pr(>sj>erity» unknown under the f^^bitrary 
governments to whicii they had been subjected j 
and, at the same time, prc^■e^led the irregular 
and dangerous interference oi‘ ELiro}>eau adven- 
tnrers with their superstitions and usages, who, 
without such controul as has been kept over them 
by the (Company’s servants, might have produced 
an anarchy leading to the loss oi’ an empire, • 
founded, as Miv Hustings termed it, on ike 
“ breath of ojumon,” 

A second commercial loss might be, the 
fleprking the nai'vves if thai pecuniary assistmue 
they, at pre&cnt, receive, by advances of 
money from the Companfs govermvenh. 

It is this advance oi* money to the native cul¬ 
tivator, manufacturer, and merchant, that en¬ 
ables tliem to provide articles to be ready “at the 

F ieasou 
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season of export, and tlms affords a regular 
su})p]yfor the British and European niarketsj— 
This no private merchant could attempt, be¬ 
cause, 'W'bethcr his capital be to such an 

mideHakiiig or not, is not the question; for 
the nativos, from habit, have a conjfidence in 
. the Company’s servants, ^vhid^ they cannot be 
supposed to place in strangers, as the prixate 
merchants would be, uotwitlistanding any r<'gu- 
latioil which the wisdom of government might 
de\ise, 

A tliird. commercial loss might be, ///c 
ntpllon of the cirewlous commerce (if' the Com- 
pany m ike countries mthin their limits^ which 
consists 61' a Country Trade, under regulatioi)s 
by government, wliich are fully understood. This 
aiTangcmenrl. enables the Company, thou^b Mith 
frequent losses, or inconsiderable profit on parti¬ 
cular articles, not only to supply the several parts 
of the Peninsula, but also to furnish to Cliina, 
proportions of bullion and Indian articles, which 
have^ progressively lessened the demand for bul¬ 
lion from Europe,which that country, for many 

* years, 
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years, would alone take, and which Ihreigners, 
particularly tiie Americans, arc obliged to 
pay. 

The lust commercial loss might be, the tn- 
ferruplkm^ if not the total ruin of the China 
Trade. The idea of‘opening the 1 rude fo'fndia, 
but not to China, must jiave arisesi with those 
only, who did not advert cither to the t’xisting^ 
relations between the Indian and the China 
rnarivcts, or to the peculiar and impracticable 
character of the Chinese government.—If the 
trade should be o})ened to India, and the ex¬ 
clusive trade to Cliina be j^roposetl to be con¬ 
tinued with the Company, tlie scheme wuuld 

• 

be iburid unwise, if* not impracticable ; both 
because the strictest regulations have been es- 
tablislied by the Directors, and the Com])any's 
foreign governments, to prevent irregularities 
in the countiy ships which proceed from India 
to China; and though these regulations have, 
in general, been eftcctual, yet the Company’s 
siipracargoes at Canton have been exposed to 
serious disputes witii that singular government, 

f 2 in 
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ill consequence of occasional irregularities- Tt 
will be recollected, that the Chinese have es¬ 
tablished a company, of what are termed 
or Security Merchantb^ who are responsible to 
the government, and lliat the least iiTogu- 
larity requires the persons committing it to 
be seized and punished; or if he catuiot be 
found, the punishment is indicted on some 
other British subject. It is, llierefore, tln^ bigh 
character of the Com])au} ’’s sltmuUs, for regula¬ 
rity ill tlnur conduct and dealings, while they 
remaui at Canton, that bas alone prescr^-ed 
tile trade, and no regulations that could be 
.cstablislied in Britain, would be attended to 


by the Ciiinese go\erunieiit: hence this most 
valuable branch oi‘ tlie Company^'s trade would 
be endangered, if not lost. If the free traders 
should be allowed to j^vss the Straits of Malacca 
and Sunda, and to enter the Chinese seas, they 
not only Vvould have opportunities of smuggliitg 
opium iiito China (which is prohibited by the 
1 htnese governraenl), but could obtain China 
proiuico, though of inferior quality, from the 

Junks, 



junks, and find places of deposit for them, 
ln>t}{ in llie 8]hcc Islands (the Mohiccas and 
Bandas) and at the other Malay Islands, (Borneo, 
Celef)es, kc.) where, as in ihnner tiincft, there 
inigiit be a jH'ohaibiihy of' psracw, whicli would 
huiak tlie coiniectiiui est.abli‘'hed between the 
(''(nnpanv aiid the port of Canton, and bring 
disgrace on the 1 iritis]} ciiaraeter. 

If these vuinawrcial losses are probable, the 
jioiitical losses are equally to be apjjreliendod. 

In the first place, it would be iiujKxssiblc to 
preserve the Alle^^iance of the A'athvs, in the J3ri- 
liii Indian provinces, to any fonri of govern¬ 
ment, but that which they have been accnsti>nied 
to consider as engadted on the jMogiil, or native 
establislimcjits ; and tliongh the Coinj)any can 
act as feudatories of the native governments, it 
would be a difficult circumstance, indeed, to fincf 
anv new' body, subordhiatc to the Crown, in Eng- 
land, ill wlnh'li this feudatory character ('ould be 
vested, on- llic extinction of the East-India 
Chnnpany;—^and, tlieret'ore, though in tlieofy^ 
regulations might be framed for this piu’povsc, 

the 
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the attcmpi to carry them into praciice, b} 
force, v.'oolfi produce that anarchy, uliicli 
loiglit ternnuate in the Io'js of iJie British pos- 
feCRsions. 

The iiitrodiictioo, in tlu; licxt })lace, under 

t 

any ivgidalious, of advcaiturers not under con- 
troid, would necessarily pioduce Cohnizaiion. 
If tiic plan be to allow an entrance to the 
European traders to the principal scats of go¬ 
vernment only, the iin]>ossi{>iIjty of prevent¬ 
ing the entrance of iiidividiials into the interior 
is o])vious, and tlie consec|uences have been 
fully established, by the twidence betore the 
House and the Committee. 

The greatest, and perhaps the most obvious 
political loss, in the third place, would be, that 
of disniemberi ng the civil and commercial rcla- 
Yions by winch the Britisli possessions are, at pre¬ 
sent, maintained, and of alienatingtJie ailaclmicnis 
find allegiance of the nalivc militant force^ by 
which their territories have been acquired and 
are still preserved. The fullest evidence has 
been obtained u£ the diaracter of the natives, 

the 
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the siniplicily of tlieir habits» and tlicu' attach¬ 
ment to their usages; and it lias been an uui- 
forni instruction to llie civil and military ser- 
t'anis of the Company, on no occasion to otrend 
against tliein. Whether the* jnejudices and 
the usages ol* tlie nali\es» or indeed oi’ au}- 
oIIko* peo])le, accord with European, or nitlicr 
British, TKjfions of propru’ty, is not the ques¬ 
tion; for among every people, and in every 
age, prejiulices and usages have been found an 
over-inatcli htr reason, and frequetitly for 
morality. 

ddic last political loss would be, what h 
<.-bvious at liome ;—the loss ol' an afuUmy 
ri/ic, wlheli, in the hour of danger, has, on so 
many occa^aons, been an important adilition to 
turr navv, and contributed to our national 
safet y;—tiie loss of establishments, formed at the 
expence of many millions, for creating and 
preserving this marine and the loss of a re¬ 
venue (amounting, at this time, to aWuc 


^4,500,000) from the Company’s trade, col¬ 
lected with facility, and wnth moderate charges'. 


and 
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and it ,is yet to be ascertained, what compen- 
satioii more than 07ie hundred thousand people 
must receive, who are either directly empio) ed 
under the Company, or indircclly supported by 
the exports they send to India and to China, and 
by the sale of tlie imports they bring from both 
counti'ies ; witliout saving any thing farther, 
than by a reference to the capital stock of the 
East-India Company, amoimting to the sum of 
twelve millions stciling, and subscribed for, 
in the year on a reliance on the con¬ 

tinuance of the Company’s government and 
trade* 

Mr. Bruce next requested the attention 
of the Committee, to a few remarks on the 
sources of the JppUcationsfor an Open Trade ► 
on the proposed Resolutiomf printed by order of 
the House, on the SSd March 1813;—and on 
the Evidence subsequently laid before the House, 
by the Company. 

The first source of these applications, as far 

A 

as can be ascertained from facts, was a supposed 
mcrease qf Toftmge, E^ept^ts^ md Imports* It 

baa 
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has been assumed as a fact, but without cither 
i>timate or evidence to support it, that the 
Open Trade to India, and subsequently to China, 
would rapidly tend to increase the tonnage to 
an indefinite extent. It has not, however, 

\ been even attempted to be shewn, either by esti¬ 
mate or evidence, that the ships of the private 
merchants, of 3o0 tons, from the river Thames, 
and much less the ships from the Out-ports, 
would equal the known tonnage of the Com¬ 
pany. That they would do so, is mere asser¬ 
tion, and assertion by classes of petitioners, 
■» many of tliem inland, and none of them pre¬ 
suming on any thing, but that the free trade, 
would extend their shipping to an immense 

amount. It has not, in die same manner, been 

» 

attempted to be shewm, either by estimate or 
otlierwisc, wliat the amount of the exports would 
be j for not a single new article has been specified 
as intended to be exported. In like manner, il 
has been asserted, that there would be a great 
increase of the imports of Indian prodiu'e : but if 
Jntlian manufactures could be brought home, 

o * and 
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and sold in fair competition with our home manu- 
facturcs, the free merchant and manufacturer 
would probably be soon as much at variance 
with each other, as they are now united against 
the East-India Company. 

Another source of these applications is, the 
general xight of all Britisli subjects to trade to 
all cbiintries, subject to the British ][)ower, or 
connected, by the relations of amity, with 
Britain. 

Had the territorial possessions of the (\>m- 
pany been, like our ancient North American 
Colonies, formed and maintained for centuries, 
by the British Covernuicnt, and rlefended by 
the British arms, the general right of British 
jyubjects to trade to them would be undeniable j 
but the Indian possessions do not come under 
this description, for the ancient factories of 
the Company were purchased, or acquired, by 
cessions liom the Native Powers, for valuable 
considerations. It is little more than half a 
century since fhe Indian possessions were con^ 
queredby the Company’s arras, and administered 

on 
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on tlie basis of the native ccovernments, of which 

^ / 

tliey WTi e the professed subordinates : and can 
nn equal right be asserted by those, who have had 
no share in embarking either their property in 
a<'quiring such a territory, or risking their lives 
in preserving it, as by those who have actftally 
acquired and preserv ed our Indian doKiinions ? 

On the pvojioscd KcsolutlonSf Mr. BruCe ob¬ 
served, that he must conftne himself entirelv to 
those which were laid before the House, on the 
fifid Marcdijthc alterations, or additions to which, 
he had only been possessed of, for a few hours; 
and then stated, that though the first Resolution 
proposed to continue the Company\s privileges, 
tlie exceptions to it, in the subsequent Resolu¬ 
tions, so weakened those privileges, as to render 
the exercise of them impracticable* Is it to 
be understood by “ the continuance of their 
isting privilegeSy* that the Company’s right of 
property to their ancient seats of trade, is to 

be admitted, and their claims to the territorial 

> * 
acquisitions waved, as in former Acts, and 

G ^ that 
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that t|ie exceptions in the subsequent Rcsolu* 
tioiis, referred to the trade only ? 

f2. That though the c,rclasive trade in Tea 
is, by the second Resoluttion, to remain "vutb 
the Company, the other China expoits (nan¬ 
keens, raw-silks, &c.} are not specified. li‘ 
the Open Traders are to be allowed to pass the 
Straits of Malacca to the Spice Islands, they 
might then interfere, as has been slated, witli the 
China trade, and thus not only all kinds of China 
exports, but even Tea, by illicit connections, 
between the Eastern Islands and tije coasts oi' 

China, might become part of their homewaid 

* 

assortments, and thus most materially (.liintnlsl: 
the Company’s sales, for home consumption, and 
the re-export of tliat valuable article: and it is 
remarkable, that no provision is made, in any 
of* the Resolutions, for the same open stiles and 
public competition at the Out-ports, wbiU. have 
been carried on, with ^ much benefit to the 
Public, by the East-India Company; nor is it 
specified, whether the usual exports from Eng¬ 
land 
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land to Cliina, and from India to Clyna^ are t» 
be, as at this time, exclusively carried on by the 
Company, or not. Can any security be given, 
that the Open Traders, if they are allowed to 
enter the China Seas, will not purchase Banca 
tin, at a chca])er rate than they can carry out the 
tin of Cornwall ? Is it to be a provision, that tliey 
are to export Devonshire I^ong Ells, even at a 
loss ; or is tliat export to be given up ? and is 
there any sectirity, that the Open Traders will 
return to Britain, and not go to North Ameilca, 
Spanish America, or even to ports in Europe, 
where they may sell both ship and cargo ? 

3. That the exception, in the third Resolli- 

tion, which hys open the trade to India to such 

ports as have 'warehouses, wcf-docks, or hasin,% 

or may volu7iteer the building of them, certainl}^ 

renders the imports of ihe Company, from Ii> 

dia, less, by the proportion or quantity wliich the 

«• 

Open Traders may import to the Out-y>orts; and 
if the capital stock of the Company is proposed 
to be employed in this trade, it will make the 

returns 
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returns inadequate to pay, even the existing di¬ 
vidend on it. 

4. That the Appropriations of the Territorial 
Revenues in India, by the fourth Resolu¬ 
tion, (viz. to the payment of the civil and 
military'* establishments in India, and in¬ 
terest on the Indian debt) can leave but a small 
surplus, either for investment, or for remittances 
to China. Is it intended that the Company 
are to beep up their commercial establish¬ 
ments in India, when the commerce is to be di¬ 
vided between them and the Open Traders ? If 
so, the proportion of trade which they arc to 
carry on in India, and the China trade, would be 
liable to the same charges, as at this time; though 
the whole now yields to the Proprietors, little 
more than the legal interest of money in Eng¬ 
land. 

5^ That the Appropriations of the Commercial 
Profits in England*, by the fifth and sixth Resolu¬ 
tions (viz. to the payment of bills of excliange, 
debts, interest, comiherciaJ charges, dividend 
of ten and a half per cent; on the capital stock, 

and 
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^ind reduction of the Indittn Debt, and Bond 
Debt in England) seem to be utterly Impractica¬ 
ble, It cannot be expected, that the Company 
can pay even their commercial charges in Eng¬ 
land, umounting to above ^190,000 per annum, 
(including per annum to the Commis¬ 

sioners for the Affairs of India) aT\d the dividend 

'0 " 

of ten and a half per cent, on their stock, from 
the crippled trade to India, and from the profits 
on tea only, to say nothing of the other extensive 
ap{)i'opriations; nor can Government suppose, 
that tlie India Proprietors, will feel their stock 
to be safe, if it is to be employed in a com- 
• mercc so narrowed and so burdened ; for, if 
they do so, an iiUimatc, if not an immediate 
bankruptcy must be the result. 

Otli. That by the eighth R,esulution, the 
CompaiiV are /o Ife farther limited from grant- 
ing pensions and gratuities to nieritmdoiis and de¬ 
serving officers, though this is the only mode 
tliey have left to them, of rewarding long aiid 
approved services. It need not be mentioned, 
Jhat the Company have no honors to confer, but 

. only 
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oiily such rewards as they may consider eminent 
services mky merit; and if divested of this power, 
dieir servants would be left, in many instances, 
friendless, or perhaps in distress. If a provi¬ 
sion of this description had formerly existed, the 
venerable Mr. Hastings, to whom may be as¬ 
cribed the preservation of the conquests of Lord 
Clive, and whir gave so impressive a ])roof 
at the bar, of talents and services, could not, in 
Ills own elegant language, “ have received tliat 
“ bounty from the Company, from which he 
now derived his subsistence.” 

7th. By the Act of 179^?* the appointment 
of Governors and Commanders-in-chief was left- 


with the Company, as well as an express power 
of recall; but, by the ninth Resolution (March 
‘2"2d 1813), though the appointment, nominally, 
is to remain with the Company, yet the King’s 
approbation is to be ^ven under the Sign Ma¬ 
nual, countersigned by the President of the 
Board of Commissioners; and it is not specified, 
til at any power of recall, in case of mismanage¬ 
ment, is to be left to the Company: so that, in 

fact. 
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fact, a Ckmge d*MUre is to be issuedyto the 
Company to appoint, provided the King and 
the President approve; bnt without leaving to 
the Company the selection of those persons ’who, 
from long and faithful services, might be pie- 
sumed to be best qualified to fill those situa¬ 
tions j or the power of recalling tliose, who, in 
fact, were to be appointed independently of their 
choice, and whom they might find inadequate to 
the discharge of the first and most important 
duties. 

On the subject of the Evidence laid 
before die House, Mr* pruce observed, that 
thoi’gh he had attended tlie examination of the 
witnesses, both in die House, and in the Com¬ 
mittee, every day, he considei^d it to be im¬ 
practicable to form a just opinion of the sub- 
iect, till the whole Of tlie evidjenca been 
completed nor did he iwceive, that even 
die great I<ord Chancellor Ba^on would liave 
undertaken to examine and decide on a body of 
evidence, consisting of nearly aik hundred folio 
page^ m a ftw hoursall, dierefore, that an 

H mdivldualf 
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individjial* Hke iumsclf, could attempt, was to 
state tlie following general facts, wliich appeared 
to be established by this great body of evidence. 
—That the administration of the British Indian 
Provinces had, hitherto, proceeded on a system 
engrafted on the ancient native governments j 
and, from ^the fixed character of the natives, 
had preserved the allegiance of our Indian sub¬ 
jects, and yj<d40d a large and permaiicnt re-^^ 
venue. 

•^That the regulations, which have hitlicrto 
been adopted^ by the Company, had prevented 
the indiscriminate intercourse or interference of 
British objects, or of .Europeans, in general, 
with the prejudices of the natives, in favor of 
their ancient opinions, usages, and manners, 

—That, from tlm fixed character of the natives, 
particuhnly the Hindoos, the produce and ma- 

f • 

nufactures of India have been found equal to 
tbdrw^ts andlbeir des|res5 and th%t the climate^ 
and tl^r Ijabits, aifordOd po prospect of "an in^ 
crease of deman 4 f British goods 5 particularly 
when appeared*,,that artists have 
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settled at the different Presidencies, andemploy¬ 
ed native workmen, wko can furnish the same 


articles at a cheaper rate than they can be 
imported from Britain; and, in fact, that Bri¬ 
tish goods arc chiefly, if not exclusively, pur- 
*|&iased by the European inliabitants. 

' —That the export trade from Great^Britain had 
^not only been equal to the demands in* India, 
but, in general, so far above them, that, in ma¬ 
ny cases, the Company, and their na\al oflScers, 
who carried out their little investments, freight 
free, and the Indian agents, were often obli¬ 
ged to sell the goods at and below piime cost, 

—^riiat the imports from India had, hitherto, not¬ 
withstanding all the heavy duties imposed on 
them, been equal, not otily to the home con¬ 


sumption, but to the demands for re-exportation, 
|though this branch of the trade, for re|sons of 
State, had been materially inyured by the neu* 


trdlity allowed to the Amcri«^n traders* 

I ' 

—That the smuggling of hargop, by the Com- 
phuy, on fbe >evldencc of the first re^nue op^**^ 
^1:8,tfl}|)iRM3tit3ab]e, as exl^8l ''no 

, ,a ® 



temptation to mak« the attempt $^that srnug^ 
gljng had been &i?ther prevented, by the trade 

being j carried on in large ships, with the safe- 

* . 

guards of die East*India docks and warehouses ; 
and that, from the lists of seizures, tlie smuggling 
had bfeen chiefly detected in smaller articles, 
sei2iBd from the crews and passengers. 

■»^That'the vessels t>om the Out-ports, of three 
hundred and flflv tons, cither in the oiitward or 
homeward voyages, would have greater facility 
ut defrauding the revenue, by going to foreign 
ports to dispose ci‘ their cargoes, to the preju- 

A 

dice of tlie rcfexpc^t trade, or by smuggling, 
in innumerable ways, into Great Britain afed 
Ireland* 

from the positive eridence of the Be* 
venue Officers of Customs and Excise, the smug* 
gling of Indian and China produce will encrease/ 
by dividing the trade between the river 'Ihamei 
and,the Outrports, at which the revenue cannot 
be so effleietrtiy collected, as at tlie sales of thi 
East-Indih Coiupany* 
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Mr* Bntee ccm<iluded hi^ by ask- 

ing, whether it 'would be wise, in the present 
convulsed state of Europe, and of the w^orld, and 
in the actual state of the British resources and 
revenues, to interfere with such an old establish¬ 
ment, as that of the East-India Company*; if so, 
it was surely contrary to the praetice of a na¬ 
tion, distingmshed for resting all its institutions 
on experience, leading to improvements, not on 
theories in politics, or speculations in trade. 
The last twenty years, he observed, had shewn 
enough of‘ theory and s]>eculation, by the events 
which had desolated Europe *, and it would be a 
most cruel event, indeed, while the insidious in-^ 
tcrfercnccs of foreigners have been unable to 
shake tlie foundations of our government, or of 
the institutions subordinate to it, if our own 
innovatiiKis should w^eaken the one, or destroy 

t 

the other. 

Supposing, however, that these e\il forebo¬ 
dings shanld be realised, and tiiat the Compatiy 
^should be dissolved, and their trade annihilaied, 
tile justice ci the Britisli Govemraent wili sure- 
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!y grant ^ Ml indemnity to the East-India Com¬ 
pany, whose enterprize, conquests, and adminis¬ 
tration, have acquired and preserved the Indian 
empire; and to the proprietors of tlie slipping 
and establishments which have been formed, at 
the expence of many millions, under the con¬ 
viction of the stability of the Company, and 
of the navigation of its ships and trade being 
confined to the river Thames. It would, to 
himself, be a melancholy refiection indeed^ 
to have lived to see one political and financial 
error lose to the country its American Colo¬ 
nics, and to be convinced, that the proposed 
.Resolutions, if passed into a law, in opposition 
to a most full and complete body of evidence, 
would, in a short time, probably lose its Indian 
Empire to Great Britain. 


THE END. 
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PROCEEDINGS, &c. 


EAST'INDIA HOtSE, Sq>t. l, IMS. 

\ 

A special Geticral Court.of Proprietors of East- 
liidm stock was held this day, at the €!ottipatiy*s 
House, in Leadenhall^Street, in conformity with 
request contained in a requkition, signed hy 
xilK»*6 than nine ProprietoiSi which had been pre¬ 
sented to tho CfOurt of Directors. 

The minutes of the last Court (including, 
amongst other points, the unanimous vote oi 
thanks* from the Proprietary to the Directors, for 
l^ir unwearied exertions, doting die negoclation 
with His Majesty's Ministers ht ^the^ rei^wal of 
Ihi, Company's Charter) haying beenie^al>«- 
The Chmrmm {Robert Thornton, M. P,) 
Bhiled, that the present Ccmit was specially 
aembiedt in mformity with the is!);tttefi l»qtt|sfc 
tion of more thin nine Froptletots|j 
silion should be immediately readt^^wlAs ^ifi|firt 
nugld then proceed to bpsinenk. 



Mr.P.Moorc. 


t 


2 DEBATE AT THE Ij 

The requisition, dated August 13,1813, which 
was signed by Peter Moore, Esq. M.P. and a 
great number of most respectable Propiletors, 
w'as read accordingly. (Sec Appendix.) 

Mr. Peter Moore then rose and said, that, 
perhaps, he need not offer any apology for hav¬ 
ing, in conjunction with those honourable col* 
leagues, whose names had just been read to the 
Court, given the Proprietors the trouble of as¬ 
sembling at that period of the year j particularly 
as he found it necessary, in common with those 
honourable colleagues, to follow up the re&olut 
tions of the last Court, which bad that day 
laid before them for confirmation. Considering 
this necessity, and also the propriety of revising 
their different establishments, in making such al¬ 
terations, as the means placed in their hands, by 
the renewal of their Charter, would permit, hr 
had been anxious for the assembling of the prei- 
sent Court. He was sure that he could ca^ 
call to the recollection of the Proprietors, the en¬ 
thusiastic approbation vvith which, during tl:« 
lafe negocialjon, the conduct of the Court of 
directors had been received j and particularly by 
those persons who had the best opportunities of 
witnessing it i it, therefore, had struck him, as 
his duty, feeling the share he took in. the House 
of Commons, in reytog the establishment of tb« 
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Boafd of Commissioners, to pursue that pjfnciple 
which he there professed, and on which he had 
acted, by extending it to the Court of Directors, 
whose services could not be too highly prized, 
nor too liberally Applause.J —Hav¬ 

ing felt this, as he still did, he hoped it woujd be 
received as an apology, for his not having, con¬ 
formably with the usual courtesy, corilmunicated 
to the Court of Directors, the resolution which he 
meant to propose relative to that body. In not 
having made the resolution known, he was guided 
entirely by motives of delicacy, not by those of 
disrespect. But, still retaining those feelings and 
sentiments which he expressed at a former 
Cdutt, he hoped he should be excused for fol¬ 
lowing them up in the best manner which bis 
abilities would allow him. In renewing their 
Charter, every man wished to see, as distinctly as 
possible, the whole powers, privileges, and pos¬ 
sessions, of the Company j and it was necessary 
to look up to them as to the standard, from 
whence every thing was to *flow hereafter: and 
he thought the first object to be contemplated 
was to embody the gratitude they had already 
felt and expressed, by using these privileges and 
possessions, as the soufde of remuneration to 
those, who had so ably supported their commer- 
cial interests; who had nobly foUgHt their 


Mr.P.Moore, 
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P.Moore. battled,; who had wisfeljr conducted their pcli* 
tical affairs; to those who were the pride this 
institution, and the envy of others! It was in 
vain, as he had stated at the last Court, to hope 
for a succession of men, like thoac who had so 
recently supported their rights, with dignity and 
success, in another place, if their zeal, their ex¬ 
ertions, thfeir abilities, were not gratefully and 
liberally recollected by the Proprietors. At that 
Court, it wris proposed to give votes of thanks 
to particular individuals, who were supposed to 
have rendered theinseives eminently conspicuous 
in the course of the negociation : but, in answer 
to that suggestion, it was said, that it would be 
a very invidious thing for the Court of Proprietors, 
who were indebted to all, to make any selectbn j 
and that, if any distinction were to be made, it 
would be much better that it should originate 
with the Directors themselves, who might pro¬ 
ceed in any manner they deemed most proper. 
On this account, many votes of thanks, which 
would otherwise Have been proposed, were not 
brought forward. Fully approving of the con¬ 
duct of the Court of Directors, and sincerely 
thanking them for the course they had pursued, 
he was desirous of encouraging that independent 
spirit and those honourable principles, which had 
been manifested in a long struggle for the rights 
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of ibe Company, by something more sol'ti and Mr.P,Mo<we 
substantial than a mere vote of thanks ^ although 
he by no means meant to depreciate that honour. 

Anxious for the prosperity of the Company, he ‘ 
wished to place those who then were, and would 
hereafter be, their trustees, in an independent 
situation i he wished to grant them a remune¬ 
ration cornraensurate with the greatness of their 
responsibility, and worthy the dignity ef the 
honourable office they were called on to fill. 

This was the scope and view embraced by one of 
his resolutions j and he trusted it was of suffi¬ 
cient importance to justify him and his friends, in 
the liberty they had taken, of calling the Pro¬ 
prietors together at that unusual period. His 
other proposition related to the Proprietors in 
general. This proposition, though he had placed • 
it last in point of order, should be offered the first 
for their consideration. Before he stated what it 
was, in precise terms, it would be necessary to exa¬ 
mine the situation of the Company; to point out 
the services they had rendered to the country; and 
to see what benefits they had themselves derived. 

By the capital of the Proprietors, fresh strength 
and fresh resources had been added to the ordi¬ 
nary powers of the state; by their operations, 
and by their money, what he should ever calf 
mfecond had'been obtained for the.Em¬ 
pire. ,y«;s he would repeat it, by the admirable 
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lir.P.Mopre. niahag|iTient of the Company's affairs, for a long 
series of years, a second xwrld had been given to 
the Empire, without costing the parent state a sin^ 
gle shilling 1— (Applause ,)—This had been done 
Solely by the East-lndia Company—this was en¬ 
tirely their work—for, as he had stated elsewhere, 
their plans had never been interfered with by any 
other power, without an evident deterioration! 
Under such circumstances they were surely en¬ 
titled to some advantages beyond those which the 
act of parliament gave them. And here he par¬ 
ticularly alluded to an exoneration from the pay¬ 
ment of property tax on their dividends ; a point 
which, on every principle of justice, he conceived 
ought to be given up, as it formed a very great 
drawback on the moderate profits derived from 
that capital, which had operated in such wonderful 
effects for the country in general. He was aware 
that former applications for this purpose had 
failed ; but the circumstances in which they vwre 
at present placed, might give to another applica¬ 
tion a weight and an influence, which those, here¬ 
tofore made, did not possess. An idea had gone 
abroad, tfiat it was in the power of their own 
Trustees (the Court of Directors) to take this bur¬ 
den off the Proprietors, by discharging it from 
their contingent funds. This, however, was a 
mistake, and be was sorry for it; because, 
i was convinced, if such a power existed*w':th their 
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Trustees, they would, at once, have don^^ that Mr.P.Mooii.^ 
which would have been a common boon to the 
Proprietary at large. To effect this purpose, he 
had, at two General Courts, moved resolutions, 
that Ills Majesty’s Ministers should applied to 
on the subject. These resolutions were carried, 
and the applications were made; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, they were answered in the negative. In-, 
dependent of these applications, three others*, he 
believed, were made by the Court of Directors, 
without the knowledge of their constituents, 
which had precisely the same effect. Standing 
on the ground of a great public body, which was 
hourly p^png wealth into the coffers of the 
nation,*'^whose means the country received a 
conlmuai influx of property, which added sub¬ 
stantially to its resources i by whose exertions, 
a large empire bad been acquired, without, as 
he had contended, and should ever contend, the 
State.having contributed at all to procure such 
pre-eminent advantages j they should, he thought, 
in justice, have received a diffefe;nt answer; and 
the property tax, to procure a re mission of which 
was the object of this resolution, should not have 
been insisted Applause.) 

He would now beg leave to state to the Court, 
as a justification of the line he was then pur¬ 
suing, with reference to the Court of Directors, 
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Mr.P.Moore. that \he principal was not a new one 5 for 
when it was formerly proposed to augment 
die establishment of the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, it was observed, chat the altera¬ 
tion was n%. longer applicable to any particular 
set .of persons, but was rendered necessary for the 
dignity of the situation. And, in his opinion, 
.they ought to exercise, with reference to the 
Court of Directors, the scif-same principles which ^ 
had been acted upon in another piace, w^hh re¬ 
spect to the Heard of Commissioners. The esta¬ 
blishment of that Board bad progressively in¬ 
creased with the augmented resources of the In- - 
diaii empire, which the Company had obtained, 
and the controul of which -.vas vested in the 
Oommissioners. It commenced with an honour¬ 
able superintendant, who, being a sittecurc offi- , 
ccr of State (he believed the second paymaster) 
w'db to receive no remuneration, as he had no¬ 
thing else to do, but to amuse liiinveif with i!'*e 
performance of those duties connected with ' 
the controul of Indian affairs. The establish¬ 
ment subservient to him, however, was paid,' 
X'bOOO per annum, which was a very handsome 
rcnumcration. In J70S, when the Charter was, 
renewed, the charge was increased to ^ 16 , 000 . 

A short time ago, another augmentation took 
place, by construction rather than ■ otherwise-j 
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and, at the present moment, the expen1;c was Mr.P.Moore. 
^26,0( to. year. When this last rise was nbout 
to tak^^pface, it was stated in the House of Com¬ 
mons, by an honourable gentleman, who had 
filled the situation of advocate-general in India, 
and whom he should be glad to see in 'that 
Court, that the proposed sum was ,too large. 

•t -Ml 

But, on better recollcciion, he clianged his jnind, 
and acceded promptly to the amendment which 
he (Mr. Moore) had the honour to propose. 

The Court of Directors battled for every ihililng 
of the augmentation, meaning to allow every 
thing conhihtent with tlie dignity of the situation. 

It was at first proposed to give ^25,000; but it 
was stated by an honourable Member of the 
Board of Controul, who happened to sit near 
him (Mr. Moore] in the House, that there would 
then be a deficiency of ^400 a year, and that an 
additional XlOOO would set the business at rest 
or ever: he had, therefore, agreed to tlic in¬ 
crease ; observing, “ I think .you arc moderate, 

“ because the alteration in the circumstances of 
“ the Company will require more attention than 
“ you are aware of.” He was wlllirg at the 
time to have granted ,£30,000; but the state' of 
the House did not allow liim to make the propo¬ 
sition, and £26,000 was finally agreed to. He 
stated these circumstances to shew, that the prin- 
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'Slr.P.Moore. cip]c, fie was then acting on, had not originated in 
that Court, but that it was one which he had 
supported in another place, and which he thought 
it necessary to follow up. He was sure, w'hen he v 
reverted to the conduct of their Executive Trust, 
w'hich had been so highly, so generally, and so 
deservedly applauded; when he referred to their 
tranjeendant services, to their integrity and abi¬ 
lity; when he called to mind all those lively 
impressions of respect and esteem, which the 
Proprietors must entertain for their honourable 
zeal and unrivalled talents, and then compared 
the remuneration received by them with what was 
given to the clerks acting under the Board of 
Controul, the Court must at once see, that it was 
necessary for them to revise their establishment; 
they must immediately feel, that what might have 
been very proper twenty or thirty years ago, was 
not at all suited to the circumstances of the pre¬ 
sent day! As a new order of things was now ^ 
begun, he though^ it a very proper time to com¬ 
mence that revision of their establishments, which 
might, both at the present time, and hereafter, 
insure to the Company a constant succession of 
talent. In making this observation, he meant no^ 
allusion to the gentlemen behind the bar, with 
whom he had had no communication on the sub¬ 
ject; but he referred to those individuals who might 
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hereafter be induced to offer themselve*s; and Mr.P.Moof#; 
sure he was, that ^300 per annum was totally 
Unfit to be offered to men of ability, and of ex- 
tensiv^e business, as an adequate remuneration for 
their services, in the arduous situation of Directors. 

(Applause.) * 

The first resolution which he should lay be¬ 
fore the Court related solely to the dividends 
which they .received ; and he did think that 
the honour and justice of th« nation would 
still be exerted in behalf of the Proprietors of 
East India stock, by whose capital such trans- 
cendant services had been performed—services 
which demanded the gratitude of the country.— 

(Applause. the Act of Parliament, their 

dividend could not be enlarged. It was limited ; 
but it was bis great object, that, fixed as it was 
at 10 per cent, that profit should be freed from 
any drawback. If he could induce the Court to 
assist him, he wished their Directors to be in¬ 
structed to call on His Majesty’s Ministers to 
give up that draw’back, the Property Tax,* in 
future. Their profits had been much spoken ofj 
but let them look to other establishments, and 
contrast the advantages. While Iheir capital 
was hourly adding to the resources of the country, 
theyy the Proprietors of India stock, had been 
constantly falling short j but the dividends of 

c 2 
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TMr.P.Moore. corporate bodies, whose capital had been dor¬ 
mant and quiescent in the empire, were rapidly 
increasing. He would instance the Bank of 
England. They had it in evidence before the 
House of Commons, that the capital stock of the 
Bank of England had been doubled; that the 
dividends had been doubled; and that millions 
morejthan the capital stock had been distributed 
amongst the Company in bonuses of one sort or 
anotlier. But the Pioprietors of East India stock 
(not those who had bought in lately under the 
gloomy aspect of the Company’s affairs, but indi¬ 
viduals who had purchased when the scene was 
very different) were not receiving 5 per cent, for 
thflf capital. The difficulty might now be stated, 
it was in former times, that there was no fund 
from which the drawback could be paid. He 
shotitd be exiremoly soiry to hear such an obser- 
vation at this period, knowing, as he did, the im¬ 
mense resources and vast wealth of their Indian 
Empire; which the Stale owed entirely to 
their skilful management. Whatever the pro¬ 
perty tax on their dividends might amount to, 
it ought to be procured by the single dash of 
a pen, authorizing improvements in any one 
quarter of India. Those who knew what the 
value of that country was, what it was capa¬ 
ble of, and what it ought to do, would agree 
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with him,as to the ease with which the amount JiIr.P.Moo^ 
of the property tax might be paid. If, then fore, 
there was no fund to exempt their dividend of 
10 per cent, from this drawback, he should de¬ 
spair indeed ; not that he should look upon the 
country as destitute of the means, but because he 
must conclude, that those wim had the superin- 
tendance of their in/iian empire, knew not how 
to apply them. I le would now read his first 
resolution—“ I’hat this Court having duly con- 
** sidered the conditions imposed by the Legisla- 
ture, in the recent renewal of the Charter ’of 
the East-India Com[)any, and deeply impressed 
“ with the commercial advantages, the great and 
constant influx of wealth, and vast political im- 
“ portance derived by the nation at large from 
“ the possessions of the East India Company, 
and justly considering these circumstances, es- 
pecially under the concessions now granted to 
the whole British commercial world by the re- 
gulations above referred to, are decidedly ot 
“ opinion, that the Company possesses the 
strongest possible claim on the justice and gra- 
titude of their country, and under this impres- 
sion, that the compensation allowed them for 
the employment of iheir capital, by which all 
these advantages have been obtained, and a.fe 
‘f preserved, should at least be free from any di- 
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iifr.P.Moore. “ minirtion of its moderate amount; this Court 
do most earnestly recommend it to the Court 
of Directors again to apply to His Majesty’s 
“ Ministers and to the Board of Commissioners 
“ for the Alfairs of India, to give their sanction to 
such measures as shall be competent to autho- 
“ rise the propertyTax on the dividends of the 
** capital stock, to be charged on those territorial 
“ revenues which the said capital stock has ex- 
" clusively acquired, and to defray the amount as 
“ an ordinary outgoing of the Company.”—^I'his 
proposition, he thought, was so very reasonable, 
that Ministers ought to comply with it, particu¬ 
larly when they coy Id take the amount, which 
they would be called upon to give up, by remit¬ 
ting the property tax, out of any corner of that 
vast empire which the Company had gained, in 
the way which appeared to them most congenial 
with the interests of the country at large. With 
the resources of those territories at their corrt- 
mand (which had already shovelled such immense 
wealth into the treasury of the State) if proper 
care were taken, Ministers might not fear mil¬ 
lions of debt; they had, within their power, an 
engine which would produce whatever sums the 
necessity of the country might require. This was 
one of those boons, which, now the Charter was 
renewed, and there was no likelihood of an in- 
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crease of dividends, would, he hoped, be con- Mr.P.Mo(w% 
ceded to them. Such was the nature of his first 
resolution i which he would now hand up to be 
read in the ordinary way. 

The resolution was then read. 

Mr. Samuel Dixon hoped that all the reso- Mr.S.Dixon, 
lutions intended to be submitted to the Court, 
would be read, before the question v/as put on the 
first. 

Mr. P/wwer was desirous of complying with Mr. Plumeft, 
the pleasure of the Court j and, if it were deter¬ 
mined that all the resolutions should be read, be¬ 
fore the first was put from the Chair, he w’ould 
abstain from addressing the Proprietors at that 
moment .—{Cries of no! no !)—Conceiving that 
that was not the case, he would proceed to second 
the motion j and, in doing so, he should take the 
liberty of touching on the subject which had been 
^brought under the consideration of the Court. 

However, before he entered on that subject, he 
felt'it his duty to apologize to the Court, that so 
young a man, and so small a proprietor as he was, 
should, on such an important occasion, request 
their attention. But, trusting to their indulgence, 
and, conscious of the purity of those feelings and 
principles, which had induced him to stand for¬ 
ward, he now ventured to address them. He 
had an opportunity of communicating with his 
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Plumer. honourable friend (Mr. Moore) on the subject of 
the resolutions which had been brought forward, 
at the last Court. He thtn felt it- a most desi¬ 
rable office to undertake that, which he was then 
about to perform ; although, at the same time, he 
was,, perfectly aware of its difficulty j still, how¬ 
ever, he would execute the task in the best 
manner which his ability w’ould admit. Being 
incapable of separating a view of the interests of 
the East-India Company from those of the wdmie 
British Empire, it w'as on that ground that he was 
anxious to submit to the Court the observa¬ 
tions he was about to make. Whoever had taken 
into consideration the events of the last twenty 
years, and they were of too great a magnitude to 
be overlooked, must perceive, that the immense 
resources and com manding situation which this 
country had attamed, was almost entirely owing 
to its commercial advantages. They had seen 
the states of the world plunged into ruinous hos¬ 
tilities against each other; they had witnessed a 
revolutionary war, the effects of which humanity 
would never cease to deplore, and the termina¬ 
tion of which it was impossible to foresee. They 
had beheld Monarchs hurled from their thrones, 
and Usurpers, vaulting over the ruins of justice 
and liberty, into their places; but, in the ^jtid^t 
of tiiese calamitous scenes, in the niiHst of rHf*se 
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I crilous time':, they had behcui ll.e Bi'iimi Em- 
pire progressively nourishing ! Me liopecl, haw- 
ever, thar Europe was on the eve of being freed 
from the miseries which he had described.! The 

t 

spirit of indejicnsicnee was now' awah- -v'! ca 
the Continent, and ii the struggle f.T freedoin 
\vere successfii!, she great pr^aise vvas due to this 
country, wliero the (iamc oi liberty •had never 

m 

ceased to glow ; w^;ere the great lesson, of* forti- 
tiide and perseverance had been taugiit to the 
surrounding nations; w’ho now seemed deter¬ 
mined to assert tlu'tr rigiits! "When ihcv cousi- 
dered that the reven iC of t’ i s rounlrv, belure the 
French revolution, was annudiy not more than 
, 15 or XICjOOOjOdO, a.nd contrasted it with the 
present amount, which was upwards of 
^100,000,000; wlicn they lowked to tli.; im¬ 
mense magnitude, ofoui resourcesyby sea and land; 
the mind naturally iiK]uired by vvliat cause so 
great an alteration l.ad been effected r d o what 
could it be attributed, but to the extent of our 
commerce ? And, when the commercial esta¬ 
blishments of Great Britain were examined, it 
could not be doubted, that the hearth blc.od of 
those establishments was, in a very great degree, 
nourished by the East-India Company !— (Ap¬ 
plause,) —The beginning of that Company was 
extremely small and inconsiderable: but wisd jin 
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marke'nts origin ; and the same intelligence and 
ability which guided its first operations, con¬ 
tinued to direfet its affairs, till, at length, it ob¬ 
tained a respectable character in the eyes of 
Europe' At that time, however, they were Jot 
paramount; they did not hold the situation in 
which they now appeared ! Commerce was then 
their sole object 1 They were confined to a small 
number of individuals, carrying on trade with a 
capital,considerably less than that wdiich was now 
employed by many eminent merchants. But that 
stream, which was then so bhailow and confined, 
had, by the exertions and enterprise of th% Com¬ 
pany, become a mighty river, flowing over the 
glf)hc, and dispersing plenty and fertility wher- 
^ ver its course was directed! The idea of such 
an extended commerce originated with the Com¬ 
pany! —By their persevering wisdom it was given 
to the country! That commerce could no.t be 
cau ed on by the usual and ordinary means. It 
was not open to mere adventurers; it could not 
be acliicved bv cornnion exertions: those commer- 
cial ])!ans which harl long been pursued, were 
useless here. In other cases, new plans would 
tuive been unnecessary; but here they were in- 
frispens':!);c. If they proceeded in the investi¬ 
gation, from the commencement of the Company 
oown to the late neeociation fur the renewal of 
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their Charter, they would find, t])at no ^body in Mr.Piammer. 
the Empire, he would say, no part of the Empire, 
had contributed so much to the strength, the 
greatness, and the glory of the state, as the East- 
India Company had done ! They would find, 
that, by them an Empire had been obtained for 
the nation, greater in extent than all the other 
conquests which had been achieved; ^nd greater 
in its commerce, so far as that commerce was 
legitimately and fairly carried on, than all our 
other possessions! 'bhe government of that 
Empire was admirable. Instead of being tyrants 
and o|1J)ressors, the happiness of the people was 
completely secured under their beneficent sway ! 

Nothing could be concei^red more unlike the 
conquests of those nionarchs, whose tyranny his¬ 
tory had handed down to them, than the situation 
of the inhabitants of India, under (he Company’s 
government! It was not necessary ior him to 
dilate farther on this topic. It was allowed, even 
by the enemies of the Company, that the Inaian 
limpire had been brought* to wonderful per¬ 
fection. To what, then, were they to attribute 
such pleasing results } In most countries, indeed 
in every country, the success which attended its 
m'easures, both with respect to foreign aad do- 
*Wiestic policy, might fairly be traced to the wis¬ 
dom an(^ good conduct of its executive goverii- 

p 2 
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.PJumniei’. nient.^ The executive government who directed 
the Company’s affairs, and under whose auspices 
so much good had been effected, he had then.the 
honour of seeing before him. Their predecessors 
had first formed those salutary and compres’icn- 
sive plans, which the Comoany afterwards called 
upon tliem to cany into effect. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it was, that they hau become w'caitby, 
pros{'/«rous, and powerful! d'he subject, at pre¬ 
sent under consideration, branched into two dis- 
linct ])oinis. The fust respected the East-India 


Troprietors at lar<y‘, as th.e object of it was to 
exempt them from the p/yment oi'the i’^'roperty 
'Fax on their dividends j the second was a propo¬ 
sition w’hieli related solely to the Court of Direc¬ 


tors. As ti;e resolution t!:cn before the Gout, 
was that wliich respected their dividend, he 
would, in the ffiinstance, confine himself to 


ihat point; but, he hoped he should be after¬ 
wards allowed to make a few observations on the 


second proposition. He thought, then, he might 
assume this broad ahd extensive principle, which 
Ministers had always acknowledged in ihcory, 
though not in practice^ that whenever any insti¬ 


tution was formed, such, for instance, as the Bank 


= Epgianvl, or any other body, of which this 
country boasted so many, eminent for their weahft 

and greatness, there was a sort of tacit contract 

• » 
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between the Government and the persons thus Mr.Plunimer. 
permitted to join together for particular pur¬ 
poses, that a certain part of the profits should be 
allowed to remain with those, whose capital, in¬ 
dustry, and enterprize, W'ere the means of pro¬ 
ducing the whole. The question, therefore, with 
reference to the Company in the present instance, 
was this:—“ Arc the advantages COTferred by 
“ the Company on the nation at large, ofi such 
extent and description as to justify the demand 
“ of exempting their dividend from the pay- 
“ ment of property tax ?” Or, perhaps, ra¬ 
ther, “ Whether a tax, so levied, no matter what 
“ its amount, is not an anomaly in Legislature ?” 

He certainly considered it as an anomaly. And 
every gentlemen must feel that there was a great 
degree of fallacy in saying to tire Company, 

You shall divide so much,” and afterwards 
turning round and taking’part of that profit trom 
them, which they had been given to understand 
was to remain undiminislicd. lie assumed this 
principle in the case ot a provisional tax,whicli was 
liable to constant fluctuations. If a deduction of 
ten per cent, were made from their dividend, what 
was to prevent the same principle from being car¬ 
ried to 20, so, 40, or even 50 per cent. ? Surely, 
lilere would be no justice in such a proceeding, 
and yet, by a parity of reasoning, the tax might 
be raised»from 10 to 50 per cent. Iftheprin- 
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.•Mr.Plummer, ciple \ycre admitted in one case, it could not be 
opposed in the other. 

Without entering into all the circumstances of 
the late negociation; without minutely detailing 
the alterations which had been made in the Com¬ 
pany’s system,—alterations which had occasioned 
aver, considerable diflPerence of opinion, but on 
which his bwm sentiments ever remained unchang¬ 
ed, bavin j alwavs considered the documents which 
proceeded from the Court of Directors as conclu¬ 
sive evidence on the subject,—he should state,most 
positively, what was even admitted by Ministers 
themselves, that a great concession of commercial 
privileges had been granted to the people at 
Jarge. therefore, there was any one period, 
which, more than another, demanded the eScr- 
cisc of justice towards them, it was the present, 
when they had given up that w^hich w’as worth 
so much. If they were even convinced that their 
dividend would remain at its present rate, }]e 
thought that this boon ought to be granted j but 
no person could stale with certainty, that it would 
so remain. The concessions to which he had 
alluded might occasion a very material differ¬ 
ence ‘ but wliatever the amount of their divi- 
dkiid was, it ought not to suffer any diminution 
by tire payment of the Property Tax. The 
C..om])aiiy did not demand that the expense 
should be dcirayed out of the Ircasiuvv)!Great 

.''ill ^ 
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Britain; t])cy did not doi.ire that it shoi;]<I be Mr.Plutam«r. 
advajiccd ( M of liiT resources; they only re¬ 
quested that, ii the moans ol dv^fravin" it should 
fairly be found to exist then tiiat it should be taken 
out of their ow u iv)';hct>; that it diould be sub- 
tractod fiom that jeveriac, which they had ^)ro- 
cured bv thtii c\vii capital: thorcfjrc hoped, 

that the Dircc'ois \\ouid exert their inllJcrjce with 
lli'^ Maiestv’s Miiii.ters, in the 'otvontrest niahner, 
for the purpose of inducing- them tocomjuy with the 
application, lie trusted that they would enforce 
the request, not only by abstract reasoning, but 
that they would point out how desirable it was, 
on eveiy principle ot justice, that such an ar¬ 
rangement should take jd.’.cc, now that the Com- 
pairy had given up so many valuable privileges 
to tire empire in general. As to the existence of 
a sufficient fund for the purposfq no per on who 
looked to the rcsouiccs of India could douLl :t. 
lie knew' a dJ)t had been contracted there j but 
it was notbii g when compared with the means 
which could be a-ppi\>pri:ited *to its liquitiation : 
let gentlemen only consider the extent and value 
of those acquisitions which had resulted in 
from the expendrture in question compared with 
our other acquisitions, and the relative increase ot 
the national debt at home duiing the same period, 
and he tliouaht the balance would be deeidedlv 
in favour ot Iridkn wurlai'e compared with Indian 
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Mf.Plummcr. short, looking at tlie subject in every 

point of \ itw, he ctjulcl perceive no good reason to 
induce Hi;-; jMajcsty’s Ministers to deny the con¬ 
cession now deiiiandcd; a concession most just 
and moderate’. He lioped it would be granted 
with such alacrity, as would almost spare the 
Court of Directors even the trouble of asking for 
it. His honourable friendj he trusted, would not 
only‘ue justified in bringing forward the motion; 
but that the PropricLors, on this, as on many 
former occasions, would feel themselves obliged 
to him for liaving submitted the proposition, it 
was in the know ledge of Iris Ironourablc friend, 
that a supplementary, or explanatory act of par¬ 
liament must yet be passed on the subject of the 
Company's Charter; therefore, it was more par- 
ticulaily ncccssa:y that the motion should be im- 
ir-cdiai' ly brought ioiward; because, if they wore 
sueccssful in the application, a provision on the 
subject miglu be inc-urporaled with the supplc- 
inentaiy Ihli, in^tead of having recourse to a 
seI rarale e iiacu 1 1e: 1 1*. 

Mr. I'lu^utiicr tlren shortly adverted to the pro¬ 
position tor increasing the salaries of the Direc¬ 
tors. This, lie contended, was not only right, 
tiom a feeling of gratitude, but no less so from a 
principle or abstract justice. It was a l/icorctical 
piincipie which should never be deviated from in 
pViiCiiu, that a full remuiieratioi^, a,n «adcqualc 
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provision should be granted to the Executive 
Body. He would not occOpy the attention of 
the Court longer upon this point, wlfich, as well 
as the other, he hoped Would bb unanimously 


agreed fo. 

Mr. Samuel Dhoti said, he could not plead^ Mr.S.Dlxon 
though he wished he could do so, that he was^ a 
young man; but certainly he was hot In the habit 
of speaking in that Court, and, therefbre, he had 
a fiilr claim on their indulgence. He did not 
mean to give any offence to his wbrthy friend, 
who had just spoken; but he hoped he would ex¬ 
cuse him if he said, that though he had made a 
very ingenious speech, yet nine tenths of it had 
nothing whatever to do with the subject before 
the Court. It was a very pretty speech, and very 
well delivered; but it did not bear on the ques* 
tiott upon which the Proprietors were to decide. 

He'nevef'recollected to have seen thing bet¬ 
ter managed than the business of that day. A 
vote of increased emolutiient to the Directors was 

i. 

preceded by a vote tending to increase the profits 
of the l^roprietors. Of course, it^ by the exertions 
of the directors, the dividend was increased to JO 


and J per cent, a step would be gairiecl . which 
naturally called for an addition to the salaries of 
thdk Who cohducted their affairs. In that man¬ 


ner fie interpreted the transjititibn. But be^wJis 
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excee4ingly anxious to be instructed on one 
point, which the two gentlemen who had spoken 
appeared to have omitted. They had said a great 
deal about the wealth which, by the exertions of 
the Company, had been poured into the coffers of 
this country. Now he should be glad to know, 
notwithstanding all the benefits which the Em¬ 
pire had*derived from the resources of India, 
notwithstanding all the riches'which had been 
confined on the state, where any surplus cJU»h, 
belonging either to the Company or the Govern¬ 
ment, was to be found ? He had not been accus¬ 
tomed to read much, but be remembered an ob¬ 
servation of one, who was allowed; to, be among 
the wisest, if he was not himself the very wisest 
of men, (he meant King Solomon) that then 
was a tbne for all things and, in bis estima¬ 
tion, a more injudicious, or a more improper 
time, collide not have been selected for the , pre¬ 
sent motion. If he did not know the gentlemen 
by whom the proposition was supported, he 
could have hardly 1>elie#ed they were in earnest, 
in bringing it forward, immediately after such 
statements had been made of the embarrassed 
situation of the Company's .affairs; which proved, 
at once, the fallacy of pursuing the measure 
that had been recommended. If they wished 
to act as gentlemen would in their own imme¬ 
diate concerns, they ought to examine and satisfy 
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themselves perfectly that there were funds suffi- Mr.S-.Dixcm. 
dent to meet this proposed increase. A^^'ould 
any ‘individual in that Court call on his partner to 
share a greater profit than ordinary from his 
trade, unless he could lay before him a regular 
balance sheet, to justify the proposed dividcyid? 

Would the gentlemen who heard him, support 
the character of prudent men, by acting on the 
probability of a surplus to arise from the Indian 
revenue, at some time or another ? If any honour¬ 
able Proprietor could shew that there was a 
quantity of surplus cash in hand, cither from the 
territorial revenue of India, or from their com¬ 
mercial profits, up to that moment, and thereby 
prove that the proposition was a reasonable one, 
he would most heartily go along with him ; but, 
when he called on them to make out such a case, 
he believed he was placing before them a most 
difficult task indeed. They had be(?n told, that 
His Majesty’s Ministers had been already applied 
io, three or four times, on this very subject. Now 
what, in God’s name, hb would ask, bad been 
advanced that day, to induce or give a reasonable 
cause of hope, that His Majesty’s Ministers 
would now grant their consent, more than they 
had’ formerly done. He had nothing tc guide 
him but a small share of common sense; but, as 
far as that enabled him to form a judgment, the 
* * E 2 
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-Wr.S. Dixon, proposition appeared to him most unreasonable, 
and, therefore, not at all likely to succeed. View¬ 
ing it in that light, be would oppose it, even if 
he stood alone. 

It had been stated, and certainly there was but 
one opinion oi>the subject, that the conduct of 
the gentlemen in the Direction was worthy of 
every praise which could be bestowed upon it; 
but,‘if they agreed to this increase of salary, 
would it rest with the persons who had deserved 
it ? AVould it not go to those who had not con¬ 
tributed, in any degree, to support the rights of 
the Company, and who, therefore, had no claim 
upon them?'— {Mr, Dixon was here called io 
order, as the second proposition, to which he 
speakings was not then before the Court.) cer¬ 
tainly should not have taken the liberty of dis¬ 
cussing that question, if the worthy gentleman, 
who seconded the motion, had not, in the latter 
end of his speech, mixed up the two subjects. 
Before he sat down, he had a request to make of 
the gentlemen behind the bar, which was by no 
means an unreasonable one. He should be glad 
to know, whether the proposition for an increase 
of salary had been laid before the Court of Di¬ 
rectors ? and if so, whether it had received' the 
sanction of the wholct or of any part oi the Court?. 
He hoped, if it had come to the knowledge of 
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the Court of Directors^ that any gentleipen who Mr.S.Dixott. 
had refused their consent to what was proposed, 
would stand forward and avow their sentiments. 

'But he had a much better opinion of the gentle¬ 
men, whom he then saw in their places, than to 
suppose that they could be induced, by the paltry 
consideration of two or three hundred pounds, to 
give their sanction to such a measure. Me was 
sure that little pecuniary interests did not*weigh 
with the majority of the Directors. Whenever a 
fair statement of surplus .cash was laid before 
them, that Court would have it in their power to 
grant a just and proper remuneration to the pre¬ 
sent, and to future Directors, and, when that time 
arrived, they would not be found slow in acting. 

But he could not agree that the present was the 
proper moment for making such provision. He 
should not, be believed, be singular in that opi¬ 
nion ; and, therefore, it would be more pleasing 
to him, if the proposition were withdrawn, than 
that it should be met by a negative. 

The C/iaima?i, in answer to the question ofTheCbii- 
Mr. Dixon, stated, that the honourable gentle- 
man who brought those propositions before the 
Proprietary bad made no communication what¬ 
ever to the Court of Directors on the subject. 

Mr, P. Moore. So 1 stated in my opening Mc.RMoore. 
speech* 
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The Chairman said, that what he understood 
the honourable gentleman (Mr, Moore) to have 
observed in his speech, Was perfectly true and 
correct. When he took the chair that day, he 
knew not what the intention of the honourable 
gent\eiBan was; and he begged farther to state, 
that those individuals who appeared favourable 
to the honourable gentleman’s proposition, were 
all of them volunteers; for no application had, or 
indeed could have been made to any of the Pro¬ 
prietors, either by him or his colleagues. 

Mr. Luskingfo7it M. P, was quite sure, that 
the wmrlby Proprietor (Mr. Dixonl would, on 
reflection, perceive the irregularity of the ques¬ 
tion which he had asked of the honourable 
Chairman. The proposition it conveyed went to 
fetter and bind the opinions of the Proprietors, 
w'ho would be debarred from acting, unless the 
feelings and sentiments of the Directors were 
first ascertained But when they W’ere assembled 
by requisition, In a regular manner, his honour¬ 
able friend (Mi.P. Moore), or any other Pro¬ 
prietor, had a right to come forward with the 
proposition which had been submitted to them, 
without communicating his intentions to 'any 
person. In the present instance, he thougiit his 
honourable friend might claim additional merit, 
for having introduced the subject without at all 
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consulting tlie Court of Directors. He was, 
however, rather inclined to complain that he had 
breugJit it forward in umporlsmanlike manner, 
as he had compelled a number of gentlemen to 
come in from the country on a very particular 
day. Still, he would npt find fault with him ; be¬ 
cause, he thought, rio better opportunity,could be 
selected for calling their attention to the services 
rendered to the Company by. the Court of "Direc¬ 
tors, than at the close of a long and severe struggle 
for their rigfo;s; . during the whole of which the 
conduct of the Executive Body had been marked 
by unabating zeal and extraordinary ability., At 
one time,apprehensions were entertained that the 
negociation would terminate fatally for the Com¬ 
pany.; and sa it undoubtedly would, had it not 
been for the sustaining wisdom of Parliament, 
which supported the honourable and enlightened 
views of the Directors, and prevented the voice 
of clamour from effecting the ruin of that system, 
which constituted the strength and the power of 
India.— (Applause.) The Bold hand of innova¬ 
tion had beep successfully resisted; and the 
Charter which had be^n obtained, was one, under 
which the prosperity of ail parties might be safely 
and firmly placed. They h^d pow to consider 
what was the conduct pf those,.who^mainly pb- 
^ined that Charter: and convinced, as th^y all 
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portion ©f his time ought to be devoted? Those Mr.Plunt- 
who were thus-fiituated, jvhose attention was thus 
diverted from their own concerns, were entitled 
to public remuneration. And, he would ask, 
was per annum a just and fair remunera¬ 
tion ? For the best-founded reason, th^ salary of 
offices, in various departments, had been aug¬ 
mented. And he was at a Joss to corfceive why 
those gentlemen who had so skilfully coml)atted 
the arguments of their adversaries, should not be 
adequately provided for. 

The Rev. Mr. Thirkvall was extremely sorry Kev.Mr. 

ML, ,, , 1 Thirlwua. 

to call the honourable gentleman to order. But 

he submitted to him, whether the business would 
not be greatly accelerated, if those who addressed 
the Court confined themselves to the point imme¬ 
diately before it. The other divij*ion of the sub¬ 
ject would certainly become a matter of very se¬ 
rious discussion, when it was regularly brought 
under their consideration, which would be the 
case, when the first resolution was disposed of. 

% 

Mr. Lushmgton perfectly agreed that the course Mr. Luih- 
which the debate had taken was extremely irre- 
gularbecause when his honourable friend had 
introduced his resolution, it was understood that* 
it should be discussed alone; but all the gentle¬ 
men who addressed the Court, bad deviated from 
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that rule, which induced him to pursue the c.':- 

f 

ample. ^ 

The Rev. Mr. Thirlwall admitted that irregula¬ 
rity had taken place, but the sooner it was cor¬ 
rected the better. The principle of qbsla prin- 
cipiis ought to be followed. * 

[A short discussion, as to the point of order, 
here took place. The result of which was, that 
the two propositions should be discussed sepa¬ 
rately. Mr. Lushin^toiiy in consequence, de¬ 
clined offering any farther observations till Mr, 
Moore had submitted his second resolution.] 
Mr.Lowndes, Mr. Lowndes said, it certainly struck him, that 
the two propositions were links of the same 
chain, and ought to be discussed together. Al¬ 
though there was no understanding between the 
gentlemen behind the bar and those before it, 
with respect to the subject matter of the resolu¬ 
tions, yet the one was evidently a corollary of the 
other. The first of September was indeed a 
most extraordinary day to assemble them toge¬ 
ther. I'he honourable gentleman (Mr. liusljuiig- 
ton) seemed to think, in consequence, that his 
honourable friend (Mr. Moore) was not much of 
a sportsman. Now he thought that his honour¬ 
able friend was a sportsman, and a very successful 
one, though in a different field—the of cor- 
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Tuption. — (Laughter .)—He had no doubt, to use Mr.JLownd6i, 
a couplet of Pope, soiliewhat altered, that his 
honourable friend came to the Court that day-*- 

** To shoot corrupHon as it flies. 

And catch the manners living as they rise 1” 

lliis being the case, he thouglit the,y were as¬ 
sembled on a better occasion, than if the,y had 
met to shoot a parcel of poor partudges; and, he 
thought they would be successful in their sport 
for 


Nil (ksperandum Moore duce. 

But though he* wished them success as to the 
property tax hp could not agree witli the pro¬ 
position respecting the Court of Directors; he 
could not agree in the principle, to be found 
in The School for ScUndaU which encouraged 
its “ to be genn*oui before we were jtui and 
(described Justice as an “ old, hobbling 

belcatn.^’—It was their dufy to conduct them¬ 
selves on a very dUforent principle, an<i to 
lecollect that they were then over head and ears 
in debt. Lfet that debt be h^daced to 14 or 
JS 15,000,000, and then the proposal might be* 
itlade with % very good gtafce *, but, as they were • 
thfcn situated, it was most preposterous to tall on 

F 2 
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Mr.Lowndes. them ^ to enrrease their expenditure. He was 
aware that debt was necessary in India as well as 
in this countr), to keep the political machine in 
regular order. It uperated like the weights af¬ 
fixed to a jack, by vidiich the wheels were kept 
in moi’on : but care ought to be taken to balance 
the weights properly, otherwise, the jack itself 
might be brought to the ground. A just and 
upright character w^as as necessary to a body, 
as to an individual. And, what would be thought 
of a man, who, being plunged in debt, should go 
to thobc to whom the management of his alFairs 
had been committed, and demand 2 or «£300 a 
year out that money, which ought to be ap¬ 
propriated to the payment ot his creditors ? No 
reason had been adduced, sufficiently strong 'to 
justify them, at the present moment, in incurring 
any additional expenditures. 

As to the Proprietors, he was always in favour 
of their interests, because prejudice had -borne 
hard upon Their profits had been grossily 

mis -stated; but, if ihose profits were corapired 
with the gains of other persons in the State, they 
would appear inconsiderable. One hundred 
pounds laid out in lands, or in canal property, a 
. century ago, produced five times as much now. 
The East-India Company’s stock had risen from 
X100 to 175. But, let those who spoke of their 
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profits, look to landed property; let thcr^i look Mr.Lowndei. 
to houses, and they would find that a sixfold in¬ 
crease had taken place. Svery ..ascription of 
property, except tlic three per cent, coitsuls, had 
risen in value. He had purchased into that stock, 
to the amount of ^2,000, at 104, and it had now 
fallen nearly one l.alf.' lie did not like cn^y to 
scan tiicir profits with an Ir. iJious ^'C. Many 
gentlemen in the House of Curamons, who talked 
so much of the exorbitant interest which the 
Company derived from their stock, were them¬ 
selves making 20 per cent, by their lands. He 
thought, however, that the proposition respecting 
their dividends would not serve the Pioprielors. 

If the motion were carried, the public would im¬ 
mediately say, “ Now they have got thei[ Charter, 

“ when the watch is scarcely capable of going, 

“ they come forward with a motion, to be ge- 
“ nerous to themstlves, at the expense of the 
“ country, to which they owe so much.” With 
jespect to any debt being due to Government, he 
utterly denied the fact j wlfat they had received, 
was, in truth, nothing more than a part of the 
money, which Government owed to them: it was 
a portion of that ^4,000,000* which they derived 
from the China trade. He never would consider 
it as a part of their ^30,CX30,000 of debt: he 
should always separate the one from the other: 
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Idr.Lowndcs. and he diouglit it was most uncandid to confound 
them. Government merely lent them their own 
money, as the Indian servant advanced cash to 
his lord and master, which he had just received 
from him. It was not from any aversion to the 
Company that he should oppose the motron, but 
because it would afford their enemies an oppor- 
tunity of s'beaklng agaiqst them. Mr. Lowndes 
was proceeding, amidst loud cries of ordtr I to 
point out the necessity of remunerating the 
porters in a more adequate manner .'—(Order I 
order!) 

Mr.P.Moore. p. Moore assured the honourable Pro¬ 

prietor, that, on any other day, he would be very 
ready to hear w'hat he had to offer on this point; 
but he hoped that he would hot take up the time 
of the Court then, with observations on a subject 
not at all before theni. 

Mr.Lowndesi. Lowndes contended, that his observations 
w^ere called for by the motion. He wished to 
point out the necessity of being just before the^y 
were generous. He then proceeded to complaih 
of some defect in the internal regulations of the 
^ House. 

The Rev. Mr.’ thirlwall spoke to order: and 
”he Chair- the Chairman admonished the honourable Pro¬ 
prietor to speak to the question before the Court 
There was a respect due to the deliberations of 
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a public body, wbich ought never to be lost sight The Chair 
of; but which the honourable Proprietor too often 
• departed from. 

Mr. Loiondes proceeded. The meeting of that Mr.Lowndei. 
day clearly proved the justice of the observa¬ 
tions he had formerly made, that more than nine 
Proprietors ought to be required to constitute a 
Court. ’ • 

Mr. Hume spoke to order. The matter "under Mr.Hnme 
consideration related solely to tlieir dividend, and 
had nothing to do with the forms by which the 
Court was constituted. 

Mr. Lownda contended that he was in order. Mr.I.o\vndes. 
It was most improper that they should be called 
upon, in so thin a Court, to take money out of 
the public purse. 

Mr, Hume wished to correct the honourable 
gentleman’s assertion, that they were met to take 
n^pney Ojyijt, of any person’s pocket. They had 
merely assembled to recommend a certain pro¬ 
ceeding to their Executive Body; and, when the 
honourable gentleman asserted, that they were 
aliput to put their hands into the public purse, he 
went much beyond what he had a right to do in 
that Court. 

Mr. Loiondes inquired, if the recommendation Mr.Lowndes. 
wer# agreed to, would it not be carried into 
effect, without the intervention of another Court ? 
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The Chairman replied, it certainly would. 

Mr. Hume said, it was not his intention ori¬ 
ginally to have offered any observations on*the 
present subject, but he found it necessary to 
make a few remarks, and he should, very 
shortly, state his sentiments. An honourable Pro¬ 
prietor (Mr. Dixon) seemed to think (hat the 
gentlemen who supported the motion, were de¬ 
sirous of committing the Court; and had asked, 
under what new circumstances the Company 
could stand forward and demand an addition of 
one per cent, to their profits; or that their divi¬ 
dends should be freed from the payment of 10 per 
cent, property tax ? ■ In answer to the interroga¬ 
tory of the honourable Proprietor, he begged 
leave to inform him, that the new circumstances 
which gave weight to their application, were to 
be found in the state of public credit. It was 
well known, that, previous to the present ar¬ 
rangement, their stock was from 180 to 1200 per 
cent. But, in consequence of the alarm which 
had prevailed, as to the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter, it was now as low as 150» Something, 
therefore, should be done, to raise it to its proper 
price in the market. He saw nothing in the pre¬ 
sent moment which rendered their claim either 
improper or unreasonable. If His Maj^y's 
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Ministers granted the boon, whi'*h wasjof such a Mr. Hume, 
rrioderate nature, as, he lhougl>t, would induce 
them to comply with the appl'cation, the credit 
ot the Company wmuld be increased ; 'he whole 
body would become richer, and the Country 
V'ould not be rendered poorer. He, theu^torc, 
hoped the would j)ass, (unanim msly it 

could not, as tVv'o '’cntloincn were df tennined to 
oppose it,) but with so iarr^e a n'.njority as would 


decidedly speak tlie sense of the Court. 

Mr. vvi‘-hcd to say a few wmrds Dixon, 


in explanation of the question he had pul to the 


honourable Chairman. M'hcn he asked that 


question, he harboured no doubt of the truth of 
the hoDOurahle Mover’s asset lion, that the Dh 
rectors were not acquainted with Ins intention; 
but, as he knew that a disposition existed to mis¬ 
represent the transactions of. the Company; as 
busy minds were at work to place a wrong in¬ 
terpretation upon their conduct, he thought it 
would be belter to have the fact publicly avowed, 
to prevent any erroneous reports; and, therefore, 
he had asked the question, 

Mr. Bomnqud apprehended that it would ap- Mr. Bosan* 
pear very extraordinary to the Proprietors, if, on 
the motion which was then before the Court, nf 
gcnfleman, on that side of the bar from which 
1ie had the honour to address them, oJered an 

it / 
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Eosan- opinion.^ He was no orator, and therefore he 
should deliver his sentiments in a plain unor¬ 
namented maniitr. He would do so, because 
he should feel very sorry, if the Proprietors were 
irduced to befeve, in consequence of the silence 
of him and liis colleague'^, that any thing like a 
lukewarm dispchition existed amongst them, on 
p -ims rondected with the general prosperity of 
the Cum;jany, He, howevtr, begged the Pro* 
prietors to understand, that the motion came be* 
fore them totallN ue,connected wiih any other 
proposition. A;h , eomd'lering it in that point of 
view, he could give a more decided opinion, than 
if the two propos'lions were discussed in con¬ 
junction. I’he motion before the Court, as he 
undeistuod it, was simulv this: that there was d 
claim on '.he pujia', by the Proprietors of hast- 
India Stock, to be relieved from the pressure of 
the Income Tax on their dividends j and that the 
Executive B)dy should be instructed to advance 
and support that claim. He perfectly agreed with 
the honourable Mover in the justice of the de¬ 
mand j and he would be happy to exert himself, 
as fat as possible, for the purpose of obtaining the 
boon; but he did not think it was in the power'of 
Ij^s Majesty’s Minkters to grant it, withuut the 
acquiescence of Parliament, This, however, he 
merely threw out, as a doubtful point. On a 
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former occasion, when the same subject was Mr.Bosan 
brought forward, he used his uhn )st eflorts, both 
in public and private, to procure the countenance 
of His Majesty’s Ministers to the request of the 
Company. Unfortunately he was not successful. 

He had been enabled, at 'he time to which he 
alluded, to take every possibie step for the atrain- 
inent of the object, in conscquence'of the situa¬ 
tion which he held, and hjN having been'in the 
habit of communicating confidentially with IIis 
Majesty’s Ministers. From all he had observed, 
he begged leave to express very serious doubts as 
lo the probability of the Company’s claim being 

t 

more favourably received at the present day , but 
he had no objection whatever as to the propriety 
t>f the application being made; nor did he con¬ 
ceive the period at which it was about to be 
pressed, was either injudicious or improper ^(Ap~ 
platm.) An honourable Proprietor (Mr. Dixon) 
had asked, ** Whether any difference existed be¬ 
tween the present period and that in which the 
former application had been •made ?” In his mind, 
there was a very great difference indeed: at the 
formerdaytbeywereembarrassedwnthnegociations; 
they were busy in extricating themselves from those 
difficulties by which tliey were surrounded. IJiis 
was not now the case: an arrangemeni: had been 
effected f and they were relieved from that pres- 
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. Mr.Bosan- sure of nfF.iirs which had almost weighed them 
down. Still, however, his opinion was, that, 
even if His iMaicstv’s Ministers were induced to 
support them in tlie eiideavour to attain the ob¬ 
ject which ti]c honourable Mover had in view, 
such were the unhappy circumstances in which 
they stood, with reference to the opinions of the 
public, that they would not, altliough thus aided 
and ascasted, be successful. That was his sincere 
feeling ; but he ireant it not as an argument 
against making the experiment. As far as an 
individual could be instrumental in contributing 
to the success of the measure, his efforts vyerc due, 
and should be devoted, to that body of men, who 
had placed him in that situation, which he then 
had the honour to hold,— (Applause.) 

Mr.P.Moore. Mr, P. said, the reason why he wished 
to take the sense of the Court on the , first propo- 
siiion, was, because the second required tl|e con¬ 
sideration of two Courts before it could be finally 
agreed to: and, looking to this circumstance, 
peihaps any discussion on the subjectwould 
only be losing time, as it must ba debated at the 
next Court, appointed under one of their Bye 
Laws. Alter the explanation given by the ho* 
nourable Proprietor fMr. Dixon) of the motives 
which induced him to a>k his extraordinary ques¬ 
tion, it was unnecessary to i-ay moie on that point. 
But, he hoped, wb.cb that honourable gentdeman 
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again heard him disclaim any imputed fact, he Mp.P.Moore, 
would pay to him the common tribute of com¬ 
plaisance, and give credit to his assertion, until 
something was adduced to throw a doubt upon 
it .—(Applause.) . No human being was acquaint¬ 
ed with the nature or scope of his resolutions 
before he entered the Court, excent his honour- 
able friend (Mr. idummer), at vvho5c'^’frivate 
lodgings he had that niorning drawn therfi up. 

He studiously abstained from making them 
known : it was from a feeling of delicacy that he 
did not practise the courtesy common on such 
occasions, and refrained from publishing his in¬ 
tentions ; he would, therefore, tell those with 
w'hom the honourable gentleman might be in 
haidts of communication, that, to accuse him with 
having secretly unfolded his design to the parties 
interested in it, was a gross calumny. 

• Mr. Bhon szid, he had already declared that Mr.Dixoii. 
he entertained no doubt of the honourable gen¬ 
tleman’s assertion j and, therefore, the observa¬ 
tion was uncalled for. 

Mr. P. Moore continued. He hoped the ho- Mr.P.Moor*; 
nourable Proprietor would, in future, defend hfe 
(Mr, Moore’s) conduct, wdth the same alacrity, 
and wiih more success, than had marked his en* 
deavour to malign it on the present occasion, . 

Wkitever he had to propose, however important. 
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Mr.)P.Mo«ffe. he woyld bring fwrwgrd in the fnce of day, 
Jeaying it conipj^etely open tp fair and candid dis- 
eusiaon. 

He would now call the attention of the Pio* 
prietors to the situation in which they were 
placed. Very lately their Charter had been re¬ 
newed—^and it would be well to recollect what 
had taken place when the Charter of 1793 was 
granrted to them. At that time they were,al¬ 
lowed two per cent, so he understood, without 
drawback or diminution, as a remuneration for 
the sacrifices which the Company then made. 
Soon after, however, they found a part of what 
had been thus given tbem, taken away by act 
of Parliament. Great as was the sacrifice which 
they made in 1T9S, it was, when compated 
with what they had recently conceded, as om 
to tH, They were not, therefore, calling for 
an addition to their dkidend-^^ «cre en¬ 
deavouring to recover tbit of wthidb they had 
been unjustly deprived. Hie ifiibject'had been 
fairly discussed: th‘e sense of the Court was evi¬ 
dent; and, he hoped, it would be, followed up 
with energy and effect. The mode proposed 
was the only one by which they couM make an 
application. As a Court of lh*oprietors, they 
might be said to exist; It was notin their power, 
standing in that capacity, to represent their situ- 
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ation lo His Maje'^ty’s Ministers: it could alo0O Mr.P*Moo«|#‘ 
> be flone, in cQnsequence of thcij* instructions to 
tie ^ \ cutive body. If a deputation of Propfle- 
tors waited on His J«Iajesty’s Ministers, &n4 
pointed out, amongst their nambtr, names distin¬ 
guished in the list-book of the Proprietary, with 
thiee and even mth four stan'^[md he believed 
there wc'(e as many/d;/r if an then present, and 
as great an amount of property represented, as 
an\' Court could boast, for the last four or five 
years, although a slur had been cast upon it, as 
being extremely ill attended)—what would be 
tlie answer given by Ministers to their applica¬ 
tion ? “ 0,” they would say, “ that, is a very 
good book ; but still wc don’t know you: you 
‘‘’tio not.exist as a body I” He made this ob¬ 
servation with a view to shew the necessity of in¬ 
structing those who could alone represent their 
cases an^J he hoped they would .remonstrate very 
seriously with Ministers,, as he had done else¬ 
where, Perhaps the effort might be successful j 
if it were not, h,e Would consider the refusal as 
setting aside the dictates of soun4 -policy, and 
outraging the principles of equity and justice. 

Mr. Fergmon said, that^ since the commence- Mr.Eergu- 
raent of the Company, for every poiaui the Prog 
prietors had received, the country had obtained 
H’e did not know ij^at the <|uc.ition \?ias 
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Mr. Fergu- about to be discussed, or he would have subbtan- 
tiatcd this fact by documents. 

The motion was then carried in the affirmative, 
with only hvo dissentients. 

AUGMENTATION OF DIRECTORS’ 
SALARIES. 

MrXowndef!. Mr. Lowndes proposed, that the honourable 
Propt-ietor sliould defer bringing forward his re¬ 
solution on this subject till next March, when 
there would be a full attendance of members. 

This proposal not meeting with any encourage¬ 
ment, 

Wr.p.Moore. Mr. 7A Moore again addressed the Court. He 
said, that the second resolution which he bad to 
propose, appertained exclusively to their Execu¬ 
tive Trust, as the other related to the interests of 
the Constituent Body. On the renewal of the 
Charter, it was absoliftejy necessary t that they 
should revise tbeir establishments-j and regulate 
them ill such a manner tbat'^iue remuneration 
should be imparted to those wlib were appointed 
td transact the business of the Company. So 
much, however, had been said on this subject, by 
his honourable friend (Mr, Lushington) with all 
that elegance, force, and perspicuity which cha¬ 
racterised his speeches, that it was unnecessary 
for him to address the Court at any length, ^'in- 
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deed, be doubted whether it would be proper to Mr.P.Moor* 
make any farther observations. It was his inten¬ 
tion to iabk the second resolution, and to let it 
stand over for ultimate decision at a future Court; 
and as two Courts were necessary before such a 
proposition ^uld be adopted, the present might 

iKI^ 

be considered as one of them. In framing this 
resolution, he was guided by the progressive in¬ 
crease which had taken place in the salanes of 
persons employed in offices of state, whose duties 
he could in any way assimilate to those performed 
by the East India Directors. He had consulted 
with many gentlemen on the subject, without 
stating his reason for the inquiry, and he found 
them generally dissatisfied. ** We have,” said 
Ibme of them, twelve or fifteen hundred pounds 
a year ^ but we are so harrassed by bustaess, 

** that we ^re rather inclined tosign th^pjfo go 
** on way The persons 

who t\m complained W.W# H«le to perform^ ^ 
in comparison with the duties which devolved on 
the members 0 their locative Body: ^be was 
therefore desirous of increasing thej*' slibrifis to, a 
certain extent. What ‘should propose, he djy 
no means considered as a 0tmtum 'fspvit: m 
that prindpjfe their services,could not be ade¬ 
quately remunerated}’but he -place 

the ^^ircctors, at least, on a level wlftr ^fademen 
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jlfr.P.Moore, public offices^ in which there was com- 

w 

paratively little to do. He would instance the 
members of different Boards, who met merely to 
sign papers. They had handsome salaries; but 
they were stranger^ to that responsibility and 
anxipty which were inseparable from the situation 
of their Directors ^ and he had often expressed 
his astonishment, that thcif multifarious duties 
were discharged with so much regularity and 
precision. In the Boards of which he had spoken, 
regular hours w^ere fixed for business. The mem¬ 
bers canje at onCj and went away at four, whe¬ 
ther there was any business to transact or not: 
and it should not be forgotten, that, if any addi- 
iioml duty was necessary, they made a charge for 
extra time. In the India House, no such system 
prevailed; the idea of extra labour was un¬ 
known : if it had obtained a footing there, he 
must have heard of In. eollcctinf the sense of 
different individuals on die substAnce nf his pto,- 
position, he found many who agreed completely 
in his view of the subject^ others^&tggested.rdter- 
afions, not in the principle, but Ihe detaiii-^but, 
with respect lo his leading points, he had not met 
A Second opinion. He diould notion the pieseit 
Occasion, trespass longer on their Jtioie, as a pro* 
per opportunity would oemir lo enter fully into 
^e subject at the ncAf Court, ; . / 
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Mr. -wished to 'know when/he next MrXownde 

Court would be held ? 

Mr. F. Moore answered, that the appointment Mr.P.MooM 
of the day on which the next Court should as¬ 
semble, did not rest with him. The honourable 
gentleman himself might make a motion on‘the 
subject. It had, however, been the general cus¬ 
tom, to leave the nomination to their executive 
body; because the Proprietors could not be ac¬ 
quainted with the circumstances wdiich might 
render the calling a-Court either inconvenient or 
otherwise; while the gentlemen behind the bar 
must be perfectly cognisant of those circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr. Lowndes said, that, when the object was Mr Lowndei 
to put money into the pockets of the Directors, 
they ought not to be consulted on any part of the 
proceedings. 

Mr; P. Moore begged the honourable Proprie- Mr.PMoor* 
tor to teserve such observations as these, until ne¬ 
cessity called % them. He must surely know 
thnt F sujfirk^, for tlie day k the evil thereof!'^ 

When the proper period for discussion arrived, he 
hoped gentlerhen would meet the question with 
good humour aHPd with candour, He should be 
sorry to see them come forward to deliver ihelr 
'sentiments with nlihds poisofied, ihHamed, and 
gangrened. Let the- sublet be properly oon- 
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ilf.P^ooM, sf^ered y but let not gentlemen be led awaj by 
causeless suspicions of secret influence.— 
applhse.) —Mr. Moore then read the followng 
resolution— 

“ That so much of the bye-law, chap. 6. sec. 11. 
“ as,ordains that the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 

** man of the Court of Directors shall each of them 

( 

be allowed fives hundred pounds a-year, and 
" every other Director three hundred pounds 
“ a-year, for his attendance upon the business of 
“ this Company be, and the same is hereby re- 
“ pealed; and that instead thereof it be, and 
is hereby ordained, that the said Chairman and 
“ Deputy, each of them, be allowed ^1500 a- 
year, and every other Director ^iOOD a year, 
" for bis attendance upon the business of this 
Company.” 

Mr.Lowndes. Mr. Lmndes inquired, whether, if this increase 
were granted, the Directors Were to ffetain all 
their patronage ? 

Mr.P.Moore, Mr. P. Moore observed, a pfoiper time would 
atrive for discussing that point, y 

Mr.S.Dixon. Mf. Sumud Dixon submitted to the honour¬ 
able gentleman the propriety of merely giving 
notice, oh that day, of his intention, at a future 
Court, to propose such a motion. It must be 
evident to him, that; whether the resolution were 
agreed to at that, or the next half-yearly iDourt, 
was a matter of very little moment, 
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After a few observations from Mr. Bmnpet 
and Mr. Alderman Atkins, on a point of order, 
narkely, whetber the resolution could at all be 
received by the Court under the existing circum¬ 
stances, the motion was read by the clerk. 

'Mr. Lushinoton then rose and said, that Jit^ving 
already troubled the Court, in substance, with 
what he meant to offer in support of *lhe resolu¬ 
tion, he should intrude but for a very short time 
on their attention. He considered the proposi¬ 
tion then submitted to them, to be of such im¬ 
mense importance to the interests of the Com¬ 
pany, that no petlod shouM be permitted to pass, 
where an opportunity occurred, without discuss¬ 
ing it. Whether they then agreed to the resolu- 
*tIon, or let it lie over for discussion on another 
day, be thought, looking to the respectability of 
the Court, they cOuld not do better than 'deliver 
their sentiments on it at that moment, ft ap¬ 
peared to him, that this motion called for their 
warmest support^ both with respect to the gen¬ 
tlemen who filled the of^ce of ai 

well as with reference to those who hefe- 

after be placed in that elevated situation. The, 
present Directors had every claim to tfieir 
tude,/respect, and esteem, on the ground bf tiife 
services whidh they had;performcd j which weft 
no less honourable to their attention: and aWHty, 


quet. 
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than they were beneficial to the general interests 
of the Company ,: and he must be a very inatten¬ 
tive observer of their conduct, who could form 
any other o^mm.—fApplduse'J^h was true, in 
that Court he had had very few opportunities of 
observing the manner in which they proceeded— 
but having witnessed it in another place, he could 
speak, most conscientiously, to their prudence, in¬ 
tegrity and industry. Their conduct shewed that 
they were Statesmen-^tbey acted upon principles 
of sound policy—they knew the moment when 
and the manner in which they should yield that 
which it was impossible for them to retain, 
•^(Applause To their indefatigable exertions> 
aided by the sustaining wisdom and mode¬ 
ration of the King’s Government, the Company 
owed their possession of that Charter, which, 
as he had already asserted, was favourable to 
the interests of all parties# Looking to the vi* 
gilance and ability, they had displayed, he wished 
to do that which would be worthy both of the 
Proprietors and the Directors j but he would dis¬ 
dain to act on any private feeling: nothing but a 
great public principle should sway him. And, 
he would*ask, conformably with that great pub* 
he principle, was J[500 or £^00 per annum,m 
adequate reward for services performed in the 
most exemplary manner ? Pr was. it au .encoa- 
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ragement for those who were hereafter, to be- Mr. Luih- 
come members of the Executive Body ?—*f^p- 
plaihe). 

Much had been said, he would not say 
how justly, on the subject of another source of 
gratification, which the Directors were said to 
possess—he meant their patronage* But he would 
ask of those who were in the habit of giving 
away patronage, whether there was not at least 
as much dissatisfaction, as satisfaction, in the 
power ? lie would ask, must they not, in dis¬ 
posing of that patronage, disappoint txventy per^ 
sons for one whom they pleased ? and surely the 
anger of the former was more to be regretted than 
the gratification of the latter was to be prized !— 

(Applause ,really believed, that those who 
had the disposal of patronage considered it as no 
very enviable power. 

Jn the view he took of the present question, the 
effect which the proposition, if carried, would 
have on those who hereafter might fill the situa¬ 
tions which his hon, friend (Kir. Thornton) and 
the gentlemen around him then held, appeared to 
him to be the most material branch of the argu^ 
ment; because it must be evident to every gep^ 
tletnan who had given even ordinary attention m 
the subject, that the • best and brightest talents, 
the most profound knowledge of the Company’s 
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Iff. Iwl^f affaiiSj-rwere necessary for condacting, with suc- 
cess, the business of so immense an establishment. 
Men, possessing these qualifications, should^ be 
stimulated, by a prospect of fair and honourable 
remuneration, to come forward and devote their 
abilities to the service of the general body,— 
Though the storm was now gone by, might it not, 
he would ask, return with tenfold violence ?— 
might it not return at a period w'hen the govern¬ 
ment would not be so willing to assist the Com¬ 
pany as they had recently been ?—'might they not 
again be assailed With that popular clamour which 
it was almost impossible to oppose ?-^miglit nof 
that civium ardor prava jiibentiuvit which {for 
he had a share in the victory) most successfully re¬ 
sisted, again be directed to their ruin ? what then 
was their duty ? To take a distinct view of the 
great interests the Company had at stake, and 
to make such a liberal provision, as would en¬ 
courage men of talents to accept of the highest 
offices amongst them. In the foil confidence that 
this was the only mode by which the interests of 
the Company could be preserved, he should vote 
ifor the proposition of bis hon, friend, which was 
every way to be commended. It gave to the Di¬ 
rectors that to which they were entitled; and,* at 
the same time, provided for the security of the 
Proprietors.— 
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Mr. Bosanqiiet wished to make a few Remarks Mr. Bosan* 
on a point of order. If the opinion of the General 
Court were against him, of course, they might 
proceed in the business; but if, on the other hand, 
it were apparent, that he was correct in the view 
he had taken of the matter, bis honourable friend 
would see that the resolution could not now be 

entertained, and that it could not even lie on the 

% 

table, as a motion, in conformity with the bye¬ 
laws. He had taken the liberty of offering him¬ 
self before the motion was read, but, to save the 
time of the Court he had given way. He would 
now, however, "state his objection. On looking 
to the bye-laws, page 42, section 4, the following 
provision would be found:—That no motion 
’ shall in future be made in a General Court, to - 
forgive offences committed by any of the Com- 
pany’s officers, or to make grants of any sums of 
“ money out of the Company’s cash, without 
‘‘ notice be given, and published by the Court of 
Directors,/owtoz days previous to holding the 
“ General Court.” Now, as the motion then 
before the Court was for rescinding a part of one 
of their bye-laws, by which the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman were allowed £bOO per annum, 
and every other Director, £300; and, for substi¬ 
tuting, in lieu of that provision, the sum of £1^500 
per annum to the two first mentioned officers, and 
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Mr. Bosan- Qf 000 to the others j for their attendance on 

quet. , . , 

the husinciis ot the Company,—he would ask his 
hon. friend and the Court, whether that was not 
a grant of the Company’s cash ? If the Proprie¬ 
tors were of opinion tliat it was, then, he thought, 
in point of form, notice should be issued,—He 
did net prc^'cnd to say, that the present proceed¬ 
ing was entirely without precedent. On a for¬ 
mer occasion, a different course might have been 
adopted. But, if the application of the bye-law 
was such as he conceived it to be, looking at the 
object of the motion, and the extent to which it 
was intended to go, he thought the Court of Di¬ 
rectors ought to be allowed to publish it to all the 
world, that those wlio were interested might at^ 
tend if they chose it.— (Apphtasc). —Whether the 
Court would agree that was correct in his inter¬ 
pretation of the bye-law, lie could not say i-—but, 
considering the amount of the sum proposed, con¬ 
sidering all tlic circumstances of the case, he was 
firmly convinced, that, if they made a mistake in 
the course they pursued, it should rather be in 
favour of giving more notice than was necessary, 
than on.the side of giving what might appear too 
little. 

Wr.Lowncks. Air. Lowndes said, no bye-law could tie up 
men’s mouths. There wa§ a very great differ¬ 
ence between hearing a notice of a grant, and 
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acting on it. They were not then abouS^ to come Mr.Lowndei 
t^adecision^—they were merely discussing the 
propriety of entertaining the motion on another 
day. So far from having any objection to the re¬ 
solution, he had, two years ago, drawn up a plan 
for remunerating the Directors on a much, more 
liberal scalej so far from his’ mind being inflani- 
ed, or poisoned, or gangrened, against his hon. 
friend, he still considered him as the same pure 
public character he had always thought him. 

Two years ago, he had formed a scheme to puri¬ 
fy the Court j to do away that, which created all 
evil amongst mankind—he meant tmpiation. It 
was that which produced \ ariance between man 
and man, and, therefore, it was said, lead us 
not into temptation.” By the influence of that 
principle, men were led to swerve from th.eir 
duty. He did not mean to say, that the Direc¬ 
tors had abandoned theirs, but, as they were men, 
they also might be tempted. His idea was to allow 
the Chairman £5^000 per annum; the Deputy 
Chairman, S,000; and every other Director, 

^!2,000—Lawg/t/er.j—And, he would contend, 
that these salaries were not more than they deserv¬ 
ed. But, let them not suppose, that their bread 
w'as.to be buttered on both sides. No, if thty 
were thus remunerated, he expected they would 
give up their patronage^ In consequeiic® of that 
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Mr.Lowndes. patronage, great odium had been cast on the 
Company, and, till it was abandoned, that odiirm 
could never be got rid of. He would, on that 
condition, even double the grant to the Direc¬ 
tors, but he would not be generous with other 
people's money. He was a very small Proprietor 
—he was not a slar of the first magnitude—he 
was ac very diminutive luminary indeed. But, for 
all that, he had a right to deliver his sentiments 
in that Court, in the same way that a forty*shil¬ 
ling freeholder, in a county, was authorized to 
advance his opinion in opposition to a man of 
^10,000 a year. They would not surely be 
guided by the quantityof stock a man held, but 
by his good intentions, and the wisdom which 
displayed. Now, if his plan were carried into 
effect, it would not demand so much money as 
gentlemen might suppose. One thousand pounds, 
under his system, would go as far as ^£’2,000 at 
present,—for he intended to reduce thC' number 
of Directors to 12 j and, it was very well known 
that, even now, six Directors were set aside, every 
year, who did not act. The principle of his hon. 
friend, by which the salaries of the Directors 
should be increased, met with his warm concur- 

4 

rence. Let them have a liberal salary, but let 
the patronage be given up. I'hat was the most 
effectual way of removing the sting of prejudice 
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wiiich had done them so much mischief ; and MrLowndes. 
blit for which, he had no doubt, the Com¬ 
pany would have obtained much more advan¬ 
tageous terms, in the renewal of their Charter. 

That patronage, like the tythes of the clergy, 
created dislike and dissatisfaction in the public 
mind. He had himself been told by several 
worthy clergymen, that they would much rather 
have >000 per annum in than ^ 1,500 
in fyfhes: now, as the chief use of riches was 
to procure respectability, .he thought the Direc¬ 
tors with ^1,000, or, as he proposed, ^2,000 a 
year, their patronage being given up, would at¬ 
tract to themselves, in the public mind, a much 
greater portion of that quality than they were at 
present supposed to possess. That subject ought 
never to be suffered to rest; like Homer, it 
ought to be studied by day, and pondered on by 
(Laughter .)—It was that odious, detesta¬ 
ble, abominable patronage, which had sunk the 
Company in the mud for s(i many years. (Cries 
ofonler!)^lt was very hard that eo much oblo¬ 
quy and complaint should be levelled at the Pro¬ 
prietors; it was most unjust that they should be 
loaded with ail the odium and ill-will of the 
people—as if the^ fed upon turtle and venison^ 
who could scarcely procure bread and water. 

It was very unfair that they should be amalga- 
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h mated the Directors, and accused with sup¬ 
porting an overwhelming monopoly, when,,m" 
/act, the whole patronage was swallowed up by 
th,e Executive Body. (Order larder I )—He could 
now see the drift of his honourable friend: they 
were beginning where they ought to begin; the 
idea was a good one, and he hoped it would be 
followed up with success, as it deserved to be. 
When gentlemen retired to their houses, he 
hoped they would consider what was proposed* 
for their adoption, he hoped they would mark 
the spirit which had been called forth, and fol¬ 
low the time, instead of attempting to resist it. 
Looking to the strength of talent by which the 
motion was likely to be supported, in all human 
probability, unless sinister means were resorted 
to, it, would be carried. The present exertion 
was as ** a grain of mustard seed but, if che¬ 
rished by the spirit of independence, it would, 
at length, become a great tree, overshadowing 
and protecting both the interests of the Directors 
and the Proprietors. The only tree of liberty, 
of which he could understand the meaning, was 
the tree of puriij/, and he now began to hope 
that they would eat of it till they were full. The 
present he declared to be the happiest period of 
his life, when reformation was about to be intro- 
'duced. Like Thames water, the Company 
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would become more pure by being placed in a 
te^iporary state of fermentation. He would 
again declare to his honourable friend, that his 
mind was neither poisoned nor gangrened. He 
never Catered that Court, ?iolens volejis, to speak 
for or against a measure of which he knew, no¬ 
thing, He never came there to act against the 
Directors as a body; he came to contribute his 
widow’s mite towards the downfall of corrupt 
tion—he came to oppose the measures of their 
executive body, and not the men who composed 
it. 

Mr. Davies begged to ask the Chairman whe- Mr. Davies, 
ther, in point of fact, there was any question 
now before the Court } and whether the question 
proposed by the honourable gentleman (Mr.' 

Moore) had'been seconded ? 

The Chairman sajd he .understood that the The Chair* 
question had been,j^onded, 

Mr. Davies th^ begged to ask whether, con- Mr. Davies, 
sistently w^ith the byedaws of the house, such a 
question could be entertained, without fourteen 
(Jays notice thereof? 

The Chairman said that the pleasure of thS TheChai^ 
Court might be taken upon that question; but 
he understood that the motion of the honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Moore) had been seconded by 
another honourable gentleman (Mr. Lushington); 
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Mr. Lowndes 


Mr. Peler Moore availed himself of this* op- 
portunify to assure his honourable friend (Mr. 
Lowndes), that when he (Mr. Moore) used tiie 
terms acrimony and poison^ that he never meant 
to apply, them to him (Mr. Lowndes). He 
thought it necessary to give this explanation, be- 
caus*e his honourable friend seemed erroneously 
to conceivt that they were meant to be applied 
to him personally. 

Mr. Lowndes was so well convinced of the 


purity of his honourable friend’s mind, that he 
was sure he would not deliberately use expres¬ 
sions without well considering the justice of the‘r 
foundation. As he (Mr. Lowndes) felt no dis¬ 
position to be out of humour, he certainly did 
not think that the expressions were applicable to * 
him. 


Mr.P.Moore, Mr, Moore said, he was persuadeti that no sus¬ 
picion of that nature could apply to bis honour¬ 
able friend through the course. ;of, these proceed¬ 
ings : but, whether or not, he was willing now 
to give way upon‘the principle on which he 
stood from the beginning of this day’s proceed¬ 
ings;—namely, that this was a question, in the 
consideration of which, the Court ought not to be 
t^ken by surprise. But, in the apparent error iis'to 
w'hich he had been led would be found sufficient 
"proof, that he had not consulted, either directly 
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or indirectly, any one gentleman behind the bar, 
'"upon the subject of his motion. No doubt if he 
had, they would have pointed out to him the 
error into which he had fallen. He hoped, how¬ 
ever, the Court would now be convinced, that, in 
the line of conduct he had chalked out for him¬ 
self, he was inSuenced by no other motive than a 
strictly conscientious adherence to what he 
thought was the justice of the case. It certainly 
had occurred to him, that a fitter opportunity than 
the present could not have been selected for the 
discussion of this subject: however, as there was 
no man more willing than himself to give way to 
the pleasiire of the Court, he certainly w^ould 
conform himself to the suggestion of the honour¬ 
able gentleman behind the bar. Upon reading 
the bye-law to which the attention of the Court 
had been called, he confessed, for his own part, 
it did not appar to him to apply to the specific 
proposition he had made. If he had intended 
to make a motion which was to take <£5,{XK"», or 
apy other sum of money,'out of the Cotnpany’s 
coffers, doubtless there would have been an im¬ 
pediment to the motion similar to that suggest¬ 
ed, and then the bye law in question would ap¬ 
ply 5 but to this motion he apprehended, with 
humble deference, that law did not apply, be¬ 
cause, at most, the resoluti<m >vouid' go siuiply 
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ifrJP.Moore. to a declaration of the opinion of the Court upon 
such a proposition j and no practical consequence ' 
:ou]d take place upon it, without further and 
more detailed deliberation. In all events, two 
3ther Courts must necessarily be convened tor its 
consideration, before the principle of it couM be 
carried into operation. He was unwilling that 
the sense of the Court should be formally taken 
now upon the subject, after what bad been just 
suggested. If the principle could be but recog¬ 
nized and established in the minds of gentlemen, 
he would be satisfied tor the present, and leave 
the details of the proposition for future delibera¬ 
tion. Though he had somewhat taken the Court 
by surprise, according to the strict interpretation 
of the bye-law, still he was satisfied that the 
present discussion would do no harm to the cause 
he had at heart. All he bad to request of gen¬ 
tlemen was, that having laid before the Court 
the outline of his plan, they would have the 
goodness to take it into their individual consi¬ 
deration, by the time of their next meeting. 
He hoped that this would be received as full 
notice and publication of his intention, under 
the provisions of tiie bye-laws. He should 
have no hesitation himself in coming to a deci¬ 
sion upon the question this day j but sensible, as 
be was, of the respect that was due to the sense 
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of the Court, he should certainly withdraw the, 
'motion, and give fourteen dkys notice of his in¬ 
tention to bring it forward on some future occa¬ 
sion. He begged, however, to observe, in jus* 
tification of his cetoduct in not having strictly 
followed the clause in the bye-laws, page 44^ 
that he had entirely acted upon the precedent of 
the year 1793, when the Court came to a similar 
resolution, with only a difference in the amount 
of the sums. He bad exactly copied that reso¬ 
lution, only altering the salaries to the amount 
now proposed to tbe Court. In that resolutior 
of 1795, the salary of th^ Directors separately 
was ^300 p&t annum, and that of the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman £500 per annum.. In¬ 
stead of those sums, he had now substituted 
jC1,000 per annum for the Directors, and 
*£ 1,500 for the Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 
He bad thought it fitting tb put this resolution, 
as near as possible, upon the principle of 
meruit for services so highly deserving the liberal 
remuneration of the Court. * He was sure there 
was not an ihdividuat Prbprietor who did not feel 
that 8 resolution somewhat similar to this was 
highly desirible^ not simply iipon principles of 
-generosity, but of strict justice. Entertaining such 
van opinion, be confidently anticipated, if not the 

K 2 
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Mf.P.K|oore. unaDimous concurrence of the Court in his motion, 
at least tliat it would be carried decisively in the 
affirmative. With' the pcrraisdon of the Court, 
he would now withdraw bis motion, and take 
the mok convenient opportunity of giving notice 
of a future discussion. 

Bosan- Mr. Bosanquet certainly thought that, without 
withdrawing his motion altogether, the honour¬ 
able gentleman might, consistently with the bye¬ 
laws, subinit the first part of it to the considera¬ 
tion of the Court, It was' to the latter part of 
the resolution, respecting the ^momit of the sa¬ 
lary proposed to be given to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, that he entertained objection, under the 
provisions of the bye-laws, which required four* 
teen days notice of its discussion. He hoped the 
Court of Proprietors would feel that in suggest¬ 
ing this objection he hiid acted from a sense of 
what he thought to be his duty. However, at 
the same time, he admitted that it was a matter 
which was perhaps subject to some little -doubt 
and difficulty. He had himself felt the objection 
very forcibly, and therefore lie fiad stated it in 
the beginning, He was free td confess that it 
was perfectly competent for the honourable 
gentleman to entertain the first part of the mof 
tlon, at the present moment ^ but, at the samc^ 
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time, he did think that it was a question of 
which the fullest aad inost pubjic notice ought *^'**^' 

Jo be given to the Proprietors. The Proprietors 
oughfto be duly informed p/ the pbject of the 
motion which was intended to be made. It was 
the more necessary, because it related to an in¬ 
crease of the salaries, of the Directors. • 

Mr. Moore was happy tQ be understood by the Mr.P.Mw 
honourable Director who sp(^e last, in the, view 
be entertained of this subject. He concurred in 
the difficulty of getting over the provision of the 
bye-law, with respect to the actual sum to be 
voted. All that he now wished was, that the 
justice of the femuneration he proposed should 
be recognized. 

Mr. Bomnquit said, that it could only be con- Mr. Boss 
sidered as a motion, and must be subject to the 
consideration of two Courts, before it could be 
carried into effect. 

Mr. Moore concurred in this observation \ but, Mr.P,H« 
at tke satne time, >saw no difficulty in entertain¬ 
ing this ■ motion as It. stoodv with respect to the 
principle of the proposition, leaving the practical 
effect of It to the operation of another resolution. 

He was, for own part, extremely anxiqu? 
lhat the fullest discussion should take place upon 
^^the subject: and he felt perfectly satisfied that 
^very opportunity would be afforded for that pur- 
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Mr.P.Moore. pose. Sufficient publicity would be given, after 
• ■ the rcsblt of this day’s proceedings, to the inten- 

tion he had in view j and he hoped that .thosc- 
Prpprietors who had not an opportunity of giving 
their attendance that day, would attend in their 
places' when the subject was next brought for¬ 
ward. He flattered himself, that the apparent 
prematurity of the step he had taken, would not 
be attended with any bad consequences j on the 
contrary, he anticipated the mOst favourable re¬ 
sult to bis humble es^rtions. 

The Chair- The Chairman said, that,having communicated 
with the Company’s solicitor, he vyas enabled to 
state, for the information of the Court, that the 
most proper course of proceeding, was to give 
notice of the intended motion, and to have tw'o 
Courts afterwards for its discussion. For his own 
part, he should think, that upon a matter of so 
much consequence to the interests of the (Pro¬ 
prietors, the longest and the fullest potice ought; to 
be given: he supposed fourteen days, at least, to 
be indispensible on %uch, an occasion, in or^r to 
ensure the,fullest possible attendance. 

■Ulr-lLowndes. Mf. Lowndcs rose (under a general cry of> 
^ order! order! spoke! spoke!) anej.^said, that as 

soon as the Court should dispose’ of the present- 
motion, he, should propose that the thanks of the/ 
Court should be given to his worthy friend, 
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Mr. Peter Moore, and to his honourable friend Mr.Lowndes, 
• . * 
the seconder of this questioa.---(Cries of order! 

Mr. IIu?ne requested the attention of the Mr. Hume. 
Court for a few moments before his honourable 
friend, Mr. Moore, made the motion. It was Jbis 
intention to submit for the consideratjpn of the 
Court: a motion on the subject of the salaries 
of the servants of the East India House, and 
the motion of which he (Mr. Moore,) had 
intimated his intention to give notice was per¬ 
fectly consistent with those sentiments he (Mr. 

Hume) had formerly expressed on another occa¬ 
sion upon the same subject. But, however, his 
own views were rather more extensive; and the 
principle of just remuneration was not merely 
confined to the higher servants of the Company, 
but to a body of men who, though not so pro¬ 
minent in their situations, had as just a claim as 
' any persons connected with the Company, upon 
the generosity of the Court of Proprietors. They 
were men whose usefulness to the establishments 
of the Company the Court was too perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with to ,nced any elucidation of his. At 
. the last Court hii had submitted •a motion upon 
'^he* subject; but that motion being considered as 
irregular, he did not press it. He would now 
take the liberty of reading the mo cion he had 
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Mr. Hume, then made, with the view of drawing the atten¬ 
tion of the Court to it, as a • part ot hrs speech. 
He could have no manner of objectiop'tolu'g- 
ment the salaries of the Court of Directors; but 
he would submit to the Proprietors, that as the 
subject of remuneration to the Company’s ser¬ 
vants was proposed, whether they ought not to 
do gqual justice to servants in more humble capa¬ 
cities, and take into their consideration the sa¬ 
laries and allowances now made to the numerous 


private servants of the Company. 

It Was notorious, that many persons who were 
now devoting their best labours and exertions 
for promoting the interests of the Company, 
were very inadequately remunerated for those 
services. There were many whose salaries were 
now utterly incompetent to maintain them at 
their advanced age of life, however adequate 
they might have been at a period when the neces¬ 
saries of life were more moderate in price. It 


was, therefore, with a view to avoid the appear¬ 
ance of partiality to any particular body of men;, 
and to do justice to all the servants of the Coa^i' 
pany, that he wished, de radiaft to reform tic 
system by which the business of the Company’s 

affairs were conducted, in the article of remune- 

/ 

ration. With this view he would take the liberty 
of reading the proposition, by permission of the 
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Court, which he could have wished had been Hame^ 
brought before thdm. 

"^Tjiat a Committee of twenty-one Proprietors 
be elected, by nomination, in the next General 
Court, to meet and enquire into the nature of 
the duty performed by the different officers^ be- 
longing to the East-India House, its Ware- 
“ houses, Wharfs, College, &c. the number of 
servants, and their salaries, and to report their 
“ opinions upon each to this Court. That the 
“ Committee shall have the power to send for all 
persons, books and papers, which they may 
‘‘ deem requisite to enable them to point'out the 
** deficiency or excess of the servants, and their 
allowances, for the purpose of a seasonable in- 
“ crease or-retrenchment of the same.” 

This was one of the objects he had deeply at 
heart j and he would submit to his honourable 
friend (Mr. Moore), whether it would not be 
better to make a general motion upon the subject, 
without calling the attention of the Court to any 
partieular class of individuals merely. He could 
not conceive any thing more reasonable, than to 
refer tq such -a committee, chosen out of the body 
of the Proprietors, the consideration of this impor¬ 
tant subject. They would be able to point out 
and report to the Court of Proprietors at large, 
what alferalions ought to be made in the, way of 
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addition! and Whk dt^dactlpn ought to be mad« 

1 ■ 1,' ’ ‘ / '' I 

in the way of retrenchment of expences, in tl^ 
salaries of the differept officers and servants ofthe 
Company; for k nii|ht;hpppen in some in¬ 
stances, that piersohS'receiired, more remuneration, 
than#theif services Were entitled to j and that in 
others, the .services were' far above the remune- 
ration. It was, therefore, desirable, in his opi¬ 
nion, to refer tbe.whole subject to the considera¬ 
tion of a committee of twetity^one Proprietors, 
who would have authotlty ■ t6' mike such reports 
a» occurred to them to he"neccSsary j and'to point 
out such' altcratkms as, in their' discernment, 
might seem eilp’edient for this amelioration of the 
condition of those petsoni to whom he alluded. 

With these' observations hb would submit the 
resolution be had read to the consideration of the 
Court, leaving it to the good seO^ of nis‘honour¬ 
able friend, Whether he would embody the spirit 
of that resolution in his intended 'motion. 

, The he was afraid the honour- 

able gentleman (Mr, Hlime) was a little .irregular, 
as he (the Chhirman) understood that the honour- 
able gentleman who had made the motion now 
before the* Court,' wished to withd^uw it. It 
\^ould be impossible, therefore, to entertain the 
motion noW'proposed by the honourable gentle¬ 
man by way of amendment. It would |pe more 
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orderly to suggest such an amendment wh6n the 
liiiotion of the other honourt^ble gentleman came 
regjtlarly before the Court. 

Mr. ^{ume said, he did not propose it either as Sir. Home, 
a motion or as an amendthent. He simply In¬ 
troduced it as a suggestion, for the consideration 
of the Court, and of his honourable friend. 

The CAfl/mfln repeated that, in fact, there was The Chair- 
no question before the Court. • 

Mr. Lowndes again rose,' notwithstanding a ge- Mr. Lowndei, 
neral cry of order! orderf and said, that though 
the,remuneration of ^ Court of Directors for 
their important services was a paramount object 
with him, yet he must say that he highly ap¬ 
proved of what the honourable gentleman (Mr. 

Hume) had said. He did* however, think, that 
the question of remuneration to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors oughit to be decided by itself, when it, was 
considered that it was yyljqlly unconnected with 

the interests of tlie other serv^ts of the Com- 

' * * * ' \ \ 

pany. ,fJo doubt the latter deserved the rupst se¬ 
rious. attention of the .Proprietors: but to,avoid 
confusion, the former qught to be disposed of 

first. _ ’ ' ' , ’ ->4 

Mr. Alderman Atkins begged to say one or Mr. Aikirai. 
two vvords.) He did not, however, wish to trou¬ 
ble the Court with any observations upon t|ie 
merits of the question, because it was now the 
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Alkitts. underst|inding, that the honourable gentleman 
who moved it, meant to bring it forward jigain 
after due notice, on some future day. 
quite sure that, when that day arrived, it would 
receive that attention and consideration to which 
a question qf so much importance was entitled: 
he should therefore reserve ihe declaration of his 
sentiments until a more fit occasion, fie was 

t 

aware that, although the honourable gentleman, 
whom he hoped he might be permitted to call 
his honourable friend (Mr. Moore) did not take 
the Court actually by sufpse, yet he (Mr. Alder¬ 
man Atkins) was one of those, who thought this 
question of so much importance, that the most 
ample notice ought to be given of its discussion. 
It would indeed be extremely hard upon the rest 
of die Proprietors who were not present, if the 
Court were this day to come to any thing like a 
decision, in ,the present state of the business. 
Every man present, he was sure, would be ex¬ 
tremely reluctant tiiat any thing like hurry or con¬ 
trivance should mark the proceedings of the 
Court, on an occasion so, interesting lo the whole 
body of the Proprietors. He must therefore say, 
for his own part,nhat before he gaVJb a decisive 
Vote one way or the other, it mustVome fairly 
and fui!y under their consideration ; and. he mu^t 
say, that as it was brought forward lo ^ay, it 
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was not likelv to meet with such a.cons!deratlon; Mr. Atkiaii 
' , ^ 

but at the same time tl:at lie deprecated every 
like haste, he did hope the honourable gen-^ 
tieman would not postpone it longer, than the 
convenience and the interests of the general body 
of Pro[)rictors required : and whiisc he .fjave, sum* 
cient notice of its consideration, he wpuld not tail 
to remember the urgent reasons which pressed it 
upon the notice of the Proprietary. 

Having said this, he would just beg leave to 
remark, that as it was proposed to give adequate 
remuneration to the Court of Directors, for the 
services performed by them, it was necessary to 
apprize them that the Proprietors would expect 
from them that assiduous personal attention to the 
interests of the Company, which was now be¬ 
come necessary more than ever, in consequence 
of the competition which the new position of the 
Company’s affairs, in the eastern world, in the 
commercial transactions of India, would require. 

They would have to bear in mind, that their vigi¬ 
lance and activity were more than ever necessary 
to be put in execution^ Indeed, their own inte¬ 
rests, as w^elfas the interests of those whose for¬ 
tunes wcT^ entrusted lo their guaidiandiip, would 
suHicienty impress them with a uue sense of the 
critical situation, in which they were placed,' by 
that^mmerclal compelitloii to w’nosc encroach- 
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ments they were now exposed. But the view of 
this question, which more than any other affected 
his mind, was the absolute necessity of introduc¬ 
ing some defined and settled system for the remu¬ 
neration of the Company’s servants. Regularity 
abd order were the soul of business j and they 
were' the more necessary in an establishment like 
the East India Company, so multifarious aiid com¬ 
plex as it was in its arrangements. As the Com t 
of Proprietors were called upon to give the sanc¬ 
tion of their approbation to,so considerable an in¬ 
crease of the Directors* salaries, it was of the 

, t 

highest importance that they should know, for 

I , . •• 

what sen^kes and upon what principle that in¬ 
crease was to be granted. The Court should re¬ 
collect, that they were now called upon to enter 
into a resolution, which was not nicrely to bind 
Ihemselves, but which should be binding upon 
those who should hereafter stand in their places. 
The greatest caution and circumspection^ there¬ 
fore were required at their hands, before they 
gave their final sanctibn tp a step so important in 
its consequences. For his own part, if the duties 
which would be require^llf the Difs^f tors, by the 
new arrangement qf the Company’s affairs, were 
discharged as they ought to be, it wasfempossible 
to reward them too much: but then itXyas abso¬ 
lutely necessary that some systematic pferK.and 
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principle should be laid down fof that .purpose. 
His hon. friend (Mr. Moore) should be pre¬ 
pared tq.corae forward with sufficient considera- 
tions and arguments, in favour of the necessity of 
it, before he called upon the Court to adopt his 
resolution; beside which, on the other hand, the 
Court of Directors should be prepared to meet 
the Court of Proprietors, upon the same ^eral 
principles with which the Proprietors were ready 
to consider their claims upon the generous feel¬ 
ings of the representative body. They should be 
ready to say, that they were willing to make 
every sacrifice, consistently with the duties which 
they owed to themselves, for the benefit of those, 
whose interests were entrusted to their care. 


They should declare themselves ready to uphold, 
by every means in their power, the commercial 
interests of the Proprietors, against that influence 


which the new competition had a natural ten¬ 
dency to* have upon their affairs* Under such a 
compact as this, the greatest willingness would be 
found, in the hearts of the Proprietors, to satisfy 
them, for th^.first detp^s which would then 
be made upon their liberality. He professed 
himself to', bv“ as ready, as a*ny man in that 


Court, to Inward thejservices of the Directors, in 
a manner Tully adequate to their deserts; but all 
he deshed was, that whatever should be done 
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Atkins, upon this head^ should be done systematically, and 
upon principles reroncileable to that good sense 
which ought always to characterize tbe.procecd- 
ings of that Court. To enter upon a business of 
such im[)ortance without system would be the 
extreme of fody, He wished to understand clear¬ 
ly and di-'itinctly, in the first instanccj upon what 
principle it was this increase of salary was to be 
givcn~what S'^vices were to he expected at the 
hands of the Directors ? Doubt and uncerfainty 
upon tliib subject would lead to the greatest con¬ 
fusion and inconvenience. He wished also to 
understand what the whole rvmmieration was 
that she Diwetors were to receive, in their 
ca[)aclty 0*'Directors. Hitherto, that point was 
involved in great obscurity. Their standing blary 
was known; but what their other emoluments 


were, could n^.‘^'ei be ascertained with any degree 
of certainty. It was well known that the patron¬ 
age and infiucnct which they possessed and exer¬ 
cised had subjected th.em a great deal of odium 
and suspicion. Now, he wanted tiiat they 


should have neither wfaime nor patronage. He 
wished that they should give up**^’ whole of 


their time to their»public duties, anm that they 
siwuld have for that sacrifice, a full jnd compe¬ 
tent remuneration. If they gave up tn^ir time, 
certainly it was fair that they should have d-tfom- 
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patent requital for their services. For hiS own Mr. Atkins, 
part, it would occur to him that the posfession of 
that patronage which had subjected them to so 
much unpopularity and suspicion was an object 
which they would rather give up than retain. If 
they considered their own interests,hes]iould think 
they would give up that, the possession of which 
could to them be only a source of anxiety and 
odium. He invited them to give up their patitmage 
to the Court of Proprietors, who were capable of 
using it,in the first place,with quite asmuch advan¬ 
tage to the public service^ and in the second place, 
with none of that partiality and private infiuente, 
which certainly had been attributed to the exercise 
of it by the Directory. He would recommend that 
the mode of exercising the patronage which he thus 
suggested the expediency of givingup to the Pro¬ 
prietors, should be assimilated to the practice ot 
the governors of Christ’s Hospital, when a pre¬ 
sentation came to them for their approbation. By 
'such an arrangement as^this, none but peisons of 
eligibility could be prefcrreH to promotion. In 
this manner the properest persons w'ouid be chosen 
to fill the oldies which Should become vacant in 
the Company’s establishments.. It would occur 
to him tiiat the mo.'.t eligible mode of pro eeaiiig 
would be ho form a committee of the Court of 
PropjXtors, to whom the presentation o; recom- 

M 
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Mr. Atkins, inendation of the Directors might be referred for 
coi^sideration and final approbation. By snch an 
ariangement, the public service would, in the 
first place, sustain no injury j whilst the wise prin¬ 
ciple of giving promotion according to merit, 
would have full play, and would be attended with 
those good, cfifects which never failed to give 
strength and stability to a free constitution. This 
was a circumstance certainly at which he aimed, 
when he recommended the propriety of adopting 
some system of remunerating the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. There was no man, he was persuaded, in 
that Court who did not feel that it w^as of the 
highest importance to take this last sngrr'iion ni- 
to their most serious consideration. Cpon tliis 
principle, he was willing to meet the proj^osition 
of his bon. fiienc, and he would conclude by 
obsc'ving, that altho'T di he an advocate lor 
eco’iOniy, he thou^lit liberality in lewa’ding pub¬ 
lic servants was not the lea 1 1 onsiilcration that 
0 Uj.ht to inlliii nee tlr pokiy of a gicat body, like 
the India (’umpany. 

Mr.Lovvndes Mr, again rose (notjiouevei with- 

oj||^ a reitciat.oii ol the cry of (M r %or(h r ') and 
said, that he had forgotten to mention that it was 
hfs intention to have proposed t' at the Directors 
slioi.'d have a salaiy ot £'lfiOO each hislead of 
£ 1 , 000 . 
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Mr, Plummer rose for the purpose, not of pro- Mr.PlHmmerjiS 
longing the debate, but of correcting flie state¬ 
ment made on the part of the hon. gent. (Mr. 

Alderrrian Atkins) who had just ^at down, upon 
the subject surprize. If he (Mr. Plummer) was 
not mistaken, that honourable gentleman had 
charged bis hon. friend jMr, Moore) with having 
taken him and the Court by surprise, in having 
brought forward this motion without notice.* Now, 
if that honourable gentleman would have the 
goodness to recollect, that he (Mr. Plummer) him¬ 
self had waited upon him, on the very subject of 
this debate, and brought with him a copy of the 
requisition which gave occasion to the meeting of 
this Court; that he (Mr. l‘lumraer) explained to 
him the nature of the motion which was intended 
to be made ; and that, so far from his (Mr. At¬ 
kins) being surprized^ (as he now seemed to be) 

He appeared to treat the subject as one which 
he bad rather expected, than otherwise, would be 
brought forw'ard. He (Mr. Plummer)toluhimwhat 
the intention of his honourable friend was, and 
he appeared satisfied ; and, at the same time, de¬ 
sired a fuller,^explanation pf the object of the re¬ 
quisition. • He (Mr. Flumrr;er) therefore felt 
himself authorised in saying, that the honouralile 
gentlemarPs statement of his being taken by sur- 
prisg>Was most certainly incorrect. He begged 
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Wr.Plutomer. to make one more observation. He did not wish 
now to jbin in the debate, because a great deal 
had been said j and he should have another op* 
portunity of submitting his sentiments to the 
Court upon the subject; but he wished to state an 
opinion upon the subject of patronage, intro¬ 
duced as it had been in the course of this discus¬ 
sion, in a light, in his opinion extremely invi¬ 
dious, and, he must say, rather too personal. He 
would beg to ask of those gentlemen who 
seemed so hostile to patronage, what sort of 
executive government they would expect to find 
in this country, if the members of administration 
were deprived of the means of exercising that 
legitimate patronage which they possessed.? What, 
he would ask, would become even of that iden¬ 
tical house of parliament, to whom the India 
Company had consented to submit their claims? 
Without patronage, every man must know that it 
would be impossible for the executive govern¬ 
ment of the country to carry on the business of 
the state ; and when it came to be considered 
that there was a great deal of similarity in prin¬ 
ciple, between the executive goverviment of the 
East India Compapy and the executive govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain, every reasonable man 
must admit, upon every principle 'pf expe* 
pediency and policy, that patronage anthsinflu* 
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ence were as necessary in the hands of the former Mr-Flumraet 

as they were in those of the latter, lie con* 

fessed he was really surprised to hear men, such 

as those he had heard on this occasion, make 

such observations, as they had thought proper to 

urge, in condemnation of this principle. He 

would add one word more j namely, that if was 

of the highest importance the Directors should 

be possessed of this patronage; and if thoy did 

not possess it, he would be the first to propose 

that it should be put into their hands. 

Mr. Lowndes again rose, and attempted to Mr. 
speak ; but was silenced by the cry of order! 

Mr. Lushin^ion said, he did not widi, at this Mr.Luihiag* 
moment, to prolong the discussion; and it was 
with the greatest reluctance he attempted again 
to trespass on the attention of the Court j but he 
could not abstain, without violence to bis own 
feelings, from taking tlie liberty of making one 
observation upon the manner in which the sub* 
ject of patronage seemed to be entertained by 
some gentlemen. Nt>twith5tanding a!l that had 
been said upon this subject, he would venture to 
assert, not merely upon the authority of his own 
experience, but upon the authority ot every libe«* 
ral minded man whom he had ever heard speak 
upon the subject, that it was impossible for the 
most/suspicious minds, or for the most malignant 
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^r.Lushijig- illiberal disposition, to suggest an insinua¬ 
tion, in the remotest degree, to the prejudice of 
the Court of Directors upon the subject of pa¬ 
tronage, merely looking at it as patronage. He 
could not join, therefore, as he was sorry many 
gentlemen had, in the opinion that the possession 
of piltrunage by the Directors, as such, was a pos¬ 
session of 'which they ought to he deprived; be¬ 
cause. in his opinion, the possession of patronage 
by the Directors, was as much a source of advan¬ 
tage and benefit to the Indian empire, as any part 
of the system, by which the British empire in the 
East had been hitherto so admirably, governed. 
He was persuaded, that to deprive the Court of 
Directors ol patronage, would be to deprive them 
of the means of doing much of that good by 
which their conduct had been so long distin¬ 
guished. He thought the manner in which they 
had always filled the appointments in their gift, 
in the civil and military departments of the In¬ 
dian Empire, had established the purity of their 
intentions and the justice of their discernment, 
upon a basis which it was not in the power of 
any man to shake, He was aware, that the 
breath of malignity and the voice of clamour 
had attempted to sully their fame; but the impo¬ 
tence of such an assertion was amply recorded ia 
the splendid fabrick of military and civil genius, 
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which had been raised in the Eas^ by the wise Mr. Lushing* 
discernment of the government at home * 

Mr. Lowndes once more attempted to s])ealc; Mr.Lowndea, 
but was coinpelled to sit down by a general cry 
of Order! order! 

Mr. Fefer Moore said, with respect to the Mr.P.Moore, 
point of patronage, he liad only to re/er the ho- 
noiirable Alderman, in answer to every thing he 
had said, to the cons?c|iiences winch had ’arisen 
in India from the exercise of that patronage by 
the Court of Directois. If he looked there, he 
would find that it was from the wise use of that 
patronage that so much virtue, so much integrity, 
so much enlightened policy, so many statesmen, 
and so many generals had adorned the annals of 
that Empire, during the last fifty years. Beyond 
that period he would not ask him to look: and 
if he was not fully answered b) such a reference, 
he (Mr. Moore) was ready to give the cause up 
as hopeless. 

Now, with respect t.o the question before the 
Court. With the concurrence of his honourable 
friend, the seconder of the motion, he would 
bc:T leave to teble ihe motion as a notice, either 
to be discussed at tlie next C»urt, or any other 
Court it should be the pleasure of gentlemen lo 
entert^n the question; or in any other way 
that-should be deemed most advantageous to 
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BIr.P.Moorfi. the general purpose in view. So far from his 
being disposed to take the Court by surprise, it 
would be recollected that he began by de¬ 
siring to table it for another discussion; and he 
hoped and trusted the Court would consent to 
its now being recorded as a notice, f Cries of no 
ohjeclion! no objection !)—It being the pleasure 
of the Court, then, to consider this as a notice, 
the only thing now to consider, was what day 
should be fixed upon for discussion, the motion ■ 
being tabled as a notice. By the bye-laws, as 
matter of course, it would be subject to two dis¬ 
cussions, before it could be carried into effect. 

The Chair- The Chairman requested the honourable gen- 
tleman w^ould have the goodness to specify the time 
he would have the discussion to take place in; as he 
(the Chairman) conceived it to be the pleasure of 
the Court that the motion should be -considered 
as tabled, and remain for discussion on a future 
day, to be named by the honourable gentleman. 
He concluded by apprizing the Court that there 
would be a Quarter)/ General Court on the 22d 
instant. 

Hr. Davies. Mr. Davies begged to explain, that the motive 
of his getting up^to enquire whether the motion 
w^as now actually before the Court, was because, 
as the honourable Director (Mr. Bosariquet) had 
read that part of the bye-laws, he was led tp be- 
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lieve, in consequence of having redd th?m him- Mr. Davies, 
self since, that the Court could not entertain the 
question again if it should now be withd''awn. 

As an individual, he was as prepared to go in to the 
question now as at any other time ; but whether 
this could be done without a proper notiee of 
motion was his doubt, and that was the only mo¬ 
tive he had for rising to trouble the Court. . 

After a short desultory conversation, ns to the 
day for which the discussion should be fixed, be¬ 
tween Mr. Moore, Mr. Cotton, Mr. Uume, and 
Afr. Lowndes, it was agreed that the motion 
should be taken into consideration on 'Wednes¬ 
day the 6th of October, thus giving upwards of 
a month’s notice of the question. 

Air. Lozviuks rose again, amidst a general cry Mriowndw, 
of Order! order! to renew the d'd)ate; recapi¬ 
tulating some of the observations he had made 
in his first speech, and concluded by assuring 
the Court of Directors that it was his wish that 
they should have £2,C)()6 inrfead of £1,000 per 
annum. 

Tlie Chairman reminded \hc honourable gen- The Chair- 
tleman, that the general subject of discu' sion bad 
been disposed of, and that it was not orderly to 
bring it forward again, the pleasure ot the Court 
having been signified that the further discussion 
should postponed till the 6ih of October.. 



Mr.P.Moore. 


The Cbair- 
man. 
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Mr. l^eter %Ioore said, he understood that the 
motion was now to be considered as tabled, and 
that notice would be given of the General Court 
for the discussion of it as for a motion re¬ 
newed. 

The Chairman answered affirmatively, and put 
the questibn, “ that the consideration of this 
“ qu^’stion be adjourned till the 6th of October,” 
which was carried unanimously. 

Adjourned. 
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To the Honour able the Court of Directors for the 
Affairs of the United Company of Merchants 
trading to the Kast-lndies\ 




WV, the subsrrihii)'^- Proprietoiri of East- 
Iinlia Stock, bciuij (liilv (jn-alifinl according to law, 
rc(]m;^t that yon tvill be pleased to convene a General 
(’ourt of Projinctors, v. lieu uio,^t convenient to your- 
scivi'Sj on special allairs. 


We 1 cive the honour to be, 
Lomton^ Ciciiii'.nien, 

f ^/// JogUii, iold. Vonr most ob-^lient 

iiinnble bcrviuits, 


Ju n. M/ici'coizit’, 
Joseph Ihwii'y 
7 '. n\Mly 
John inneSy 
PdincL 

(ti’orgc f 
John CtaneniSy 
JLirruf i'tcJUintsy 
luia'itrd Jtiir- nsoi oft, 
Goo>gt’ Datl.is, 
Cliorlts CotirelJy 
^Imirric Reid, 

Liuhs,, 


P. Moorf\ 

John Bush, 
i}i- ie Holn risnn. 
Pen;am in Shou', 
('harirs Prischeii, 

Ihowas Pinmmrr, 
Jo. Dor in y 
Piclord Chase, 

Dr.z. 

Jos. Du Pre Porchor, 

J'homas JiL’dhcad, 

JI. lurardt, 
jLi. C. Duzetty 
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,i JV* Sorradatley 
jB. Bamardf 
G. Wiltshire, 

Thomas PoyndeVjjtm 
John St. Barbe, 
Robert Sowerhy, 
Thomas TV. Plummer 
Mathew Chalie, 
Jf*mcs Davidson, 

John Smith, New-st, 
Sp ring^Gardens, 

J. L. Mindy 
R. Borradaile, 

Robert Hudson, 

Joseph Gough, 
Alexdtnder Boss, 
Richard Knight. 


Jaynes Quilter. 
Vah niine Conolly, 
Charles Morgan, 
Kennard Smith, 
Wtlliayn Blair, 
7'homas Blair, 

H. llurle, 

R. Slade, 

TVilliam Slade, 
John Neave, 
George Sim son, 
M. S. Moore, 

L. D. Moore, 
Fy'ancis Dimvayi, 
7‘homas Grahayn, 
Kdmund Pepys, 
Jleyiry Bonham, 
Hoy'atio Clageit, 


THE END. 


PrMJtcd by Cox and llaylls, 
Great ^Hceu Mreet, Liucoln’s-lnn-tieidi; 






